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TI|b Hogiil CominMon.oii Opinni. 


The Royal Commisaion on Opium held its first sitting in Calcutfl 
on Saturday in the Bengal Council Chamber The members present werl 
tlic Right Hon Lord Brassey, President, Sir James B Lyall, G C I E 
K C S l,Mr A U Panshawe, Mr Handas Veharidas, Mr R G d 
Mowbray, M P , Mr H J Wilson, M P , Mr Arthur Pease, Sir Will- 
iam Roberts, M 1) , and the ll^aharaja of Durbhuiiga, K C I E 


Terms of ibe aeferenee. 


The proceedings were opened the President calling upon Mr J P 
Hewett, the Secretary, to read the terms of the reference, which were as 
follows — 

1 — Whether the growth of the poppy and manufacture and sale of 
opium in Bntisli India sjiould be prohibited, except for medical purposes, 
and whether such prohibition could be extended to the Native States 

2 — The natutb of tiio existing arrangements with the Native States 

111 lespect of the tiansit of opium through British V^erritoiy, and on whatj 
terms, if any, these ariangements can be with ]ustice terminated j 

3 — Th(» effect on the finances of India of the prohibition of the sale I 
and ex})ort of opium, taking into consideration (a) the amount of com- \ 
pensation payable, (6) ^the cost of the uecessary preventive measures, (c) ^ 
the loss of revenue 

4 — Whether any change short of total proliibitioii should he made 
ill the system at present followed for regulating and lestnctiiig the opium 
trade and for raising the revenue therefrom 

1 5. — The consumption of opium by the different laces anA in the 
different districts of India, and the effect of such consumption on the 
%noral and physical condition of the people 

6 — The disposition of the people of India in regard to (a) the use 
of opium for nou-medical purposes, {b) their willir^nesb to beai iii whole 
or in part the cost of prohibitive measuies 
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Address by tbe President. 

Lord Brasscy, !^r(‘sid(*iit oJ the CoTJiini^^ioii, dolnoiod t]ic iollrnMiis; 

, opening address — In openine: tLe work of tins CoinnnsMon in Jndia, it 
may not be unfitting that I should off<*r one oi tno observations from tin 
chair First, I d(*>iire tonoitr to the (lumnslam es ninth h.no h'd to lh<‘ 

f pomtment of the Commission With refeiemi to the sale and (oii- 
jp:iption of opinm it has been lepeated^^ bi ought to the notice ot 
irliameiit at home More than half a century ago the affan ^ of the 
1st India Company foinied the snhject of encpiii\ by a Select C\)m- 
n^tee The Committee ^^ele talh'd upon to consider the opium question 
chiefly in relation to the tiade vMth China I’he tiafht at iliat time* nas 
contraband, but the Committee, notnitli stand mg, gave its expii's^ sanc- 
tion to its tontmnance A leiv ^eais later, in 1840, Tiord Sbaitesburv', 
then Lord Ashley, made a vigorous attack m the ftonse ol Coinnions on 
She opium trade Coming down to ^ much later period, in the course 
of the enquiry of the Select Committee on East India finance extending 
over three sessions, the *siih]ect of the 4 )inmu traffic ivas frequently bi ought 
up Turning to the latest pliase ot the cpiestioii m Parliamc'iit, a lesoln- 
tiori to the ciTect that the Indian opium revenue was morall> mdeleiisibh 
was passed in the House m 1893 Many jn eminent inembeis ol the 
Government voted m the maprity, among th(‘ni Messis Asqnitb 
Fowler, Muiidella, Burt, Marjoribanks, Sir E Gie} and Sii Cliatles 
Bussell The late Government, while nnwillmg 1o aciejii flu* ])j(H)osals 
actually brought forwaicl m Pailiamcnt 1)A tin uquesentatnes oi tin* 
Anti-Opium Association, were anxious to sIioaa tliemsehis m souk* 
measure in sympathy with tlieii views Jt was ‘stated bi Mi W IT 
Smith that the policy of the Government of India bad bien gieath to 
reduce the acreage under poppy cnltivalion, and tb(‘y jiromiM'd that lhi> 
policy should be contimied Lord Cioss aKo pi»dgecl Inniself to ^oim* 
important changes The smoking of opium w«ss no loiig(‘i to be «dlow(‘(l 
on the premises where it was sold In Bombay the condition that Ihe 
license-holdei should undertake* to sell a certain quantity ol opium is no 
longer in force In the piesent \ear the snlqect has been again bi ought 
forward on a motion introduced by Mr Webb and siqiported b\ Sii 
«Toseph *Pcase, the President ot the \nti-Opinm Association That 
motion was to the effect that, “liaving regaid to the opinion (‘xpiessed by* 
the vote ol tins House on the 10th Apiil, 1801, tlial the* sy^'tom 1)> 
which the Indian opium revenue is raised is morall} mdefeiisible, and 
which urged the India^Goveinment to give practical effect to that o]niiiou 
by ceasing to grant hccuses and by taking measure^ to arrest tin* tiaiisit 
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()t Mtth^a opmm tliioui^h territoiy, and recojE^ni^iing that 

|)(‘()plo ot liuliti ouglit not to ho tailed upon to bear the cost involved in | 
this change ot polny, that oppiossive taxation and the stoppage of ex- i 
pendituro netes^aiy lor the welfaio and progress of the India people mustj 
1)0 a\oided, tins House is of opinion that a Royal Commission should bel 
a])ponitod to inqniie, both in India and this country, and to report as t^ 
(1) what letionthnionts and ^elornis can be effected m the Mihtaiy anfl 
Civil oxpendituio ol India (2) by what means Indian losouicos can m 
h(*^t (1(‘> eloped (>) and what, il any, temporary assistance tiom thoS 
Biiti^h Rxilnqiioi slionld he lequiiod in order to ineet any deficit of| 
UMMino which would ho ouasioiied hy the suppression of tlie opiun J 
tidflic ” 11 tli(‘ Govorumoiit had mo\od a direct negative to the rosolulaoir^ 

whi( h 1 have read, it would, iindoubtiedly, have sustained a defeat That^ 
result was a\(*ited hy Mi Gladstone thiowmg himself into the breach with 
a vigorous ^peKli, and wotli a coiintci pioposal for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission A\ith more limited poweis In the present state of opi- 
nion in England, wheie we see men^iuthe position of the Archbishops and 
Ihslnips and tlio late Cardinal Maniimg, suppoiting the Auti-Opmm 
movement, and yet admit! ing tlieniselves to he ignorant of the facts, and 
uiging the Go^einment to give the light ol an exliaustive and impartial 
eiiqiiny, it must be recognised that the de( iMoii of a Royal Commission 
was inevitable , and, as I uiidei'stand, that suggestion had gone forward 
some time ago from the Indian Go\ernmeiit In conclusion, I would urge 
that the active interest which has been slit) wn m England in the opium 
question should be accepted as evidence ot the deep inteiest which is ^ken* 
111 all that eoncorns tlie good govc'rimient of India Never has that feel- 
ing ol inteiest in Iiidvi and sympathy with and regard for the people 
of India been moie strongly felt tliaii at tlic piesent time In any action 
whicli may h(‘ taken on^ the subject beloie us, we are expiessly charged 
with tlie duty of asc ertainmg the opinions and wishes of the natives of 
India To those engaged m the weighty task ol goveiniiig this conutiy, 

I can give an a'lsuiduce on the part of tlie Commission that we have no 
desiie to be iiuduly meddlesome, and that, in eommon witli all om 
countrymen at lionie, we admire and lecognise to the full the adqjirable 
qualities for wJiich the Civil Servne in India is so justly renownvd 

Evidence of • 

In loply to questions by the Cliairmaii tlie following eviclenee was 
gnen by Sii David MilhT Ilaiboui 

T landed in India in Deeembei, 1803 T hav^ tlunefoie, M'rved icny 
nearly thiity yeais. 
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' In the earlier years ot niy service I was employed in Patna, and 
othei opinm-prodncing districts I joined the Finance Department of 
the Government of 'India m January 1872, and since that date I have 
served almost entirely m that Department, or m offices under the control 
of the Finance Department 

j In the earlier years of my service 1 had an opportunity of seeing the 
mportance oi the poppy cultivatitAi to the ly^its ot the distriLts iii which 
^%kt cultivation is (arri(*d on It isj a \er)^ valuable crop, and though no 
(&bt other ciops could be substituted, the) would not be so valuable, and 
t)ie piohibition o^ tlie poppy cultivation would be a senous injury to the 
districts in question While serving in these districts I hqj also a fair 
^ opportunity of seeing the effects oi the comsumption of opium Opium 
was regularly consumed by only tlie most tnfling fraction oi the population 
in the large towns Its consumption had practically no effect on tha 
general population, and I can only call to mind one oi fwo cas(‘s where 
it was consumed to an extent which was supposed to be injuiious In 
tliose cas(‘s all that F noticed waj^ that the peison was indolent, and 
appal entl) latlier stupid m the morning until he had hi*) allowance oi opium 
Since 1872 I have not come across a single peison who appealed to 
hav(‘ suffered in any way iiom the consumption oi opium Th(»re may, ot 
course, be such persons in India, but there are ceitainly not many of 
' them I do not say that I have had special opportunities of observing 
the effects ot the consumption of opium, but it is a remarkable iact that 
it IS possible to serve thirty yCars in India and to mix pretty lieely at 
times with the people, and yet never to see any evils which are woith 
considenng arising from the consumption ot opium It may be that 
there are parts of India wliere the people suffar irom the excessive con- 
sumption of opium, but I have never seen any evidence which could 
justify the belief that the consumption of opium yi India was so great 
as to constitut(' a senous evil I Jiave seen and heard a good deal of 
evidoiice to the effect tliat tlie moderate and regular use of opium is not 
injunous and is iiot^ attended with any special ev ils, and that m many 
cases its use is positively beneficial I beheve that this opinion is enter- 
tame^ by many Natives of India, ^nd I believe it to be well founded 

I have no doubt tliat the prohibition of the consumption oi opium m ^ 
many parts of India would excite the gravest discontent, and I think ita 
would be madness for a Government such as ours to attempt to enforce 
prohibition W e hav e no i ight or autlionty to jirolubit the production or 
consumption of opium m Native States, and I am sure these States w^ould 
resent any attempt to coerce them in this matter 
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I ha\e no personal knowledge ol the effects of opinm in China, as I 
have never been in that country, but I have conversed on the subject 
with friends of mine who have travelled m China, ainf in whose judgment 
and impartiality I have confidence, and their statements were to the effect j 
that the evil effects of opium in China had been grossly exaggerated ^ 

The total levenue derived from the consumption of opium in India isj 
libout Rx 1,000,000 The i5et revenue derived from the export ol opiumi 
IS much larger, and may be taken at Rx 5,000,000 in the present year ' 
The revenue derived from the export ol opium has materially lallen off in 
recent vears This is mainly due to the growing competition ol opium 
produced m Cluna, but it is partially due to tempoiary causes, such as 
poor Cl ops of opium in refceiit jears, and jirobably in some degiee to the 
introduction in China of the system under wdnch a consolidated late of duty 
IS levied on the import iii place of tlie lekin or transit duties We may 
faiily take the tol;al net leveime from opium at Rx 6,000,000 } early at 
the present time I have no hesitation in saying that it would be im- 
possibile to carry on the admmistratieu of India if the revenue were rc- 
diK'ed by Rx 6,000,000 As it is, there is consideiable difficulty in 
making revenue balance expendituie, and for my part I w^oiild positively 
refuse to atternjit the tajjk if the revenue were reduced by Rx 6,000,000 
Some revenue could, of course, ,be raised by additional taxation, but not 
Rx 6,000,000 I have no doubt the country would beai some additional 
taxation if the taxation were imposed m consequence of some disaster 
which we could not have avoided, but the imposition ol heavy, or perliaps 
of any considerable amount of taxation, m older to make good a loss of 
levenue caused by interference with the consumption or export of opium, 
would cause most serious discontent among tlie jieople of India I would 
be most unwilling 'to face the consequences of taxation imposed for such a 
purpose Of course the Jlx 6,000,000 does not represent the total loss to 
the countiy that would lie caused by the prohibition of the consumption of 
opium Certain Native States would lose heavily, and the peasants m 
many places would suffer severely, if deprived of the- chance of cultivating 
a specially valuable crop 

I am aware that it has been said that the loss of the revenue from 
opium might possibly be made good by a rc»duction in tlie army charge^ 
#11 account of British troops For my part, I am unable to see any 
connection between the two questions 1 take it that if tlie Home chaiges 
are to be reduced at all, they must be reduced without any reference to the 
opium question If the Home Government are lu j^po^^ition to announce 
on behalf of the British Government that the Home charges s)iould be re- 
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duced, I tikn It tliat tlio olTett ot that oon-^idoiation ^Mll lla^<‘ .in important 
effect upon the financial position , if they are not in a position to do so, I 
cautiot take into account the probable decrease of expenditure due to that 
cause The Go\eriiment of India have represented that the Home charges 
ought to be reduced, and I believe there has been some consideration ot 
^the question in faioiir of an open Commission to enquire into the subject, 
But on the oth(*r hand, J undersfend that oti a re>ie\\ the War Office and 
Ifecasury held, if anything, tliat tJie charges on account of the Biitisli 
^|||O0ps m this eouiitiy are not largei than they may fairly be 

^ There is one othei consideiation whnli has befsi put foiw.ard in lei^aid 
to the loss ol re\enue, and it is this that if the exports* ot opium from 
India were piohibited, itsj abolition might be spiead over a senes of yeais, 
say thirty years , so that the los^ (d revenue wouiyi be gradually introduc- 
ed, and leave the question to adjust itself iVgaiiisUthat^rbposal 1 foi my 
part desire to piotest in the strongest tenns It would throw upon posteri- 
ty a burden which we are unable or unwilhng to take up ourselves, and 
there is no good reason to suppose tBat posterity will be m a better position 
to bear that burden No man can tell what the liistoiy of India will be 
during the next thirty years It may bo that the countr}^ will bo financi- 
ally prosperous, or it may be that it wdl be inr great huaiKial difficulties 
We are in very serious difficulties at the present time, and the financial 
burden of to-day would be simply mtoleiablc if our piedecessois had 
decided thirty years ago to ^top the export of opium, and if oui revenue 
was five millions less than it now 

Q — Turning to the military charges, the leason for opposing any 
modification in the present system ot the opihm monopoly being partly, 
and, I may say essentially, financial, it is impossible to exclude altogethei 
from view a general consideration of the variom charges which the Gov- 
ernment of India have to meet In a speech in the House of Commons ^,1 
m support of the motion which led to the appointment of the present 
Xlommission, Sir Joseph Pease made special lefereiice to the lapid increase 
In the military charges He quoted figures, and pointed out, first, that 
th^mihtary charges had increased from 1880-81 to the present tune by 
million tens of rupees, that the British Army m India had increased 
dunng the sai»e time from 63,000 to 71,000 m 1891, and lie Nati^ 
Army from 126,000 to 149,000, and I believe there has been a large 
increase in expenditure on military works Have you any reason to 
i^preheud a further •development m the same proportion m the military 
eilpenditttre loi the external defeuces.of India ? 

? I 
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A Nobody would be better pleased than I if it could be found 

possible to reduce the military expenditure, but there are difPerent opinions 
on tlie subject It depends upon the coiiise oi e\ents whether the charges 
increase or not 

Q — Yon ar(‘ in a position as a financial officer to fonn an anticipa- 
tion of the military necessities of the future'^ j 

A —Going hack a little, nly objeitions to the abolition of the produc | 
tion of opium in India are not by any means purely financial If every 
iiipec we levy directly or indirectly w^ere to be made good to the Govern- 
ment of India, I would still say it wrould be a mistake to abolish the 
protliictiori pf opium, because no e\teusi\e measure like that should be 
fenced on people w^ho don't want it, unless m order to get nd of evils of a 
most serious character, and I don’t hold that the evils are ol any serious 
chaiactor Looking at the question from a practical point ot views it is 
piTtectly true that the Home cliarges and the military charges m this 
country may be reduced , on the other hand, it is equally possible that the 
the Home charges and militaij}' charges liere may increase ^ e nia} liave a 
vuii on our froiiiier& v^hich might be a source ol most beiiou‘^ financial em- 
bariassmciit , that would also be the case if vre have to meet an extensive 
famine, and we liav'c serious difficulties lu attempting to introduce a gold 
staiidaid in India , and 1 am not prepared to take into coirsidciati(»n a 
possible increase oi decrease of expenditure unless upon more defiiiit(‘ 
gi omuls I tidniit tliat if the Home charges are reduced, the financial 
po'^itioii will improve, and that it the military expenditure loiluceJ, the 
hiiaiicial ])osition will be better, but I have no guaraiit(*e in favour eithei 
of 1 eduction of expenditure or increase of revenue I can form no estimate 
Q — If the military defences of the country are of such a charactei 
that no Goveinment could afford to disregard, and if it is financially 
impossible for the Govenflnent of India to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the House of Commons, m "^uch a contmgenev as that it 

will be incumbent for the Imperial Gov enmicnt to deal with the defence 

question 

. A— I IWM' no doubt that wlwn thing- arc at the worst, mo shall 

hope to rceene assistance from the Imperial Government • 

Thew IS one matter — ^the feehngs of the jicople ot India wito r^aid 
to toe prohibition of toe consiamptioii of opmm m InduirAwith reg^ to 
whito I wish to spedl, I hold a veiy strong opinion that the prolnbitiou 
of toe oonettniplaOB in India would of itself eitcite discontent m many 
patte’t^IiKiifcaiiditironHfiefoayfortois GoveniBiont to attempt to 
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enforce the prohibition of the consumption It is different m a country 
where everybody has a \ote and a great majority of the people have come 
to the conclusion that the traffic in a certain article should be put down 
But if the consumption of opinni is to be put down m opposition tp the 
general wishes of the people, or a lai go proportion of the people, the con- 
sequences may lie very 'serious 

I Q. — That consideration was^oonsidcreil when this Commission was 
lljppomted, and we are specially charged under the order of reference to 
wt ourselves into contact with those races which are the chief consumers 
opium , 

A — I have no doubt that the opinion I have fonnc;tl is correct, and 
that it will be very difficult to stop the consumption of opiilni in this 
country I also wish to say that I am not aware if the Government of 
India have any nght or authonty to prohibit the dbn sumption of opium in 
Native States, and many Native States would resent it * The amount of 
revenue denied from opium by Native States is very great 

Q — Perhaps you may not imapproprjately glance at one aspect of 
the question, and that is vitli reference to the exportation of opium in 
relation to China What is your view as to the feelings entertained by 
the Government in China with reference to the opium traffic 

A — I have no special means of saving what the feeling of the 
Government ni China has been in the past, or what it is in the present 
I hope the Commission will find other witnesses who can mfonn them on 
the subject But I am satisfied that the Government of China could 
not prevent the consumption of opium m that comjtry They would find 
it impossible, I think ^ 

Q — Supposing that a large increase m the duty of opium wei c 
imposed, and that the Chinese Government agr^pd to it, what is your 
view as to the probabb effect of such increase of duty levied in Chinese 
port$ with reference t(]|||ugglmg ? 

A — We hnowHfe the Chinese are most adroit smugglers, and I 
presume the higher^flf duty on the importation of opium the greater 
the^teij^ptation t<^^^ghng woi^d be But the Chinese 

to prevent ^MRUng tolerably well , and I believe 
ilgreement withra|||Nuthori^ at Hong-Kong to prevent 
I tbbik they (M?j||H^vent smugghng unless the temptation Was rity great. 

Q — ^As of fact, we know that the managment of their 

cuatoAss has be«s^i]iider the supervision of Enghshmen fpr years 
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A — T know that it was done at the instance of Sir Robert Hart, 
that the levy of import duty has been so managed, and that it is done 
m a fairly effective manner • 

Q — will now direct your attention to a fact of considerable impor- 
tance Lookmg at it on behalf of the Government, yon would naturally 
recognise the importance of meeting the objections ^f those who do object^/ 
to the opium revenue * * 

A — Certainly 

Q — Particular exception has been taken to what iS called the Bengal 
monopoly In seconding the motion in the House of Commons at 
present Session*of Parhament, Sir Joseph Pease, as President of the 
Anti-Opium Association, expressed himself in words which it would be 
proper I should read He said — “ The position of the Indian Govern- 
ment IS a position whicl is tembly iimque It hcenses every poppy plant 
that IS grown , the Indian Government subsidises the whole of the culti- 
vators of the Province , they frequently have as much as two millions 
sterling out in subsidies in the country , the Indian Government are the 
people who are responsible for this , they are the people who license and 
who regulate more or less the growth of the poppy accordmg to the 
exigencies of the trade , it is a position wluch I may say is perfectly 
unique , they subsidise the groirers , they buy the crop , they manufac- 
ture the drug and sell it by auction at Calcutta. This is the position of 
a beneficeut Chnstian nation. We do hcense pubhc houses, but we do 
not carry on a trade in pubhc houses , we are* not the manufacturers ol 
all tlie whiskey used in this country, and if we were, we should hesitate 
before trying to force our whiskey crop according to the exigencies of 
trade As a moral Chnstian nation we have no right to trade, and that 
in one of the greatest causes of misery to the human race ” That is the 
opinion of Sir Joseph P^se which I wish to bnng prommently forward 
for the consideration of those who have the Government of the country 
We have another view of the same kind call|ttLfor more weight, as it 
comes from Lord Harting^n, late Secretary of for India, wlio m 
a despatch of June, 1881, said — “ The pomtslMprluch the position of 
the Government has been chiefly attacked are — (llp^ direct conne^on 
and (2) the pohey pursued towards the^M|^ Government in 

it. As regards the first, it can scaii||y jjft^’ontended that 

the ’subjects of Hative States can be prohibited from opium, or 

that the exportation of opium was not a legitimate^gj|| ^<^ <o f revenue 
But it IS obvious that the Government are in a pohition 

when, as in Bengal, tljey are the manufacturers of, an^lpplsrs in, a drug 
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which is a subject to great abuse, and which, m the opinion of many 
perdons, is the cause of much evil and misery ” 

Then we have the views of the Anti-Opium Association, as put for- 
ward more particularly in f pamphlet which is referred to in Sir William 
Muir’s minute of 1868 In that minute reference was made to the re- 
teommendation of Sir (Charles Trevelyan in favour of the appointment of 
^ Commission under the Government of In^a for the consideration of the 
K^lzpediency and practicability of introducing the Bombay ^stem into 
l(eugal, and, among other arguments which are there urged, was the 
large amount of ^oney which was locked up in advances to cultivators 
This objection and other objections were discussed in Sir ^William Muir’s 
mmute, and among other references was a reference to the opimon of 
Mr James Wilson, at that time Finance Mmister of India, and his ob- 
j'ection to the change proposed in Bengal amounted to this that if you 
have the Bombay system m Bengal you will no Idngerliave the Govern- 
ment brand, and opium will sell to less advantage in the market To 
that the answer was that Bombay opium had not the Government brand, 
and yet you get a bigger pnce The mam afgument for a change taken 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan was put m this wise — “ Pnma facte the change 
proposed will remove a blemish from the admimstration without injun- 
ously affecting the finances. It cannot be a proper position for the 
Government of India to occupy m which it has from year to year to 
determine the quantity of opium which has to be brought to sale ” This 
was taken up by the Anti-opium Association, who adopted the arguments 
they found in Sir William Muir’s mmute I have thought it well 
to put before you the arguments which have been addressed to the Bntish 
jmblic, and wbch have so far prevailed with t]iem as to result in the 
position which led to the appointment of this Commission The assault 
was most senously addressed to the question of the Bengal monopoly, 
I am aware that the despatch of Lord Hartmgton has been met by a very 
able mmute on the part of the Government of India over which Lord 
Bipon presided, in which very strong reasons were given in favour of the 
Bengal monopoly But I wish to lay before you the position put forward 
^ir Joseph Pease, and I would ask you what your view is on one 
point, oand especially with reference to this Sir Wilham Muir m this 
minute urges the impossibhhty of any immediate change He said th^ 
new system would, of course, be substituted gradually, and then sug- 
gested that it might be tried experimentally in districts selected for the 
purpose, and if the results were such as the Government could not accept 
from a financial point of view, and if further it was found by experiment 
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that smugghng was stimulated, and that it mcreased rather than dimin* 
ished the growth of opium, the experiment would be discontinued This 
question of the Bengal monopoly bemg yery strongly pressed, I would 
be glad to hear your Tiews 

A — The arguments which you have read are no doubt plausible, 
and I have no desire to speak otherwise than with respect of those who i 
used them, and of their con^ctions , but I think that when they are 
exammed those arguments will prove to be entirely unsound The real 
question is. Are you, or are you not, going to abohsh the production of 
opium in Bengal If you are going to abohsh it, thefe is no use in 
discussing the monopoly system, or the production by Government of 
opium And the question resolves itself into this — ^assuming that the 
production of opium is to be continued — what system gives the best 
results, the mono^ly s};;stem or the system proposed to be substituted 
font I must say, I think. Sir Joseph Pease has put the argument 
unfairly when he talks of subsidising and licensing. The result of our 
system is to very largely reduce the area m which opium would be 
otherwise cultivated, and 1 don’t think the Government is fairly open to 
the charge of stimulating the consumption of opium It limits the 
cultivation of poppy and the extraction of opium for the purpose of 
raismg as large a revenue ait possible and checking the immoderate use 
of it in India There is a very large consumption of spmts m England. 
If the Government decided to adopt the system which prevails elsewhere, 
namely, that of making over the production and sale to local bodies, and 
if possible, to reduce the quantity of spmts every year to one-fifth of 
the quantity now consumed, could they be fau*ly charged with stimulatmg 
the consumption of spmts? There is no doubt that it would check the 
consumption What the Government has done here is to hunt the 
production and consumption, and at the same time to enlarge the revenue. 
At present under the supervision of Government oflficers the poppy is 
cultivated and produced, and brought to the central factoiy, and the 
production is limited 

If you have a different system, which might be called “free trade,” 
the Government would still have to hcense the cultivation and production 
of the drug , they would still have their own officers to supervise, and to 
lewy the duty upon it , but, on the other hand the cultivatovs would have 
to pay a higher rate of interest for the advances which those who would 
the place of take the Government would make , they would require to 
keep up an establishment, and the Government would also keep up tlieu* 
establishment, and the result would not bear so high a rate of taxation as 
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it does at present, because it must come out of tbe pocket of the producers; 

^ and there would, at the same time, be a gi eater chance of smugghng 
owing to the two estabhshments 1 also think that the opium would not 
fotch so high a pnce on account of possible adulterations 
L Reference has h^cn made to Malwa opium fetching higher prices 
^)ian Bengal opium, but it should be remembered that Malwa opium 
Kiontams twenty per cent moi‘e of opiusn then Bengal opium There 
^ more moisture in Bengal opium than m Malwa opium On the other 
^^and it would be a veiy serious matter to allow the general cultivation of 
'we poppy under ‘license, because the growth would, in all probabihty, ex- 
tend over a large area, and there would be greater nsks of smugghng 
therefore, on all grounds the monopoly system is supenor to free trade, 
even from the pomt of view of the Anti-Opium Assoeiation 

Q —I was contemplating asking you one or igvo questions about the 
home charges You have given us already in your general statement your 
general view, and 1 think it is hardly necessary to occupy your time, or 
that of the Commission, in ehcitmg*the obvipus confession that you would 
be very thankful to have these charges reduced, and you would not refuse 
to entertain the belief that, on the ground of equity, something might be 
done in mitigating the present burden which India has to bear at home 
These points are obvious, and it is also obvious that if anything is to be 
done to advocate the cause of India with the Bntish pubhc, it is not the 
work of the Commission, though some of us would return home m the 
belief that in another capacity it might be our duty to move in the matter. 
I, therefore, would not trouble you with any further questions from the 
chair ; but if there are any otlier points upon which yon wish to make a 
statement, we shall be glad to hear you 

A. — There is one pomt on which I wish to make two remarks, it is 
a most serious question It has been argued or ^d that we should give up 
our treaiy rights with China as regards the import of opium into that 
country, and should prohibit the import of opium mto China in the 
interest of the Chmese people Now its seems to me that to justify the 
interference of the Government of India in interference of this nature, it 
woul^be necessary to prove, first, that the consumption of opium in 
China was such an overwhelming^ evil that it is our duty to interfere 
in the mteresifof humanity , and secondly, that our mterference would 
be attended with such benefit as would outweigh the loss of revenue to 
^India which would certainly follow Of course, it is for this Commission 
to come to the eondlusion whether the consumption involves evils to 
country of such a character as to justify mterference 1 
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am of opinion that thatas not the case , I have not been to' China, and my 
opinion can only be taken for wiiat it i& wortli But upon one point I 
have no doubt If we abandon our treaty rights with ^ China, and aUow 
China to impose any duty it pleases, the whole of our present IndBan 
revenue from the export of opium to China will be lost to India We 
sell, yearly, a certain quantity of Bengal opium’ at the highest price |j 
every additional rupee imp^ed upon ^it m China will involve a cop 
responding reduction in the price paid for opium m China, and sudb 
a reduction in the Calcutta trade means an equivalent loss of Indian re- 
venue The Malwa trade in opium has been m anythm^ but a flourishing 
condition for some years , and its export has fallen off ; any increase m 
the taxation in China must be met by a corresponding reduction in this 
country The destruction of the Malwa trade would be the most senous 
blow to the States which produce that opium, because opium is their 
most valuable cr( 5 p 0 n the other hand, the imposition of a higher rate 
of duty into China would have no effect upon consumption of opium m 
China It would not affect the total duty upon Indian opium, because 
Indian opium bears the highest duty Already imposed upon it, and m the 
case of Malwa opium. Government would be forced to reduce the export 
duty 111 order to save loss Even if we were to assume that the Govern- 
ment ot India was prepared to see the Malwa opium trade extinguished 
or reduced, any considerable consumption of opium in China would not 
follow This opium has been largely displaced in China by indigenous 
opium and Persian opium, and its reduction will be accelerated by the 
quantity of Indian opium exported In my opinion the financial effect of 
the Government of India domg away with the whole or the greater part 
of the Indian revenue derived from the export of opium, would be of the 
most senous character Apart from the question of raising the revenue, 
which would lead to the destruction or senous reduction of one of the 
most valuable articles oF export trade, which at present I can see no 
means of replacmg, it would have consequences upon the rate of 
exchange, which might prove disastrous at a tune when we are atiemptmg 
to introduce a gold standard into India The success of that measure 
depends very largely upon the proportion between Indian imports and 
exports , aa(J any change winch would tend to reduce exports njay nave 
senous epusequenoes. It is conceivable that tlie consumption of opium 
might be the cause of such evils as to make it possible iii the interests of 
humanity and moraiSty to^force us to wash our hands^of the whole business,^ 
but I deny that this is the case, I am a Ci\il Servant of thirty one yearsf ^ 
standing, and have served m the Financial Department twenty one years. 
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1 was a member of the Royal Commission upon gold and silver two years 
ago. 1 liave made a special study of tlie Exchange quesiioii, and 1 wish 
to gi 7 e this Commission the most solemn warning of the consequences of 
destroying the opium revenue lean see no justification for measums m- 
tvolving such results, and I am confident that this measure would not pro- 
buoe any of the ben^ts expected in the case of China. My connection 
Kth the Government of India will come to p close before another week is 
Ifer, and I desire to place this my dehberate opinion upon record as the 
outcome of the expenence which, I think I am forced to say, is of its 
abaracter, not surpassed by any living member of that service 

The President — It will be our duty carefully to weigh your state- 
ments and paper which, you may be assured, will receive our most careful 
consideration Speaking on the matter generally in relation to China, 
I suppose we are all of opimon that whatever dhr views may be of the 
history of those relations between England and China in \he past, in the 
present those relations are governed by the resolution of the House of 
Commons, and the observations njade by Sir J Pergusson Pubhc 
opinion would never sanction any exercise* of force on the part of 
the British Government to compel China to receive our opium That 
declaration is before the Chinese Government to act in such a way as 
they may think j'ustified Any additional duty levied in Chinese ports 
must inevitably lead to additional smuggling, and it would be exceptionally 
difficult to put a check upon smugghng if our increase of duty were to 
stimulate it 

Q — By Sir J Lyall — You have anticipated in your evidence most 
of ihe questions I had thought of asking, but I will ask one or two 
upon smell points If any savings mthe Home Charges should be effected, 
if there were any praticable things to be done whidi would cost money, 
and yet have urgent claims, the Indian revenue would be set free to afford 
the money wanted for canals, railways, or for example, for reducing of the 
salt-tax? 

A. — ^Nobody knows better than I do the claims upon the Govern- 
ment of India for very useful and good purposes and to an mdefimte 
amohnt jx>o A great many*things are wanted which ought to be provided 
for if money was available. My whole career has been that of occupymg 
the important pbSltion of refusing to provide money for objects which are 
directly of importance^ , 

Q — In the last letter to Lord Kimberley from the Anti-Opium 
Society, which is smd to represent the pref ent case of the Society, it is 
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said that the suppression of the opium trade with China would, in all 
probabihty, have a beneficial effect upon ailyer and exchange, by putting an 
end to tibe drain of silver from China, to a certain extent, thereby enabhng 
the Ohmm to use silver in place of copper, and that it would thus check 
the depreciation of silver. Do you think there is ai^ truth in this 7 

A —I think there is no evidence of this at all. 1 have heard many 
strange arguments in connection with tine currency question, but this in 
one of the strangest. 

Q. — You think it would have no effect, either good or bad ? 

A — 1 do not see the connection between the two thmgs The 
consequence, as a lawyer would say, is too remote. 

Q — It IS said m that letter that, if the trade in opium were stopped, 
in all probabihty the fiade in Indian productions of other kinds would 
be greatly increased 7 

A. — ^I imagme that, if the cultivation of the poppy were stopped m 
India, whether for export pr not, •a great deal of land would not he 
fallow, but other crops would be put in, but nothing so valuable as the 
present opium cult^ation We export now ten millions worth of opium 
If these were stopped, we should either fail to pay our foreign debts to 
that amount, or export something else I apprdiend the way it would 
be brought about would be by the exchange fallmg till we exported some- 
thing more, and until our natural imports were reduced I know no other 
way of adjustmg the accounts. Depend upon it exchange will fall veiy 
considerably. 

Q — By Mr Fanshawp. — I should like rather to clear up the posi- 
tion of the Government The resolution of the House of Commons, 
dated the 13th June, 1898, pressed upon the Government the continuance 
of their pohcy to gradually dimmish the cultivation of opium I should 
like to ask what is the Government policy at present as regards its real 
objects and the hmits withm which such dimmution should be earned 
out. ^ 

A — The policy of the Government of India in regard to opitm 
has varied somewhat from time to time accordmg to the views of Gfbvem- 
ment members for tiie time being. For a good many years j^st the pohcy 
in regardio internal consumption has been to raise taxation upon opium, as 
far as would be possible, without increasing smuggling The object of the 
policy should be, I think, to raise a revenue and, at the same time, check 
jBie ex ceseijre consumpto n J>y in greimi ng its pnep^^As regards the eiqiorts 
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of o|dum from Bengal, the policy has been to sell about the same amount 
every year, neither diminishing nor increasing This means that the aver- 
age area would remain the same, rising or falling accordmg to circums- 
ianoes I may also mention that the pohcy of Government hsat not been 
tile same in every province, beoause in some provinces, as Burma and Assam, 
in IS believed that opium was consumed to an excessive extent and in these 
Iprovinces special restnctions wecre imposed, both by raising the rate of duty 
fluid limiting the number of shops I am not sure whether that^pohcy has 
tiot been earned too far. As regards Malwa opium, the policy has been to 
impose as high a duty as it could bear, raismgit and reducing it as found 
practicable It may be a question whether this resolution has nghtly 
desenbed this pohcy, but the pohcy has been what I have stated it to be 

Q.-— This great diminution as regards exports referred to is not ne- 
cessarily a part of the present policy of the GoveVnment 

A.— No, nor can I say that it has been m the past My attention 
has been called to a statement made m the Ifouse of Commons by Mr 
W. H Smith I looked it up thi» morning, and found that he had des- 
enbed the policy as the pohcy of the Home Government. I was not aware 
that WM the policy of the Home Government until ^ that statement was 
made, and the policy here has been what I have stated it to be I may say 
that from personal knowledge 

Q — By Mr Mowbray —Amongst the subjects referred to the Com- 
misBion is the amount of compensation payable to Native States I do 
not thmk you have given us any estimate of what they may have to 
receive, Hoes it mean Native States alone or cnltivators ? 

A. — 1 suppose it refers generally to both , but the senous amount of 
compensation would be the compensation payable to Native States and 
their inhabitants As you have no nght to stop their cultivation of 
opium, their amount ^of compensation would Be a matter of bargam with 
those States. It would be a^large amount, but 1 can’t say what the 
amount of compensation would be, nor what the States would accept 
Opium is grown in a great many Native States, even in States of which 
1 do not know the names It mvld amount to crores of rupees 

% —Ho yon consider that wre will be also compen^tion payable 
cultivators, i^ome of them cultivators of the Government of India, de»'^' 
pnved of that method of using these lands ? 

A —This is very much a question of fact If these cultivators and 
landowners from whom they hold land lose their profits and rents, I 
suppose it would be a question whei^ er tj^ej^oupht not to €^m|en^t^ 





It the loss was small, it would not be necessary ; but if ike loss was 
senous, something would have to be done for them I could not 
give you any estimates of possible amounts, but I do iiSt tlmik it would 
be anything hke that payable to Nlitive States 

Q — I believe there are other products of, the poppy besides the . 
actual drug 7 j 

A — Yes, poppy seed is of» eonsideraWe value It is a good deal^ 
exported, and a good deal used m this country 

Q — Another point is the cost of the necessary preventive measures 
Assuming that it would be impossible to prohibit the 'growth m Native 
States, that the Government would have a right to prohibit the growth 
in British India for some of the people of India, do you think it would 
be possible, with #ie resources of the Government of India, to stop the 
export trajle to Ol^ina or elsewhere ? 

A — I think a good deal could be done in the direction of* stopping 
the very large exports to China, because opium is sent in such large 
quantities, and it would haye to go fiowii the sea coast I think in this 
way the exports could be practic^ly stopped , but the whole resources of 
the Government would be unable to prevent smugglmg from Native 
States into British India Some of the small Native States are m 
half-a-dozen scattered places,* and the extent of boundary between Native 
States and Bntish India must be some thousands of miles m extent 
The prevention of smugglmg into Bntish India is beyond the resources 
of the Government 


Q-r—Sometime ago a Commission, assembled on this particular 
question, referred to the cost of necessary preventive measures ? 

A — I thmk I can give you no estimates of what it might be, but 
you would require a large army of pieventive officers, and when yon had 
got that army you would not prevent smugghng even then 

Q — ^In regard to any possible alterations m the monopoly system 
of Bengal, 1 behqve you have in the Punjab^ apparently not to a very 
great extent, an acreage duty ? ^ 

A — Yes idiere is ; there is a (Mam growth of poppy and •an 
*# j^eage levied upon it. 

i Q — Bas tlie experiment been tned upon a large •scale so as to 

^^enable you to speak with any certainty upon the effect 


A — I think it is a peotdianty of the Panjab, and circumstancos 
there are totally different to what they are in Bengal ,* but I am inchned 
to thmk that ' the amount pf tai^ imposed upon opium by that duty is 
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fjdiy ikiuch smaller than what is levied apon opium p^rown in Bengal 
Other officers will be able to give you more accurate information on the 
subject 

Q —By Mr. Wilson, Do I linderstand you to say that the 
^fioy of the Government of India is pretty much the same as that de- 
bated in the House of Commons by the late Mr W H Smith, the 
Leader of the House. & ^ 

P A — I said that the pohcy of the Government of India is that which 

I have explamed in my answers It may be a question whether that 
j^hcy is correctly* descnbed in the Resolution spelling of the Indian 
Government I should not say that it would be the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India and 1 am not aware that it is the pohcy of the Home 
Government. I don’t know whether your attention has been called to the 
question asked in the House of Commons subsequently on the 23rd 
Apnl 18 by Mr. Maclean, — “I beg to ask the iJlnder-Secretaiy of 
State for India whether the India Office has any evidence to show that 
the recent reduction in the area of poppy cultivation m Bengal is due to 
the intention of the Government of India to do away with the opium 
revenue httle by httle, and not to the commercial necessity for reduemg 
production in order to keep at the price in face of the mcreasing com- 
petition of opium grown in China , and whether the pohcy of the 
Government of India with regard to this source of revenue is correctly 
expressed by Sir David Barbour, the Indian Finance Minister, who in 
mtroducing his Budget for the year 1891-2 said ' — ‘ The opium revenue 
has no doubt fallen largely, and at this moment there are no indications 
of a recovery. On the other hand the fall up to date has been discount- 
'ed, and provision made to meet thf consequent loss of revenue As the 
fdl has been so great we may fairly hope that for the present we have 
seen the worst?’ And the answer to that question was — ** The reason 
given for the reduction of the area of poppy cultivation in Bengal is 
tibat the reserve stock of opium had become unduly large The statements 
of Sir David Barbour no doubt do correctly esqiress the pohcy of the 
Government of India.” The reason for that was that we had very good 
joro^S for a number of years, and aconsiderable stock of opium accumulated , 
therefore it was not necessaiy that the usual area should be brought under 
cultivation. That answer was given by Sir John Gorst out of my financial 
statement, audit rightly expresses the pohcy of ihe Government of India. 

Q. — The fact then was that Mr. W« H. Smith was scarcely correct 
as to the pohcy of th^ Goveniment of India when he made that statement 
m tbe House of Commons. 
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A — 1 think some allowance must be made for him : he was not the 
Secretary of State for India. It is a very large conntry, with many Pro- 
vinces, inhabited by a great many races, and a great many complicated 
questions connected with the adminiskation, and it is not to be wonderedy 
at that even the members of the Government at hdme should not be comjl 
pletely informed on every practical questjpn. m 

Q — ^May I direct you to the language oLSir James Fergusso^ 
when in the same debate and representing the India Office, he used these 
words — “I freely admit that the Government of India have never denied 
that it would be very desirable to reduce the production of opium , they 
have dimimshecf the number of licenses and the area m *which poppy is 
grown by about 10,000 acres ” 

^ A. — ^As a statemeirt of fact that is correct enough, but it was shown 
in the answer of Sir John Gorst that the area of cultivation was reduced 
because we had a large stock of opium in hand, and therefore to keep up 
the quantity required it was not iiecessary to put the usual area under 
ciiltuation When there hat's been bad crops the area is increased 

Q — Taking the statement of Sir • James Pergusson to represent 
the India Office, and the statement made by Mr W H Smith, who was 
the leader of the ^ouse of Commons for many years would really mean 
A. — I cannot say what the impression of the House of Commons 
might be, but I believe that on many occasions many inaccurate impres- 
sions have been conveyed to that House — (A laugh ) 

Q — Then on the question of fact Is it quite correct as a question 
of fact to say that the area under cultivation has fallen 100,000 acres 7 
1 find that the area under cultivation in 1890-91, was about 500,000 
acres. Taking ten years before ; that is, in 1880-81, it was 5BC,000 
acres , so that taking the difference m ten years, it was 36,000 acres 
and not 100,000 

A. — That corroborates my statement that inaccurate observations are 
sometimes made m the House of Commons I don’t think there is much 
difference But of late years the area under cultivation has rather fallen 
off In 1892-93 it was 456,000 acres I think the fluctuations #ire not 
due to any special policy but for two or three years we havf* avoided any 
increase of cultivation, teoaufee we were liable to be attacked in the House 
of Gommgns 

Q. — In the same book there is a statement as to the aVc^ra^re j)ro- 
duction of opium per beegah The general result goes to show that thd 
produce has gradually fallen off. 
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A* — That IS a question which was very much discussed a good many 
yaiws ago About twenty years ago there was a considerable falling 
dCE 111 the production, and it was tliought that the soil would not produce 
same quantity a^ before, that it had deteriorated m quahty. But just 
Hbout that time a change in the seasons took place and the produce 
Bpcame very large and we had a ^ senes of very^ good years Becently, 
lUbwever, there has been a series of very baft years, but it would be wrong 
^ base any conlusiou upon the result of a few years 

Q — Before the Indian Finance Committee in 1871 Sir Cecil Beadoii 
was asked whether the action ot the Government had been, while encoura- 
ging the use of opium in other countnes, to discourage the use of it among 
their own subjects He answered “ Certainly ’* Would you agree witli 
that? 

A — If you limit the production by saying it shall v>nly be sold in a 
certain area, and im^se a high rate of duty, and only allow it to be sold 
in a limited number of shops, you distinctly discourage the consumption 
Q —He was asked what was the reason Und lie said, ** The object of 
the Govemnient was a fiscal object , to get as much revenue out of opium 
as it possibly could He was asked whether it was indifferent to the 
Government whether the opium was consumed by the Chinese or by their 
own subjects. He said, Not quite The profit upon opium for exportar- 
tion IS very much greater than the largest profit which we obtam from 
opium sold to our own people 

A — Certainly, in a large number of places the profit on opium sold for 
internal consumption is greater than the profit derived from opium sold 
for exportation. The profit on a seer of opium sold in Bombay is much 
greater than the profit on a seer of opium exported to China I may 
mention that the rate of duty on opium for internal consumption vanes in 
different Provinces In some Provinces the consumption is compara- 
tively small and in others there are great facihties for smuggling In these 
cases we don't impose so high a rate of duty, as in Burma and Assam 
By the President Q — In^ Burma you have decided to put a 
restriction upon the sale of opimj^ 

A — It has been decided At the consumption of opium by Natives 
of Burma should bo absolutely pohibited, making allowance for those 
who have been accustomed to use it in the past, 

By Mr Wilson* Q — ^Theu Sir Cecil Beadon was asked, But it 
has been the wish of^the Government not to encourage the consumption 
of opium among their own ^subjects,” He answered, “ I do not think that 
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the consideration l^as had much weight with the Government as far as I 
know. I think their object has been to get as much, revenue out of the 
consumption of opium as they possibly can 

“And the Government would have been quite ready to see it 
consumed by their subjects as well as by the Chinese 7 J 

“ I do not think the Government have ever regarded the subject! 
Ill that point of view, and endeavoured \o get as much revenue out of itn 
as they possibly could 7 ” 

A. — Sir Gecd Beadon had no doubt the means of knowing what the 
policy of the Government was at that time, but that refers to a state 
of things long p&st His evidence refers to what took place about the 
year 1860, but in the past few years and especially at present the point 
looked at was not excluqively the raising of revenue At the same time 
if that was the /inly point looked at it must be remembered tliat tlie 
raising of revenue had also the effect of checking the consumption It 
does not stimulate consumption But I am inclined to agree with Sir 
Cecil Beadon as regards the. policy %f the Government a great many 
years ago, that they looked only to the raising of revenue, and the point 
was not raised whether the raising of revenue checked the consumption 
Q — Then he was asked “ Therefore you may say generally that 
your sales of opium in India as well as m China are adjusted to obtain 
the utmost revenue possible 7” And he said “ Yes ” Probably your 
answer would be the same 7 

A — I should say decidedly, speaking of the present, that our desire 
IS to obtain a maximum of revenue from the opium consumed in India, but 
it would bb incorrect to say that would be the only consideration either as 
regards India or China As regards India we do take special measures 
where the consumption is behoved to be excessive I am not sure whotlier 
those measures have not been carried too far, but they have been adopted 
in deference to English pubhc opinion As regards China, the question 
of the revenue derived from the export of opium being under discussion and 
very strongly attacked by men whose j^pmions are entitled to weight, we 
have by force of circumstances grown al^ut the same quantity of opium 
every year We have not very largel£plfaicreased the re^nue afid have 
adopted a middle course, rather preserving^ the status quo ^ 

Q —In reply to the question : ** I understand you to say that opium 
IS grown * m India simply for the revenue,” the answer given by Sir Ocril 
Beadon was that the Government only required the opium as a means of 
obtaining revenue, Another question was, “ If they could obtain more 
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terenue by doubimg the cnltiYation they would addpt it, and would not 
be detened by tbe effect it might produce;” and the answer was 
♦‘Probably not ” 

A Sir Cecil Beadon no doubt had knowledge of matters of which 
^he had knowledge, buf I can say confidently that no considerations of re- 
venue at the present time woujd induce ^the Oovemment of India to 
mttompt to double the cultivation of opi^um, and if they attempted to do it 
^^e Bntish Government, that is, the India office, would have prevented it, 
Ind Parhament muld not have allowed it One would never dream 
of doing it. 

Q — You referred to the net revenue from opium as being 

Bx, 5,000,000 Are you aware of the statement made in the House of 

Commons by Mr Bussell, the Under Secretarjf^ in India, that that sum 

was not likely to be realized by Bx 600,000 7 
• 

A — ^It IS doubtful whether we shall get that revenue this year It 
may be less, but may be more m Hie presei\t year , but the amount I 
would expect is Bx 5,000,000 You may get a nulliou or two milhous, 
but five millions is a fair estimate It may be somewhat less* tins yeai 

Q —You said m your statement that you would probably export 
Bx. 600,000 less this year 

^,_Y^hen the estimate was made we expected a good crop and 
rather higher pnces The crop proved a bad one and as a consequence 
we have had to pay less for it , probably there will be a savmg of 
Bx, 400,000 or Bx 5,000,000 On the hand when the price of silver 
falls we lose Bx 130,000 or Bx 140,000 But you may take the reve- 
nue at Bx 6,000,000 which I think is rather a low estimate 

Q,^Are you aware that the Anti-Opium Society have advocated the 
payment of the deficit by England 

.1 should say that if measures are taken which would do away 

with the opium revenue to anymatenal extent I really think England 
would have to pay. I myself Jg/M not recommend the abolition of the 
pioduOtion of opium even if EiJSl would pay the whole 

Q.-— Are f ou aware tharmt is a part of the programme of the 
^ntj-opium party. ^ 

A,— I know that there are members of Anti-opium party who are 
in fhVour of Englalfd making good the loss to the India^venues, but 
1 mumot aay what the pohcy of the party id as a party. 
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Q —'In May 1891, Sir Joseph Pease stated that in the House of 
Commons 

A — So far as England would make good the loss, so far the fa ■unci al 
objection falls to the ground, I mean so far as the loss would be 
good permanently . j 

Q — By Mr Pease • — The revenue the last two years does noti 
aotually represent the returns of the past year, because there has been a 
considerable reduction of stocks f 

A — There has been a considerable, reduction m, stock We hare 
no reserve now 

Q — In 1888-89, there was a very considerable reduction of area 
under cultivation ? 

A — Yes there wa^ % 

Q — Was any compensation given to the cultivators ? 

A — There was a reduction in cdtivation , whether or not licenses 
were refused I cannot sayj but I have not heard of any compensation 
No one would think of proposing compensation My behef is that the 
reduction was made under the orders of the Government of India If I 
had been in India I should have recommended that the area of cultivation 
should not have been diminished 

Q — You menfioiied that there is a very considerable revenue derived 
from opium by the Native States , can you give any figures ? 


A — I could not give them myself , it is very difficult to prepare 
these figures, but we are prepanng them I think they raise the 
revenue mainly by charging veiy high rent upon lands given up to opium 
cultivation You will find great difficulty m gettmg accurate figures 

Q — The crops are grown upon lands belonging to the Government 


A — ^The land system here is different to what it is in England I 
fancy all the land m those States belongs to the Government in theory , 
but the cultivators have certain rights * 

Q — Have you any information irHBid to the revenue derived by 
China? ^ 


A. — ^The revenue derived by the Chinese Government from the im- 
port IS very considerable. They charge thirty taels as import duty and 
eighty taels as consolidated lekin duty I have always understood that 
they get a Ijl^er revenue from tlie imports of Indian opium than from 
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Hative grown opium , and I have further understood that they have a 
diffioillty in getting into their own hands the revenue collected on the 
qpium grown m China, because the money has to pass through the hands 
of the local Governments and they appropriate as much as they can for 
the purposes of their oto pipvinces 

I By Mr, Fanshawe. Q — Do you think it the nght policy of the 
Povernmeiit to discourage the cdiisumptioii^of opium* 

A — It IS right to discourage, to a reasonable extent, any immoder- 
«le use of it It IS a drug liable to great abuse. 

Q — Do you think that in the past the Government of India looked 
upon it in the past entirely as a matti^r of reveinn* 

*A — I understand Mr Wilson’s question to refer to the state of 
things disclosed m the evidence of Sir Cecil Beadoii Sir Cecil Beadon 
was an officer who had special moans of kiioiMiig, and J apprehend his 
answers as regards opium were correct , but it is certainly the case that 
the moderate and beneficial use of <opiuni hps been brought to the notice 
of the Government in recent years Formerly 1 do not think the case was 
enquired into , and 1 mu&t say that until two or three years ago, I myself 
was not aware to what extent opium was consumed in moderation, or 
noticed its beneficial effects I have been surprised, since enquiries were 
made on that score, at the mass of evidence to show that its effects are 
beneficial when used in moderation Every branch of the subject has 
received attention durmg the last tew years 

Q, — ^It has not been left out of sight altogether 

A Yes , but like other Europeans, started with a very decided 

prejudice against opnun When I came to the country, I, like many 
others, looked with prejudice against opium ^s one of the evils of the 
country, and I have fairly come to the conclusion now that the evils 
have been greatly exaggerated But that there are evils attending its 
immoderate use I do not deny 

Q By Sir James Lyall* — In answer to Mr. Wilson in reference 

to Sir Oecil Beadon’s evidence, you admit, that probably Sir Cecil Beadon 
correctly described the policy which existed down to about 1860 Sir 
Oecil Beadon’s evidence I suppose was confined to Bengal, but my recollec- 
tion is distinct that m the Exqise Manuals which are published in 19’ortlierii 
India under the name of Thomason’s Directions to collectors, and m the * 
circulars winch wew> issued by the Punjab and Korth-Westem Provin- 
ces Governments long before 1860, the moral obligations of managing the 
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internal sale and consumption of opium were plainly asserted. Hava 
you ever had occasion to refer to that manual 7 * 

A.~I hare never had occasion to refer to it I thinh Sir Cecil Bea- 
don's expenences would be mainly confined to Bengal ; but m so far as ! 
he spoke of matters coming under his own observation, his evidence is at | 
good as that of any other person But % is most improbable that he ^ 
could speak with authority as regardsthe North-Western Provinces or the 
Punjab. So far as his personal experiences went there can be no bettet 
authonty 

■vldMAe Tealerol lay Btu ^on-Hajor Gtooril Bloe, 

Surgeou-Major-Gencial Bice was ^etTcallS^ being 

led by Sir William Bobefts The following is tlie abstract presented by 
him — • 

I have been a member of the Indian Medical Service, Bengal 
Establishment, for thirty-seven years,«dunng thirty years of which I have 
been employed as a Gml Snrgeon in the Central Provmces, and for 
about twenty-eight years in medical charge of Distnct and Central 
flails — of the latter for twenty-two years , during three or four years 
oi the time I was also supeniitendent of one or the other kind of jail 

It was alwnys my duty to examine mto the state of health of 
every prisoner on his coming into the jail and when he was dischargede 
r estimate that about 1,300 or 1,400 pnsoners passed tlirough the jail 
every year on an average For the twenty-two years that I was m 
medical charge of a Central Jail, it was occupied by long-term pnsoners 
from eight civil distncts In those days pnsoners were transferred 
without any regard to the state of their health, so that I was dealing not 
only with the lowest kin^ of cnmmal classes, but with those in the worst 
possible state of health, for which with them the standmg means of 
rehef was opium 

Being medical officer I was held responsible for any undue sickness 
and mortahty that occurred, so that it became imperative on me* to 
appraise carefully the state of health of every pnsoiier on admission, 
and by a personal examination of eveiyone of them at least#once a week, 
to see how they kept their health during their imprisonment So that 
JL came, for a long series of years contmuoudy, to be intimately acquainted 
witli the heald;^ oharaetenstics of a not inconsiderable# body of mdividuals 
who from tlieir mode of life are most prone to become addicted to the 
abuse of opium. 
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It was an important part of mj enquiries to ascertain the extent 
to which they were; so addicted for ^everal reasons, but especially for one, 
niunely, to enable xne to determine the nature and extent of the labour 
^ which should bo allotted to them m each case — a duty which in all cases 
,<«8ted with me ; and also to enable me to advise the ma^trate as to 
jtfie degree of culpabihty attachmg to a prisoner when he failed to perform 
,|kbe full task awarded. From my general knowledge of the people, as 
^ Veil as of these pnsoners m particular, 1 became impressed with the fact 
that, when depnved of his daily dose of opium, a man habituated even 
to the moderate Use of it would fail to complete his full task, and in 
consequence it devolved upon me to state whetlier 1 thought this occurred 
from the above depnvation oi from a vicious perverseness in the individual. 

In common with tobacco, alcohol, hemp c4:ugs, luxuries m diet, etc 
opium was forbidden as an article of ordinary use under, the prison rule 

It is a fact, of which I have no doubt whatever, that never, from 
the very first years of my service, did I recommend opium to be given 
to a prisoner as a special case iu%e form m which he had used it when 
free. 

As far as I can estimate, 1 should say that m no more than two 
or three cases in the year were men impnsoned who were suffenng from 
the abuse of opium, and in those cases 1 was able to satisfy myseli that 
this abuse was owmg to pre-existing disease 

In the Central Provmces, malanal fevers, with severe ague and dysen- 
tery and diarrhoea, are diseases with which the people are afflicted In 
these, muscular pains, nervous irritability, gnping, and tenesmus are 
common and persistent symptoms, causing an amount of depression and 
inability to exert one’s self that can only be appreciated through actually 
suffenng them. 

It may, 1 think, he safely stated that not ten per cent of Uie popula- 
tion all over India ever consult medical men of any nationahty practising 
the European system of medicme Not twenty per cent ever even sec 
one. Practically, therefore, the great majonty of the population are 
beyond the reach of such advice The conseqnenoe is that either they 
consult hakeem or who mvariably ad^nister opium for these tor- 

ments, or ihej^have discovered its beneficial effects, and take it themselves. 
They soon have to take to it regularly, for these pams are ever present 
in one form or another, and senously hinder the people m their work. 
The effect m such eases is magical, a man, Utei^^ disabled from 
these ills, after a ^ose of a quarter or half a grain of crude opium, 
in a few minutes begins to become a new man, and is able to do a 
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fall da/s work. He knows that if lie cannot do this he and his family 
mnst starve Even in Europeans who do not suffes anything like the 
hardships and exposure natives do, this drug is often called for, and in my 
hands has been equally successful When the European gets well, he 
stops the drug, and, as the causeguof his ailments Which obliged hun to ^ 
resort to it are in his case only occasipi\p], he is not called upon to recur 
to the use of it so soon again Not so the native * he is always exposed 
to these causes, and the results never leave him, and as, for the reasons I 
have above stated, the use of opium is the only relief available, he must resort 
to it continuously, or die prematurely of disease or starvation. Taken in 
small quantities^and, as a rule, it must be in small quantities, for opium 
is dear and the native too poor to mdulge m it unnecessarily — ^the indivi- 
dual leads a healthful, ajid if not a vigorous or robust life, certainly one m 
which he is enabled to maintain himself and his family in tolerable pros- 
perity 

But a small percentage suffer so severely from the effects of the 
diseases I have named, that they mnstVesort to tiie drug in steadily m- 
creasmg quanties, and I presume it is from those individuals that pictures 
of the injunous effects of opium are drawn 

But those who draw such pictures unconsciously exaggerate the 
effects of it on the great mas? of the people tlirough inacquamtance viith 
the purposes for which it is used, and the manner and extent to which 
it has come to be a daily necessity, just as tabacco is 

Without this remedy at their hands, and readily accessible, the 
suffenngs of the people would be very 'great As I have stated above, 
it may be accepted that medical rehef for the gre^ bulk of the people is 
non-existent, and I regard it as most providential that such a remedy as 
opium 18 within their reach 

The recollection is famihar to me, of prisoners declaring that inability 
to perform their allotted tasks was owing to their being depnved of their 
small daily dole of opium It was also well recognised among tlie jail 
officials Hiat, no nlatter how successful they may be in excluding tobacco, 
spints, or other forbidden articles, they were never sure of being able to 
keep opium out of the jad ; most people beheved that, owing to its small 
bulk and the ease with which it could be concealed, it was constantly being 
smuggled m and was m free use among the pnsoners 

In flmg lin g out my experience among prisoners it must not be under- 
stood that w expofience lay altogether among persons of this class It 
should be reciSlected that daung all the years named Ibove, I have had to 
doal With native infantry snd cavalry soldiers, pohcemen and some hun- 
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4r6d8 of thousands of patients resortmg to charitable hospitals and 
d^u^nsaries. ^ 

My general experience with the latter classes confirmed me m my 
iHjpinious as to th j mode of use and effects of opium among the former. 

It should also he recollected that there is a sort of popular idea 
mottg Government officials of all classes and iiationahties that any uu- 
sual slackness or mactivity In the performance of their duties or any 
ckness, the promment sign of which was letliargy, on the part of their 
l|||Lbordinates, was due to the abuse of opium, or to an occasional debauch 
with it In consequence it was a common occurrence with me to have my 
attention directed to the possibility of this being the cause of the indivi- 
dual’s temporary mcapacity 

But the result of my enquiries was just the reverse , the sluggish- 
ness was due to his inability from one cause or another to procure his 
usual dose 

One reason 1 have for mentionmg these details is to show what 
means I had, or was obliged to resort to, of ascertaining the effects of 
opium on the people as it is used by tlie great mass of them 

If such use of it as they now resort to were even restncted only, it 
would be productive of a considerable amount of suffenng as a conse- 
quence of residmg in malanal tropical climates, for which I know of no 
other smgle remedy, of the nature of food, dnnk, or drugs that could be 
substituted for opium Quinine, besides being expensive, is useful only 
in malanal fevers, and has httle or no effect in relieving the torments of 
dysentery, diarrhoea, rheumatism, &c 

It will be noticeckthat I abstain altogether from defending the use 
•oi opium on the grounds that it is not nearly so demorahsing as alcohol, 
and that we should look at home as to the effects of the latter before 
gomg abroad to trouble ourselves with the former, on the maxim that 
•‘two wrongs will never make one nght ” Ido not look upon this as 
at all a satisfactory line of argument To me it appears that the fact of 
our not being able to prevent the abuse of alcohol is no reason at all why 
we should leave opium alone if it is anything like so destructive, physical- 
ly and morally as it is represented to be 

I have seen it stated that the natives of India are much more toler- 
ant of the action of opium than those of Chma or Upper Burmah I 
really believe this is only a general popular notion, for which there are 
no substantial or rational grounds, except the one that Indians have been 
accustomed to opium* from time immemorial, and in their case a constitu- 
tionsl tolerance ma^ have been develo|)ed. 1 have no experience with 
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Chinese, but I have had a goodly number of Bormans under my medical 
charge iu jail and I did not peroeiTe either more or les{} toleration of the 
drug when administered mediomally on their part as compared with the 
Hindustani pnsoners Besides, I have satisfied myself m my professional 
practice that Europeans are more to lerant->-i s;) require larger doses of 
opium — ^than natives, bulk for bulk The former have acquir^ no tolei^ 
ance of it as a race. e 

In this connection it may not be amiss if I mention that in the 
early years of my professional practice I learned that to produce the full 
beneficial medicmal efiects of opium, much larger doses of it were necessaiy 
than is laid down in books, or than were prescnbed by my brother medical 
officers in India As time and expenence gave confidence in tbs direc- 
tion, 1 became what may be called a fearless prescnber of the drug , 
doubtless timid arsons would descnbe me as a reckless one But fins 
never deterred me , it was sufiicient encouragement to me that my 
patients got well of their diarrhoea and dysentery withm short penods 
My practice lay in distncts T^h^re theue bowel-complamts are yearly veiy 
prevalent and very fatal, being especially harmful to young European 
children They occurred mostly in the ramy season — a time when, the 
nvers being m flood, there was no getting away from them for change of 
climate as can be done now with so much facihty in these days of 
railways • 

I enter into these otherwise tnvial details m order to convey some 
idea of the extent to which I became familiar with the various uses and 
effects of opium, and of the yeoman’s service it did me during thirty years 
of extensive professional practice 

Examined by Sir William Roberts stated as follows It was my 
duty to examine into the health of the pnsoners directly they were taken 
into the jail The average^umber passmg through the jail in the course ot 
a year would be about 1,300 or 1,400 The pnsoners were mostly of the 
criminal classes , they were a not inconsiderable body of individuals who 
generally suffered from the effects of a malanal and tropical climate and 
resorted to the takiiJ|f of small quantities of opium as a relief from tlieir 
suffenngs My expenence was almost entirely confined to the Central 
Provmces, but dunng the last six or seven years my eiqienence has 
extended beyond these Provinces I beheve that not mortf than ten per 
cent of the population all over India ever consult medical men of any 
nationahty practwmg the European system of roedicme, and althoug 
there are a number of dispensaries scattered all ovftr the countiy 1 1 iin 
1 am right m saying that not twenty per cent ever even see^ sue a 
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Wdieal man ; practu»lly therefore the great majority of the population 
are beyond the reaoh of such advic^. The oonsequenre is tiiat they either 
IBonsult hakim or lmd$ who inyanably administer small quantities of 
itaium for the torments the people suffer from diseases caused by the 
B^ts of malaria or 'they haye discovered its beneficial effects and take 
b themselyes The effect in sqch cases js magical It enables them 
K do a good day’s work ; if he cannot get the opium he knows that he 
%id his family must starye. Even among Europeans who do not suffer 
hiiiy thing like the hardships and exposure natives do, this drug is often 
Hilled for and in my hands has been equally successful The natives of 
the malarial districts in the Central Proyinces probably take about half 
n gram of crude opium at a time It is taken m a solid form called 
vmMuU I cannot say how often they take it daily, but 1 have never 
seen one of these men under the influence of opium In these remarks I 
am dealing with the bulk of the people, the poor , but a small percentage 
suffer so severely that they take opium in mcreasmg quantities 

• ^ 

Q.-— Is it your suggestion that the diseases yon mention increase iii 
some patients in spite of the taking of small quantities of opium and 
therefore they take it more and more 

A— Yes 

0* — Is it your suggestion that if they do not increase the doses they 
would be in a distinctly worse phght. 

A. — ^Yes 

Q. — So the disease would still go on from bad to worse, but the 
ftymptoms are not the symptoms from the effects of opium, but of the 
disease. 

A«— ’Yes ; that is my expenence. 

Q. — ^You have no eiqienence of people who have contracted the 
opium habit except the people who suffer from disease caused by the effects 
of malaria among perfectly healthy people 7 ^ 

^ ♦ A.— -I would not refer to people who suffer from the effects of malaria 
as unhealthy people. There is no native of India who does not some time 
or other suffer Irom malarial fever. 

Q.— 'Have you been to Rajputana 7 

^ A.— No I 8p^ of Ondh and the Central Proviaoee, which ate 

wy mabnal provinces, where the people suffer from malarial fevers, am^ 

^ id^senteiy and rheumitism 
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By Mr Fandia;vre. Q.— You are aware that Government qmnine ! 
IS sold all over the country m five grajn doses for one •pice. | 

A.— The price charged is a good deal beyond the means of the i 
people. To effect a cure five grain doses of quinine must be taken three o|J 
four times a day for four days, and then siqgle doses for eight or ten davH 
after • • m 

Q — Am I to understand that an effective doses of opium is cheaper 1 
than an effective dose of quinine ? i 

A. — Yes , because I have an idea that a good deal of the opium 
that IS taken haCb not paid duty and therefore they get it cheap 

By Sir William Roberts. Q — Among soldiers have you had 
medical charge of Sikh» regiments ? 

A— No • 

Q — Have you ever noticed that opium has the same effect on 
soldiers as on pnsoners • * ^ 

A — Yes, but it has a secondary effect as a stimulant The want 
of a dose is more severely felt then the want of tobacco or alcohol 

Q — Have you known pnsoners who have the opium habit unable 
to perform their tasks from ifant of their customary stimulants 

A — It IS very uncertain It would be conjectural. 1 have no 
recollection of any thing to that effect 

Q. — You have not known men to recover from the habit of opium 
taking After what time would a man recover ? 

A — It would be different in different Provinces One would recover 
after a week , another woijdd take a fortnight I would never be certam 
that a man was not getting his regular dose of opium The improve- 
ment would probably be from the effect of regular diet and mode of hvmg. 

Q — ^As far as your eKpeneuce goes is opium taken in such quanti- 
ties that the people who take it suffer from tlie effects of the opiunj as 
well as from the fever for which they take it 7 ^ 

V 

A.<^Only in a few cases among prisoners ; not the general body. 

* Q, — You are aware that the dose you mention is very small as com- 

plkred with th^ doses taken by many opium eaters ? 

^ A.— YeSj but they take it several times a day, amounting probably 

ta fivb grams a day I have no personal knowledge ol it. 
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' * Q,*— You must dr&w a distinction between the use of opium in 
Sertam districts whm it is taken mejrelj medicinally and in cases where 
% is used as a stimulant. Am I to assume that you hare no expenence 
tf the use of opium taken as a stimulant when taken by healthy persons 
I A.*^I have said that in ^y expenence it is taken to chock or prerent 
BOse pains and aches which are dittendant \(pon malanal diseases. 

^ — You say Europeans require larger doses than Natives to 

iMuce the same medical effect ? 

^ A — Yes. What I mean to say is that to produce the same 
medicinal effect you would have to give a larger quantity to IJuropeans 
tiian to Natives. It however may be answered that that is because the 
tSoropean is not accustomed to the habit I mean the Europeans have 
not the same toleration for opium that Natives have although they require 
larger doses to produce the same effect. It may be answered to me that 
Europeans have acquired a toleration, but Europeans don’t acquire a 
toleration. The point is that th<ey reqmre laiger doses to produce 
the same effect, and this c&nnot he said to be any toleration of it So also 
the Chinese may be said to have no toleration The point 1 wish to show is 
that the Indian is not more tolerant to opium than the Chmaman or 
German. 

Q — Your expenence of opium has been more or less medicmal in 
malana , it is connected almost entirely with its effects from malana ? 

A —I believe this induces the people to take it There is another 
— ^the habit of mothers amongst the poorer classes giving httle bits of 
opium to their children when they have to leave them to go about their 
l^sehold duties These small pills keep them quiet when conductmg 
^hieir business, and probably they then acquire the habit The amount 
given is about the one-eighth of a gram of^ opium This opium is 
largely adulterated with foreign substances 

* Q ~fiy Mr Pease — There is no more necessity for the Indian 
fli B^nking opium than the Chinese 7 
( A.— -A greater necessity 

Q .-..They are more susceptible to the influence of opium — smallei^ 

produce same effect 7 
^ Yes, where tiien medicinally. 

9y Mr. Wilson. Q. — I notice that you have expressed a certain 
of disagreenHHIt with some of your professional brethren in your 
with tdgard td the use of opium. Does that difference of 
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cannot say that I hare spoken to my professional brethren 
on that point. I do not tiiink X have any eiqperience which would justify my 
givmg an answer one way or the other. 1 have nbt made enquiries ; 
blit it IS a Gunous fact that one medical officer speaking to me yesterday, i 
mentioned that he also had found it necessary fy produce larger dose^ 
of opium in this country than were prescribed or laid down in the pharj 
macopoeia o • * 

Q.~By Sir William Boberts Where was his experience gathered ? \ 

A.— He was m Calcutta chiefly. ^ 

Q. — By Mr. Wilson : Do you know BussellV book on malaria 
which relates particularly to Assam ? 

A.-— I have heard of the book, hut have not read it. I have never 
been in Assam. 

Q. — By Mr^ Wilson : Mr Bussell uses this language : “The opi- 
um eater enjoys considerable immunity from malanal affections m the earlj 
stage-— the first few years of indulgence in the habit before the orgamc vis- 
ceral changes arc set up, and> the general shattenngof constitution results, 
which prematurely break down the consumer of opium, and render him an 
easy prey to diseases of eveiy kmd’’7 

A. — ^My experience does not coincide with that. In my opinion the 
disease from which the man « suffered arose from other causes — ^from 
climatic causes in spite of the opium. 

Q. — Then Mr. Bussell deals with prisoners in jail. He says-i“No 
work can be got out of a long confirmed opium-eater. He can digest 
nothing but light food — ^milk or soups. On ordmary diet he suffers from 
diarrhoea, tending to rapidly run to dysentery. His system has very 
slight heat making power, he is extremely susceptible to any changes of 
temperature, and cannot ostand cold , he thus is specially liable to both 
chest and bowel disorders.” 

A.— I have no experience of that in the Central Provinces. 

Q — ^Mr Bussell further says — “The emaciation of the opium- 
eater is characteristic and extreme. Eventually after haying bee^ a 
source of infinite care, after repeated courses of medical and dietaiy 
treatment, after having caused large expenditure m sick diet, extras, 
etc, he perishes, usually of a chest or bowel disorder, or, perhaps, 
from practical starvation from eventual inability to digest any kind 
of food, even the lightest and most delicate**— M^ experience in the 
two or three cases per tennum which I have mentioned always ^mabled m 
no detect Ihe disease as the cause of death, and not tha^l^um halnt* 
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llnie disease went on and pfogressed to a fatal isme In spite of Uio hse or 
|4dnise of opnm. It was the disease that killed the man, and not the 
I^Opinm. I differ from the conclusions drawn m that book. 

K Q, — By Mr. Wflson. — Further on it is said* “The obserrations of 

Kpreral surgeons, of extensive experience in opium-eating regions, confirm 
mhe popular belief that the opium-eater, in the early stages of the habit, 
■mile as yet not constitutionally broken, by^lts long continuance does, as 
matter of fact, enjoy considerable immunity from malanal affections. 
I It would appear from the whole tenor of this that Mr# Russell thinks 
''tfiat in the earllar years of a man it affords some rehef, but that after- 
wards it breaks him down, and I take it leaves his later state worse than 
the first 7 

A — He and 1 are in agreement, until the^ disease has so far made 
progress that the man gets worse and dies in spite of ^he opium. 1 say 
the man dies from the disease * He says he dies from the opium. 

Q. — By Mr. Handas Veharidas — ^you say that these people were 
not allowed to have opium in jail ? * • 

A.— No, it is prohibited in jaals. 

Q._You have to give something instead. 

A —No, except in the cases of two or three men whom I found 
extremely weak and suffenng from the abuse of opium, and then it was 
adznnustercd indirectly. 

Q.— When they got nd of the habit were they as healthy and as 
Strong. 

. A. — They were not so healthy and strong, because they were 
suffermg from the effects of previous disease 1 was also never 
sure th|t they were not getting opium surreptitiously from the prison 
warders. There was always a general suspicion that opium was bemg 
surreptitiously introduced into the jails. 

Q«.By Mr. Fanshawe • — You have spoken of malanal districts, 
and I think you were m eight distncts • was it a wrong impression you 
foAned that these distncts were in the condition of ordinary distncts in 
Bengal. 

A.— I w& referring to the eight districts from which prisoners were 
transferred to j*ails« The whole of the districts were malanal— ordinaiy 
malanal districts. 

Q. — ^Has it been in your experience that opium-eaters who hve in 
them are m the habit of increasing their dose of opium. 
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A.— I have not soffieient experience of the quantity they take ie 
enable me to answer. It is generally understood that they have to m- 
crease the dose ; but whether they do so or not I do not know. 

Q. — You state as the result of your own experience that tte moder- 
ate use of opium amongst the people generally, is well-estabhshed and 
rgeneal ' ^ 

A — Yes, that is my meanhig ; the nSoderate habit of eatmg opium 
IS very generally wdl estabbsbed. 

Q. — By Sir James Lyall — ^You have had great admmistrative experi- 
ence Opium IS greatly used, you said, as a medicme , ban you conceive 
any practical system whereby opium could be provided at moderate lates 
for medical purposes without facilities for allowing its use as a stimnlnnt 
or intoxicant. Can you conceive it ? 

A — ^Asfaraathe medical department stands at present, it is im- 
practicable The agency is not sufficiently extensive. The pohce agency 
would be untrustworthy, the temptation to sell opium would be toM 
great 

Q. — By Mr Wilson • — There has been some evidence that opram is 
taken for the purpose of stimulatmg sexual passion. Do you know any- 
thing of that ? 

A — have no personal knowledge of that. A man in my position 
IS not likely to go mto results of that sort as regards the use of opium for 
stimulatmg or intoxicatmg. I have heard it talked of but 1 have had on 
eS^nence 

Q.— By the Maharaja of Darbhunga You have said that one 
of the reasons why people take opium is that haikimB and kohirageB are lu 
the habit of prescnbmg opium for diarrhcBaandidysentery ; and also because 
you consider it is the cheapest thing, but are not there other uipdicmes 
they prescribe — don’t they, in cases of diarrhoea and dysentery, prescnbe 
vegetable medicmes other than opium. 

A.— Undoubtedly, they pxescnbe them largely— bael fruit, kino, 
eatechu. Bael is very popuW but not so efficacious as opium. ^ 

The commission here adjourned for the day» 
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The Rev. J. M. Thobnm, DD examined, stated, in answer to 
questions by the President, as follows • — I am a missionary, and am at 
present Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church .in India and 
Malaysia I have been thirty-four years m the East, and have personal 
expenence m almost all parts of India My present duty is to superin- 
tend all the Methodi st Churchea m the Inian Empire We have 
missions among thirteen different races, and I am eiqiected to visit all 
these every year, afld I have therefore had a very wide field of observation. 
We have a large number of Natives under our supervision, about 50,000, 
chiefiy m Northern India, but we b^^kve some of all these races In my 
early life in India, I spent a ^eat deal of time among villagers, and had 
opportunities of ascertammg their views on public questions, and I am 
convinced that the habit of opium-eatmg is a very great evJ . but not s^ 
mne^ in villages as m towns I have had opportunities of companng 
Indian Natives wim the Chineso^m Smgapore and Penang, and m every 
place I regard the opium habit as a very bad habit and very deletenous to 
those who mdulge m it ; but it is very much more mischievous among 
the Chinese than among the Natives of India The opium habit is worse 
in Bajputana than in Rohilkund; whilst m Kumaon and Oarhwal and many 
other parts of India it is not used at all. The physical condition of the. 
people of the Punjab is very satisfactory when they are not under the effect 
of this or any ol^er pemigious habit ; they are a finer race naturally than 
the people m many other parts of India. The lower classes of Rajputaaa 
are an mfenor set of men The opium habit is certainly more preval^t 
among the lower classes than among men of the supenor classes. There 
IS very great difference m the hold the opium habit has upon differen)^^* 
persons ; some can give it up without much trouble , with others DUiS ^ 
nearly impossible. I have been told by mtelhgent Chinamen that it hadV 
a peculiar hold upon those of their countrymen who mdulge«ui the habit , 
it has a fasemation for them, and ^ey cannot give itnoip without ex^eme 
Bufiermg* It would be difficalt to form an estimate of the proportion 
of the population viio indulge m the habit temperatply, and those wb<^ 
take it m excess ; but, as a general rule, you can tell a man who takes 
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'<»pmm m excess by his countenance Speaking roughly, I would say that, 
among those who are in a position to get it, about one-half use it in 
lekcess , amon^g others, about one-tenth. Habitual consumers of opium 
mnong the poor expend about ono-cighth of their earnings, which, as a 
j^nimum, would mean, say, one pice ; the maximum, to a man of the 
labouring class, would be about four pice, the earnings of that class 
Banging from eight to twelve pice a day • At the lowest, a man spends 
Bbout onsN^ighth, at the highest, from one-third to one-half It is very 
npmmon for them to spend one-half, and as the highest of the class earn 
^Bcntt twelve pic^*, it follows that their children suffer from msufSciency 
m food. There arc some forty or fifty miUions of people m India who 
hnTe insufficient food as it is, and if one-third of a labourer’s income is 
Moen for indulgence in the opium habit, it follows that it must cai^e 
suffering among theu* children I think the worst of the evil is that it 
is the cause of the starvation of milhons of^chil^n® This applies to 
Bajputana more parfi^euEriy, to my cert^ knowledge, and it is much 
the same among the poorer classes ^in the Punjab The classes which 
are called the depressed classes” are tile same in all parts of the 
empire 

Q — Can you give a general view as to your cxpenence as to the 
results of the opium habit physically, mentally, and morally 

A —Physically, where opium is used at all to excess, it undoubtedly 
weakens the constitution after a very few ’ years It differs, however, in 
individuals ; some may take it foi many years without much apparent 
harm ; but, if you take fifty confirmed opium smokers, you would find 
foriy were physically affected , they show it at a glance With 
' regard to those who eat opium, the effects are not so bad ; there is a 
great difference between eating opium and smoking or drinking it In 
th^ Punjab opium is chiefly taken in a solid form , sometimes they mix 
it with o&er substances, but that is more commonly done in Rajputana 

Q <-T«!Bave you any experience as to the value of opium as a protec- 
tive fever 

# A^I think that is a popular delusion I have never met a doctor 
wljpot prescribed opium in any *form as a protective against fever, 
or h cum for lever. The natives of India, especially the poorer desses, 
ase subject to ell manner of delusions They believe that anythmg 
which makes ^ nisa feel more comfortable is domg them good and it un- 
doubtedly inalots thgm feel the effects less I have been m districts 
where the natives <a)|K>se children m the mm as a cure for measles. 
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Q.-r-On this point jon give your behef, as a layman ? 

A. — Certainly ; but I hare had et^nence in the nipst sickly places 
and swamps where they never use opium, and where some of our Gml 
Surgeons say that it does protect them from fever they don’t obtam 
exemption from fevers • 

Q — Have you any experience of tl^ value of opium as enabling 
people to bear an unusual amount of bodily toil 

A — ^1 have given some attention to the point They can carry heavy 
burdens, perhaps to the extent of fifty pei cent more, withm a given time . 
but they have no powers of endurance, and ultimately it "tends to break 
them down At* Singapore, where there are about ten thousand jinnk- 
shaw drawers, I am told that they use opium to give them strength and 
endurance, but the reaction which ensues must, m the nature of the cases, 
and it undoubtedly does, break down the constitution Intelligent Chinese 
connected with the administration of the public revenue at Singapore, told 
me that those ten thousand men don’t live on the average more that seven 
years. I asked an intelligent* physiciah if that statement was correct, 
and he said that it midoubtedly did shorten their lives very much 

Q — Have you anytliiiig to tell with reference to the manner in 
which the opium habit is icgarded by public opinion from a moral pomt 
of view 

A — ^The opium habit is considered a public vice generally, and 
in sections where it is more common it is iii less disfavour Wherever 
the Hmdustani language is spoken, the tcTui “ aphiuu ” is used, and is 
regarded as a term of abuse It has a sting which docs not belong to 
the epithet “drunkard ” An opium eater is regarded as untiustwortliy , 
he would steal or do anything to get the drug Hence in mo^t parts of 
India it is considered disreputable 

Q — ^Do you thmk that persons who consume opium are generally un- 
reliable and dishonest 7 

A. — Yes, unless they are well-to-do men , if they have not the money 
and become confirmed in the habit, I would not trust them. I would 
not trust their word, but I cannot say that ordinarily a man wl» 
takes opium is dishonest or untruthful 

Q.— In China it is a matter of common knowledj^ that many 
natives, who are eo^loyed in confidential positions, are more or less con- 
sumors of opium. 

^ A.~I don’t deny it. I have stood before an opifim den in a street 
hard by and watched the people entering it I found that the lowest 
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imotmt a man ispeat in his pnmbase was two annas, and the largest was 
tme and-^^half mpees* When a poor man must bAve a large quantity of 
opium didly, there is only one way for him to get it, 

Q.«*^With regard to the hcensing system, do you consider that the 
'TOstriction upon th^ production and sale of opium is regarded as an eyil. 
^ A, — 1 should say that anything put ugon sale publicly will have its sale 

pbioreased, no matter what the article is Then when you add to that the 
^Imthonty of the Govomment, the people generally thmk that because it is 
*lilidi0r Government restnciion its value is enhanced, and that tends to 
Imsvease the sale 

Q -—Suppose the Government did not consider itself called upon to 
prohibit the sale of opium , the imposition of license duty on the side, or 
the levy of export duty must, to that extent, be a restraining mflueiice. 

A — ^It is a charge upon it, and my idea is that the &le will be mcreased 
by any pohcy except prohibition If you close a few shops it is so much 
in favour of morality, but as long you keep enough shops open to 
supply the pubbc, in the nature of the case lihe use of opium will continue 
to increase 


Q —But the system of licences to a certain extent is a restnction as 
compared with free sale 

A — ^Certauily , anything that reduces the number of shops is better 
than free trade 

Q,— Gan you tell whether the prohibition of the consumption of 
Opium on <he premises has been fully earned out in Calcutta yet ? 

A— *1 think it 13 carried out as far as I know everywhere now in 
**Oldoatta it has been earned out since March or Apnl last 

Q. — ^Have the results of this prohibition been beneficial 

A.— I think undoubtedly they have. There have been some pnvate 
ojnum clubs set up in Bombay, and I am told m this city, but they will 
do much less harm than the opium dens which used to exist 




Q.— As you consider it desirable to prohibit ihe sale of opium, would 
Igiblic opinion be Jn favour of such a measure ? 

^ A,— I say Without exception, that if you leave a million of people 
from the higl^r Glasses and from thirty to fifty hnliions bom the lowest 
^ases out of consideraiion, the balance of the people woulddrs owaftelm- 
Ibgly in favour of dosing opium shops > 

Q.— Do yon leoogmse any exceptional difficulty in &e caerying out 
^ such a measure if a Government hke the Bntish Gove«iment of India ? 
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A.*-*No1ihiiig very difficuH, but they would haye to couiuder ihc^ 
question of oonfinned opium eaters ; I should be glad see some oou- 
sideratioo shown in such eases. 

Q. — Supposing a pohcy of prohibition were adopted, how would you 
propose that the loss of revenue resulting from Buch*prohibition should bs 
xaet. Would you be prepared ^ propose additional taxation, or can you 
suggest economies or other means of meeting the difficulty ? 

A — am not a British subject, and therefore I feel a little hesitancy 
in expressmg an opinion, but I must say that the people of India are 
extremely sensitive about any mcrease of taxation If assured on that 
pomt, they would be almost unanimously m favour of doing away with the 
production and sale of opium But if I may be allowed a smgle suggestion, 
I would say that if tobacco were put in the place of opium, it would yield 
almost the same revenue ; certamly one-half. And if the Bntish Govern- 
ment were to take mto consideration the fact that the heaviest portion of the 
mihtary expenditure is incurred in the North-West Provinces and on the 
North-West frontier, and, ^uld regard it is an Imperial and not an 
Indian question, and, m view of that fact, if the Imperial Govenunent 
would pay a part, if not tlie whole, of the military expenditure on the 
Nbrth-Westcrn frontier, this question would disappear 

Q — ^Are you aware that, by a declaration of the representatives of 
the Bntish Foreign Office lu the House of Commons, the position now 
taken up by the Bntish Government m regard to opium is this, that it is 
free to the Government of China to adopt any policy they think fit in 
regard to the importation of opium. 

A — am aware of that As to the pohtical view of the question, 
I don’t feel competent to express any opinion 

Q — ^Do you regard this matter as a moral one 7 

A,— Certainly. 

^ Q.-*«-l)o you thmk there is any danger of the habit spreading among 

the Indian people generally^ 

A.-**Z think, if the present policy is pursued, it will I think there 
is gleat danger, beoanse the people are be^mmg more prosperous, and if 
they hid the'means, Mhd if the sale is within thoir reacb* there is the 
gicA^hnigdsj of <ti spreading all over the Empire and becoming a veiy 
common Inbit 

Q.»Do )rou know anytiiing of the statistics of fonsumption in India 
* A,--Idoiot ' 
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Q.-— You ore not prepared to say what the statistics wou}d show as 
htimased eoupi^ption as per head of the population 7 
have lUd no opportunity of collecting statistics, 
h . Sir ViHiain Roberts Q — think you said that the evil effects 
mt opiUBi-tdtiiig were seen m some distncts and not in others. Do you 
Bbaow of ai|y uudarial district w^ere there is not a belief in the saying 
H^er of opium? 

^ A»^In the Terai distncts of Bohilkuud, about thirty years ago, I 
Wor heard of opium being used, though it is the most malarial district 
aU India, i should have discovered it if the opium habit had been 
there. 

Q — Is that the only distnct you can speak of ? 

A — am told that in some of the distncts in Lower Bengal it is 
not used ; in others it is, but I cannot speak from per^nal observation 

Q —You have heard it said that it enables a man to do with less 
food? 

• 

A*— 1 bekeve it does : he does eat less when he has the opium habit. 

Q— You are aware that the belief in the prophylactic power of 
opium in India is not confined to ignorant people ? 

A — When 1 first came to India people thought that we could not 
do without idcoholio dnuk 

Q, — ^Do you regard dunking as an equally bad vice 7 

A.~lt IS like askmg which is worse — a cobra, or a kerait. People 
who drink alcohol are willing that their children should learn tlie habit, but 
dt ii not so m the case of opium-taking 

Q.— You are aware that it is a common custom for thorn to 
admiUtBter small quantities of opium to their children 7 

A.~It is a veiy pernicious habit, and is complained about. Natives 
regard it as a vicious practice, and it leads to the death of 
many ofaildxen, and certainly mjures many permanently. 1 know a case of 
oa^ pf our own missionanes whose infant W been drugged by a native 
and alinosi lost his hfe 

In answat to Mr, Pease and Mr, Wilson the witness ^aid : I have 
not noticed difference in the toleration of opittm between Europeans 
and Natives. We do not admit any personal use of opium, and if 
the habit is moquixed, we put our people under disciphne. The use 
tA opium, in my optition, is inconsistent with a correct Christian life. 
It creates certain vices, which no other habit does. I once atkod the 
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Oommissioner of Police why he closed opium shops at 6 p h., and left 
liquor shops open up to 9 p.ic., and he said, that if be did not do so, 
all the bad characters of the city would be found congregated there, and 
be dared not leave them open. Opium-smoking takes the moral stamina 
out of a man The head-quarters of my mission are in the United 
States. We have about eighty foreign missionaries. And a large number, 
something over a thousand, native preachers of all classes, some of* 
them medical missionanes The Bajpnts are the descendants of the 
ancient warrior-castes of India. They used to be a kind of aristocracy 
and at the present time they would still be regarded for the most part as 
forming a sort of an anstocracy, though very much reduced. This would 
refer in that province to the upper classes ; and people, when they use 
this term, refer to these people as belonging to a particular caste As a 
matter of fact, 1 never knew one doctor who used opium as a medicine 
in cases of fever I have been told by doctors that it does good as a 
preventive against fewer ; but I never found one use li himself for that 
purpose I regard the whole thing as a myth There are several 
forms of using opmm Smekmg is held as its worst abuse, worse than 
eatmg or drinldng it ; but indulgence m any form of it gets a man a 
reputation which is by no means favourable Opium-smoking is more 
common in China, and eating it ^ more common in India There 
are a number of races in India,*and I do not think it would be practicable 
or desirable to discriminate in any way between one race, or one part of 
the country, and another, as far as the opium habit is concerned India 
has become cosmopohtan, and it would be impossible to dra# a line 
between them 1 referred to the use of opium being worse than the use 
of alcohol, in the sense that it undoubtedly leads to immorahty in the 
sensual sense of the word I was told by a gentleman m Singapore, who 
had gone in disguise through its streets, that there was not a pnbhc 
woman in the city who was"^ not a opium-smoker I have been often told 
that. It was accessory to that vice, and it was kept for that purpose. 

Q —By Mr Mowbray — Yon have told us that a large number of 
children are actually staived in consequence of the waste of money upon 
opium by theil^ parents ; have you any reason to think that, if parents 
spent less upon opium, they would not waste their money either upw 
alcohol or gamjaf ^ ^ 

A.— What I in^t was that the infants were receiving insufficient 

food 

Q.— Therefore to piuvent the evil which yon pou^ out, it would be 
necessary to go a great deal further and prohibit other things. 
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aod iibe brtifi 

tTwtor &B |^Dg«} otttotill ^ 

mm^aofcy^ I iiive l9ii0(aa to 

but mf Imoirledge of GNtamt is ^ 

FwMtalW6.~I lived fit«t in Knmaon, then in Gsdiwal and 
IttvB {reqnentlj been m t^e Doab I have had very Httk 
of t|i6 Panjab. When I spoke of the opitun habit starving 
I, I aSiXdsd to the pmetioe among what we call the depressed 
* in all these provinoss, and I spoke of the two hundred and 
\if miflions all over, including Bengal. I was speaking of all 
when I said that there would be an overvdielming majonty 
iff tike people in favour of prohibition I have been in about six or 
. pMf |krovxnoes, about half over India. I have expressed the opinion 
I liMt amoking opium was more deletenous than eatiqg it If the people 
* pia|^ the money they will go on increasing the dose, but the majonty 
[ iMipit get the money. Those who can eat two pice worth do so ; 
ipte who can only get one pice, take one piee worth But the tendency in 
lA jfaaeffl is to increase the dose, and they are only limited accordmg to Iheir 
mtous^ This IS what I hnve been told This habit continues all 
the year f I have not noticed any difference 
By Sir James Lyall — You have used the word drunkard ; what is 
native term people use for the word drunkard 7 

A.~Ii differs ; mutwallah is a very common word 
^^yi»ip.,J>o*^ou really thmk that the term mutwallah is a less opprobn- 
the word aphrm ? 
think so. 

jQi>w1>oe8 not the term aphimi apply to wlj^t is called an opium sot 7 
^ A^It corresponds with the term drunkard, but it has a stmg in it 
word drunkard has not. 

the use of o|mim as a stimulant were stopped, would it not 
y iPI^^ the poorer classes would spend as much money or more 
WaNfN ipWtoOT Iwmp drugs 7 

41.^1 Swai «nr that the same poHcy shoold appfy to gaaw and 

^miOr^L 

~t<m • graeral system irorking 7 

these dings or diiato in the eaae elthete vuijr 
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Q^-.ypu ^0 it ,ftipo?jigst ^the p^ple of your own^ 
find a mim bcigiuniiig to take opium you faring him int~ " 
term it, and ihd same as regards hemp drugs or spirits ? 
A*— Yes. 



Q —Opium is, I think, you know, used in India by the common 
people m villages, who form a great mass, for medicinal purposes, for 
themselves and their cattle too You propose that it should be prohibited 
except for medicinal purposes Have you ever tried to think out how 
opium could bo readily supplied for medical wants, and yet its use 
prohibited as a stimulant and intoxicant ? 

A — I have ‘thought a httle over the subject I do npt think there 
are insuperable difficulties, but there would be a difficulty, no doubt. I have 
seen it tried in my own country in places where they have prohibition. 
It IS always attendee^ with difficnlty, but tliey have succeeded in doing it. 
Q — Alcoholic drinks are not used as medicine as much as opium 
A. — I don’t know that , I think they are used as much. Some 
forms of dniik are constantly used as niedicme 

Q— Anybody knows that the great difficulty m administration is 
to get reliable officers If you give an ordmaiy native of India some 
powers or discretion he does very often make money out of it ? 

A — I understand that 


Q — Even it your views were earned out, how could you possibly 
get a system by which opium could be made available at one’s doors ? 

A — I think it would be no worse than it is now. I have just been in 
Garbwal where they have no opium whatever, and they get along rery 
well without it I don’t value opium very much as a medicine, and I 
don’t think it is what would be called a medical necessity among the 
common villagers There must be a multitude of villages where they never 
see it 


Q — You suggested that a tax could be put upon tobacco, which 
would raise as much money as opium , are you auare that an attempt to 
put a tax upon tohw'co by the Shah of Persia lead to a gnevous revolt ? 

A — I should not tlnnk the Shall ought to be mentioned in the same 
connection with the Governor-Geueral I think the Governor-General 
could do a thing without difficulty, which the Shah j?yggl ^ not dare to tiy; 
1 may say I should not have ventured to make 
not read that the same suggestion had been o: 

SQr John ^achey He estimated that they coi 


millions from this tax. 



gestion if 
in the 4 1 
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you aware that these things have been considered and 
'thought so unpopular that they have been abandoned 

A. — Sir J. Strachey said it was unpopular, but still he said it was 
practicable. 

Q —Do you *tlnijk that the Government ol India i& so popular that 
it call afford to take the risk adopting any such unpopular measure 

A.— I am glad you asked me the question I have often persons 
come to me talking confidentidlly, because I am not an Englishman, and 
t believe tha^t leaving out ot consideration the same people t spoke of 
a little while ago, of a million at the top and fifty miUioiis at the bottom, 
with the balance of the people, the Enghsh Goveinment is exceedingly 
populat. 

Q. — This popularity would bear «idditional taxation 
A — Upon tobacco it would 

Q — By Mr Wilson — Do you think that missionaiics m this 
country would generally agree with the opinions you have expressed 

A— I think they would, lu some details tliey might diffei We 
have missions in the Central Piovmces and in Southern India In my 
oarher years I have come into pei&onal contact with the people Since J 
became bishop, 1 have had more intercourse with the missionanes and most 
of them have stronger views on the subject than 1 have 

Hr. Jo8»]i Alezander’a BvUence. 

Q — Chairman — i suppose you will coiicur with me that the ai - 
'tahgmcnt m pursuance of which you are here to-day to give CMdente 
Wj|&e which was practically suggested to you by myself ou belialt (»1 
W^ommission It was nut comenient to hold piotracted 'sittings 
l^fdre our early departure for India, and it was difficult to find a da \ ioi 
your evidence 111 England 1, theieforc, suggested that it uunld be .i 
convenience that you should meet iis here and give youi evidence in 
^ Calcutta*^ 

t A.— That was so 

^ Q.— believe you aie the Secietary of the Anti-Opium Association 

A-— Yes 1 appealed betoie thq Commission in London, and put 
in a few doaumeiits which 1 thought might be useful at that stage, reserv- 
ing, lurither evidence I need only repeat that I am Secretary of the 
Sbe^y for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, and have been so nearly 
four an(f-a-half jiears. But I had for many years previously been a 
' laember of the Biteciitn c Committee of tlie Society, and taken gi eat 
Uiteiesi m its work. 
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Q, — You aro a barrister-at-law 

\ — Yos, but I have not been m practice since 1 boc^e Secretaiy 

Q — Wc may take it from you that you have been actnely concern- 
ed m hnuging the case which you wish to piesent to tlie consideration 
of the Committee to-day under the notice of Memlieis ot Parliament, 
and also before the public in Eiij^land at ppblic meetings, liy pamphlets 
and otherwise ? 

A — That IS so 

Q — T think it is yom wish that we ‘should legard the last memonal 
piesented youi ^Society to Lord Kimberley as containing m bnet 
} onr case for the suppression of the opium trade 

A — That IS so Kot strictly the last memonal, but our last 
gcneial memorial We have since had occasion to address His Lordship- 
about Burma, • 

Q — It would be for the couveuiencc of the Commission and your 
wisli also that we should address yoi^ questions which will enable you 
to submit to the consideration of the Commission the views and argu- 
ments put forwaid in that last general memonal, supported by a greater 
aiuonnt ot evidence than you could comeniently incorporate in a fonna 
(locnmeiit That is so , is it not ? 

No Imputation of Motives 

A — Yes But befoie entering upon the consideration of the points * 

m that dAcumeut, I should like to take the opportunity of adopting on be- • 
half of the Society the veiy appiopnat** words with which your Lordship 
closed youi opening addiess the othei day “ To those engaged rjl^he 
weighty task of goveining tins countiy, I can give a assurance oi^P||ii 
pait of the Commission that, in common with our fellow countrymen 
at home, we admire and recognise to the full the admirable qualities for 
which the Civil Service in India is so justly renowned ” Qiir Sogiety is 
composed of gentlemen who would be very^ sorry^mieed to takftvUp ( 
p osition toT^^is t he Giiver jLuajai^^ We differ 

frcffi'^Tfie^ on this verjT important question, but we are* \eiy anxioim 
not to impute evil motives We know that men differ on great qnes- * 
tions of morality and policy from various circumstances, and it is far 
from our desire to take up any position winch would assume • that those 
who are responsible for the Government of India are not actuated 
by the highest motives in their desire to fulfil their duty towards the 
people of India In support of that I would mention 4Jiat we ^ have in 
connection with our Society a number of gentlemen who have spent a good 
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of their years in tiie service of the Government of India The vener- 
able Sir At^hur ©otton, now more than ninety years of age, is one of our 
ITioe-Preside&ts and one of our most ardent supporters I will not simply 
ea^ that he is proud as he says of what England has done in India, but 
^ way in which he ‘has expressed it to myself and others is that ho feels 
iftlihdely thankful to God for Jihe wonderful proMdeiitial way in which, as 
[he believes, England has been permitted to discharge its duty towaids 
^ ladle* Then we have on our Executive Committee Lieutenant-Goiioral 
Tremenheere, who was for some years Administrator of Sindh, and who 
was also at one time the Chairman of our Executive Committee , and 
Again Bngade-Surgeon Pnngle, who has spent thirty }cars in the Medical 
Service of India We have also two other members of the Committee who 
have sons in the Indian Civil Service Jt will, tlieiefore, be seen that we 
are not likely to wish to take up any attitude of general hostility to tfie 
Government of India Our attitude is that, admiring that Government, 
and rejoicmg lu what it has done for the people of India, we want to 
remove from it a stigma which we ‘believe rc^ts upon it at the present tune 
in connection with its opium traffic 

Thx Vote ot 1891 

Q — Turning to the general memoiial, 1 notice that in the first 
paragraph reference is made to the vote taken in the House of Commons 
on the tenth of April, 1891, when by a majority of thirty-one votes a 
resolution was adopted in principle run m as follows “This Ifouse is 
of Qpmion that the system by which the Indian opium revenue is raised 
is moially indefensible, and would urge upon the Indian Govenmient 
that, they should cease to grant licenses for the cultiv atioii of the poppy 
a^ sale of opium in Bntish India, except to supply tlie legitimate demand 
for medical purposes, and that they should^ at the same time, take 
i^easores to arrest the transit of Malwa opium thioiigli British temtory ” 
^ve you any observations to make upon that part of the memorial 

A,— I should lilte to point out that we have adopted a somew^hat 
capful wording with regard to the action of tlie House of Commons 
^e House adopted the lesolutioii “ in principle ” A good deal has been 
made of u somewhat technical point owing to the way in which resolu- 
tiQ^have ta be submitted to the House of Commons The motion 
wia not an affirmative motion , it was an amendment to the motion to go 
Into the Chidn Sir Eobert Fowler had given notice of an amendment 
flsaling snth the jgnancial question , and the result was that whilst the 
vote was taken on the main question, it was techmcally only a vote not to 
1(0 into Committee of Supply, At the same time, practically, as Members 
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of the House of Commons will recognise, it was an adoption of Sir J seph 
Pease’s words. Those words were preferred to the ordinary formal vote 
submitted in the ordinary course by 6o\eniment At ^at time the nile 
of the House was to use at one o clock One o’clock had almost arnved, 
the intervention of a Member for one or t^^o minul^js was snlhcient to 
prevent any vote being taken on the amendment submitted by Sir Robert 
Fowler, and thereloie Sir Jo^A^ph Pease^s lesolution never became a^ 
substantive question, and was not fonnally adopted and recorded on the 
Minutes of the House 

Did Rnolani) Forcij. Opium on China 

a 

Q — In your second paragraph you allege that the use of opium bungs 
misery to countless millions in China, and that whereas we in England 
subject the sale of ojnuni to great restnctions, and it is recognised as you 
allege by the entire meAical {profession as a dangeious poison , on the 
other hand, in our dealings with China we did in past years endeavour 
to force the impoitation of oi^inm iiitcp China by acts of war You point 
to the repugnance of the English people to the whole system as being 
evideneed by resolutions passed at hundreds of public meetings almost 
alw^ays with complete unanimity , and you refer to the large numhei of 
petitions which aie constantly*being pieseuted to Parliament in support 
of the views of the Aiiti-Opium Association I thunk that that is a fair 
summaiy of your second paragraph Have you anything that you wish 
to say to us further with reference to the wars by which in youi \iew the 
legalisation of the traffic was wrung from China I need scarcely point 
out that those wars are now lathei old history, and you will recognise that 
the attitude of the Government is substantially changed, as is cleail^ 
pioved by tlie speech of Sir James Feigusson, so ottoii referred to, and by 
the speeches of Mr SniitlH Loid Cio'-s and other repres(‘ntatn e public 
men 

A - — With regal d to that question of the wai m, I should ha\e been dis- 
posed to say exceedingly little, looking upon them as past tiaiisactions, had 
it not been for the evidence produced before the Commission in Londog. 
As the members of the Commission in London will leiiiember, we had 
three gentlemen, Sir Thomas Wade, Mr Lay and Dr Jiockhart, all 
alleging that England never forced the opium trade upoii^China.' .It 
seems to me that one can hardly allow such an allegation as that to 
pass unchallenged, because, as we put it here, the^fact of those wiifa» 
and the fact that as we believe opium was by those w^ars foited 
Ohma, impose upon the natiou' a greater d%im of 
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for this trade than it would have had if China had from the 
ming yoluntanly accepted the trade I ani afiaid, therefore, that I 
have to tn>uble the Commission some attempt to show that the 

B its of Sir Thomas Wade, Mr Lay and Dr Lockhart are leally 
founded In,the first instance 1 should like to refer to a pamph- 
e Opium Question at the Society of xirts,” by my predecessor, 
Secretary of our SoCiety, Mr • Storrs Turner As I told the 
Sion in London, he was very ill at tliat time, and was unable to 
lence In one portion of that pamphlet he has dealt very carefully 
this question. It was wntten iii connection with the debate at the 
Society of Arts meeting last year, when Sir Thomas Wade made a speech 
much to the same effect as the evidence he gave before the Com- 
' mission. Mr. Lay not only made these statements, but he handed 
^ m a note on the opium question and a brief survey of our relations witli 
China, in which he endeavours to make out that the wars were not waged 
I in any sense in support of the opium traffic 1 have gone throughout that 
[ note very carefully I should be very sorry^ as I have said, to impute 
^ motives, and I do not wish to suggest that Mr Lay had any desire to 
\ mislead^ but it seems to me that he has wntten under such extreme bias 
I that he has presented a most unfair and one sided view of the question 
I think perhaps it would be more satisfactory if instead of attempting to 
^ reply in detail, I should go through the history briefly, and put forwaid 
1 my own view and the view of the Society on the question 
' Q — ^That would be the more convenient course 

A — I have here a book which may be looked upon as an authorita- 
tive history of China, “ The Middle Kingdom,’' which I believe is adopted 
' oftt^ly by the diplomatic service in China as a text-book of Chinese 
history ^nd Chinese questions generally, to be studied by gentlemen 
bek^nging to that service It is written by Dr ^8 Wells Williams, who 
was 1 believe, at one time a missionary in China and who is an American, 

' not an Enghshman, so that he may be supposed to look at the question 
from an impartial and outside point of view as between England and 


The Orioin of the Trade 
The 0 arly;hi 8 tory of the opium trade is best told m Dr. Edkins’ 
pan^hlet which has been already put before the Commission and will 
printed as an Appendix , but I thmk that Dr. Edkins, who has 
hiW^ht forward a g|e8t deal of new and mosib interesting information 
the early riecords of China, has omitted one point which 
Jh; ^ Wilhams ' bm refers to, Pr. Williams says^ **The use 
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opium amongst the Chinese two centnnes ago must have been vety 
little, or the wntings of Romish missionanes from ^580 down to tha 
beginning of the nineteenth century would certainly have con- 
tained some account of it” Dr Dudgeon, of Pekin, another very high, 
authority on Chinese questions, says ; “ the absenee of any reference byi 
the Jesuit missionaries who resided in all parts of the country to eithwl 
opium-smoking or poppy cifltivation is very remarkable All oW' 
sources of information are equally reticent, whether it be tiavellers, diplo-^ 
matic agents or missionaries Barrow and Staunton, who describe Cluna 
most minutely and correctly in their visit in 1793, only remark that many 
of the higher mandarins smoke tobacco with other odorous substantes, 
and sometimes a little opium ” There is also a book containing a 
description of Lord Macartney’s mission, which tra\elled through a 
considerable distiict ot China to Pekm, and had a botanical geiitlemau 
attached to it It contains a caiefid and accurate notice of the plantb 
met with, but it has no mention whate\cr of the poppy as having been 
grown,' that is at the cud of the last ccntiuy. Di Dudgeon has also 
pointed out that some of the earher extracts grveii by Di Edkiiis lefer 
only to the medicinal use, and not to what one may call, by way of distinc- 
tion, the sensual use, and that the deciee of 1729, which was for the first 
time brought to light by Dr* Edkins, and which was 

THE FinST CHINESE UECllEE AGAINST OPIUM, ' 

was not a general decree applying to tlie wliole countiy, but 
sinqdy to tlie island ot Fonnosa, where apparently tlic opium- 
smoking babit was first known in Cluna A few years later, 

I am informed by Dr Dudgeon, there \sas a deciee geneialismg that, 
because it was found that the use of opium-smokmg had spread to the 
mainland Then 1 pass tp 

THE POSITION WHICH LED UP TO THE OPIUM WAR 

Dr. Williams states in his chapti^r on the origin of the first war nvitli 
England how that arose out of the ceasing of the East India Company’s 
commercial privileges m 1834 , and he deals with the uussioii of Lcrd 
Napier which followed that change He comments u]M)a Lord Napiei’s 
ill advised attempt to set aside the rules of tlie Chinese Govcniment, which 
ended in a somewhat trAgic way by his death before the question 
was at all settled x\.t page 478 he sums up the position ]ust before 
the war : “ The peculiar position of the relations with the Chinese and 
the value of tlie trade, present and prospective, was so great that tlie&e 
events called out many pamphleteeib both in England and tbe Eabt. 
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ol ihe Coinpainj^naljnr^j recpQixiu^ndi9d a conlfU^iuance of a 
;ieiki9e4ik Jiiging that foreigners should obey the l,aws of the 

Ehnpire where they live, and not interfere with the restrictions put upon 
them ” A little lower down he quotes what was said by the Duke of 
WeBwvgton, That ^whicli we now require is not to lose the enjoyment of 
(That we have got,” and Ins advice, he says, “ was followed in most 
pespects” It was a fairly Satisfactory trade, altliough the English 
traders were very anxious to liavc greater op(‘iimgs for their commerce 
(hati through the single channel of Canton Then, speaking of the 
diplomatic rclainnis between the two countiies, lu* say^s, “While tlie point 
rf snjiremaoy secmuHl to he settled in idiom oi the Son of Heaven, the 
virus of the contraband opmin trade was woilving out its e\il eifetts 
among his subject and hastening on a new era ’* 1 now quote a dcsjiatch 

from Sir G B Robinson, iiho succeeded Loid Nsipiei as Siipeiiutendent 
of tlie Briti«ih tiade “ On the question of smuggling opium 1 will not 
onten in this place, ihoneh, indeed, smuggling earned on actnely m the 
Government boats can hardly he leniied such Whenever His Majesty's 
Government directs us to prcieut Biitish vessels engaging in the tiafhc, 
wo can enforce any order to that effect, but a more (‘ertam method would 
be to jirolnhit the growth oi the poppy and the manufacture of opium in 
British India , and if British ships are in the habit of committing 
irregularities and cnracs, it seems doubly necessary to exercise* a •^alutaiy 
cpntrol over them by the x>iosence of an aiitlioiity at Lintm ” 

Was China Sincmif ’ 


Williams, eoninicnting on that despatch, s.i}s, “There is not the 
IjMrtiyh^denee to show that the Couit of Pekin was not siuccic m its desire 
i/iuppresb the trade fioni the fii^t edict of 1800 till the war bioke out in 
1840 The excuse that the Goieiiiment smuggled because its rf*ieniie 
crmseis engaged in it and the h«‘lples^ provmc^al aiithoritic's winked at it, 
IS no more sati^^factoiy than to make the successful bribery of custom- 
house officers in England oi els<»wliere a proof of the cornqitioii of the 
treasuiy department ’ J might apply tliat argument in India When 
lwa 9 passingthroughtheCeiitr.il Pioiinees, 1 was told some stones 
Jgiout Bniugglmg from the Kitue States said to be earned on with the 
connivance oi the English Goieinmciil Polue I think it would be just as 
appropnate to say that tlie Indian GiAcimnent is not smeeie lu its desiie 
to suppress the sinngglmg of ojmim into its temtones because some of 


ttd police officers are, oi aie said to be, bribed, as to say that the Chinese 
<}overninont were ]^t biuecre because some of its officers were bnbed. 1 
therefore strongly object to the phrase, winch was quoted by Sir 
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Thomas Wadb or lir Lay with apjjroval, that it was tot poj^rlf 
td be called smuggling because thet^ was so much Official connivance 
with it Then Dr Williams goes on to recount a remarkable proposal 
made to legalise the opium trade by Hu Hai Tsi. Some^ quotations were 
made from his memorial in the evidence which was put forward iu 
London, as if those were the viejys of men Who did not recogmso the evils 
of the trade I think to any one who reads through those memorials it is 
clear that these men did recognise the great evils of the trade, only they 
thought it vas hopeless to attempt to stop it, and it was hotter to legalise 
it But those memonals were replied to by statesmen on the other side. 
One of them says, “It has been represented that advantage is taken of the 
laws against opium by extortionate underlings and wortliless vagrants to 
benefit themselves Is it not known, then, that when Government enacts 
a law, there is netessanly an infraction of that law ? And though the 
law should sometimes be relaxed and become ineffectual, yet surely it 
should not on that m'count be abolished, any more than we should 
altogether cease to eat btecause of stoppage of the throat. The 
laws which forbid the people to do i^rong may be hkened to the dykes 
which prevent the overflowing of venter If any one urging then that the 
dykes are very old and therefore useless we should have them thrown 
down, what words could express the consequences of the impetuous rush 
and all-destroying overflow ” I venture to think that these arguments 
may have some application in India at the present day as they had m 
China then The result was that the Court of Pekin decided not to 
legalise. Meanwhile Captain £lliott had expressed himself in de^p^hes 
home as confident that Icgahsation was about to take place 
trary actually took place Two of these memonals suggest that the puf-' 
pose of the English m injrodiicmg opium into the country has been to 
weaken and enfeeble it That was m the memorial of Chu Tsun A 
Sub-Censor supported him, and in the abstract of that meftional Dr 
Williams says “The Sub-Censor agrees with Chu Tsun regarding the 
designs of foreigners in doing so, that they^ wished first to debilitate and 
impoverish the land as a preparatory measure, for they never smok^ 
drug m their own countiy, but brought it all to Chma,” It is interesting 
to compare those views expressed more than half a century ^go with the 
evidence given by several missionanes that a precisely similar im- 
presaioii is at present^rgely prevaihng m China, and that among some 
' of the best classes m Chma it is said that En^au^ puiposely mtro- 
dimes opimpa into Ohma in order to weaken and debffitate the Ohiiu*&e 
S0 they may iiliimately ' conquer the eountij^^ course 
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ife know that it !b not so, but we can understand how such a Tiew has 
arisen. ISien th; Williams again refers to the question of sincerity, 
fie says, ^'It is unjust to Ihc Chinese to' say, as was argued by those who 
had never felt these suffeimgs, that all parties were insineere in their 
»^ort8 to put down this trade, that it was a mere affectation of morahty, 
bmd tfaal no one would be more^chagnned tp see it stop than those ap- 
mretilty so strenuous against it This assertion was made by Lord 
pPahnerston in Parliament, and re-echoed by the Indian officials , but those 
have candidly examined the proceedings of the Chinese, or have hved 
C^iQong the people m a way to leani their real feelings, need not be told 
how incorrect is the remark The highest statesman ahd the debilitated 
Vietimed smoker hre alike agreed in tlieii opinion of its bad effects, and both 
were preWy much in the position of a miserable lamb in the coil of a 
hungry anaconda ” (That is a veiy faiounte metapl^or with the Chinese 
on the subject of opium A fiiend sliew^ed me not long ago a little model 
which he had received from some missionary friends in China representing 
the opium wretch in that way Tl was not an anaconda, but it was a 
cuttle-fish or octopus destioymg the man ) 

Commission LR Lin Sent to Stop the Trade 
As IS well known, the lesult was that the Emperor sent down to 
Canton, Commissioner Lm in order to put a stop to tlie trade Before 
Oommissioner Liii arrived some ineaMire^ had been taken Dr Wilhams 
cays . “Then* can be no rea'^onable doubt tlwt the best part of his people 
und the moral power of the nation were with their sovereign m this at- 
tempt. Hu Nai Tsi was dismissed ior proposing legalisation, and three 
^ j^rinces of the blood degiaded for smoking opium , arrests, fines, tortures, 
imprisonments, and executions Vere frequent in the provinces on the same 
grmmds, all showing the determination to eradicate it The Governor of 
HtikWAUg, Lm Tseh-sn, was ordeied to proceecfto Canton, with unlimited 
powers to stop the tiaffic The trade there was at this time almost suspend- 
ed^ the dfiUveries being small and at losing pnces Many underhngs were 
convicted and siimmaidy puiiiShed, and on February 26th Fung A-ngan 
^as strangled in front of the factories for his connection with opium and 
participatien in the affray at Whampoa The foreign flags, English, 
American, Hiqteh) and French, were all hauled down in consequence. The 
entire st^page all trade was threatened, and the Governor urged foreign- 
cfe le send all ships fiom Chinese waters, Commissioner Lm amved 

* in". Canton, JOth The Ensqieror sent him to mquire and act so as 
to rtdnove the source of the evil, for, says he, * if the source 
of the be not clearly ascertained, how caU we h<^ that the 
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stream of pernicious consequences shall be stayed ? It is our M 
hope that the long indulged habit will be for ever^ laid aside, and 
every root and germ ol it entirely ertidicated , we would faun Ihink 
that our ministers will be unable to substantiate our wishes, and so 
remove from China dire calamity’ It was reported in Canton that 
the monarch when recounting the evil^s which had long afflicted his 
people by means of opium, paused and wepl, and tuniiiig to Lin said 
‘ How, alas, can I die and go to the shades of my imperial fathers and 
ancestors, until these direful evils are removed * Such was the chief . 
purpose of this movement on the part ot the Chinese Government, and Liu 
was invested with ‘the fullest powers ever confeiied on a subject Although 
long expenence of the ineffectiveness of Chinese edicts generally lead those 
residing in the countiy to regard them as mere verbiage, still to say tliat 
they are all insincere and formal because they are ineffectual is to 
misjudge and pervert the emotions oi common humanity ” The following 
events* are such well- known history that I need not dwell upon them. 
It is well-known that the Chinese* Government obtained posses- 
sion of the opium by impnsoning the Bntish merchants in their 
houses (you have had before you Mr Donald Mathe>son, one of the 
merchants imprisoned), and the opium was all destroyed Dr Williams 
states that the market \alue ot the 20,283 chests of opium destroyed at the 
time was not tar Irom nine million doUai^., and the cost puce nearly eleven 
inilliuiis 

The Oriuii War 

^ai ensiled , <ind heie Di Williams quotes the language used by 
Lord .loliii Russell “The bonds win not made a pi etoxt for war by 
the Enghsli ministry , that, on the part ot England, according to Lord 
John Russell, wa& ‘set on loot to obtain leparation for insults and injuries 
offered Her Majesty’s Supertntendent and subjects, to obtain ludemnificatioii 
tor the losses the merchants had sustuined under threats ot violence , 
and lastly to get security that persons and property trading with China 
should in future be protected from msiilt and injury, and trade main- 
tained upon a proper footing ’ ” 

The cause oi^ the War ^ 

« 

Now I stop here to point out what seems to me to bf' the vice of 
the argument of Sir Thomas Wade and Mr Lay Undoubtedlyi as is 
fully admitted by Mr. Tamer in bis pamphlet, there were othef causes 
lea^ng to the wm* in addition to the seizure of opium ; and it seems 
to me that Mr Lay and Sir Thomas Wade have simply set aside this 
piieeause apd hpv^ taken those oth^ subsidiaiy and cofiatMl causes 
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Aad that they wete the only reasons of the war. It does not seei^ 
to me you can logically ado|kt that course 

think Sir Thomas Wade urged that the exclosiTeneas of the 
OhiMe, their .unwillrngneas to enter into relations with oflier powers, 
taeatkig tts as barbanaus only to be approached through the Hong Kong 
mfflreiU^ts, were a natural and inevitable cause of misunderstanding He 
urged liiat if the Chinese antfaonties fiad been willing to enter^ into 
iireot communication with us, explanations would have been exchanged 
which would probably have averted the ultimate warlike proceedings 
lAidh we all regret ? 

A. — ^No doubt that was the substance of his argumfent Dr Williams 
opmbatp that by pointing out that on previous occasions concessions 
had been obtained from China without force , and if China had been treated 
in a proper way, these concessions might have beeiji obtained But at 
an events,, as he says, the war did, as a matter of fact, grow out of the 
trade $ and Sir Thomas Wade himself admits that it may pioperly be 
called the Opium War Dr Wilhams says “The war was looked 
tl^n Hi this light by the Chinese, and it will also be so looked upon by 
candid histonan, and known as the Opium w ar ” Dr Williams also 
i^era to the debate which took place in Parliament Of course it was 
not admitted in that debate by Lord Macaulay, who was the Government 
fpokeman, that opium was the object oi the war , nor was it by Su 
ficorge Staunton, who took an independent position m the debate, and 
whose authority, from his great knowledge of China, was very great 
He dtelend^ tiie war, but spoke in the strongest terms against the opium- 
smuggling trade But I venture to think that the speech made by Mr. 
Ok^tone already quoted by Sir Joseph Pease, truly states the case, that 
wiiik there hadb^n no doubt many things on the part of the Chinese which 
ware objectionable, yet m the mam the Chines^ were right and we were 
wcong. Lord Melbourne iii the course of tlie debate said, “We possess 
ioMB^se territories peculiarly fitted foi raising opium, and though 1 
would wish that the Government were not so diiectly concerned in the 
Jtaffic, I am not prepared to pledge myself to rehnquish it” Dr 
WSUoms remarks “ This debate was in fact a remarkable mstance of 
IliA way in which a moral question is blinked even by conscientious per- 
jj W^f wl^ever pohtics or interest come athwart its course.” He also 
llisia W tiao ktters wntteti by Commissioner Lin to QiWen Victoria 
assifttimee m putting down the opium trade^ One of those 
kas been fioftiitly published. I should like to kond in to the 
of our% ** A Chinese Statesman on tjbe Qfnnm 
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Traffic/’ It begins ^th one of these letters, and the other letter will be 
found inMr ^torrs Tunnr’s book, “British Opinm PoIk^,” The 
uote on first page is incorreot in die supposition that diosa were 
different translations of the same letter Mr Lay has already pointed 

out that they were two different letters In dealjng with the conduct ^ 

of the war, on two or three occasionS|Dr, Williams points out that 
negotiations which were begun ^th the ol^ect of stopping the war failed 
mainly because of the detennmation of the Ghmese to resist rather than 
to grant full idemnity for the opium. 

The Treaty or Nanking 

As we all know, the Chmese were defeated and ultimately had to 
yield One of the conditions of the treaty was that a large sum, I think 
BIX milhon dollars, was to be paid (by China as compensation for the 
opium that was degtroyed, that opium having lieen contraband. Then, 
after the treaty, at the final interview between Sir Henry Pottmger 
and the Chmese Commissioners, there was a remarkable conversation of 
which Dr Williams gives an af count taken from Captain Loch’s “ Events 
III China” “When matters connected with the treaty had been arranged, 
Sir Henry proposed to say a few words upon the great cause that 
produced the disturbances which led to the war, vtz , the trade in 
opium ” That is a rouiid-about-way of saying that it was the timle 
111 opium that led to the wai “But upon heanng this (Captain 
Loch says) they unanimously declined eiitenng upon the subject 
until they were assured that he liad introduced it merely as a 
topic for private conversation They then evinced much interest, 
and eagerly requested to know why we would not act fairly towards them 
by prohibiting the growth of the poppy in our dominions, and thus effect- 
ually stop a traffic so pernicious to the human race This, he said m 
consistency with our coiiftitution and laws, could not be done , and he 
added that, even if England chose to exercise so arbitrary a power over 
her tillers of the soil, it would not check the evil, so far as the Chinese 
were concerned, while the cancer remained uneradicated among themselves, 
but that it would merely throw the market into other hands It, in fact^ 
he said, rests entirely with yourselves If your people are virtuous, they 
will desist from the evil practice , and if your officers arc incorruptible 
and obey your orders, no opium can enter your country The discourage- 
ment of the growth of the poppy in your terntones rests pmoipally 
with you, for nearly the entire produce cultivated m India tra^vels east 
toClotta; if, however, the habit has become a couJhmed vieei and you 
fed that f&at fOYm is at pteseut inadequate to stay its mduJ^g^oe, you 
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may rest assmed your people will procure tlie drug lu spite of every 
enactment. Would it not, therefore, be better at once to legalise its im- 
portation, and \>y thus securing the co-operation of the nch and of your 
authoritms, from urbom it would thus be no longer debarred, thereby greatly 
the facilities rjhich now exist for smuggbng ? They owned the plausi- 
of the aignment, but eiqiressed themselves persuaded that their 
‘ imperial master would never Bsten to a ‘word upon the subject” Dr 
, WHliams comments severely, as well he may, upon the tone adopted by 
Sir Henry Pottmger, and his really untruthful statement tiiat there nas 
anything unoonstitutioiial in prohibitmg the growth of the poppy, which 
already been prohibited m a large area of Bntish> India, and upon 
the mdancholy picture of Bntish statesman saymg to Chmese statesmen, 
“ Your people must become vurtuous and your officers incorruptible, and 
you cau stop opium coming into your borders ” I think it must 
have been about that tune, though I have never Wn able exactly to 
the date, that the Emperor of China used some very memorable 
Srords which arc reported by Mr Montgomery Martin When approached 
with a view of l eg^bsmg the trade, the Emperor rephed, “It is true that I 
cannot prevent tlie introduction of the flowing poison , gam-seekmg and 
corrupt men wiH, for proflt and sensuahty, defeat my wishes ; but nothing 
will iiid "ee metodenve a revenue from the vice and misery of my people ” 
Sir Edward Fry has pomted out that whilst nothing was said about tins 
trade m the treaty, wo almost immediately aftw-wards concluded 

a, treaty with China in winch ne agriHKl to jmt down smuggling That 
was really never earned out xV proclamation was issued by Su* Henry 
Pottinger, which was entirely futde, telling tlie traders in opium that they 
earned on the trade at their own cost Dr Williams says, “All this 
was done' chiefly to throw dust in their eyes and put tlie onus of the 
contraband traffic on the Chmese Goveniment, and the violation of law 
on those who came off to the smuggling vessels, and these proclamations 
and orders, like their edicts, were to be put ‘ on record ’ This was shown 
whan Captain Hope of H M S Thaha, for stopping two or three of 
the opium vessels proceeding above Shanghai, was recalled from his sta- 
and ordered to India, where he could not ‘mterfere m such a manner 
with the undertakings of Bntish subjects,, ’ to quote Lord Palmerston’s 
Ppiips t i i‘b to* Captain Elhott. This effectually deterred other Bntish 
ofBoen faom meddling with^.” 

Once more Hr, Williams gives this final summary of the war:— 
“Pnblw o pin^" nffi ever characterise the contest thus brought to an end 
entered intp and corned on to obtain indemnity for 
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o{)mm d6is$6d» and’ dotting aside the niceties of western intematioiinl law, 
which the Ofainese Gbyernwent knew nothing of, moat justly sensed 
The BiPitiah and American merchants, who voluntatrily subscnbed one 
thousand amd thirty-seven chests to Commissioner Lm, acknowledged 
themselves to be laranagressors by this very act ” He refers to Mr. 
Justm MacCarthy’s chapter X of Jbhe “Hi^tgry of our own Times,” and 
says that his “short and pithy digest brmgs out the leading features 
in a fairly candid manner ” ^ 

Smuggling Continues 

Well, the trade went on as an illegal trade Further on, there 
IS a mention of Sir John Davis* attempt to obtain its legalisation and 
to his conversation with Ki-yug, to which I think I need not refer Then 
we come to the second China War As Mr Pease stated in London, 
neither Mr Turner, my predecessor, nor I have used the expression “the 
Second Opium War ” It has been sometime^ so called by advocates on 
our side, and they have the justification af a letter by Li Hung Chung, 
m which he speaks of two Opium wars, and which form the second of 
the documents in the publication I handed in “A Chinese Statesman 
on the Opium traffic ” At the same time it did not directly anse out of 
the opium traffic , it was only indirectly connected with it Dr Wilhams 
has a statement of the position of affairs which I need not read, showing 
how these lorchas, of which the lorcha “Arrow** was one, were all engaged 
in this smuggling trade , and that it was in that way the difficulty arose 
that led to the second war 

Lord Elgin’s View^b 

Here I turn to another authority, “ The Letters and Journals of 
Lord Elgin,” the Ambassador employed to negotiate peace and to 
settle the difficulties with China His letters are full of allusions to 
the strong fcelmg he has that war was an altogether unjustifiable 
and unjust war, and brought about by the misconduct of Enghsh sub- 
jects in the East Here is one of them under the date of December the 
9th, 1837, “I have hardly alluded m my ultimatum to that wretched ques-» 
tion of the ‘Arrow, * which is a scandal to us, and is so considerexi, I have 
reason to know, by all except the fe# who are personally copipromised ” 
In another place he says, “I thought bitterly those who for the most 
selfish objects are tramphng under foot this ancient civilisation ” Agam 
he says, “Two months I have been there engaged in tlij^ painful service, 
chedimg as 1 have 'tDeen best able to do the disposition to malti^eat this 
unfortunate people ” Again, there is a reference to a Blue Book issued 
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bj Hie Qo^^emment m oiider to jostify itself, detiulii]^ a deiies of 

insults to British sub}ect3 by Chinese authorities. He tuet Mr. 
Bums, a miBBionary, a man whose name is very distinguished in mission- 
aiy records, and he says, “Hearing that Mr Bums, a missionary, whose 
ease is narrated in*the senes of ^Insults by the Chinese Authorities’ sub- 
mitted to Parliament (he having been in^fact very kindly treated, as he 
himseif acknowledges), was at the island, 1 invited him to breakfast ’’ 
Dhat document is referred to by My Lay as one of those which support 
1 hiB view Then he sums up, “No doubt, as you say, one cannot help 
sometimes regretting that one is mixed up with so bad a business as this 
in China, but then in some respects it is a great opportunity for doing good 
or at least for mitigating evil ” May I be permitted, though it is perhaps 
irrelevant, to say that those extiacts and others which I could have 
read show how great and noble was the character t.f Lord Elgin, how 
supremely he desired that justice should be done to races which had been 
proved to be weaker in war than the English race, and how one cannot 
help rejoicing in the confident hope that his son who is so shortly to 
arrive m India will prove to be a man imbued with similar sentiments. 
Lord Elgin, went from China to Japan There lie signed the treaty 
which first opened Japan to our commerce, a treaty which had not been 
forced by war, and a treaty which absolutely prohibited the opium 
trade, a prohibition which has been strictly enforced by the Japanese 
ever since The Japanese are well aware of the -vice which is bring- 
ing such temble evils upon their neighbours in China; therefoie 
they have always shown themselves on the alert to prevent its introduc- 
tion into their own country I heard a missionary who had resided some 
years in Japan tell how very severely some men were treated who were 
OQce caught attempting to smuggle opium in^ Japan. 

The Trbity op Tientsin 

In the peace Lord Elgin did not deem it consistent with his duty to 
make the legalisation of the opium traffic one of the terms of treaty. 
-I have dealt with that subject iii a letter to the Ttmes a few years ago* 
'^d if^I read it, it will perhaps be better than attempting to go over the 
gsfound afresji— ^ 

, *‘lt may be well^u the first place to observe that our present 
imitation is merely based, not on the assumption that China is being still 
torced to admit Indian opium, but on what appears to us to be the im- 
ijaic^ty of the In^an Oovemment in producing, for the purpose of sale 
to a drug which causes such widespread demorahsation m the 
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latter coantry The question raised by Mr Lay is, therefore more a 
histoncsd than a praetieal one At th< same time it undoubtedly adds 
immensely to the responsibility of Great Britain if, as ure are convinced, 
the action of our Government ui the past has been such to as overbear 
the genuine objeetion formerly entertained by tlie Chinese GoM'mment 
to the admission of opium, and has brought about her present apparent 
acquiescence m its import If ^Mr Lay i |miply means that China has ' 
neier been compelled, as the condition sine qua non of a cessation from 
armed force, to place opium in the cati^gory of imports pc'rmitted to be 
brought into tlie treaty ports, we must admit his correctnes^j But we 
maintain that the legalisation ot the opium trade was really and truly the 
losult of the ciuel and unjust wrars ot 18 10 and 1856, and ot the power- 
tul mor^l support continuously given to opium-smugglers by the British 
Ooveiument before the first wai and in the intcival between it and the 
second As to the ©pmm War of 1810, it is needless to defend, even 
agamst Mr Lay, the geneial veidict of history Securus judicat orhts 
terra nm It was unquestionably one ot the (onditious of the tieaty of 
Nanking, which brought the* wai to 'a close, that compensation should 
be made by China for the value ot the opium destroyed by Commissioner 
Lin , and this fact speaks for itself As legards the tariff supplement 
to the treaty of Tientsin, with whuh IVIr La} w^as peisonally connected, 
and by which opium was first lecogniscd sl^ a lawful article of commerce, 
it IS to be remembered that the tieaty itbcl^ was the result ol violent 
coercion Lord Elgin f5a}b of the negotiation'' ( ‘Letters and Journals 
page 258,) ‘We went on lighting and bullying and getting the poor 
Comniissioiiers to concede one point aftei anotliei ’ One of the ‘chief 
articles’ of the treaty tliu^ concluded was, as btat(4 by his biographer, 
‘the tanff fixed by the Treaty of Nanking to be revised ’ If tlie treaty 
itself was obtained by force, how can it be said that the insertion of a 
fresh item in the revised tffiift foi winch that treaty provided was purely 
voluntary 

“ With regard to the circumstances under which opium was in^^erted 
in the tariff supplement, they are fully stated in the ‘Report on the Revi- 
sion of Tanff, ’ etc , furnished by Messrs Oliphant and Wade, tlie 
deputies appointed by Lord Elgin to act on Ins behalf, which is annexed 
to Lord Elgin’s despatch to the Earl of Malmeshiiiy, dated Shanghai, Octo- 
ber 22, 1858 They show that on October 12th^e deputies J with whom 
Mr Lay was associated " by Lord Elgin’s request) had a prelimmary 
conference with the Chinese Commissioners, at wliicli, bj lequest of the 
latter, they famished the Chmese with a hst of hubjftts for dasctlssion,, 
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Ko 7 being ‘legalisation of opium under duties ’ It appears farther that 
on this occasion it was urged bjr the British deputies that opium was an 
article which ‘no Jaws were found to exclude, and the irregularity of the 
present trade in which was highly objectionable.* The following day 
another conference was hold, when, for reasons not necessary to be hero 
stated, the Bntish<« deputies desired, and the Chinese Commissioners 
Lconsented, to proceed with opipm as the very first subject of discussion 
[One of the Clniiose Commissioners, ‘whoso position as Superintendent of 
Customs at Sliaughai, ’ says the report, ‘ naturally gives him a chief voice 
in such matters, admitted the necessity of a change China still retains 
her objection to tlie use of a drug on moral grounds , but the present gone* 
ration of smokers, at all events, must and will have opium China would 
propose a very high dutj^ but, as opposition was naturally to be Expected 
from tts in that case, it should he as moderate as possible * He proceeded 
to urge that opium should he treated quite differently^ from other articles 
of import, and, ‘after much discussjou’ as to the rate of duty, the British 
first naming fifteen to twenty taels and the Chinese sixty taels per chest, 
it was finally fixed at thirty ta(!ds Reviewing the whole transaction, it 
appears clear that Sir Rutherford Alcock was substantially justified in 
t^ng the East India Finance Committee of 1871 ‘We have forced 
the Chinese Government to enter into a treaty to allow their subjects to 
take opium ”* 

Dr Legge, who gave evidence before tlie Commission in London 
and who IS one oi the gnMt<‘st authorities m England or Europe on 
Ohfaiese questions, in a lettei io the TimtP, winch was not published 
in that paper, but appeared in the Fuend of China, wrote, “The 
lAStructious issinni to leird Elgin from the Foreign Office (Ajinl 
20th, 1857) dir(»ctod Jiiin when discussing commercial arrange- 

ments with any Ciiinese plejiijioteiitianes to ascertain whether the 
Government ot China would revoke its prohibition of the opium trade, 
for there would J)c obvious advantages in placing tlie trade on a legal 
footmg by the imposition of a duty instead of its being carried on in 
the present irregular manner Various expressions m Lord Elgin’s 
show that, as a whole, Jus mission was not very agreeable to him ; 
to procure the legalisation of th<» opium trade was especially disagreeable 
How he gjt over the feeling, and yet we find no reference to opium in 
the articles of the Treaty, appears in a letter of the 19th October, written 
to Mr. Reed, the Ament an plonipotentiaiy ‘When I resolved,* he 
eays, ‘ not to press the matter on the Chinese Commissioners at Tientsin, 
I did so, not because I questioned the advantages that would arise froiq 
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the legateation <d the traffic, bat .because I could not reconcile it to my 
jscnse of right to ntge the Imperml Government to abandon its tradition- 
al policy m this respect under the kind of pressure which we were bnng- 
iiig to bear upon it at Tientsin He then speaks of the circumstances 
under which the question was to come up for discussion in tjie approach- 
ing Conference on the subject of the tariff being ‘ happily different ’ So 
he was able to satisfy his ‘ sen^e of righf^ in fulfilling his mission by 1 
a delusion of the mind The Conference on the tanff was a natural ' 
sequence to the discussions with the Commissioners at Tientsin And 
the officers appointed by them to conclude the arrangements must have 
#ell known that they daied only to discuss and accede to the wishes of Jus 
officers, with any slight modification favourable to themselves which they 
might well be able to secure ” Further down Dr Legge says “ In 
this way the import of opium at the ports of China opened to foreign 
commerce was legahsnd To say the legalisation was not *in opposition to 
the will and in defiance to the remonstrances of the Chinese Imperial 
Government,* is not, to use your own language, ‘ according to the real facts 
of the case* It was compulsion, tiie consequence of coercion, of 
which no one has written so strongly as Lord Elgin himself did 
Some of his expressions about it cannot be read without extreme pain 
I do not think it material to refgr at length to the subsequent war of 
1860 It will be remembered that the Chinese Government did not 
ratify that treaty, under circumstances which laid them open to the 
imputation of bad faith That is a question the rights and wrongs of 
which Dr Williams fully discusses The consequence was that we 
went to war again Lord Elgin was sent to China a second time 
It was after the burning of the Summer Palace that the Chinese finally 
gave way, and the treaty was ultimately ratified 

Q — ^Poes that concl^ide what you have to say with reference to 
the war 7 

A — I will quote three opinions on the matter from very high 
authorities) and that will conclude what I have to saj on that point 
The first is the evidence of Sir Rutherford Alcock (Sii Thomas Wade’s 
predecessor as British Ambassador m Chma) before the Indian Finance 
Committee in 1871. 

“ -Now, is there anything m our treaties to force ‘them to take 
qur opmm 7 a i 

“ A.~Yes, it IS put in the tanff of articles of Import 

they aie bound to allow the free import of opium ? 
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“ A — ^That was the condition introduced into the treaty which Lord 
Elgin made. ^ 

“Q. — But we do not enforce the purchase 

« A — Not the purchase , but they cannot prohibit the inaport of 
I opium , it IS amoiiget the admitted articles on the tariif 
K ** Q — Then, notwithstanding the Chinese Government are so sensible 

Enf the demoralization ot their jicoplo caused by the import ot opium, they 
P)cannot prevent our sending it there ue force them by treaty to take it 
us ? 

“ A — That IS so m effect 

‘<Q — We have forced^the Government to enter into a tioaty to 
kllow their subjects to take it 
“A — Yes, precisely 

“ Q — Is it any wonder that the Chinese Government complain of our 
conduct in that respect 

“ A — No, I do not think it H any wonder 
Q — What should we say it these Chinese imposed the like rc- 
stnctions upon us ? 

A — I think that our aus^vel to tJiem loi putting it into the treaty 
IS ‘ You cannot prevent it being smuggled, and the lesser evil is to 
admit it as a legitimate aiticle oi irade ’ 

“ Q —But IS it not loi them judge ol tliat, and not ioi us ? 

“A — No doubt, li two nations aie negotiating together on equal 
tetms, each should have a voice 

— But suppose the Chinese Government weic to say, ‘We de- 
cKna to admit opium , will not renew the treaty except on the condi- 
tion of excluding opium altogethei • 

“ A — 1 think they could only do that on the same principle as that 
on which Prince Gortschakoff declared that Russia would not submit to 
the Oontinued iieutiahsatioii of the^Black Sea, — they must be prepared to 
fight for it. 

^ « Q —As I understand you, you say that the Chinese have made a 

treaty from which it is not possible foi them to escape ? 

“ A —It IS not possible for them to escape from it, except by a dec- 
laration that they will not submit to what they conceive to be injunous 

term*. 

^ “ Q —The oiS^ way that they can escaiw from it is by a war ? 
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« A — war, or a dedaration that they are ready to go to war ratlier 
than submit any longer ” 

Sir Thomas Wade, speaking about all that we have, obtained from 
China, said “ Nothing that has been gained, it must be remembered, 
was received from the free wdl of the Chinese , more, the concessions made 
to us have been, from first to last, extorted against the conscience of the 
nation, in defiance, that is to say,^of the raoi;fil convictions of its educated 
men, not merely of the office-holders, whom we call mandarins, and who 
are numerically but a toall proportion of Ihe educated class, but of the 
nucleus who are saturated with a knowledge of the history and philosophy 
of that country ” That was written by Sir Thomas Wade iii ainemoiau- 
dum by him contained in a Blue Book presented to Parliament m 1871 
Once more, here are the words ot Lord Elgin himself m a Mespatch 
printed in a Blue Book of 1871 “ The concessions obtained m the 

treaty from the Ch^iese Government are not in themselves (‘xtravagaut, 
but 111 the eyes of the Chinese Government they amount to a revolution 
They have been extort(4 therefore fiom its fears ” 

Q — That concludes tflie statement you wish to make with reference 
to the wars in China 
A— Yes 

The Effects of Tiife Oiium Trade on China 

Q. — Befoie we adjourn, it will be well toinplerte your examination 
with reference to the second paragraph #of your memorial It is alleged 
m the paragraph that the opium traffic brings misery to countless myriads 
ill China Have you anything to say m suppoit of that view 

A — I have prepared an abstract of evidence m support ol that 
statement , but I will simply go ovei a few heads First we have the 
evidence of 

Protestant MissiONARfEs, of whom seventeen appeared before the 
CommissioiL in London — I include Dr Lockhart, who concurred with our 
witnesses to the evil effects on China You had also the Secretanes of 
two important Missionary Societies, wlio personally had no experience in 
China, but who represented two large bodies ot Missionaries, those of 
the Church Missionary Society and the China Inland Mission To® 
which I may add that all tlie English societies labouring m Chma and 
one or two Scotch societies joined m a deputation to Loi*d Kimberley 
a year ago in support of pur views There was also a practically un- 
animous missionaiy peMon presented to the House of Commons in 
1688, and there have been on two or three occasions^unammous resulu- 
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tbas Uy Hlssionarj Conferences in Obina representii^ the whole 
Protestant Missionary body So that we have before the Oomnu'ssion 
the unanimous testimony of the whole Protestant Missionary body, 
including* the medical missionaries, labouring in China 

Rohan Catholic Mihbionabies are no legs unanimous on this point 
I have an offii lal (teeument from the Court of Rome on the qiiev«>tion 
The Bishop and Vicars-Apoi^tolic of Western Clima met in 1880 , and 
there ^ was some difference among tliein as to whether the use of opium lu 
any form was to be absolutely prohibitary to reception into tlie Roman 
Catholic Church by baptism The answer, of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith with which I have been favoured by 
Cardinal Vaughan, bears date last year only Referring to previous 
papal decrees on the Mib^ect, it lays down the absolute rule that with 
the exception of such nocessar\ iiululg<Mice as there may be for those 
who need medical treatineni, that the use of opiiinx in any form is to 
be considered absolutely jirohibited to Roman Catholics lu Cliina, its 
growth, and any share whatever in the traffic So that the Roman 
Catholic Churcli, owing to the lepresentations of its missionaries in 
China, is just as clear on th(* subject as the Protestant missionanes are 
Then we haie 

Some Beitish Merchants in China, Mr Donald Matheson, who 
apeared before the Commission in Loudon, and Mr Haiibury, who 
was with us at the deputation to Lord Kimberley, and who has traded 
many years in China He has always refused to have anything to do 
with the opium trade He has given strict orders that no portion 
of his large property at Shanghai is to be let to opium dealers Then 
we have a considerable number of 

British Officials connected with China I have alieady referred to 
Sir George Staunton T hav(» also quotations from Mr Montgomery 
Martin, who was Treasurer of Hong Kong, Mr Lay, Bntish Consul at 
Amoy, (who used a veiy strong expression, speaking of it as “ hamstnng- 
ing the nation”), Mr Majonbanks, Sir John Pope Hennessy, Gov- 
ernor of Hongkong (who spoke in the strongest words of the way m 
^whioh the Chinese authorities had constantly remonstrated with him 
agamst the trade, not so much on physical grounds as on account of the 
moral effects of opium-taking), Sir Rutherford Alcock, and Sir Thomas 
, Wade himeelf Then I onght perhaps also to refer to an interesting 
ejad cnrioiis book, which has lately come out, by an opium-smuggler, m 
a^lRltiioh, although he was engaged m the smugghng of opium, be admits 
tibe great evil it is. As to 
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The Ohikbsb, Mr Hanbiiry, at the deputation to Lord Kimberley, 
said -^ProdHCd to me ten or even five Chinamen who will say that opium 
smoking is innocaous ” No Chinaman has ever come foriyard pubhcly to 
declare that he-defends the trade We4iave seen that some of them were in 
favour of legalisation as being a bettei tiling than smuggling , but so far 
as I know, no Chinaman has ever said that the trade did not do a great 
evil m his country There are a greaji many statements of Chinese 
statesmen and others to be referred to on that head ^ 

The CoirNTEffe-EviDENCE is only that of some merchants, some tra\el- 
lers and some officials 

The Value of Official Opium 
With regard tb officials, some important words were pronounced by 
Mr Gladstone in his speech in the recent debate “ I do not think that in 
tins matter wo ought to be guided exclusivelj , peihaps even principally, by 
those Avho may consider themselves experts It is a very sad thing to say, 
but unquestionably it happens not infrequently in human affairs, that tliose 
who ought, from their situation to know the most and best, yet from preju- 
dice and prepossessions know the least and the worst Eminently it was 
the case in the great question of West Indian slavery, when this House 
and the country for a long time were discouraged and abashed by the 
assurance that those who were in favour pt that great and ladical change 
were in favour of it only because they did not understand the Negro 
character There may be something of tinit element in this case I* 
certainly, for iny part, do not propose to abide finally and decisively by 
official opinion Independent opinion, — independent, but responsible — is 

what the House wants, in my opinion, in order to enable it to proceed 
'^afely in the earecT upon winch 1 admit, that it has definitely entered ” 
Tliat seems to me to be a very strong case, and bearing a remarkable 
analogy to the present case My acquaintance with the anti- 
slavery literature of the p'i.st geneiation leads me to believe that the 
West Indian officials were unanimous iii the view that the institution of 
slavery was desirable, but they have been proved by the public conscience 
of Great Britain and the esqienence of mankind since to have been wrong 
Public Opinion at Home 

Q* — Referring to the evidence that you have with regard to public 
opinion at home, is there anything you wish to bring before iis m support 
of your atatement that the xBSolutions you propose are received witti al- 
most absedute unanimity at hundreds of meetings , and have you any- 
thing to say with reference to the number and influential position of those 
who sign iJie numerous petitions that are presented to Parliament 7 
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A — 1 hate^ taken a eonaiderable share m the public meetings that 
have been held on this question since I became Secretary, rather more than 
four years ago,— latterly not so much as .during the first year or two 
One thing that has struck me very much is 'the way in which at these 
meetings different classes of opinion have been represented One of the 
most important meetings that I attended shortly after becoming Secretary 
was a breakfast meeting lield at Leeds The remark was made to me after- 
wards by a gentleman long acquainted with Leeds that he did not believe 
that on any other subject such a meeting could have been gathered 
We had representatives of all the different classes of thought into 
which English opinion is divided tteligioudy wo had Church of Eng- 
land people and Nonconformists, High Church and Low Church , poli- 
tically we had Tories and Radicals , and altogether it was a meeting that 
I was told was probably in Leeds unprecedented What I have said of 
that meeting applies generally and to a very large degree to a great many 
other meetings that we have held throughout the country Where the 
unanimity has been bioken, it has I think, always been only by those 
chrectly connected with India and with the services m India We have 
always been accustomed to give the fullest opportunity to gentlemen 
'who wished to oppose the \jews we put forward They have, no doubt, 
sometimes been listened to with impatience by the audience opposed 
to them But at all events they have been fully and fairly heard on many 
occasions, and they ha\(* never succeeded in turning any \otes The 
largest minority that I am awaie of an}\7here was a minoiity of 8, all 
directly connected with I ndian official life Petitions to Parliament have 
been veiy iliiicb to the sami^ effect According to the latest retuiri 
I have, up to the 10th July last, 2,470 petitions were presented during 
the session, including 820 officially signed , the total signatures being 
805,508 
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Tlie Kogd Gommission on Opiuin. 


Kr. J. Gt. iUezaaier’s STlde&oe, Oontlaued. 

Q — Ghairman — After your examination yesterday the subject was 
discussed by the members of the Commission, and it was decided that it 
was not necessary to take any detailed evidence with leference to matters 
so long since passed as these to which your statements chiefly 
referred We therefore do not piopose to cross-examine you upon the 
history of our wars and conflicts with China In the third paragraph 
of your memoiial ♦presented to Lord Kimberley you express the 
desire that the area under poppy cultivation in the Behar and Benares 
Agency should at once be restncted, and you uige in support of that 
prayer that declarations in that sense had been made in Parliament by 
Sn James Fergusson and the late Right Hon’ble W H Smith 7 

A — I think it IS hardly correct to say that it is our prayer that 
tliey should be restricted This paragraph reters to the measures that 
were actually taken, or that we understood to have been taken, by the 
late Government The credit given to the late Government for what 
had been done must -be modified m view of Sii David Barbour’s statement 
the other day, that the Indian Government has not yet adopted any now 
policy in the sense we had understood But with regard to that I have 
further to call attention to an express statement by Mr George Curzon, 
in reply to a question from Sir Joseph Pease, on the 25th February 1892, 
founded upon those statements of Sir James Fergusson and Mr. Smith 
a year before Mr Curzon m his reply stated — “ The figures foi 1891-92 
have not yet been received, but m order to restnct the area of cultivation 
the Government of India reduced the number of chests for sale in the year 
from 57,000 to 54,000 ’* We took that as an express declaration that 
the Government of India were acting upon the pohcy that had been# 
announced in the House of Commons m 1891« 

Q,— Do you desire to express yourself as satisfied with *the declara- 
tions that have been made by the representatives of the Government so 
far as th^ went 7 

A.— We considered those declarations to marl^ decided progress 
from our pomt of view. 
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— Do yon now dosire to say that the indications that have been 
given in Sir David Barbour’^ evidence have been received by yon with a 
certain amount »of regret ^ 

A.— Regret and surprise, because we bad been given to understand 
that tile Government of India wa<* carrying out the views expressed by 
Sir James Fergus^on and Mr Smith 

Q — Have you anything further# to say witli reference to this 
question of acreage under poppy cultivation 

A. — Perhaps this will be the best place lor me to say that, from our 
point of view, a gradual diminution of this kind cannot really be satis- 
factory , it does not meet our mam objection which is, that the trade is 
fdtogether an immoral one ; and if it is an mmioral trad(‘ obviously it 
ought to be stopped at onie, and no question of gradual diminution can 
arise But there is anotlier point oi view, apart from what I may call 
the moral point, from which we may look at the question— that is, the 
point of view of practical plnlanthropy — tlie practical wish to put a stop 
to the consumption of opium in tiie East, and especially m China For 
myself,— 1 do not venture licie to speak as repiesenting all the mcmbcis of 
our society , I do not know whcthei they would all follow me , but 
lor myself I should be willing soraewliat to lay aside the urgency of the 
high moral point of view, iianiely, that the trade is immoral, and should 
therefore at once and altogether be suppi essed, if I could feel sure that 
by another course i\e slumld more speedily ariive at the real practical 
philanthropic object that we have in the stoppage of the consumption 
of opium in China I think Bir George Staunton m the debate in 
1840 made the deolaratioii that this tiade could never be stopped except by 
a consensus of the Chinese and Bntish Governments , and, holding 
that he was right in tliat view, f should be satisfied to wan e something 
^ our claim that the tiade must be immediately and absolutely 
lUppressed, in older to obtain, from the Chinese Government some 


concurrent action whicli would piomise a more speedy end of this 
t evrl. My objection to gradual diminution on the lines laid down 
the Government in 1801 and which we supposed the Indian 
srnment had been adopting, is that practically it makes no difiPerence 
Ghiha, So long a^ theie is no agreement with the Chinese Govem- 
that it*will reeipioeate those measures the practical effect simply is 
IbCtso many thousand chests are produced in China instead of in India I 
bdieve tliat the Indian opium is more iiijunous and deleterious than 
native grown ^ium, and from that point of view there perhaps may be 
tome improvetoent , but otlierwise, as long as the Bntish Government has 
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no agreement with the Chinese Government that it will carry out the 
same poh<gr in China, a gradual diminution does nothing whatever to put 
an end to the great evil that we ard combating That is why we consider 
any policy of gradual diminution without a distinct agreement with the 
Chinese Government to be a wholly unsatisfactory one • 

Q — ^Have you any reason U> suppose' that the Chinese Government 
is at the present time anxious to come to an agreement with the 
Government of India for the total prohibition of the use of opium 
[ Has it not been represented to those who have recently been negotia- 
ting on the part the British Government, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment are of opinion that if they weie to totally prohibit importation, 
the demand could be met by a local supply, and tliat having that 
in view, they thought it would lather be a question of checking the 
consumption of opifim by taxation, and that it was impossible to 
entertain at present a policy of total prohibition Was not that repre- 
sented by Sir Thomas Wade m his evidence in London, and is not that 
view confirmed in tlie course of •negotiation in which the Marquis Tseng 
was engaged first with Lord Graimlle and afterwards with Lord Salisbury 
foi modifications of the Chefoo Convention 

A — In 1869 the Tsung-Li-Yumen (Foreign Board) of China addres- 
sed to the British Government through Sir Rutheiford Alcock a memiirial 
111 which they said “The wnters hope that His Excellency w^ill 
memorialize his Government to give orders m India and elsewhere to 
substitute the cultivation of cereals oi cotton Were both nations to 
rigorously prohibit the growth of the poppy, both the tiaffic in and tlie 
consumption of opium might alike be put an end to ” Within the 
last few yeais, shortly before the signing of the Additional Article of 
1885, a special mission was ^ain sent from China to Calcutta, to projKise 
to the Indian Governmeut a scheme for the gradual suppression of the 
poppy cultivation in both countries 

Q — I suppose you mean on the pait of the Chinese Government ^ 
A — On the part of the Chinese Government Of that mission so^^' 
far as I am aware no official account has ever been published Informa^^ 
tion has reached me through pnvate sources that there was such 
mission I beheve that a gentleman employed in the Cliinese Custom "i*® 
service came ^to Calcutta in order to ascertain whether it would not liog 
possible to come to some such arrangement with the Indian Government, ^ 
Q. — For total prohibition ? ♦ ^ 

A — For gradual #uppresffiion in both countries concurrently 
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Q —What year waw that 

A — 1 do, not know the exact year As far as I know it has never 
been published Perhaps the Coinmissjon will be able to get information 
m regard to it which is not at present before the public I presume the 
Calcutta Government will have some record of the proceedings 

Q — Pease — Is there any evidence that he was authorised by 
the Chinese Ooveinnieiit ' 

A — 1 understood he came with the approval of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Q — Chau man — Was he a properly accredited representative of the 
Chinese Government 1 

A — I am not sure how far he was officially accredited He must 
have received some introduction * 

Q — You liavc no dmMit knowlinige 

A,— No, it has simply *ieaclied mo unofficially Tlic Marquis 
Tseng in 1880 in a letter addicssed ‘to our Secretary said — This 
treaty I admit does not ae(om])lish the desired result, but it would prove 
nevertheless the first important step towards checking tlie use and abuse 
of opium The Bntisli Gov(*rnm<*nt as well as ni} own will eiiioy greater 
facilities in fiitnn* for re-f)pening negotiation on the opium question 
With a view of agreeing to inedsures tliai would K'diice each year tlie 
q^uantity of importation and consumption “TlieBiitish Government 
may lu tlie meantime see its way clear to place restnctious upon 
the pn»aent ciiltiiation, in which case my Goieiiimeiit would suiely 
lose no time m following tlie exam[>le and put an effectual clieck 
upon the growth of ojmim m China” Since then the only evi- 
dence that I think I can bring before the Coaimission as to the wilhng- 
ness of the Chinese Government still, and lt^ desire, to concur m such an 
arrangement, is that domed fiom tlie mU*rviews which His Excellency 
Tui Hung Chung, the Great Chinese Viceroy, has accorded to some of 
our fnends: to Mr Dyer of Bombay m 1800, and more recently to the 
■ Bpvd. Dr Gftover and Mr Morns a deputation from tlie Baptist Missionary 
Society, who were \isiting Chiua In those interviews Li Hung Chang 
amreaaes the gJ^at desire of the Chinese Government to put down the 
1 do not remember that m either of these interviews this special 
Iptoposal was again put forward. Li Hung Chang at all events recognised 
this is a groali evil, and expressed himself in the strongest term<f 
as to the impOBsibihty of the Chinese Goi^niment takmg any practical 



step to deal with that evil, except by some agreement with the British 
Governmont which would aim at the suppression of the import from India 

Q, — ^Was Li HHing Chang on the occasions to which you are refer- 
ring expressing his own individual views, or was he putting forward Uie 
opinion of his Government ? , 

A — I think he was speaking hi$ pwn individual views, but the 
Commision has already had some evidence on that question The 
Revd J S Adams put before the Commission his very strong view 
that that opinion is almost universally held amongst the higher statesmen 
of China I have had similar very strong opinions from Dr Dudgeon of 
Pekin, who was Private Secretary to the Marquis Tseng, and who knows a 
great deal of many of the higher officials in Pekin I may remind the Com- 
mission, too, that Sir Thomas Wade in his evidence said he would not 
undertake to say whether the majonty of Chinese statesmen are or are not 
strongly opposed to the opium traffic In particular Tso Tsung Tang, 
whose position and influence, as I understand, are only second to those of 
Li Hung Chang himself, is known as"a strong and determined opponent 
of the opium traffic, 

Q — Sir Thomas Wade placed before us in London, a report entitled 
Conferences on the Opium Question, winch had taken place between 
himself and the Ministers of the Tsimg-Li-yamen in 1881-82 To tlie 
best of my leeollectioii he called our attention to a declaration made by 
the Yamen to this effect that, wlnle desiring to see the abuse of opium 
repressed in China, tlie Yamen held the view that the liabit was now so 
widely spiead in China that any reform must be tlie result of a general 
luoial improvement among the people , that they lecognise that the growth 
of opium 111 China had become so extensive that it would be impos- 
sible by merely putting an ^end to the tiade in India to put an end 
to the supply of opium , and that for the moment they held the view that 
there were many questions of greato urgency than the decisive step of 
absolutely prohibiting the importation of opium I believe that was the 
effect of the conversations to which Sir Thomas Wade called our attention 
in London ) 

A — I should say with regard to that conversation referred to by Sir 
Thomas Wade that we only have bis account of it, which Of course rests 
chiefly on his own private memoranda We know how, when a man has 
strong views, he is apt to take others as agreeing with them perhaps 
more than they really do , and no official or publnfr statement of that 
^nd has ever been made by Chinese statesmen, 
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Q.— In the concluding part of the third paragraph of your memorial 
you refer to the abolition of what are described as licensed smoking dens 
throughout India. Have you anything more to say upon that subject 

A* — On that point we rejoice in the action of the Government of India 
as a very decided step in the right direction, but it seems to us to require sup- 
'plementing by further measures in the same direction That has been sug- 
jgested fai a correspondence presented to Parliament tins year at the instance 
Mt Mr. Oaine — a correspondence arising out of a confidential circular issued 
by the Board of Beveniie of the North-West Provinces and Oudh In 

despatch closing that correspondence, Lord Kimberley says, under 
l^te 16th of March 1893.— “The question arises whether the law 
might not to lie strengthened, so as to enable your officers to take legal 
steps for suppi(‘ssing private opuiiii saloons , otherwise, if unlicensed 
salons for opiuin-snioking can be established without hiiidraneo, the 
object which was thought to be attained by prohibiting opmm-smokmg 
on the premises of licensed opipm vendors may be practically defeated 
t shall be glad to learn the views of yoftr Government on this point 
X am not aware whether the Indian Goveiniuent has replied to that 
enquiry of Lord Kimberley We siiongly hold the view expressed by 
Lord Kimberley that it is desiiable to preient pi ivate and unlicensed 
opium deus or opium clubs being established so as to provide facilities 
within the law for this practice of opiuin-smoking which the Indian 
Government has by its action and its minute recognized as being 
undoubtedly a very great evil 

Q —You refer to the removal of the Minimum Guarantee Clause 
from the agreement made with those who hold opium licenses in Bombay 
Have you anything to say on that 

A.— I can only say tiiat wc al&o rejoice m that as a step in the right 
direGtlou. I may be allowed to add one point In going through India 
witih Mr. Wilson, I have had iny attention called to the fact that this 
measure of the suppression of opium dens has not been fully carried out. 

visited a town, winch 1 think it better not to name because I do not 
want to bring special officials before the Commisson In lhat town wo 
wm taken to Jthree opium dens on the premises of licensed opium vendors, 
wliere we saw in three of tliem chaudu smoking and m one muddak 
4 PfU>king gomg on just as if no order had been issued by the Government 
India. I think U desirable to call the attention of the Commission 
fact that^ alwugh tliose orders have been put into the hcenses in 
eirSiyf 0|tovuice prohibiting tlie sale of opium for smokmg on the premises^ 
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those orders have not been fnlly earned oat, as I hare seen with my own 
eyes 

FanBhawe -^Wore those public shops 7 

A— Yes 

Q, — Licensed pubhc shops 

A —We were told that they® were licenSed Our gharry dnver was 
a Mahommedan, and we were told that he would be able to take us^to the 
places He took us, and we found them open, with no attempt at conceal- 
ment 

Q — Where were they ? 

A — 1 would rather not mention tlie town , but I will send the name 
up to the Chairman 

Q — C/ioirman-^You had bettei mention it 

A — It was 111 the town of Gya We were told that there were 
some others also in the same town ^ 

Q — Sti James Lyall — In the third paragraph of youi menional 
you speak of “ the extremely objectionable ‘minimum guarantee* clause 
contained in the opium licenses used in the Presidency of Bombay ” Do 
you not think that that is a very strong term to use 

A — It seemed to me that it was extremely objectionable in the 
natural operation ' I am aware of the object which was intcuided in the 
insertion of that clause, that is, to pi event smuggling , but it seems to 
me tliat the necessary operation of such a clause would be that there 
would be great pressuie put upon the licensee to extend his sales so as 
not to incur the nsk of a fine 

Q — I think you ares aware that before that system was invented 
there was most extensive smiigghng The licensed vendors in Bombay, 
though they paid heavily for their licenses and sold a good deal of opium, 
yet took hardly any of the high-pnced Government opium for their shop 
and relied entirely upon the smuggling trade 7 

A. — I have been so informed 

Q —So that there were strong reasons for it 7 , 

A — 1 do not impute bad motives to the Government in adopting 
that clause, nevertl^eless 1 think that the clause as adopted was “ extremely 
objectionable,’* as the memorial says, and I am glad tliat it ias been 
done away with. 
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Q.-— -A man coold only hare one shop, he could not establish branch 
shops ; the license only allowed him to estabhsh a certain shop and sell 
to anybody i^ho^'camo 

A.-^Kxcept with permission ol the Government official 

Q —If tliat permission was not given as a rule, he had only one shop 

A.-Yes. 

Q,— It would make a great difference to him in the amount he sold 
whether he had to pay the maximum amount or not ? 

A.— The ^ordinary motives of self-interest would make a man sell 
as much as he could You may strengthen those moAives by telling him 
that he is under a fine if ho docs not sell a certain quantity 

Q — Under that strong motive how would he increase the sale ? 

A.— I have heard since 1 have been in India of a licensee 
sending round to his customers, if they did not tuiirup at tlie accustomed 
period m the oa owing, to ask them why tliey did not come, in tliat way 
trying to indute a man who was peihaps making some struggle to free 
himself. 

Q — Mr Fanehnwe — With regard to Gyu, I understand tliat your 
statement depends on information given you by a gharry dnver Did you 
notice if there was a licensed board up at tlie shop 

A. — The mfoniiatioii was not given by the driver, but it was 
given me by the Baptist Pastor of the place He referred to ^ our 
dnver as lieing a man who would know where the shops were It was 
he who made the statement to us that the shops were Government licens- 
ed shops 

Q — Was any licenced board up in front of the shops ? 

A — 1 did not observe any board ^ 

Q.— Jl/; Mowhtay^Xovx are qmte aware that similar difficulties 
have arisen in England with regard to clubs and public houses ? 

Av— Yes 

Q.-^You arc aware that there was a Committee of the House of 
Mdommons sitting on that subject last year 7 

A. — I did not remember that; I take it from you, and I have no 
doubt it is sd. 

Q,— And so far as I know, Government have not taken any steps to 
down these ddbs lu England 7 ^ 

A.— I do vnA think they have, but I think the Temperance party, 
f t may speak as a humble member of that party, is veiy desirous indeed 



and IS endeavonrmg to put pressure upon the Goyemment, to introduce a 
measure dealing witii dubs 

Q.— Jfr WiUon . — Upon that point about the bogus*clul)s in Eng- 
land, I suppose you are also aware that the members of tlie licciHed trado 

are equally anxious to get them put down ^ 

A — I believe it is so ^ ^ 

Q — Chan }mn — Returning to yoiii General Memorial, m tlie fourth 
paiagraph you say that you accept those measures of reform which have 
already been adopted as steps in the right direction, but m your view tliosc 
measures fall short of carrying out the resolution which the House of 
Commons had approved ' You then proceed to make a reference to the 
observations of Mr Gladstone to the Electois of Midlothian, and you hold 
that those observations imply a sympathy with the cause which you have 
taken up You then yefer to tlie specific measures which you would re- 
commend for adoption with a view to the repression of the opium trade 
You also refer to the Bengal opium mon^oly, to the Malwa transit duty 
system, and to the excise systeifl Then in your seventh paragraph you 
proceed to deal somewhat more m detail with Bengal opium monopoly 
You lecommend that there should be an immediate reduction in the aiea 
of poppy cultivation with a view to Jimiting tlie production of opium to 
tliat which medical use requires , and you complain that opium is not 
prepaied m India for medical use, but solely for sensual indulgence Have 
you anything further to say upon that subject 

A — I should like to point out under this paragraph the great dis- 
tinction between opium prepared for medical use and ojniim prepared for 
smoking or opium-eating, which is what we mean by sensual indulgence 
The British Pharmacopeia does not admit of the use of Indian opium in 
the preparation of medicines 411 England In Pliickiger and Hanbury’s 
Pharmacographia it is shown that Indian opium, though veiy potent for 
intoxicating purposes, does not contain a suflficient proportion of those 
ingredients which are specially useful for medical purposes In tins par- 
agraph we point out that a specially prepared article is issued from the 
Government Agencies to the Medical Department in India No doubt 
a good deal of opium prepared, for the Excise Department, and prepared, 
as I should Say, for intoxicating use, is m fact used by doctors m India 
for medical purposes. ^ And Dr Maxwell, who gave evidence with r^ard 
to China, told me that vAen he was practiemg in Formosa, having run 
out of medical opium, he had used the Indian smoking 

William think he said Indian erode Opium ? 
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Ai~Tliat 19 what I mean, crude opium intended to be prcf>ar^ for 
smoking purposes 

added that it answered just as well? 

A.»I did not remember that I 8uppo<ie be must have used it in 
some different proportions 

Q.— The differences arq really verj^ slight 

A« — Flucbger and Hanbuiy, I thmk, speak of the difference as be- 
ing considerable 

Q — The analysis can be had , the differences are very slight. 

A. — Dr Fluckiger has suggested tliat the Indian Government would 
do well to pay attention to the demand for good opium for medical use, and 
prepare opium with a view of competing with the Turkey drug which at pres- 
ent has a monopoly for medical use in Great Britain and Europe generally 
I have various authonties that 1 < an refer to on thb question of its being 
prepared for sensual indulgence That largely rests upon a statement 
made by tfuhus Jeffreys, F R , formerly Staff Surgeon of Cawnpore, 
and Civil Surgeon at Fatc^garh, published in 1858 in an appendix to a 
book on the British xVrmy m India[ — “ My own acquaintance with the 
Bubject dates from the year 1831, when, in passing by water the chief 
opium magazine of the East India Company at Patna, I paid a visit to a 
fnend who had cliarge of the scientific department of it After he had led 
me through story after story hikI gallery after gallery of the factory, witli 
opium balls right and lett tieied in shelves to the celling, upon my 
expressmg amazement at an exhibition of opium enough to supply the 
medical wants of the world for years, he replied, nearly in these words . 
‘I see yon are very iimocent , these stores of opium have no such benefic- 
ent destination It is all going to debauch the Chinese, and my duty is 
to maintain its smack as attractive to thenif as possible Come to my 
laboratory ' There I saw broken balls of opium procured, I understood, 
frozd China, by the Bengal Government, as approved musters (samples) 
for iiauitation by the cultivators ” Mr Jeffreys adds Upon looking 
aiound for information, I heard that the natives, where they ventured 
an opinion, the Mahommedans especially, were equally soandallaed -at 
ihq engagement of the Company in such a traffic ” 

" Q — ^What year was that ? 

A — ^The visit was in 1831 

Q. — I pretnane you are aware that very htde was ihen known 
about opium smolting ? 
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Tei7 1831. It Wfts abont 1840 that the first 

pamphlets* came out attackmg'the opmmJtrade Bishop Thobnm referred 
to the fact that it was condemned in Very strong termrf in the Impeach- 
iiiont of Warren Hastings more than 100 years ago And the East 
Indian Company’s despatch of 1817, sanctioning the estahhshuiont of the 
excise system of selling opium m India, s|)oke m the strongest terms 
of condemnation of the habit The Directors said that m compassion to 
mankind they would gladly stop the traffic altogether were it possible 

Q —Do you draw any distinction in pomt of moral re'Nponsibihty 
between the working of a system such as the Bengal opinm monopoly 
and the position tafeen by the Government in other parts of India where 
it is not a manufacturer or producer, and interposes only to levy export 
duties and to enforce the payment of licenses T believe that has been 
done in some pamplijets issued by youi Association 

A — Yes, I was intending to deal with that under paragraph 
tliurteen, hut I may as well take it here . I may say that th^ opmions 
expressed in that pamphlet dealing with Sir William Muir’s minnb' are 
not the opinions held by our Society now 

Q — ^When was that pamphlet published ? 

A —Very early in the history .of the Society — in 1875 

Q, — Yon were not connected with the society at that tune / 

A — I was not 

Q — ^Was Sir Joseph Pease connected with it 

A —Yes , he was not President then Lord Shaftesbury was 
President until his death There was some difference of view, as I ox- j 
plained in London In starting the Society it was not committed to any 
very definite policy That eftne out in a meeting at the Mansion House 
held in 1883, when three different speakers suggested tliree different 
lines One speaker advocated apoheyof giadual suppression J think 
it was Lord Shaftesbury himself Another speaker, who J thinlc was 
Sil* Robert Fowler, our late Treasurer, advocated that tlio change of 
pohey should be on the line of Sir William Mnir’s minute Cardmal 
Mannmg who was a subsequent speaker, quoted the old story about 
the king who wished that all his nobles bad but ouc, neck so 
that he might strike them all off at a blow, and he applied tliat to the 
opium traffic. He veiy strongly objected to the suggestion that the j 
opium traffic should be handed over to pnvate capitalists, because he 1 
pomted dttt that if that were the case, you would at once have a inimber 
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of rested interests like those that we hare in England in connection with 
the liquor traffic. Be would rather hare the one neck of the Goreni- 
ment of India toT deal with than have the rested rights of a number 
of private capitalists Since that time that new has been completely 
accepted our Society, and m the Statement of Facts and Principles' 
which I putm, and which was adopted by us at the beginning of 1886, 
the suppression of the cultiraibion of the^ppy in Bengal was for the first 
time 1 think distinctly laid down as the programme of the Society, and it 
^ is embodied in paragraph 1 3 of the memorial to Lord Kimberiey. 

Q — Sn James Li/all — Snppression not merely of the monopoly but 
of the cultivation ^ 

A ^Not merely of the monopoly, but of the cultivation 
Q ^Chairman — You put that forward now as the new held 
unanimously by the members of your Society ? 

A — Unanunously by the active m embers of our Society 
Q— What mterpretion do y/)u put upon the passage in Sir Joseph 
Pease’s speech last session which I quoted in my question to Sir Band 
Barbour ? 

A — I think Sir Joseph Pease only meant to say what we have 
said in paragraph thirteen, that is, that the Calcutta sales are the most 
prominent and the most obviously indf'fensible part of the system from 
our point of new , that the Malwa system has more analogy to the dnnk 
traffic repressed by taxation with which we are famihar in our own 
country , and that the fact that the Government holds this position 
under the monopoly brings out in a more glaring light the onls of 
the system 

Q. — You have nothing further to say on the Bengal monopoly ? 
A — It is sometimes said tliat there are Vio precedents for the prohibi- 
tion of a trade in this way by a Government I venture to put before 
the Commission two precedents both relating to tbe liquor traffic. One 
is under the North Sea Coiiventiou for the protection of sailors m the 
North Sea against the liquor traffic that used to be earned on by what 
' were called copers 

^ Q ...You would not draw any parallel between the North Sea liquor 
tmffic and &je opium traffic of India in point of magnitude ? « 

not m point of magnitude certainly 1 refefe^ it simply 
ns answering the objection that has been raised against our proposal 
that it 18 altogether imprecedented That is a precedent, I think, for 
Ube absolute prohibition of traffic of a similar character. The «(eoond 
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is tbat of the Brossels Anti-Slayeiy Conventiony under which a large 
zone of Central Afrfca is absolntelj protected from the liquor traffic. 
The proyifiion is that where the liquor traffic has not yet been carried 
on m Africa, it is totally prohibited. This Oonvention also porvides, 
by taxation for the limitation of the local traffic in those districts where 
it already exists. 

Q — In the case of Africa, *1 apprehe&d there is no difference of 
opinion among professional experts as to the effect of indulgence m liquor 
by the African tnbes ; — ^they are unanimous that it is a bad thing ? 

A — That 18 so, and I think there is practical unanimity in regard 
to the effects of opinm in China 

Q — With regard to the Malwa ajrsterp , you deal with that in the eiglith 
paragraph, and you say that, a view to preventing the cultivation 
of opium beyond whaili is required for medical use, it is desirable that 
there should be a mutual prolubition enforced ahke in British India and 
in the Malwa States, and you say that if such an arrangenpiont were 
made, the objection which has been urged on the part of the Government 
of India to the proposals on the ground of smuggling would be to a 
large extent removed Have you anything to say m development of 
these views ? 

A — I would simply more* clearly bring out our view that the 
Bengal trade ought first to be stopped The Government of India ought 
first to cease itself from deriving on revenue from carrying on this trade 
Having stopped the Bengal system and having given up its own revenue, 
it would then be in a position to go to the Chiefs of the Native States 
and say We on moral grounds have abandoned this trade, feeling that 
it IS indefensible and ask you to follow our example ” 

Q — How long would jjpu concede to the Government of India for 
the purpose of deahng with the case in Bengal? 

A — ^I would say that it should be done as quickly as possible, and 
would say, Stop the trade immediately and convert the stocks you> have 
in hand to medical use at once 

Q — You recognise the financial difficulty ? ^ 

A — ^Yes I do, but I am unable to put a financial difficulty on the 
same hne with a moral objection I think England should hSelp m regard 
to the finaA^ difficully I should like to add another pomt on the eighth 
paragraph, a think that pressure upon the Native States would be 
justifiable, should xt become necessary, on the ground that in the past 
we have forced the trade upon the Chinese , that if the Chinese Gov- 
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eHUBMiit liad BQoeeeded in its effort in 1 840 to put down Ao iredc» tbe 
Kfttbe StMbes would hUTe lost the whole of their trade. It is the foroe 
of the British arwis that estaUiahed the trade and has kept it open ever 
since, and on that ground we should be entitled to exercise pressure 
*iipati the Vaiive States if necessary; though 1 would only advocate that 
in the last resort. * 

The difficulty as to the Ckimigglmg (of'opinm would be met, as far as 
regards the States of Central India, which produce opium by an arrange- 
ment of that kind with the Native States That is my answer to those 
‘ who say that^smuggling would be an insuperable difficulty Some little 
^ difficulty might no doubt anse as regards smngglipg over the !North 
West IVontier and perhaps Bhopal, but I do not think that it is so formid- 
able as is often stated Sir Charles Aitchison, in a memorandum in 1880 
with regard to opium in Burma, says — “ As regards smuggling, I do not 
believe that, even with our open seaboard of 1,000 miles and our long and 
unguarded frontier with Upper Burma, the Shan States and Siam, there 
would be a very great increase in illicit traffic, either from Bengal or from 
China, if the importation of opium were altogether forbidden and the pos- 
session of opium were made illegal Already the pnce of opium is artificially 
forced up to a maximum, presenting the very strongest temptation to the 
smuggler, while the fact that possession of the drug is not unlawful 
increases the difficulty of detection The pecuniary temptation cannot 
become very much greater than it is li opium were altogether forbidden , 
the drug wherever found would be contraband without question, and we 
should have the sympathies of the people with us in the suppression of 
smuggling One fact is worth a bushel oi argument , we have succeeded 
in almost stamping out ganja, although the plant from which it is made 
grows wild lu Burma* The difficulties we have in any case to contend 
with, in preventing smugghng are so great that an addition to them 
would not be a very appreciable burden Anyhow, smuggling, even on a 
considerable scale, would iicvei lead to the universal consumption of the 
drug ; sud extension of the revenue is not to be compared to the 
gradual demorahzation of the people ” 

Q,-— 8ftr James Lyall — ^With reference to the Bengal opium 
monopoly I understand that your Society admits that the Bengal mono- 
poly systemus preferable to the Malwa or export duty system as the 
modi powerful engme for restnetmg and regulating internal consumption ; 

S d preference is not based simply upon the fact that it is easier to 

tiack, but it is also admitted that, if the prohibition of cultivation is not 
to be enforced, the Bengal monopoly system is the most powerful engine 
possible for restnetmg and regulating the mternal consumption ? 
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do nol tbmk m bim ever admitted that. We reoognise that 

I ^ere wifi be a riWc in xkmigmg the system-^t if we really changed 
the qrstem, wo m^ht find onrsdves worse o8 My own»private opjmon 
19 that we in idl probability should not find omoelves worse o8 
Q —Hot worse off in what way ? 

I A.— I mean there might be a greatei consumption — ^it might possi- 

/ bly lead to a greater trade ® 

Q — Ijf you free the trade 

A —And simply placed it under a system of excise similar to that 
which we have at home in regard to the manufacture of beef 

Q —You do not think that your Society admitted that, but you 
yourself are inclined to think so? 

A — I beg your pardon, I am inclined to think otherwise 
Q — What, that ^he free trade system is better for internal consump- 
tion than the Bengal system 

A — I do not suppose that anybody„contemplated free trade 
Q — Free growth and an excise and export duty ? 

A — Excise and export duty, a system such as that sketched out by 
Sir William Muir, which is one of licensing the growth 

Q — ^Do you think that wouM be better for regulating and restnctmg 
internal consumption than the Bengal monopoly system? 

A — Yes My personal opinion is that probably there would be less 
grown and less trade altogether under such a system than under the 
present system 

Q — I am speaking of internal consumption ? 

A — have not formed an opimon about that I recognise tliat 
there aie risks, and that werjniight possibly find ourselves W'orse off The 
Society has recogiuzed tliose nsks, and does not wish to make the 
experiment 


Q —Are you aware that poppy cultivation once extended throughout 
Andia m all parts where the soil and the climate were suitable, and, except 
m certain favorable tracts, it was mainly or entirely for consumption, not 
an export trade , and are you aware that the operation of the Bengal 
opium monopoly and the policy of the Government of India m» oonnection 


f With it «ittce its first estabhshment^ more than a hundred years ago^ have 
[ had ^ effect of putting an end to poppy cnltiva^on in much the greater 
part of British India and m the greater part of the terntoiy held by the 
B'ative States — ^are you aware of that? 
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A.^1 could not say that I was aware of it as icgards thelS'iatiYe 
States. As regard^ British India, I am aware that poppy cuItiYation 
existed here and^ there over a large part of it until the measures weretaken 
at the end of the last century to which we hare referred to in para- 
graph eleren. 

r I Q.«^Iu Mysore and Hyderabad by agreement witli the Qovenuuent, 
I P^PPT oultivatiou was prohibited There are two instances ; and all the 
1 2Tafare States under tlio control of Bombay are also other instances ? 

L A.~I cannot say I was aware of it I hare no doubt you are 
, correct. 

Q — Then but for the monopoly and the policy in connection with it 

[ not the cultivation of the poppy and the consumption and export 
^of opium hare been in all probabdity much greater than they are under 
[ the present system ? 

A — It IS quite possible I cannot form a defimte opinion as to what 

I would have been 

Q. — I ask the question beSause m iihe anti-opium literature these 
facts are altogether ignored and it might be thought that we had introduc- 
ed the cultivation of the poppy and entirely created the export trade ? 

A. — I think we have frequently used the fact that the Government of 
India prohibit and put down tlie opium growth in many parts of India 
as an argum^t why it should and could do the same in the remainder of 
India. We l^ve used tliat as an argument in paragraph eleven and often 
refer to it in our pubhcations 

Q.— In ^paragraph seven you speak of linjiting the production of 
opium to that which medical use requires That means, does it uot^ that 
It must only be supplied on medical advice ? 

A.— That is our view 

V 

Q. — But the mass of natives of India prefer their own system of 
medicine to ours , they may admit the supenonty of our surgery, but they 
prtfsr their own system of medicine Our doctors on the contraiy say 
that their ideas of medicme are all wrong. Is not that a difficulty m 
crlaying down a rule that opium should only be supplied on medical •advice 
cl come kind? 

A.-*>I «bould not have thought so. I include in medical advice 
Native as weH as European doctors, advice according to the na^ve system 
as weQ as according to the European 

Q.— Tou are aware that the medical system of the rillage doctors is 
0l a most primitive kmd possible ? 
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A.,— I wifcs noffe awtee of thaii 

Q.— That people administer medkine for themselves, a man advising 
for his own family or for his neijfhbottr ? 

A. — ^e attempt to deal with tbat in England, where people also 
medicate themselves to a great extent, by directing that .no medicine of a 
poisonous character shall be sold except by druggists 

Q — Do you think from what yon know or of what yon have heard 
of In^a that the native practitioners, the hakims and vaidas,^can be 
trusted with the power of prescribing opium and saying whether it shall 
be used for medical purposes or not, there being great indtLcements for 
' them to misuse their power owing to the large demand for opium as a 
stimulant^ 

A — ^My answer is that you must work with such tools as you have 
Although it may be tnne that the medical profession m India (using the 
word m the large sense of all who practise medicine) is not in a very 
satisfactory state, and that there would be some temptations of the kind 
you have suggested, yet it is far dietter that a general restriction should 
lie applied than that the sale should be perfectly pubhc and open, and 
every man allowed to get poisonous drugs exactly as he pleased 

Q — You know that opium is a stimulant, as alcohol is , would it not 
be very difficult to draw a line between the use of such a thing for medical 
requiiements and its use for other purposes? If you asked most 
people who took opium moderately why they took it at all, they would 
nearly all answer that they took it because they thought it did them 
good , how o&u you possibly draw a line and say that m this oase it is 
for medical use and m that case it is not ? 

A — I cannot admit the suggestion that most people in India who 
use opium evea,,as you say, immoderately would say that it was doing tlnmi 
good It may be so, and my limited knowledge of India does not entitle 
me to say that it is not, but I cannot be taken to admit that it is 
I have heard a good deal m India to the contrary, — that those who take 
opium even in comparatively small doses admit that it does not do 
them good 

Q — Sir Willtam Roberts — ^Do you not recognize the analogy be- 
tw66u]the use of brandy in our country, partly as an intoxicant «rid largely 
as a domestic remedy, and the use of opium Is not the parallel pretty 
even ? 

A — -Ko, I should have thought not 

Q.— Why not ? 
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re^ttkdd bf la^cal scieaca tm iipotsoa ladiiiAtathoinawedoa^^ 
to ptoteci out people from ite kdiscriaunate use in llmt WoWe 
not yet girai that protection at home against alcohol^ and if it were to be 
extended to India it would be something beyond what we have at home. 

Q.~l8 not that begging the question that India and home are 
identical in regard to opium 7 ^ 

A.~It is assuming that opium being a poison m England is also 
a poison in India. We certamly do assume that 

Q.— 'Sir James Lyall — ^Are you aware that &e English system 
which you recommend to be introduced is not sufficient for preTenting any 
person who wants to get opium for excessive indulgence 7 

have admitted in our ninth paragraph that the provisions 
of the present law as regards opium are too lax 1 may explain briefly 
what ^e provisions are m the Pharmacy Act The Act divides poisons 
into two categories — violent poisons, amongst which strychnine and 
arsenic are included, and milder poisons, amongst which opium and all 
the preparations of opium are included With regard to the more violent 
Ipoisous, the provisions are exceedingly strict ; they can only be sold by 
(pertified druggists, who must make entries and have a knowledge of the 
person, to whom they are selling With regard to opium, as one of the 
i milder drugs, tiie provisions are only that it must be sold by a registered 
druggist and that it must bo labelled ** poison ” There is a considerable 
amount of medical opinion at home in favour of taking opium out of the 
milder category and putting it lu the stricter 

Q — You are aware that under the present system in the Fens and 
J other parts of England where opium is freely taken as it is in India the 
f druggists have it prepared on market days 8n their counters 7 

A.— Yes 

Q, — People come m and take the opium without question 7 

A.— *I am aware that that is so, and that medical men and other 
observers in those districts speak of it as a veiy great evil, and greatly 
d^lore that such a state of things exists. 

Q.— Some do and some do not , some medical men justify the 
system? 

A. — I think I have seen one opuuon of that kind| but I bare heard 
a good many to the contrary 
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jm ont any gystfim for India hj 

which opium would bh avaSaUa for medical use and yet not ayailable as 
a sthnulant ? * 

A « — We hate taken the view that that was a question upon which 
we at home oould not work out the details, that we could .only lay down 
principles and leave the Indian Government, which knows India and has 
its officials to consult^ to ascertatn the belt way of applying those 



Q,^n paragraph eight you say • — “ As regards Malwa opium we 
would point out that the present wide extension of poppy cultivation in 
the Native States is due to the policy of the British Government itself ” 
Then you go on to quote as an authority the statement made by Mr St 
George Tucker Has your society made any further enquiry to test the 
eorrectness of Mr Tucker’s statement? Does it still adhere to the 
statement as true m fact that the present wide extension of poppy 
onltiyation is due to the policy of the Bntish Government itself ? 

A —I do not think the society can hb said to have made any further 
enquiry. I have received from yourself information, which you were good 
enough to famish me with on the voyage out, which I admit tends to show 
that Mr Tucker probably somewhat inaccurately represented the state of 
the case. We naturally took his statement as being that of a very great 
authoniy, and we were not aware of any facts which would displace the 
statement, 

Q Jan^ Lifail — You have not seen the memorandum as to 
the arrangement with the Native States which the Government of India 
prepared ? 

A.— -No I only recaved it yesterday and I have not been able to 
look through it. ^ 

Q»-^Haye you looked at the subject in Sir Charles Aitchison’s 
work? 

A.^I looked up the book and I was unsuccessful, I may almost say, 
in finding any trace of the opium question. Perhaps there was a foot-note 
somewhere. 

Q.— There is a copy of the Treaty made in 1820 with Holkar and a 
similar treaty with nine other States. In his philanthropic zeal Mr. 
Tucker mistook the facts and misrepresented them* You will find the/ 
treaty given there ? 

A.4 — 1 did so, but 1 did not read it in such a way a*? to contradict 
Mr. Tucker’s statenipnt I thmk Sir Charles Aitchisun’s object was to 
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rflow that the new arran gement wasj,better than the old, and that it seems 
to me from every {Kunt of Tiew it undoubtedly is 
Q —You mean better than that made by treaty 
A— Yes 

Q.— Better -for the Native States They objected strongly to the 
old arrangement and so didjbhe natives^ The object of the treaties was to 
bring poppy cultivation into control and reduce it for^the benefit of the 
Bengal opium 1 

A. — It led to a system of espionage which iwas unendurable We 
mention that the treaties were repealed m paragraph eight 

Q — ^Mr Tucker stated that we contracted burdensome treaties with 
jthe Bajpiit States to introdiue nncl to extend the cultivation of the poppy 
fThere he was entirely wrong, as any roferenee to the authorities will sliow*^ 

I A — I am glad to know that it is so I take^ it from you 

Q — When you say “at the present time the Native States engage 
SO to manage then opium culti/ation and production as to safeguard the 
British revenue , and in exchange for this service they leceive either 
money compensation or other concessions, — ” did you imagine that tlie 
Native States there refened to were the same Native States — ^the Bajpiit 
Native States or Bajputaiia or Central India ? 

A— Yes 

Q — As a matter of fact they are not th(‘ same Native States 
A — ^We have given a reference to the passage It is not our state- 
ment, but the statement of the Government of India m the Beport on the 
Moral and Material Progress of India, 1887-88 
Q — Those States aie Bombay Native States 
A —Yes 

Q — The Native States under the Bombay Government , it may be 
that other Native States are included like Hyderabad and Mysore , but m 
all cases when money compensation or other concessions are pven they 
arc given with a restrictive object ^ 

A — ^All I can say is that that did not appear to us to be the mean- 
' mg of the paragraph If you tell me it is so, I wiD accept it on your 
statement. In my exammation-in-chief, I have endeavoured to put our 
case as regards the Malwa opium on quite different and broader grounds 

Q. — Wdirid it not have been better to enquire of some person m au- 
fl^onty before makuig a statement of that sort m a letter like this ? 
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A^I think wn w&re surely justified in taking these statements from 
two snch high anthonties and putting them down in their plain and obvi- 
ons meaning. Of course we labour under great difficultaes in England. 
Not nearly all the papers of the Government of India are published in 
England 

Q — Yon piece the two things together — Mr Tucker’s statement of 
1881 and something that is said'ln the Mo8*al and Material Progress in 
lgg 7 — SIX years after Surely you might have enquired of some person in 
authonty 7 

A — ^Those two statements seemed to justify the statement we made 
Q — Mr Fafishawe — Your Society has lecommendod that opium 
should only be purchasable in Chemists shops 

A — It has never made that recommendation, so far as I know 
Q — It IS m a pamphlet addressed by the President of your Society to 
Lord Cross, and it is also made by some medical men at home, and quoted 
with approval I think it is distinctly stated by your Society 

A — It has not been madt by the Society , it certainly has not come 
before me as an ofiieial publication ^ 

Q — Does not this letter from the President represent the Society 
A — The Society is not committed to every statement in thab letter 
Q — Does it not represent the views of the Society ? 

A.— Will you read the words 7 

Q —At page twenty-three ho says “With regard to No. 2, dealing 
with old established habits I would submit for Your Lordship’s considera- 
tion that in substituting the Chemist’s shop for the opium market, etc — 
putting that forward as a recommendation of the Society Then he says — 
“ I believe Your Lordship is already aware that upwards of 5,000 medicar 
men, some of them knowing India thoroughly, have signed the following 
declaration one of the paragraphs being, “ That the drug opium ought in 
ludia’as in England to be classed and sold as a poison and be purcliasable 
from Chemists only ” I should like to know what your Society con- 
templates in speaking of the Chemists’ sliops as applied to a large part of 
India? ’ 

A.— Our Society has not made that proposal Oar proposals will 
be found m paragraph nine 
Q —What proposals? 

A —“We would U!*ge upon Your Lordship to re(|iiest the Indian 
Government without delay to prepare and adopt such regulations under the 
Indian Opium and|plxcise Acts as may be found best suited to adapt to the 
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reqniveiinAnta of British India the fundamental principles that the sale of 
poisonous drugs is to be restncted to medical and scientific use, and that 
discretionary powers for sucli sale should be entrusted only to responsible 
and carefully selected persons, wlio possess adequate knowledge of the dele- 
tenons properties of these drugs, who can readily be called to account for 
any improper use of the discretion conferred upon them, and whose remu- 
neration in no degree depends ^n the amopnt of their sales ” 

Q —-Then I may take it that your answer is that you have not 
iihought out for yourselves the means by which the opium could be supplied 
aren for medical purposes throughout the countiy ? * 

A.-^l did not say we had not thought it out, but that we had left it to 
the Indian Government to apply tlie pnnciples laid down m the way that 
the circumstances of India miglit require— the principles which underlie our 
home legislation. 

Q — You do not see the difficulty ? • 

A— No doubt there are difficulties, but I do not know what 
Qovernments and Statesmen are f«ir, if it is not to deal with difficulties 
and overcome them 

Q — ^With regard to the limitation to medical use only, I will ask 
you to take the case of the Central Provinces, where Dr Rice told us 
that many persons living in malarial conditions, the causes being constant 
and the effects constant, take opium in very moderate doses. Would 
you cut off that whole class of Indian society from the possibflity of 
obtauung opium? 

X spent some days in the Central Provmoes, and I was inform- 
ed that a measure of this kind would lie generally welcomed 

Q ^How would you arrange to provide those men with that kind 

of dose, so small that it was desenbed as almost a medical use, or do you 
intend that they should be cut off from the possibility of obtaining it? 

A.— I think it IS quite necessary, as part of the pohey of prohibition. 
I have been everywhere told in India that those moderate doses almost 
invi^riably lead to greater doses — ^that those who begin go on. 

^ Q ^Are you aware that m many parts of India very great changes 
in temperature, especially during the cold seasons, take place, and that 
generally maUnal conditions prevail ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q .^Xf it was shown that the use of opium is a comfort in the way 
dt enabling men to withstand that cold — ^ill-cIad men as most of them are 
X>lVOuld you still propose that they should be entirelj^deprived? 
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apprehend tiiat if the Oommieeion is satisfied on that point, * 
it will not report in favour of prohibition 

Q — You wish to eonfine it to medical purposes ? • 

A. — Of course, to begin with, our Society has a conviction that it 
is not necessary But even if it were established that there are some 
distncts in India where there is a moderate use w&ich is perhaps not ^ 
injnnous but even shghtly benefioial, we might still think that the evils 
produced by opium are so great that any deprivation to small classes of 
that kind would be greatly overbalanced by the benefit to the people of 
India as a whole from the prohibitive policy 

Q — But if it* could be shown that they aroliot small classes, but to 
some extent large classes 7 

A. — It must be simply a question of a balance of considerations 
Q — Sir James JLyall — You said you would be prepared to cut off 
those classes of moderate consumers from the use of opium, but in 
answer to my question you said you would entrust the discretion of pros- 
cribing opium for medical use to all the ^idas and hakims, Native medical 
practitioners in India Would not these medical practitioners prcsciibo 
opium m those cases ? • 

A — That seems to me a very hypothetical question Perhaps I 
made rather too large an admission when I assumed that medical advice 
would include such practitioners as you have spoken of I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the classes of which you speak It may be 
that some of them are what in England we should call quacks, whom the 
law does not recognize as entitled to give medical advice 

Q — Ml Mowbray — Did T understand yon to say that your so- 
ciety contemplated in the last resort, compulsion in ‘the case of these 
Native States if the cultivation of the poppy m British India were aban- 
doned? * 

A.— Yes, I think so. These Native States are entirely dependent 
for their export trade upon the permission of the British Oovernment that 
the drag should pass tlirough its States, and if the Government has 
stopped its own trade purely on moral grounds, I think it would m the«c 
last resort be justified in refusing tl^t permission to the Native States. 

Q — ! suppose your society contemplated the alternative method of 
compensation? 

A. — ^I do not thmk I can say officially that the Society hns done 
so No doubt that might come into operation I do not think the 
Society bAve any objection of pnnciple, if it can be shown that 
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there is a real hardship iu catting off some of the revenue from the 
Native States, to their receiving compensation. 

Q —I should have thought that before contemplating compulsion 
you would have contemplated the necessity of compensation ? 

A.— We have been unable to ascertain exactly how far the Native 
States denve any substantial revenue from tins system, and until one has 
the facts as to the profits den^ from th<^ Native States it seems premature 
to go into the question of compensation I hope the Commission will 
obtam full evidence on tliat point 

Q — Withr regard to the statement put forward by your Society 
with regard to the Indian Government as to the readiitess of the English 
people to provide money in substitution of the opium revenue, that item 
has not been taken into consideration? 

A —It has not 

Q, — Mi Wihon — You have referred to the Bombay system I 
think it IS unfortunate that the Cpmniission lias not liad some official 
witnesses to desenbe to us exactly what the exibtmg system is in different 
parts of India 

Cheurmnn, — You will have them 

* Q. — Mr, Wilson —It is like putting the cart before the horse I 
am tlieroforo obliged to ask yon to tell the Cornmibbion what you under- 
stand to be the Bombay system 7 

^ — I cannot do so bettor than by reading paragraph C, sub-section 
2 of the memorial , “The Malwa transit duty systinn, under which by 
arrangement of the Indian Government, opium grown and prepared in 
some of the Native States of Central India pays to the Government of 
India, on its passage to Bombay for export, a heavy transit duty, equal 
to nearly two-thirds of the piesent wholesale price at Bombay, the 
revenue obtained from it by the Native Princes being only a small per- 
centage of that received by the Government of India ” 

Q — With reference to the use of opium by certain persons or classes, 
have you ever contemplated tlie possibility of a system of registration 
such as already prevails in part of Burma‘S 

A — It has jsecently been introduced m Lower Burma, and it is a 
suggestion that we have consideied, but on i^^hich we itave^notifinally 
pronounced an opinion that possibly some system of that kind might 
be devised to m0|||yihe case of habitual consumers, so that you might allow 
^ wif n to contunHto obtam the drug in doses to which they are acous- 
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tomedt ivhibt stopping spread of habit by making it impossible for 
fresh indinduab to dbtain the dmg in the same way. 

Q^Bos the possibility of any system of local optnfii been at all 
considered? 

X 1 do not think 1 can saj that our Society has, considered that 

The Anglo-Indian Temperance Society, of which Mr Came is Honorary 
Secretary, and which on this opiniA qnestionl fh India works concurrently 
with our own, has considered it, and 1 believe it has pronounced it 
favour of l ocal option as applied to opium as well as hemp drugs But 
our Society has never officially pronounced an opinion on the question 
of local option • 

Q — ^May we take it that the Society has never considered it a part 
of its duty to work out an elaborate system adapted to every part df 
India and to the vamng circumstances, but that you would be quite 
prepared dispassionately to consider any proposals that might be made 
fo^ meeting the various difficulties 

A — I am sure the Sociel^ would gladly consider any proposal of 
that kind which might bo made by the Commission, after obtaining fuller 
evidence than it has been possible for us to obtain m England 

Q — You consider that the elaborate details of any system ought 
to be worked out by the responsible Government and not by a voluntary 
Society? 

A — That is my view 

Q — Mr, Pease — Is it not a fact that at one time the duty from 
Native States was Bs 700 per chest? 

A. — Yes. 

Q.— And that duty was reduced to encourage the Native States to 
increase the quantity of opium produced 

A.— -I think that Would be overstating the case It was reduced,^ 
because, as I understand, it was found that the duty of Rs 700 was 
likely to kill out the trade It was only at Rs 700 for a short time , 
it was then reduced to Rs 650, because Government found that Rs 700 
was more than the trade would bear. Two or tliree years ago on the 
petition of the Bomb&y merchants it was reduced it to Rs 600,^ause the 
m^cchants stated that it no longer a remunerative trade, 

— Chmrfnm,^Wi^ reference to the ninth parwapb, m which 
y(m deal whh tbs excise system, you express a beh«^t there is 
evidence that grave dissatisjfaction is felt in Ipdia at tflbciU&s offered' 
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hj the existing system for the sale of these drags Yon cite the 
practice at home under our latest legislation, and you propose tiiat the 
fandamental afid underlying principles which have been accepted ui 
England should be extended to British India I think m cross-exami- 
nation you have already made a \ery full statement upon that subject, 
and perhaps you have nothing more to say with reference to the excise 
system in India ? * 

A.— As regards other narcotic drugs, I should like to explain 
how we were led to take up this question in India Our Society 
was formed for the purpo«ie of putting a stop to the opium trade 
between India and China, and if you lefor to Mr Stens Turner’s Prize 
Essayi you will see that he speaks with satisfaction with regard to the 
measures adopted by the Indian Government to protect its own 
Bubjects against the e\ ils of opium In a notc^ subsequently written he 
refers to facts which had ]ust come under his obsenation with 
regard to Burma, as sliowiiig that that satisfaction could not be ex- 
tended to Burma, though he thought it applied to India generally. 
It is only within the last four or ii\c years that our attention lias been 
oalled to a number of statements which seemed to ns to deserve consideration 
and enquiry, to the effect tlmt m several parts of India tlie use of opium 
Was greatly extending, and that serious evils wcie arising from it It was 
on Uiat ground that wo for the first time took up the question, as regards 
India, in our memorial to Lord Cross, which is printed in the Blue Book 
Consumption of Opium in India ” In that memonal we included other 
narcotic drugs, owing to what we heard of the evils arising from the sale 
of hemp drugs That brancli of the question has since been dealt with by the 
Society I just now referred to, — ^the Anglo-Indian Temperance Society 
eo that it has passed out of our hands With regard to India, we have had 
ovidenoe from India that there is a desire an tlie part of at least a very 
considerable section of the Indian people tliat protection such as is given to 
our own people at home by our Pharmacy Act should be extended to India. 
We have had during the last two winters visits from India. Miss 
Soonderboi Powar has addressed a large number of meetings, and hag repre- 
sented a very strong feeling on tlie part of the women m her part of India, 
dasiiing suppression You will, I Iiope, hear her evidence at Bombay or 
Poona, Th*en Mr Raju Naidu came from Madras,, representmg a similar 
feeling there I have a bnef hst of public meetings held in India. A great 
tepresentative public meeting was held at Bombay in April, 1891, on the eve 
of Sir Joseph Pease's motion, presided over by the Bishop of Bombay It was 
fn ^thusiastic gathenng, and they adopted a memorial m support of his 
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motion, the result of which WftS telegraphed to him in time for him to read 
it to the House of Commons. A few days after, a great piibhc meeting was 
hekt at Dacca, which also was a most enthusiastic meeting, where all 
classes of native opinion were represented At Madras, Bombay, 
and Poona great public meetings were held, which were attended by the 
leading Native gentlemen of the place There was a remarkable petition 
from 227 opium drunkards at Bqpibay, begging that the dens might bo 
closed, and that they might be protected from the habit ^ 

Q — Sir William Roberta — ^Was the object of these meetings with 
reference to opium-smoking or with reference to opmm-eatmg '' 

A — I do nftt know that the distinction was clearly made it may 
have been in some cases, but I think not generally I think one may say 
generally at all these meetings, and m the petitions from India, that opium-* 
smoking has been ^ut to the front as being the most serious form of tlie 
VICO, but that opmm-eatiiig has also been included in the condemnation 
and 111 the piayer for protection Then there were two memorials — one 
signed by twenty thousand , persons ^n India, and another later on, 
in January, 1892, with twenty-two tliousand signatures , and there 
was a great Tamil petition m March, 1892, with forty thousand sig- 
natures Some of these, I am afraid, do not appear in the PaiAiamentary 
Records simply because the signatures have been m Tamil, or some otlier 
language, and I understand the practice in the Petitions Office in the 
House of Commons is that they pass over signatures which they are unable 
to read, because they arc not written m English There have also been 
meetings at Jubbulpore, Agra, Sholapore, and at Igatpuri and at Tanna, 
both near Bombay Then there was another meeting at Madras, and 
one or two other meetings in different parts of Bombay Besides these, 
there have been a considerable number of meetings connected with Mis- 
sionary Conferences, meetftigs of the Missionanes and the Native Christ- ^ 
laus, which have unanimously adopted resolutions Some were large ' 
meetings, and others were meetings of the particular bodies only 

Q — Were those resolutions which were passed resolutions directed 
against the use of opium or against the pubhc houses, or divans oi deu%, 
in which opium is used ? 

A — I think against the sale of opium that was the objec- 

tive of the petitions 

Q — Chourman — Have you anything further to say upOn para- 
graph nine ? 
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A.~I should like to ref^r to the closing words of the paragraph * 
whose remuneration in no d^n>^ depends on the axnouirt of their 
aates.^’ In thifb item 1 admit that we go beyond the prmciples which are 
in force under the Pharmacy Act in England , but then the conditions 
of India and E^nglaiid are very diSerent No one would suppose that 
chemists in England would be likely to be tempted to betray their trust 
by reason of the profit they trould make on the sale of poison Public 
opinion IS too strong, and that is, after all, the real sanction of onr law 
in England, A chemist wlio carelessly sold a large dose of opium with the 
result tiiat fatal consequences ensued, would be brought before a Coroner’s 
inquest and would be gravely reprimanded • 

Q Sit' * James LyalU — Fatal consequences do not occur every day ? 

A*-— No, but a case of that kind would bnng a druggist in England 
under the eensure of public opinion That, I tlim^, is the real sanction 
of the ,law at home But in India it seems to me to be a very 
important principle to lay down that those who sell should not be re- 
munerated In proportion to the amount of their sales I look upon it 
as the essential vice of the licensing system m force in India, with regard 
to opium, to hemp drugs, and to alcohol, that it so strongly gives to the 
hcenaee a direct interest in his increasing sales The Indian farming 
sjfstem IS based upon the old system famihar to readers of the New Testa- 
ment as that of the Publicans m the Roman Empire The tax-gatherers 
gathered the taxes on their own account, and were responsible to the 
Government for paying III a ceitaiii quota That is still the pnnciple 
of the farming out of licenses in India It seems to me that that pnn- 
ciple is radically objectionable, and tliat, whatever means are adopted for 
repression ot the use of opium and these other dangerous articles, we 
should altogether steer cleai of that wrong principle 

Q.— What wrong principle ^ 

A, — The pnnciple of farming out the licenses 
Q._ 5 i, WtlUam Roberts— I should hke to ask you whether that 
does not include the coiidemuatiou of the Gothenburg system which is in 
favour in England 

jt A.— On the contrary, under the Gotlienburg system in Norway 
vand Swcdep the licensees* have no interest lu promoting the sale of 
'spirituous liquors, and that is exactly what the supporters of that 
^ system urge as being the basis of its success. 

Qi— I suppose you are aware that the mumcipalities jget the profits 
to the business 7 
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_Yes, bat aot the vendors. That is the point . tiut the vendor 
has no interest in extending sales. 

(j 5iV James Xjyall.— Yon object very stron^y *to the fanning 

system, that is the system of giving the shop m which to sell opium, or 
inything else, to the man who bids highest for it 7 

A.— Yes ^ , , 

Q ^Xhe other system is to make over the opium at a very high 

price to the man who pays a mere bcensing fee for it Say, you make 
over the crude opium to a licensed vendor, and you charge, perhaps, 
twenty rupees a seer, a very high pnce youimake it over to* the licensed 
vendor, who only pays, perhaps, a fixed fee for it, and he has to sell it You 
are aware that the great objection to that system, as compared with the 
other system of giving hfm opium at a low pnce and making him pay a 
high fee for his license;? 

A — That is not the alternative I had m my mind, or the alterna- 
tive I should suggest 

Q — Are you aware of the Reason why it is done in India ? 

A —I suppose it IS the same reason which I think you have already 
stated for the minimum guarantee clause. 

Q — That 18 , if you depend upon giving Government opium to a 
man. at a high pnce, it becomes at once his interest not to t&ke the 
Government opium, but, wherever possible, to take smuggled opium in 
preference The evil of that is not only that the Government loses 
revenue, but that we have to rely geneially in India to a large extent for 
checking smuggling, and therefore for cJiecking excessive consumption of 
cheaper opium, upon the self-interest of the contractors The contractor 
being a monopolist for a certain town oi certain tract of country, it is 
to his interest to s^ipp smuggling and inform against smugglmg as much 
as possible, if he is dealing with Government opium , but if he 
himself is dealing with illicit opium, or smuggled opium, he cannot 
afford to inform against other people, for the people of the countiy 
would soon know that he is doing it , and if he informs agamst the 
smugglers they will inform against him That is the difficulty It is 
easy, of course, for people in England to find fault with a system, but the 
officials out here know the Natives and know the country «iftd know the 
positi 9 ii of things They have for generations been working up these 
things, and they know the balance of good and evil of the different 
methods, and4hat has led them to decide upon what they think best. 
May I ask what is the system you propose ^ 
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' A. — I think yoa are putting to me^ if 1 may say so, two vicious 
systems — ^two systems which 1 should charactense as both mtrinsi- 
cally bad. « 

Q — Give me your reasons why you think one of these systems 
is better than the other 

A — I think one of the reasons, why Government officials are apt 
to go wrong is that it is* so difficult for them to go far enough back 
to root principles You discuss two methods -which have been applied, 
to botli of which the same objection of pnnciple applies , that you axe 
giving an interest in some form or another to the vendor 

Q —How would you avoid giving an interest to tlie vendor ? 

A. — I should say by selling entirely for Government profit 

Q. — ^That IS, you would give the man a salaiy and pi^ him in a shop, 
and say, ** you must sell this opium and account^ to Government for the 
whole profit Is that it ? 

A — I think so 

Q — Clijaiman — You uttferly disWce the sale of opium under any 
system 

A — Yes 

Q — But if any other system had been adopted you probably would 
have attacked it 

A — Probably, any system that does not aim at restntting opium to 
medical use 

Q, — Stf James Lyall — At piesent you are putting forward an objec- 
tion to an existing system and a preference for another system which you 
describe to be practically this, that you give a man opium, put him in a 
shop, or whatever you clioose to call it, and tell him to sell on behalf of 
the Government, and account for the Govepiment money 

Chairman — I tJiink the witness woiJd not like to make himself 
responsible for lecommendmg sucli a course He wishes to recommend 
nothing but prohibition 

Q — Su James Lyall — He was taking the farming You would not 
recommend that &ystera Do you think it workable ? 

A^rr-No, I was going to say that I have been told by natives of 
India that there aie already Government officials, employed in connection 
With Goveinment dispensanos and other places of that kind, established 
about India, amply sufficient to supply the demand for opium for medical 
purposes, and that nothing would be easier than to make use of those 
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existing facilities for this purpose. That is what I have been informed, 
both before I came to India and auice 1 have been in India 

Q —You mentioned m your evidence a Miss Soonderbai Powar 
Can you tell me if she is a Christian or a Hindu ? 

A — A Christian 

Q — Educated by Missionaries ? 

A Yes, her parents weio Chtistians , sRe was born in a Chnstian 

family 

Q — I do not know whether you would take her evidence seriously as 
- a matter of importance , do you put any serious weight upon her 
evidence 

A — Before she took part m any meetings I had informed myself 
about her from'^the best qualified person I knew, a Missionary, who had 
resided for many years hi Bombay, and whose judgment I could thorough- 
ly rely upon, and he, told me that I might certainly accept her evidence 
as genuine ^ 

Q — Genuine no doubt, but*is she not a young girl 

A — Certainly not 

Q — Chav man — Is she coming before us as a witness 

A — Yes, certainly, at Bombay or at Poona 

Q — We now pass from India to Burma In your tenth paragraph 
you urge that there should be no further delay in sanctioning throughout 
Burma the measures which have been so caretiilly elaborated by the Chief 
Commissioner, Sir Alexander Mackenzie Have you anything to say 
upon the case of Burma in addition to what is contained in your general 
memorial 

A think I may very bnefiy say that there are just two points 
which we have further to urgePwith regard to Burma Jn Lower B urma 
there has been established a R^ate.r fo r opium consi||a^X^ &nd as regards 
the Kative s of the Burmese ^ ra^ no additions are to be made in future to 
th^t Beg ster. That provision does not apply to the ’Chinese and other 
non-llurmese inhabitants of Burma We advocate the extension of that 
rule to the Chinese and non-Bunnese, Then, secondly, that Begistens 
m f orce jjii Burma , and the Excise Report for Upper Burma 
two nr fiiree years agostatScl that the nominal prohibition that exists of 
sale to Burmans is absolutely inoperative, because the Burmans can 
always obtmn as much of the drug as they require under cover of the 
sale to noii-Bunoese We therefore urge that the Register already in 
force in Lower Burma should be extended to Upper Buima as well. 
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Q* — Is that all jou wish to aay as regards Burma ? 

A — Perhaps I ought to add a reference to our last memorial to 
I^ord Kimberley It was based on a telegram which appeared in the 
2Vmss to the effect that the Chinese and other non-Burmans were not to 
bo registered at all. That was not in accordance with the original rules 
as drafted by the Burmese Government ; and we very strongly objected to 
the change. The Times telegram saic^ ** This alteration will materially 
increase the difficulty of the policy of suppression, which are already 
almost insuperable ” We memoralised Lord Kimberley in the hope that 
that modification, which the Times telegrams stated to have been introduced 
by the Government of India, should not be insisted upon I do not know 
what the present position of the matter is No doubt the Commission 
will have before it distinct evidence as to the rules which h^e been finally 
approved and passed. T 

Q — ITow we come to the Punjab In paragraph eleven you urge that 
the Punjab system of licensing the cultivation of the poppy shouH be 
at once put an end to, and you further urge m support of that recom- 
mendation that **the prohibition of poppy culture has been already 
enforced by the Indian Goveniment in 1879 as regards Lower Bengal 
and Orissa, as well as throughout Southern India, about 1860 in Assam, 
and at other dates elsewhere ” You further say, “ we are assured by 
competent witnesses that the Sikh people would generaUy welcome the 
adoption by Government of measures which would enable them to nd 
themselves of a habit which tliey recognize to be a debasing and mjunous 
one ” Have you anything to put before us in support of that prayer, and 
those references to the opinion and feehng of the Sikh people 


A — ^Ithave nothing special to say on that, in view of the fact that the 
Commission vnll no doubt visit the Punjab and inquire for itself the opin- 
ion of the Sikhi people The Commission wilt get very much better inform- 
aikm^ihen* than we were able to obtain in London 


Q.— That is no doubt the case. Now we turn to the twelfth 
paragraph. In that paragraph you refer to the ])ossible financial 
objections to the policy of prohibition which you recommend, and yon state 
as a matter of opinion that the people of England would be ready to make 
up any defiqenoy which might arise from the prohibition of the export 
tiade in opium. At the same time you urge that much can be done to 
tMtihe loss from the opium revenue by greater economy and by the develop. 
Upsnt of Indian resources, and you are alSS* of opinion that if there were 
from the abobtion of the cultivation of the poppy» there would he a 
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jfam.tothe people of India from the cultivation of other pitiductions feud 
the general development of the soil Have you anything to say njioil that? 

^ I do not think I need oocnpy the time of the Commission on 

bht^ paragraph because my views are so fully embodied m the little pamj^hlet 
I have already laid before the Commission entitled “ Substitutes for the 
Opium Revenue ” 

Q Chav man — We have carefully rea^ it, and we recognise the 

ability With which the pamphlet has Wn prepared 

Q Ml Mowhay — You state here that you believe the people of 

England will be ready to make up the deficiencies Would you mind telling 
usexactly what Lord Kimbeiley said to the deputation in reply to that 
paragraph'^ 

A — After quoting that passage of our memorial, Lord Kimberley 
snid “ That you regard as a very important declaration , but I am bound 
to say that I have n<A the slightest reason to suppose that there will bo 
any disposition on the part of the Tieasury to place a heavy burden upon 
the tax-payers of thi*> country for tlie purpose indicated I do not think 
that there IS any wan aiit for that* I am speaking as the M mister respon- 
sible lor India now , and I do not think that such a proposition to the 
Treasury, no mattei what the Government in power, would be Jikely to rnoet^ 
with a favoui able response The sum will be very large, not only to com- 
pensate the fiidiaii Treasury but also to compensate those who produce tliu 
opium, and also the Native princes, who deiive considerable sums from the 
growth of opiniii ” 

Q — I also notice that the only one ol your V ice-President who is m 
the House of Commons, who signs this uiemoiial to Lord Kimberleyi 
distinctly declmes to ph^ge liimsell to that particular paragrapli of the 
memorial'^ 

A — That is so bir llfark Stewart frankly said he could not agree 
with that statement 

Q — Can you tell us upon what that paiticular pauigraph iii the rneino- 
rial was based 

A — Fust ot all let me speak as legaids uui own Society Wcv liave 
made this a part of our programme definitely ever since the year 188 () 

I put helore the Commission the Statement of Facts and Principles aaopted 
at the beginning of that year I was at that tune a membei of tlie Execu- 
tive Committeci and I took pait in the Coiifeienee at whi(*h tliat statement 
was drawn up We had a debate upon this j^articular point '•^Ehelate 
Mr Chesson very strongly uiged that it was right and leasonabla toward* 
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InAi tbit We shonld express onrseWes distinetly on the question. I 
si q yit t ed hnu, end the paragnph to ihst effect was carried I have 
UMitioBed in the preface of ** SubtUtutes for the Optum Betmu ’* that 
tbs 0ini6 view was even more solmnl; reaffirmed m 1891, shortly after 
the debate m Parhament, at our annual meeting, when a Conference of 
members and friends of the society was held In the evening a public 
meeting was held which confirmed the decision of that Conference I will 
read that resolution. * ‘ 

**This Conference of members and supporters of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade hereby declares that, in 
advocating the abolition of the Indian opium trade as a measure of 
naiional morality, it is strongly opposed to the imposition on the 
people of India of any oppressive taxation Whilst urging upon the 
Government of India its obligation to effect such retrenchment of 
needless expenditure and to carry out such meagures for the develop- 
ment of Indian lesouroes as may enable it to govern India efficiently 
without imposing any peimanont or long-continued burden on the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom, this meeting is in favour of such 
temporaiy iiecuiiiary assisianee iieing given by this country to the 
Indian Oovernment as may lie found requisite to enable India to bear 
the loss ol the opium revenue, without adding to the burdens at 
present resting upon the people of that country 

The phrase “ temporary pecuniary assistance ” was commented upon 
Iqr Mr. Gladstone in the late debate as being somewhat ambiguous. Our 
meaning was very clear Certainly we have always attached to it the 
moaning of a grant and not a loan Mr Gladstone seemed to 
think that it might be a temporary loan to be repaid. 

Q.«.*jSiV James Lyall .—Yon mean a temporaiy grant 

j^^What I mean is explained later qn : a grant spreading over 
» period of years ; but a grant, not a loan. 

Q.w«*CAairifterA Mr. Gladstone contemplated the contingency that 
llmi loan might not bo repaid. That made the matenal for lus speech 7 

A,.— Yes ; I wished to clear that up. 

James Lyall .—In any case a grant would be temporaiy. 
The less would be permanent, and the grant would be temporaiy, would 
Hoott 

a 

A<-«Ve8. We take the view that India ought to be able to pay 
Ipr tts own gfovwnmtint without reliance upon an immoral trade, apd 
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that thai^ore it is only a question of a few years to adjust the Go\eiii- 
ment of India to the exigencies of morality 

Q — Mr, Mowhiay — I am sure you will understand that 1 do 
not doubt for a moment that the Anti-Opium Society liatl expressed 
that wish But I wish to illustrate that it had iiot«beeii endorsed byj 
the responsible Mmister^ ^ ^ 

A. — I quite understand your object That part of onr programme 
has very frequently been put before the public in I|nglaud I ha\e 
already spoken of enthusiastic public meetings whic/i we liave held 
dtinng the last three or four years especially Almost always when I 
liaye taken part m those meetings 1 have made this one of the 
special points, — ^tliat India could not reasonably he expected to hear the 
loss of giving up the China trade Ov(‘r and over again I liave found that 
that sentiment was .piost cordially taken up by the meeting , that Eng- 
land, which two generations ago paid twenty millions sterhng tor the 
emancipation of the slaves, should not liesitate to come to the lielp of 
India, and make a grant of some kind for the purpose ot putting 
an end to this immoral trade, without undue pressure on the tax- 
payers of India I should hke to narrate what occurred at one 
particular meeting at which I was not present , but of which I read the 
reports and had tliem supplemented by those who were present It was a 
meeting held at Norwich One of the members for Norwich, Mr Colman, 
has for many years been a staunch supporter of our Society The other 
member, Mr Hoare, who had been asked to take part in the meeting, 
wrote a letter to the Chairman in which ho drew attention to this phase 
of the question, expressing a doubt whetlior tlie Biitish people would 
be willing to have an addition to the ineome-tax or in some other 
way to bear additional taxation m older to get rid of the trade 
The point was taken up iii speeches by two ot Mr Hoare’s strongest 
supporters, I believe, two clergymen of the Church of England, who 
expressed themselves m veiy strong terms upon it It was put into 
the resolution of the meeting, and, I was told, was most enthusiasti- 
caUy adopted* In face of this letter from Mr Hoare, tlie meeting 
expressed its conviction that the Bntish people would not bositate to 
incur such a sacrifice m order to put down the opmij^ tiafiic with 
China. I give that as one particular instance oi a gieat inanjj i^ieet- 
mgs at which the same point has been raised 

Q^^Mf Wilson —You have given us tlicrie meetings 

which, of com se, would usually be attended by those who were caor# or 
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less predispose to favour anti-opium views ? Have you any means 
of suggesting anytlimg to us, as to how it would be received by 
ths general bulk of the voters and tax-payers, of any tendency m Enghsh 
public opinion that would lead yon to believe that it would be so ac- 
o^ted? 

A. — ^Thcse meetings are by no means exclusively composed of those 
who already have an mterest^n the opium question During the last two 
years we have had the presence at our meetings of these deputations 
from India. The Innter before last we had also a Chinese gentleman from 
Australia. The presence of the^^e people has attracted a very large 
number of persons who were not previously informed on the question, 
but who cmne to listen to what was said, and they have been very 
enthusiastic m supporting ns 

Q— Would the general tendency of English people with reference 
to the moral and social questions lead yon to take a hopeful view of 
what the average voters and tax-payers would say upon this question 

A — Certainly Of course; very great power now rests with the 
woi^iiig classes , and it has been especially amongst the working 
classes that we have received responses to that sentiment. It is the 
nch people, who can affoid it better, who have been more inclined 
to demur to tlie idea of increased taxation 

Q — Sir Jamen Ltfall — ^You say at the end of the paragraph 
that “ stoppage of the trade in opium with China would probably give 
a powerful stimulus to the oxpoit of other Indian produce to that 
coutitry ” I want to ask whether you do not think it is the case, 
that if China took other exports m the place of opium, it would, as 
Mr. David McLaren, ex-President of the Chamber of Commerce in 
l^iikburgb, seems to hope rather take them from England than from 
fedia ? ^ 

♦A. — I think it would benefit both countnes in that way I 
think that probably the Tndmn trade with China would be increased, 
and that tlie Bntisli tiade with China would probably be still more 
iuK^reaaed. 

— ^At the end of the paragraph you refer to the loss of India 
^ hf exchange and you say yon think that the stoppage of the trade 
in opium trtth China would be likely to dimmish that loss Do you 
atUl adhere to diat opinion ? 

A — YiSs 

Q — Can yOtt explain on What ground;^ 
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A— -On the grottud that thcropuiui trade with China causes a very 
abnonual state of things, mt , that the balance of trade between India 
and China is veiy largely adjusted by means of actual specie payments. 
At page 25 of SubsUtv^teB for the Opium Kevenue will be seen figures 
showing the net importation of silver, — ^putting aside gold The net 
imports of silver from China (Hong-Kong and Treaty Ports) to India, 
after deducting exports to China from Ind^, amount to an average of 
over one aiid-half millions a year In 1890-91 , the net imports from China 
to India amounted to Rx 8,545,518 in silver m order to adjust the 
{rade Mr Hanbury obtained specific information from a banker in 
London, engaged m the Eastern trade, that the heavy driun of Silver m 
that year veiy materially and manifestly aifected the value of the nipee send- 
ing It down considerably In that year there liad to be such a large 
import of silver from Chma and from the Straits in order to pay for 
the Indian opium that the Government, I feel no doubt lost by thedepic- 
ciation of the rupee from that cause at least half its real net gam from opium 

Q — You know that India annually owes a balance to England? 

A —Yes 

Q — And slie meets that balance in large part by transferring the 
debt which China owes to her for opium 

A. — Yes. 

Q.— -That being the case, how could the stoppage ol that tiado 
improve the difficulty of exchange between England and India, which 
IS theidifficulty we are talking about ? 

A — It would minimize this drain of silver The dram of silver would 
have to be very much greatei than it in tact is if it weie not for that 
circumstance 

Q — We are talking gf loss to India by exchange How can tiie 
< hunge of a method by which India settles part of hei debt to England 
get rid of the difficulty of the loss by exchange 

A.— It may be that there would be some counteracting influence 
of the kind iii connection with the balance of exchange, but 1 do 
not think that that can counterbalance the depiession of the exchange which ^ 
must iiasult from this great inflow of silver from China to India 

JStr Jodfiea Lyall — I am not an expert hke Sir David Barbour hut 
I agree witli him m not being able to understand your argument 

In so far as the balance of trade between India and 
Otima fads to be adjusted by bills of exchange, and is adjusted by expoita- 
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tiouol flilm fram China to India, to that extent you say there is an mfln- 
ence teinhiij^ to depreciate the \alup of silver in India 

, A — Y , and I would point out further in reference to what Sir Jamee 
LyaU put to me, that if the pf>ppy were not grown, there would be a greater 
cultivation of cereals and other products You must not assume that the 
whole value of the opium crop would disappear There would be some con- 
siderable value to he put in^its place by some substituted crop With 
regard to the estimate of the total value *to India of the poppy crop which 
was put before the Commission by Sir John Strachey, and which is em- 
bodied in Mr Batten’s paper in the Society of Arts Journal, I think it 
was suggested to him at the time that that is obviously a grossly exag- 
gerated statement, b(«jO!ise it pioceeds on the assumptuhi that if there were 
mo poj^y crop the land \\<»u]d be ab^^ohitely unproductive 
Q — JIfi Pease — And the labour'^ 

A —And the labour ^ 

Q— Chan man — Y on would, ol course, admit that if the export of 
Ofdum to China from India ceased, and India failed to create another 
export trade with China ot equal value, tlmt India's position as regards 
the rate of exchange would be prejudicially affected 7 
A — I suppose it would to some extent 

Q — ^Now we turn to the last point with which I think you wish to deal 
vtz , the monthly auction sales ot opium m Calcutta In your 13th para- 
graph you cite some eminent names of Indian Administrators, who have 
expressed their objection to tlie system of the monthly auction sales 
You refer to Lord Ijawrence, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Herbert Edwardes, Sir 
Donald Macleod, and Sir William Mnir At the same tune, you fairly 
admit that most of these eminent men, while expressing their objection 
to the monthly auction sales at Calcutta, were lavourable to Uie substitu- 
tion of a system in Bengal, similar to that winch exists m Bombay Your 
Association, as 3 on have repeatedly told us, coVidemns both s} stems alike , 
but you seem, m reMewmg these opmions to which you refer, to recognise 
that there is some ground for saying that tlie system which obtains in 
Bengal, the auction sales m Calcutta, do more particularly and strikingly 
idbntify the Indian Government with what you desenbe as an immoral 
traffic ; and you urge that the total cessation of the sales which are now 
taking place in Calcutta could not fad to have the happiest results Is 
there auythihg you would like to say in development of the views put 
forwaid in the paragraph to which I have referod? 

^ A.— I should &e to read to the Commission the stattment ' of Sir 
l||ktiert Edwardes un that pomt as puttmg very strongly and charily our 
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moral objections to itie trade and summing np the whole case! I am now 
quoting The Friend of China^ Jme^ 1386 — 

“ In the ‘ memorials of Sir Herbert Edwardes,’ just published, there 
]S given a paper, wntten by him after the great Mutiny of 1^57, m which 
be points out what he believes to have been the national sms that drew down 
that national chastisement After naming our withholdyig the Bible from 
the Natives, and other failures in Christian principle, he writes , — ‘Ninthly, 
I would name the connection of the Indian (Government with the opium 
trade This connection is fenced round with arguments nominally drawn 
from pohtical economy, such as that the monopoly causes increase of pnce 
to the VICIOUS consumer, and obtains the largest returns .with smallest 
outlay of capital But no theories can get rid of the following serious 
facts that India grows opium for China , that opium is ruining the 
Chmese people, that wherever grown m India, Government is an in- 
terested party m it , that m Bengal it is actually grown for Government 
and for no one else, that Government advances immense sums of money 
yearly to enable the cultivators to grow it, and maintains a large staff of 
officials to collect the* produce^ that Government sells it to those who 
import it into China , that the vice of opiiim-smoking is so fatal to the 
vital and moral powers of individuals, and therefore to the prospenty of 
a nation, and has spread such hcart-reudiiig misery m China, that the 
Chinese laws forbid its importation, that English merchants nevertheless 
force and smuggle it into China,”’ (this was written before the legalization) 
“ ‘ and are not prevented from so doing by the Government of England, 
which has formaUy engaged by treaty to prevent it,’” (I tlimk, perhaps, 
there he has somewhat overstated the case) “‘that all this was known to 
the Indian Goveinnient while growing opium or oiganizing its cultivation, 
and selling it to merchants who cannot legiill} get rid of it, that the very 
Chmese people, maddened with tluui laws and our own treaties, curse 
us openly for bringing this destroying poison to their shores , and^ lastly, 
tliat exactly in proportion as opium-niin spreads in China, so the opium- 
revenue of the Indian Government is increased An honest, manly con- 
science cannot get over these facts It will not the misled by a phrase 
chipped off from the only sound political economy, the common benefit 
of the human race, no matter m what country scattered It will fasteh 
instinctively on the trutli that with the Indian Government this is a question 
of revenue, and in presence of the calamities of 1857, it will conclude 
that revenue such as this does not come to much good in the end It will 
remember all fee plausible excuses that were made for Negro slavery, and 
will urge the nation which abohshed man-selling in the West Indies 
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ioTaboIish man«poisonmg in the Bast, let the cost be what it will.”’ Taking 
that as a true descnptioii of the trade, and of oar objections to it, I tbink 
it wiQ be se^ that a proposal merely to put that trade into private 
hands, and whilst still continuing it, to denve a revenue from it, by means 
of an excise or license duty instead of by means of monopoly, is a wholly 
inadequate remetfy, and does not meet the true moral objections to the trade 
Q— Jlfr Can yon tell me who Sir Herbert Edwardesis, 

and what be knows aknit it 

A.~He was a distinguished Indian soldier and administrator 
Q.— Sir •/omen Lyall — With reference to your quotation from Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, writing about national sins, are yon aware that at that 
time Sir Herbert Edwardes was mclinexl to be, what most people would 
think, a bit (H a fanatic that he included in national sms our toleration 
of the old endowments of Hindoo tc^mples and Maliomedan mosques . he 
wanted to sweep them all away / • 

A,— I am aware that moral reformers, in advance of tlieir age are 
generally consideied fanatics 

(^.—Clmirman — The concluding paragraph ofyoiir memorial deals 
with China I understand that you wish to call particular attention to 
the observations which yon quote ot Dr Griffitli John of the London 
Missionary Society 

A — I will read the latter part of our quotation from Dr John, who 
IS very well known lu the missionary world, as one of the most expeneiiccHl 
and able of all Uie nussionaiiob lalioiULUg in China He says — But have 
the Chine«ie ability to put down the vice? As long as the Indian trade in 
opium exists, the hands of tlie Chinese Government are tied and paralyzed 
Tliey can simply do nothing but allow things to go on from bad to worse 
Their best efforts, howevei sincere and energetic, would prove abortive It 
the Indian trade 111 the drug weie abandoned, the Chinese would, I iirmly 
believe, make an honest effort to stop the native growth, and the attempt 
would eventuate at once in a diminution of the evil It might eventuate 
ultimately in its complete suppression In expressing those views in a 
careful, guarded form Dr John agrcHss witli some of the most weighty 
evuleuee given 1>efore the Commission in 'London by other expenenoed 
jOMuese miaaiouRries Mr Hudson Taylor spoke to the same eSexut — ^that 
Rfi0tel able absolutely to prophesy what the Chinese Government 
Vpiiw do, tmt Uiat he was clear that as long as iJie import from 
IndSu goes on under sanction of the Treaty of 1858, so long the 
CtihiwGQiVaimm deal with What it certainly recognises 

Ws being a 'gtUit national ev8 Dr Griffith John ooudodes with these 
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words— “Bntwhetlipr the Chinese QoT^moiit can put down the native 
jB^owth or not, our path as a Clmstian nation is plain eii 0 U(j:'i It is for 
ns to wash oiir hands clean of the miqmt>« Tlie trade is^ immoral, and 
a fool blot on England*s escotoheon It is a disgrace to ourselves as 
a people, and unworthy of the place which we hold among the nations of 
the earth ” I do not wish myself to speak too confideiTtly of what will 
happen in China, and of how soon, or how (jnickly, or how eflFectiially the 
Chinese Government may be able to put down this vice, which has obtained 
so great a hold of its people The position of our Society is tins, that 
however that may lie, it is not for us to wait for the Chinese Government, 
hampered and fettered as it is, to take action, but that we oui^elves should 
TOcc^iise th«t the trade is an immoral one, and that we should begin by 
wiping our hands of it Then we should be free to exercise all the right 
diplomatic pressure that we could to help China tt> free herself from 
that evil 1 have beeif longer a Member ot the Committee of the Anti- 

Slavery Society than of the Anti-Opnim Society , and it seems to me 
that there is a very clear precedent for British action, viz , the part we 
took with regard to the slave trade When we had abolished the slave 
trade ourselves, we proceeded to use all our influence diplomatically with 
the other nations of Europe, in order to get the trade put down m other 
countnes as well I hope we shall do the same with regard to the opium 
trade When we ha\e washed our own hands of it, we can nghtly and 
pnoperly help China to deal with this great «'vil which has grown up in 
lier midst, and for the growth of which wc nationally have so grave and 
senous a responsibility 

Q —Sir James Lyall — Have you considered the fact that the mono/ 
poly, and trade and revenue denved from it is all Indian, and that Indian 
people arepnmanly mterested in it, and that the sentiments to which 
you appeal are Engbsli , I #nean that the object of putting the English 
name right m the eyes of the Chinese, and facilitating the conversion 
of the Chinese to Christianity is an English object — have you consider- 
ed that*^ 

A.— Yes, I have I think I cannot answer that better than m 
the words of Sir Edward Pry Sir Edward Pry wrote three Essays on 
the Ophim questioii which appeared onginally m the Contemporar y 
1876-7-8 The first and, perhaps, the second were written when he was 
Mr Piy, Q C , and the last after he had been made a *Tndge^ He 
deals with'^at argument thus — “An argument against inte^fih^ng 
With the opnrat revenne, somewhat to the following ^rged 
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or suggested * It is very vrefl,* it is said, * for yon to assnme this 
higfatmoral tone about the opium revenue , the revenue is not yours, but 
belongs to India, and with it England has nothing to do. To abolish 
the traffic is to throw some nine millions ” (the amount was much greater 
than it IS now) *‘more of annual taxation on the already over-taxed 
population of India, and that for a scruple of some wcaJc-mmded 
philanthroispts in England Pray pay for your own philantliropy, 
and do not make another countiy pay for it’ Let us consider tins 
objection a little, and let us note, in the first place, that it may be 
taken to concede the justness of the ob]ection to the revenue , it only 
objects to the person ot the objector ” Then there is a passage 
which I need not read H(Te is the answer — “ India is as it 
weie, a minor, under the guardianship of England, and England is 
a trustee for India lu the administration of Indian affairs But m 
taking upon ourselves that burden and that duty, we have incurred 
no obligation to do for India what wo might not lawfully do for 
ourselves If in the course of our trusteeship we liave sold a poison 
wickedly for the gain of a minor, a're we bound to contmuo so to 
do? Have we lost the nght of repentance because our sin is to 
some one else’s benefit? India cannot change tlie policy, for she is 
m tutelage , England cannot change the policy, for she is a trustee , 
therefore the sm must go on for ever Is that sound reasoning ?*’ 

Q — Sir William Roheits — May I ask if your Society takes the 
same attitude with regard to alcohol as it does with regard to opium 

A A good many members of our Society are active prohibitionists, 

but the Society as a whole consists of men who unite on this opium 
question, although they differ upon all sorts of dther questions in 
^pohtics, m religion, and in regard to temperance question I think 
all would be m favour in some degre6* of prohibition, but I doubt 
whether all the members of our Society would support the policy of the 
United Kingdom Alliance 

Cheurman — ^That I believe concludes your evidence We have to 
thank you for the clear manner in which you have put us m possession 
of the views of the Association which you represent, and we recognise 
the efforts tjwt yon have personally made in the cause which has commend- 
ded itself to you ^lattirally, it has been your duty, entertainmg the 
viewsthatyoudojta Say many things which are not aeceptexl, at any iSfite 
by some member^ of this Commission, but T am sure that we shall idl^feel 
that what yon have put before ns has been put before us with the utmost 

i 
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sincen^ of purpose, and we all apprecwte that m the encounter m which 
yon are engaged with the Goremment of India upon its own giound, yon 
aie placed in circumstances of no ordmary difficulty. 

TFitnew*— There is one pomt that we did not deal with in our 
memorial and which has come under my notice smce T came to India, 
it is with regard to the system under which the pqppy is grown in the Behar 
district. 

Q — CAatnnofit— I think it would be appropriate to deal with dial 
when we get to that district. 


Pimted by 

JoantB CuLSHAW, for die Mbxbosisx Foblishibo Bodsi, Calontta. 
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IIiR Eoial ComiqisBion on Opimn. 


Btr. W. 8. PUIUVS* 

I am a missionary of the London Missionary Society I have had 
experience both among Hindoos and Maliommedans of all grades and 
castes I have been m Bengal eighteen years Of these I have been 
fifteen years in Moorshedabad, formerly the head-quarters of the Mahom- 
me^an Government of Bengal , for the last three years I have been in 
Calcutta For fifteen years I was continually mixing with all classes of 
Hindoo and Mahommedans, and foi about twelve years of these was 
itinerating during ten months of the year among other towns and villages 
I was conversing freely with them in their own language in their shops 
and houses, and gathering them in crowds for the purposes of preaching 
and discussion Dunng that time I was president of a society composed 
of Hindoos, Maliommedans, and Ghnstiaiis, having for its sole object the 
promotion of abstinence from intoxicating drugs and dunks The society 
to which I refer still continues its work with its head-quarters at Berham- 
pore, which is the civil station of Moorshedabad 1 have visited opium 
dens where both chandu, and madak are smoked I was associated for 
fifteen years with the Rev S J Hill, who was for thirty-seven years a 
missionary in Moorshedabad, and who knew the habits and customs of 
the people intimately We often conversed about the opium habits of the 
people 

By the President — Q — W ill you tell us what you discovered 
among the parts of the population in India where you have been with 
reference to the habit of opium eating and smoking, and with reference to 
the d^ree in which that habit is prevalent among various parts of the 
population, men, women and children, and with reference to the age at 
which the habit is contracted , and will you generally tell us what your 
experience has been with reference to the opium habit and its results'^ 

A. — Opium-eatmg is very prevalentaimong a large number of Mahom- 
medans m the city of Moorshedabad , it is, in fact, almost universal 
among them , probably, as many as ninety per cent eat opium. Many 
Hindoos and others also have the habit Mr Hill told me of a Hindoo 
who used to boast of being tlie first of his class in Berhampore to eat 
^>piuni, and of having persuaded 300 persons to follow his example. 
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Q.— Can yon tell us something as to the causes which induce people 
to form the habit of smoking or eating opium, and what your view is as 
to the power of the people to rehnqiush the habit when it is once con- 
tractual also anything with regard to the general tendency to gradually 
increase the dose, and what you consider to be the evil lesults of the 
habit, whether physically, mentally, or moially 

A —Before doing tha*^ I would wish to say another word as to 
opium smoking, which is earned on to a considerable extent One form 
AS chandu smoking, and another what is called goalee smoking, the latter 
being more popular Chandu is smokid thougli a brass tube fifteen 
inches long Goalee means a pill or ball, a term wluch anses from the 
form in which the preparation is used 1 have watched both processes of 
manufacture Guava leaves are fried until they become black, and liquid 
opium IS heated , the two substance^ are then mixed together and form a 
mass which it light in wiMglit, but almost black It is then made up into 
pills Usually along with smoking a kind of sweetmeat is used, which is 
s^id to a, dd t o the iiitoxica^n Chandu is largely smoked in opium 
dens , qoolee is smoked at home as welf While 1 was watching tlie 
preparation many people came to buy it and carry it a>vay, either to smoke 
at one of the dens or at their houses Concerning the motive which 
induces people to form the habit, T may say that a t fii s t probably the 
■i na.pnty ^ contr act the habit from association mth opium-eaters and 
smoters, and without any deliberate* intention , some contract the habit 
from using it medicinally Eoi the cure ol rheumatism, lumbago, diarrhcea, 
dysentery, and the like a chis s. and this is a \ erY p ioalent and 
most common one, usc it as an a}>hio(lisiat Both men and women 
among Man/mimedans use it KTy (ommonly ioi tins puipose It is espe- 
cially recommended to tliose who Inic leached the age of forty, or who 
have married wives inncli } onnger than t^ein^elves, and as a Hindoo 
cannot get a iMfe abo^e ten or tT^elve yeais of age, the use of opium as an 
aphrodisiac is lesortocl to As to whethei the habit can be relinquished, 
may say th.it to relinquish it is extremely difficult One point has 
impressed me very greatly — that I have not yet found any exception 
amongst the people to thi* confirmed opinion that a consumer of opium 
can never give nj) the habit The way in which people spoke led me 
make much use ot tins illnstratioii lu addressing an audience I was 
always sure that the audience admitted it as an axiomatic tmth 1 
tried It recently with a Calcutta audience, who markedly and emphati- 
cally assented to the piopo«ntion A man wlio brought himself and his 
1 ^^ijl9i|lly to poverty through the opium habit came to live on his relatives j 
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he asked for a pice to buy opium, but, knowing hia opium habit, they 
refused it to him, and, preferring death to the misery of living, he 
f langed himself lu another case, a man who had o^ued property 
^joining our mission house after bringing the members of his 
family to degraxiatiou and death, used to frequent opium dons, and 
scraped the leaMiigs of opium m the pl]>o^ Tt seems nidispntahie that 
the opium habit gains a terril)ly ])o\\erful ]K)kl on its victims Then, 
to tlie general teinleniy to inciea^e the dose, 1 am strongly ol ojiinion 
that there is such a, teiuloney It needs a laiger quantity from time to 
time to giv^^an equal eHect, and the lesiilt is that not un^frgquently^^ 
eaters take lUSt a little too nmeh and lose their lives Mis tendency 
was bi ought to my notice some 3 ears ago A member of the Nawab 
ol Moorsliedabad’s baud, a Eurasian, harl a wife and two ehilden attend- 
ing our Hindustani seiviee in Berbanipore Tln^ man took an overdose 
of opinni and died, and Ill's wite and tamdy^ liecame a burden foi 3 ears on 
the Kill opeaii comuiuintv I have often heard of such cases , one 01, 
two cases appear almost nionthlv in the Caleutta papers There was one 
in Septembei, and two in Octabcn, and theie are many imreported cases 
through Bengal, Bidiai, and Ons'sa Then as to the results of the habit, 
physically, mentally and morally Scientific evidence on the pliysieal and 
mentals results will be given by medical men I w^ill speak as an unscien- 
tific observer, and one who has clos(»ly watched t)ie people and worked with 
them for years The first efi ect in that it renders many of them particularl y 
m i se i able objects to lof)k at , thi", lefers to thosS^ho smokt^opiuiil Jii 
excess Mere is one^pxcepfion Avhich 'jhoiild be made m the districts 
in which I have worked Theie is a wealthy Jain community m tlie 
city of Azimgunj and Jea^giiuj, th(»y are a vegetal lan community, and 
take^largely to milk and ghee and sweets, and th ese seem to p on nterac k.thi* 
^^cts of. opi qjp citv*ol'T0f^ tins 

effect IS veiy maiked, because such a large percentage of the people 
are opium-eaters The sepoijd ^*ffee t is that it cau s es indol ence AVith- 
out knowing, J employed a Hindoo m the mission as a carpenter , 
he was a young man and knew his work, but the woik did not pi ogress, 
and I got nd of him xVfter that I saw him in an opium den, and the 
whole thing was explained Another man of a respectable class and good 
education I watched for yeais, he grew thinner and thianci,, but would 
smile incredulously at tlie idea of giving up the habit, he u^ed to ask why 
the Government id not give up tempting the people to become opium 
consumers In Moorshedabad, where nearly ninety per cent use opium, 
tlie results ai?o very marked ; hundreds of times I have come across th 
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most miserable specimens of humanity In no other city has the superficial 
aspeoit of the people struck me so forcibly, and it is just in such a city 
that the general effects of opium can best be discerned Some years ago 
I found that, ki consequence of tliat and t he expense of nearly 

a11 th^ prnp<^^y lU Mocuiaheilabad IS drifting from the Mahomrod^^ 
^ ffipd " Th^re are othei physical effects of a senous nature from the 
excessive use of opium as an aphrodisiac It is only too well known how 
( ^nge rons are the pliysical^c Qiisegunnces of opium taking As regards 
the mental effects, the loss of memory seems one of the most common 
With regard to the moral effects, the indirect effects from the strong 
craving for tbe drug and its heavy expense aie well-established facts , 
they must get the drug, and, except as regards the wealthy, they must 
get it by any means The result is, the non-payment of debts , lying, 
Sieving, and stealing are the natural out-come of the immense strength of 
this temptation. Nearly three years ago I sold something to an opium- 
eater, and up to the present time I have not been paid for it I entrusted 
an opium-eater to collect some rents , 1 believe he did so, but 1 have not 
seen any of those rents And it is commonly understood by the people, 
particularly in the time of pujaa, that they must be always on the watch 
against those who smoke opium, because they are particularly liable to 
^take away lotaa and otlier things on which they can lay their hands 
But t he most senous point i§ the one connected with the sexual passions 
Anything which stimulates the serial passions of men and women must 
have a disastrous moral effect The natural stength of those passioTis 
lies at the bottom of the immorality in the world, and any unnatural 
^stimulant must prove a source of the greatest danger and the curse of 
wciety 


Q, — Have you anything to say with reference to opium m its medi- 
cal use as a preventive against fever, or as a protection against the de- 
bihtating influence of malana ? 

A — I have never heard of opium being used in our district as a 
preventive against fever, and I do not believe it is Moorshedabad 
is supposed to be a mulai lal district, but I never heard people speak of 
opium as a protection They speak of quinine, which is largely used, 
but not opium 

Q.— Do you tliiiik that the taking of opium enables a working man 
to get through a greater amount of bodily toil ? 

A.— I have heard people say that they cannot work without taking 
the opium to which tliey are accustomed, but there is no such general 
uttHdief It is a cytltel thin|; Jj^akeJhm skegj 
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Q,— Have you anything to 9ay as to the view generally, tdten by the 
native community with reference to the opium habit as being i mmoral o r 
in any sense di sg^^fu l ” 

A —Opium smoking is almost universally regarded as a disgraceful 
habit, but opium-eatmg does not seem to arouse this general censure. An 
opium-eater does not make himself such an object of pul^ic condemnation, 
nor does he indulge his habit m such filthy dens as an opii^tn-smoker 

Q — Turning to the action of the Government in relation to opium, 
have you any observations to offer with reference to the licensing system ? 
Do you consider that the existing system tends to the discredit of the 
Government, or have you any ciiticism to offer on the point 7 

A — I believe that t he exis faig syste m of lice nsing; is and 

hopelessly vicious and tenS^ecidedly to sp read the ha bit of 0p ii7j |ip nnn- 
sumption The sale of licenses at auction to 'flie highest bidder must 
necessarily tend to make the purchasers of these licenses push the sale of 
opium as much as possible In some cases that is the only chance of 
making a profit, seeing th ^ compe tition has dpven them to the verge of 
ruin It IS the best system foi; getting the Government revenue without 
much trouble It is the same as the taxation m Borne, where they cared 
not what happened to the people so long as the treasury was filled easily 
The higher officials feel hurt because the people do not believe their pro- 
fessed intention to restrict the sale* of opium Without reflecting on the 
honesty of the Goieinment officers, I have used the term * * vicious h^bitJ * 
I have for the last eighteen years watched the steady increase of the ex- 
ciscj:eye^iie Tliake" a great and acIffPe mSeres^nntr^^^ TB ’*cKec£" the 
growing influence of the opium habit among people I have watched the 
auction sales, and have reflected much on the inevitable tendency of the 
system o f gving licenses by competition 

QtilDo yoii see any"^ analogy Screen the granting of hcenses for the 
sale of opium by the GovAnment of India, and the granting of licenses 
fur the «ale of liquor by the Government at home ? 

A — The Government at home is not responsible for the production 
way that the Government of In4iaj.s r esponsibjo foiL the 
production of opium But"T^llulQ GovernmenPor^ngland, 

inTUIlUlllg' H'lfirtliTlicensmg of the sale of alcohol, is also at present in a 
very guilty position with regard to the welfare of its subjects I do 
I not care to distinguish very senously between the position of the two 
iGovemments 

Q — Do you think both Governments, from the point of view you 
take, have de9<?rved condemnation? 
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A — Ye5, 1 do. 

Q — t>o yon think it desirable to prohibit the sale of opium in this 
country, except for medical purposes, and do you think that the piibbc 
opinion pf the people of India will favour the adoption of such a Course ? 

A — I do think it is most desiiable that the sale of opium should be 
prohibited in India, except for medical piiiposes As to whether public 
opinion will ia\oui the adoption of such a lueasuie, a certain class of 
superficial patriots have already claimed to lepiesent public opinion, and, 
being alarmed about the loss of revenue, they have lost sight almost entirely 
of the moral aspect oi the question , but, leaving aside this class and au- 
oilier class wlficb is committed to the existing onlei of things, I believe the 
sound sense of the people would laigely and heartily support the Govern- 
ment m limiting the sale of opium to medical pui poses, and would gratetr 
fully welcome this action of the Government 

Q — Can you offer any suggestion as to the mode in which the loss 
of revenue to the Indian Government resulting horn sulIi a course of 
policy as you reeommend can by any jiroliability be met 

A — 1 y ould jiom in suppoiting Bn>hi!iip Thoburn’s su ggc^t mii of a 
flmal l tax i]ppn tciba^o It is so extensively used and comparatively harin- 
iS tSi^the increase oi consumption is not seriously to be dreaded The 
Indian Daily News of this morning in an article on I)i Thobunrs evidence 
has this seiiteiice “ Of course it the Indian revenue continues to be inade- 
quate, and there is no other resource, it may be necessary one day to put 
a tax on tobacco, but to giatuih^usly flmg away the opium revenue foi no 
reason whatever that any sane man could accept, in oidei to put a tax 
on so mnoceiit a luxury, we liid almost written uecessaiy, as tobacco 
woxM be monstrous ” Now the very argument which this writer puts forth 
as a reason why a tax should not be put upon tobacco is one of the strong- 
est reasons m my own iniiul tor lecommendmgtlie tax After a good deal 
of reflection on this subject I am coming more and more to this conviction 
that the Government of India must tax innocent commodities, and that 
in time they will be foiced to it even m England The next move in 
local opmion is likely to be that they should get local option Even 
the working classes are coming to see that locaF option woTilT* mean to 
them tliat they should give up a large number ot the public houses 
and with rt lose the license revenue fiom alcohol and I believe the time 
Vf coming trhen England shall put its foot down and say we shall 
no longer^have any thing to do with this most dangerous thing It 
is therefore my strong conviction that the Government will look for 
ltd revenue to a tax upon innocent and necessary substances. As things 
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are now, the virtuous part of the public is compelled to hve on the 
vices of the vicious, and the time will come when they will say • I am 
not willing to eat my bread and butter at the expense of families 
who are mined and degraded through the use of alcohol , I protest 
against it 

« 

Q — You express yourself with great intensity of feeling with 
reference to the abuse of alcohol at home irts the case, is it not, that 
at home the most earnest men in the movement for the suppression of 
the opium traffic in India are connected with the temperance movement'^ 

A — I believe so The two movements arc intei dependent 

Q —Have you aii 3 »^thing further to say 

A — I would like to say a word on the sale of opium as encouraging 
suicide III 1876 whilst I was engaged lu teaching m our English school 
at Berhampore a student of the entrance class ruslfi'd in greatly excited 
and a'=;ked for leave to go home as his mother had taken opium 
Naturally at the outset of my career such au event shocked me very 
much, but 1 have never till recefttly directed my attention to the subject 
In the present year, F began to collect statistics of opium poisoning that 
appeared in the Calcutta papeis, and I ^vould recommend that a return 
lor the current year should be prepared On the sixth of September last 
I commenced noting such cases until the twenty-third of the same montli 
when I was interrupted Duiiiig those sexenteen days theie were five clear 
cases of suicide and three of deaths from ovenloses of opium iii which th»* 
suicidal tendency was not clear Amongst these were three women, and 
two young men under twenty-two who were students of colleges, II any 
poison should be guarded strictly against by the Go\ ernmeiit because of 
its dangerous facility it offers to suicidc*s, opium is preeminently tliat 
poison It IS of all poisons one which must appear the most seductive, 
because it presents death m its easiest and most attractive form to one 
who has reached that state of mmd 1 belie've the free sale of opium does 
encourage suicide 

By Sir William Koberts — Q — You speak about opium being used 
as an aphrodisiac , do you know that there arc otlier aphrodisiacs 
used'^ 

A — I believe there are a great number of them 

Q —Do you think a Hmdoo or a Mahommedan would consider him- 
self to act immorally in taking an aphrodisiacj^ 

A I doubt it. ' 
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Q.— What IS your opinion m regard to the use of opium 
medically 7 

A. — I scarcely feel myself in a position nghtly to speak on that 
point, 

Q^l understand that the position you take is to abandon the use 
of all alcohol and opium, but not tobacco ? 

A —I cannot say 1 am m favour of tobacco, but it seems to me 
about as innocent a thing as you can have of that kind 

Q. -Have you ever tried to explain why the Western nations gener- 
ally, notwithstanding the use of alcohol, are so prosperous as compared 
with other nations by^hom liquor is not used ? 

^ A —I believe that the secret of the prosperity of the Western nations 
is their higher moral standard, denved from the rehgion of 
Chnst * 

Q ^So ttiat alcohol does not prevent it from operating iii a favour- 
able sense? 

A — I tliiiik there may bo so much good in a nation as to enable it 
to throw off even a great deal of evil without interfering with the general 
progress of the nation, particularly as compared with other nations who 
have like evils with very little to counteract them 

Q, — It never struck you that, though alcohol may do harm to the 
individual who indulges in it immoderately, it may do much good to 
people who use it moderately ? 

A — I am not able to take that view, although it it were universally 
moderately used I should never have been a total abstainer , but I feel 
th at the evils are so many and so serious that it cannot be thus 
treated. ^ 

By Mr Pease — Q — You say that the result of the opium habit is 
to transfer property in Moorshedabad from the Mahommedans to the 
Hindoos 7 

A. — It happens in this way Hindoos are less under the power of 
opium habit , they have, therefore, more money The Mahommedans 
to whom I have referred expend so much upon opium and suffer so much 
from its degrading influence that they give the chance to men of means 
to up their property. 

Q. — Is it a more prevalent vice with Mahommedans than with 
Hindoos 
. A.— Yes, 
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By Mr Wilson • — Q — You told lU that you had a gr^at deal of ex- 
perience nutd recently iii Moorshedabad, may wc take it generally that 
your evidence relates specially to the Mooishedabad distnct, and tliat }ou 
confine yourself to that district 
A — Yes 

Q — Will you tell us what the woid “ Puja” ^liich you used, 
means ^ • 

A — It means the religious woiship ot the Hindoos, and it also 
means worship on special occasions The Npecial occasions are those 
to which I have alluded, wlieii large crowds gather together, when tliey 
know they must guayd against thefts from opiuiii-eaters 

Q — You spoke ot two kunU oi opium — chandu and goolee Is 
madak the same thing as qoolee 

A — Madak is a synonymous term for qoolee^ 

Q — Speaking ot the use of opium medically, is youi knowledge 
denved trom conversation with native doctors 

A —Not with natnc doctors My opinion is deri>ed fiom what I 
have seen myself 

By Mr Mowbiuy — Q — What is the jnopoition of the ])opula- 
tion ('f Moorshedabad, Hindoos and Mahommedans 

A — In Mooishedabad they die in ail} hall and hall 
Q — What is the total })op illation'^ 

A — 1,250,000 by tin last census 
Q — I take it that halt a million aie Malioininedaiib 
A — About that 

Q — You say that about ninety per cent aie (onsumers of opium 
A — No, I bale not nia(^ that statement, I have confined it to 
the City oi Moorshedabad Mooishedabad Distnct is distinct from the 
city, which was the foimei capital oi lh*ngal 

Q»— The population of tin* city is not a million 

I I - ilni ** «». ^ -w >**» 

A — When I stated that ninety pei cent were consumeis ot opium 
I was referring to the city " 

Q — ^What IS its population'^ 

A — I believe 56^000 
Q — Is tha half of that Maliommedan ? 

A — I should say miicli more than half 

Q, — Is your expenence limited to the city or distnct ? 
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A — It fe spread over the district also 

Q — Is what you have told us about the city good of the district 

too ? 

A. — No, \t IS not 

Q — Then, takmg ninety per cent or something more than half the • 
popidation, do ^ou tlunk it woulil be pos‘^ible, with due regard to public 
opinion in that city, to eiit rely prohibit opium indulged in by sneli a 
large proportion of the population ' 

A — Certainly, with the provision similar to that winch Govern- 
ment IS adopting m Bunna, making allowances for present consumers 

Q — You would have a registi^r made ot present consnmeis 

A — I suppose it would be a method of registration. 

Q — you thing that it would be practical ? 

A — I feel this is a question ioi Government officials more than 
for myself to settle 

Q — I am asking your opinion , jou havQ given your opinion tliat 
public opinion would suppoit piohibition What are your grounds for 
saying that any such large proportion would support prohibition 

A — I am not depending upon the pubhc opinion of tlie city itself, 
but the public opinion of India, that is, the imblic opinion of 250 mil- 
lions of people contrasted with the public opinion of 56,000, and 1 
beheve that if the Goerument had at its back the public opinion of 250 
millions, it could afford to deal strongly witli the pubhc opinion of some 
56,000 

Q — You are speaking with confidence of the public opinion of 
tliese 250 millions, with whom yon have not been brought into direct 
contact, and you are not speaking with ^confidence as to tlie smaller 
number with whom you have been brought in to direct contact 

A — I feel confident that the public opinion of these opium smokers 
would not hernias 0111 ol prohibition, and 1 think you will agree with 
ABi, la analogy breaks down But in regard to 

^ the whole population’s opinion, I may express my behef generalising 
from particulars (31 course, I can scarcely be reasonably expected to 
dSsr any&ing hke a guarantee that this opinion is absolutely correct. 
It is mme, ^ 

Q. — You also said that opium-eaters say they could not work with- 
out it? 
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Opium-smokers say that they cannot work without it, but 

there is anotiier class who would say that they could work without it I 
don’t thmk I went further than this 

Q — Your opinion was that that was not correct 
A — ^No, as far as they are concerned, they beheve they could not 
work without it It may be it is true, although 1 have heard conflicting 
evidence from one who called aiiti-opiumists mad fanatics He said they 
could work without it, because they were obliged to do without it when 
in lail 

Q — Ts then* a. widespread idea among thc'^e men that they cannot 
woik without it * 

A — That I think, certainly 

Q — Tliereloie I piesuuie, they would object to be mteifeied with 
A — Oh ' undoubtedly 

By Mr Fanshawe — Q — Yon have desenbed the effect of opiinn- 
smokiiig upon the uiban Mahommedan population of Moorshedadad 
A — I don’t wish to confine my remarks to these, because in my 
own dwelling, miles away, we saw the evd effects of opium 

Q — Outside the city, can you tell us what the proportion of opiimi- 
eatei s would be to opium-smokers'^ 

A — I cannot 

Q — You have been lu the habit of \iMting a great number of 
Milages, has it come within your experience that opium is not rc«!orted to 
at all by those in the malarial p.irts of Mooi ^heddb.id 
A — ^No, it has not 

0 — Amongst the dam (.ommiiniti ol Azimguii], i^ the habit thcie 
of smoking 01 eating 
A —Mostly eating 

Q — The members of that community are good business men 
A — They are 

Q -And Uie remarks you have made geneially would not apply to 
that community ? 

A,— No, they have not the temptations , they are wcaltliy iftcii. 

Q*— You said it IS common to recommend the use ol opium as an 
by whom do grpij wiean it is recorngmdM. 

A. — I w!SB% consider that "^reniark as ^having force far beyonJu 
Moorshedabad It would be a lemark which would apply not only to | 
Mahommedans and Hmdoos, but very largely fo Indian Society* — ^ 



% Q, — ^Is it recommended by the doctors 

J I A — No, by their friends It is lecomuieuded amongst themselves 
Q — Yon* recommend iJiat tlio use of opium should be prohibited 
except foi medical ])Ui*poses, what do you include under the term 
medical purposes 

A — I should say under medical piescnption ol qualified medical 

men 

Q —Throughout these distiicts 

A — There is a system now in India of qualified piactitioners, both 
English and Kobirajes 

Q — Then you mean it should only bo supplied upon ccrtificab^s of 
qualified practitioners, European and native 
A— Yes 

Q — From youi knowl(‘dge, i® not opium used as what I may call a 
domestic remedy for rlKuiinatibiii and otlioi disedsc&, quite apart from what 
doctors recommend ? 

A — 1 behove it 1*5 ujsed, particularly for bodily paiii^ I should like 
to say I have never attempted, noi do 1 pretend to hcivt‘ an} scheme m 
my mind, hut I believe a scheme could he easily devised, and medical 
piactitioneis could give certihcatc's oi piesciiptions hy which medicines 
of that kind could bo readily got 

Q — In lefeience to siiicich*, yon must be well .iw.ue there aie many 
vegetable poisons to he loiind 111 eveiy village ^ 

A — That IS so 

Q, — Yon wish iis to understand that yom expeuence is that poison- 
ing by opium ib much more common than by other poisons 

A. — I hclieve it is so mucli mure largqjy used, that (omparison with 
any other poison is reduced almost to an absurdity 

Q — If you had not opium there, do you think that nobody would 
commit suicide with dose& of other convenient poisons'^ 

A — My impression is, that iii most cases of suicide a little difficulty 
^goes a long way, and that they should lie piotected to the utmost extent 
to whidi Goverinneiit can piotect, because very often the human mind 
- will get so under the influence of depression, tJiat if there is an easy way 
to fr 8 fe themselves fiom the burden, they will take it , but if the way 
was not easy, it would piobably be a sufficient deterrent, their good sense 
' would retuiTi, and they woftld not wish to commit suicide 

(jj, — Would they not laiibbtitute one foini of poison lor another? 
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A I do not think they would , the sale of all poisons should bo 

suppressed 

Q — ^Are you aware of the great number of suicjdes, especially 
anifiiigst native females, by throwing themselves down wells 

A — Yes, but it has not come under my personal knowledge 

By Sir James Lyall — Q --You attribute the wretched appearance 
of thoMahommedans to the opium habit , is* it not a fact that in many 
decaying Mahommedaii cities, especially those which were once capitals* 
the population is now very weak and degiaded 

A — My experience of Maliommedau cities i& limited <p Moorshed- 
abad, therefore, I am not in a position to answer tliat question 

Q —Yon refer to the use of opium as an aphrodisiac , is it not 
generally understood to be the case, that, from the effects of early sexual 
intercourse and otlier habits, impotimce often comes early among men in 
India, and that it is the usual thing amongst natives who wish to have 
offspring to have recourse to opium and many other drugs ? 

A —That may be a fact , I do not believe, as far as my inform- 
ation goes, that opium is taken with the intention of procunng offspnng 
It is taken more foi increasing sexual enjoyment I think this is almost 
universal 

Q— You say that the existing system of hceiisiug is vicious, putting 
pressure on the vendor to spicad consumption Is that theory, or have 
yon any personal knowledge oi expci leiicc of tlie special method by which 
\endors spread tlie sale 

A — I know such vendors I know a \eiidor who used to be a 
student in one of our schools, and I know then object is to increase the 
number of shops 

Q — The number ot shops i^ fixed and no vendor can estabbsh more, 
and they know how many are going to be allowed ? 

A — I have iii my mind the fact, that, m Sir Rivers Thompson's 
time, I made a very strong point ot getting one of these sliops closed, 
and succeeded. Our Temperance Society took it up, and T know that 
very strong opposition was made, and 1 know, from con\eiStitions witB 
the people, that the vendors try to ti»mpt as many as they cau^iiito these 
places, particularly in the days of the outstill system 

Q.— The vendor does not adverliscTii the papers , he sits in hig shop 
and T should like to know whether he has ai^ special uay of increasing 
bis sales. 
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A. --The shop-keeper is not usually the man who buys the license. 
In my district there are only five spirit licenses, and all the shops 
throughout Ihe^distnct are under these licenses 

<J. — Have yon any knowledge of the way in which they increase 
sales ? < 

A —I have no laiowledge of how it is specially done 

Q — Yon say that the Government of India is specially responsible 
for the production of opium , is not the Government also to be credited 
with restnctuig the production of opium in India, on the whole, by 
placing a high tax upon what is con'^umed or i*\:poit(»d ^ 

A —I think the Goverment is to be credited with that intention in 
late years, but I heard an admission fiom Sir David Baibour that, practi- 
eally, the Government production has i(*mamed the ‘^ame for a number of 
years. 

Q— Over nearly the whole ot Briti'^h India and a very large part of 
the Native States opium production has been stopped 

A — Yes, that I understand 

Q — You also know tliat what opium is pioduced is very heavily 
taxed 

A — That I know 

By Mr Faiishawc — Q — In leference to this memorial from the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference, dated 21st Septembei last, praying, 

> tibat the use of opium should be prohibited except for medicinal purposes 
may I ask whether you were couceiiied diiectly in the prepaiatioii of that 
memonal 7 

A — I was 

Q — You signed it ^ ** 

X — It is signed by the Chairman of tlie Confeieiice, but I hold 
ijnyself responsible as much as any one 

Q -In this memorial a number of medical autlionties are quoted ; 

I ask you whether you consider the extract in each case fairly 
fepresentative of the whole opinion of the medical authonty as to the 
eifects of opium consumption '' 

A.— Yes. 

Q — ^Are tiie extracts fairly representative of the whole of the 
lemons of liiose medical authorities 
' A. — I believe eQ. 
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Q, — Had the signatorie*^ the ordinal authonties before -them Had 
they wntten authorities or merely extracts given in the appeudices? 

A — The best way to reply would be to say, tha t a su^onn^ifi^^ 
appointed for drafting the memorial, of which I was a meSlber, appomt 

medic^ extracts iste^JEgJL, 

toJljg^^pt in Of course this was only comparatively a small part of our 
memorial, &om the fact that we knew that the medical authonties were 
easily get-at-able We had men of knowledge and lutegnty, who were 
above all suspicion , and we appointed a number of them to do this part 
of the business 

[In consequence of a protest by Mr Wilson against the suggestion 
implied in Mr Fanshawe’s questions that the medical quotations in the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference’s memonal did not fairly represent the 
opinions of authonties cited, it was agieed that a statement on the subject 
should be put in, which the Conference should ha\e the opportunity of 
considering and answenng ] 

The Piesident — Voii recognise that theie is a wide divergence of 
opinion on the subject amongst piedical authonties 

A —I do recognise that 

Bata Sltanatli Boy’s (Bon. Secretary of the Bengal Ohamber 
^ of Ooameroe) BvlAenoe- 


It IS a well known fact that the consumption of opium in this Presi- 
dency 18 not restncted to particular classes or districts Nor does caste 
impose any restriction on the consumption of opium It is more or less 
taken by all classes from the highest Brahmmical caste downwards, but 
it IS more generally consumed in the central and western tlian iii the 
eastern parts of Bengal 

It would not be going too fai to affirm that a considerable portion of 
the population of central and^estern Bengal take opium, while its con- 
sumption m eastern Bengal is much more restricted 

This dispanty in the use of opium by people of different parts of the 
Presidency is mostly due to the great prevalence of malanal fevers in 
central and western Bengal, eastern Bengal being less subject to these 
afflictions There is a deep-rooted belief that opium is a prophylactic m 
malarious diseases 

The consumption of opium is largely confined to adults %bove forty 
years of age, for it is in advanced hfe, when the meridian of life has pass- 
ed, that opium is deemed a necessity as a means to ward off the many 
ills which flesh is heir to People Eving in low and marshy lands and 
jhose wlio have to undergo severe physical labour and fatigue, and to sub- 
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nait to night* exposure, deem it a necessity to take opium in moderate 
doses, as it is supposed to prevent chill and cold, and to give sustained 
^energy and vigour Young men seldom, or only under medical advice, 
indulge in the* use of opium 

With reference to tlie effect of the consumption of opium on the 
moral and physical (omLtion of the people, my Mews aie that tho^e who 
use opium n odeiately do imt suffer any ill-i'ffects , on tlie contrary, the 
general impiession, bordering on conviction, is that the moderate use ot 
opium is beneficial, it ih a panacea foi many diseases, and that its ten- 
dency is to prolong life 

Nati\c "physicians concur in holding that opium is a rehable pro- 
^ phylactic against malana and chill It brings certain ichef to tliose who 
are suffeniig from casting diseases In ilinbetes, ion sumption, rheumatism, 
gout and bowel complaints, patients, mIicii other treatment fails, are 
invariably recommended the use ol opium 

The consumption of narcotics in som(‘ foini has been in use in tins 
country from time immemorial The Rajputs and Sikhs, the two most 
martial races of India, are said to be tlii^ laigest consumers of opium, and 
yet they aie not only the most prolific and vigoioiis, but the sturdiest of 
the people of this couutiy 

As regal ds the evils attending the use, or rather, abuse ot opium they 
are as nothing in tompanson with those causeil by alcohol Not a single 
crime can be ascnlwd to the use oi opium Who e\er m(»t with an opium 
eater beating his wife and childieii, quarreling with his neighbours and 
creating public disturbance ? We daily meet with the sad spectacle ot 
people dead drunk trom the use of aleohol, reeling in the streets ot oiii 
large cities in a disoiderly and unconscious state and incapable of taking 
care oi themselves But who ever met with an eater behaving in this 
fashion ’ At least the iiproanousness and yilducss lansed by the use of 
alcohol are not visible in the case* of opium A man under the influence 
of opium is less haimtnl and less dangerous than one excited by the use 
of alcohol or of other native drugs 

As a rule, there is no disposition among the people, especially the 
higher classes of the Presidency, to use opium for any but medical 
purposes The rich and the poor alike do not hesitate to take opium 
when occaaioii arises, but they do so under medical advice 

I should be wanting in candoiu, il 1 were not to state here that 
fome (though the number is very small,) among the lower classes in 
our large cities, do take opium as a means of pleasurable excitement 
^niere are c^um dens visible here and there xn our large citie^ where 
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chandu and madak, different preparations of opium, are smoked by a few 
who may be designated ^t’lo scum ef society, but this is a nee which 
cannot be charged against the higher clas‘<es 

It IS superfluous to ask the people of this country whether they 
are disposed to bear in wholo or iii part tlie cost of prohibitive measures 
Can it be supposed that while the masses of the people of this country 
are proveibially poor, mostly living ou one meal *a day, and that 
while they are literally groiiuiig uiidei numerous direct and indirect 
taxes, they should be di^'posed to pay .ulditioiial taxation to recoup the 
heavy loss that must iiievitibly follow the prohibitum of tlie manufacture 
and sale of opium in British India 

As to tlie financial aspect of the question, is it reasonable to throw 
to the winds a magnificent revenue of about «iix millions in tens of rupees 
at pre«»ent derived from an iinob|ectionable trade, in deference to the 
w(*ll-nieaiiing but mistaken views of moralists and irresponsible persons, 
and then to ask the people of this countrj^ to leconp the deficiency by 
the payment of additional taxation 

No one knows better than the gentleman m cliarge of the financial 
portfolio of the Government of India, how difficult it is to raise money 
111 this coiiutiy iioni ’taxation, and due weight should be given to his 
representations 

Lauds 111 this country, besides bearing the weight of a heavy revenue 
payable of Government, ha\e, in mfimgemeiit of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, m violation of the solemn compact entered unto with the 
landholders, of late been saddled with the payment of two different 
cesses, namely, Road and Public Works cesses, wliile trade, commerce 
and the different professions have been taxed to the uttermost by the 
imposition of an obnoxious income tax Othei souices of revenue are 
baldly available, and auv attempt at fresh taxation would arouse the 
greah^st indignation and (kscontent everywliere thioiighout the length 
and breadth of India 

Indeed the imposition of further burdens would be a cruel injustice 
and on financial giounds it would be highly impolitic to aliandon the 
revenue derived from opium foi winch tlieie sc‘em> no practicable 
substitute 

There does not seem to be the slightest justification foi prohibiting 
tlie growth of poppy and the maiiiifactuie and sale of oj>inm iii British 
India 

While other stimulants of a far more objectionable chracter are 
available,^ while drunken neab leigus lampant here, and especially m 
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Europe, and "while the country is being deluged with the spirits manu- 
factured here and the imported brandy, gin and rum, or noxious liquors 
under those iiame'», it h absurd to talk of abohshing the manufacture and 
sole "of such an hinociious article of commerce as opium, which certain^ 
ly IS not so liannful to society as alcohol Should opium be abolished, 
people will ha\e necourse to narcotic drugs and to alcohol And an 
unlooked for market oi large^ dimensions for European spurious liquors 
t would be opened here So long as the philanthropists and moralists in 
lEngland cannot persuade the Bntish Parliament to surrender the large 
^venue amounting to about twenty-eight millions of pounds, realised from 
^quor traffic at home, and adopt strong legislative measuies for repressing 
^^e use of intoxicating liquor, it is a mere mockery to ask the Govern- 
’^ent of this country to prohibit the manufacture and sale ol opium 
But what would be gained by such prohibition 

China has long cultivated th(‘ poppy, and the opium manufactured 
Uiere is much larger than that imported from this country, and in the 
absence of that pure piodutt, the Chinese would themsehes supply an 
article far more obnoxious While the Indian opium, being very supe- 
rior and considered a great luxury, is confined to the well-to-do people, 
the home-grown opium, winch is not so refined and is much cheaper, is 
I consumed by mdlions of people The only consequence of abolishing 
• Government trade in opium would be either to throw the drug open to 
free trade or to hold out an incentive to the Chinese for the much largei 
manufacture of less pure opium in their own country While the Chinese 
would go on smoking their pipes with home-grown opium, tlu* Govern- 
ment of India, which can hardly make two ends meet would for nothing 
be sacnficing a re\enue of six iiiillioii tens of rupees at thi» bidding of a 
number of well-meaning but mistaken philanthropists, who perceive not 
the beam in the eyes of then own people 

It does not seem possilile to effectually prohibit the uiaimfacture and 
especially the sale of opium m this couiitiy Government may prohibit 
the growth of poppy in British India, but it cannot, and should not, 
consistently with justice, and without giving rise to senous unpleasant- 
ness, pr^ibit^e growth of poppy m the vStates of the indei>endent Chiefs 
of Central India With the abobtion of the opium trade in Bntish 
India» a greater stimulus would be gneii to the growth of the poppy and 
manufacture and sde of opium in Natne States, and opium would con- 
tmite to be imported and smuggled into British territory, China, and else- 
where, and it would be costly and extremely difficult if not unpleasant 
and unsafe, to prevent it by a system of excise which would be intolerable. 
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The re^onne denved fronropinm IS one of the pniicip&l sources of 
mcume in the Native States of Central India, and to ask them, without 
any reason, to forego it, would be asking too much of them , nor can the 
payment of adequatl' compensation induce the Cential IMiaii Chiefs to 
piohibit tJie manufacture of opium in their terntorios, for their snb]ects 
ha\e been accustomed ti^ tlie use of opium Irom time iftimemonal and a 
habit so deep-looted cannot be e«isily abandoin^l The fact is, the pro- 
hibition of the growth of the poppy and TJiauufaeture and sale of opium' 
ill this country would not only throw the Government into extreme 
difficulty, but bring serious ICS's to ryots and landlords alike, and to many 
thousands of people engaged m opium tactones • 

The present system of Government monopoly seems to woik admn- 
ahly, and I cannot suggest any change in it It imposes a great restric- 
tion on the consumption of opium With the ahaiidoimicnt and with- 
drawal of the Government monopoly, sevei al powerful joiut-stock com- 
panies would he floated for the manufactme and sale of opium, and some 
of the very gentlemen who are now loudest in their declamations against 
opium, might he shareholders ii^ such a thriving and lucrative business 
Oui last piayer is ** save ns fiom oin friends ” For God’s sake 
do not take oui opium and deluge the eountiy witli spintuous hqiiors 
winch will he the inevitable alternative Suiely, this is not an attempt 
to supersede opium by alcohol, as has been the attempt of another set of 
philaiitluopists to handicap and destroy the mill industry of this country 
by imposing the stringent provisions of the Factory Act here, and tliu& 
paving the way for the larger importation of Maiichestei and Dundee 
manufactured goods 

I should like to add something in leference to the wretched con- 
dition of the Mahommedaii population of Miii shidabad My belief is 
that their wretched eondition is due to tlic prevalent malarial conditions 
with which they are surroundfed, while a large pioportiou of tlie popu- 
lation do take opium on account of tlieii mtilanal conditions, I have 
known a considerable portion of the people iii Calcutta, where there 
IS considerable malana, take opium . My belief is that it is not on account 
of taking opmm hut on account of tlie prevalence of malana tlmt that sad 
spectacle is due 

Q — By Ml Pease. — Will yon kindly repeat youi hist remark m 
reference to the results which would follow from the aholition of ithe 
opium monopoly ? ^ 

Witness repeated his answer 

Q. — What aie you gronndip lor sinli an a'^seifion 
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A — That is my belief 

Q — You bebeve that the gentlenicii wIjo are at present denouncing 
the opium traeje are so m consistent tliat they would take a pait in a 
business having for its object the consumption and sale of opium 

A —I rneai^ to say this, that though T might not take alcohol 1 
might take a share in a wine business 

Q,— By the Chairman — It is a hypothesis of yoiiis 
A —It is hypothetical 

Q — What special opportunities have you had for forming an opinion 
upon the use bf opium 

A — As a Merchant and Zemindai T have had experience ol all 
classes in Calcutta and tlic Mofussil, T know aveiy laige number who arc 
old consumers of opium , and I do not find that any ill effects follow its 
use. 

Q — Have you any pei sonal lutc'rest in the opium ti adc ? 

A — None, either dm'ctly oi indirectly 

Q —Is opium largely used iii the distiict fiom \>liich you have come 
for fevers instead of quinine'^ 

A — In our pai-t of the (oiinti}, at Dacca, theie no such thing 
as malanal fe\er, consequently the coii«snmptiou is \ci7 limited It is 
in western Bengal that the consumption is large 

Q — By Ml WiKoii — Will jou tell u-^? whctliei the general 
remarks you Ua\o made with icleieiice to lU medicinal use aie basest upon 
personal knowledge, lu liom what has been coiinnnniealed to ycui 

A — ^Not upon personal knowledge , but what I ha\e seen and Jieard 
from my fnends I myself do not take opium 

Q _Do you repiesent the Bengal Natia’^al Cliamhei oi Commeicc 
A — 1 do, it IS the Native Chamber of Commerce 
Q —Can yon tell us m what way if the opium sales wore largely 
reduced or abolished, it would affect the chamber as a meicantile body. 

A.— In this way, — if iii consequence of restriction upon sales the 
3 Xports to China would decrease, then the Government revenue from 
3 pium woulc^deerease in proportion, and in order to meet any deficiency 
the ^Government may impose a wholesale burden of taxation upon the 
people, which mercliauts and Zemindars would not like The people also 
(Tonld not like it, because m feveral instances tliey are obliged to take it, 
Mid if it could not be bad, they would be dissatisfied 
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Q This IS a matter of social reform of the people I am speaking 

particularly from a mercantile point of view Have you anything more 
to say except that there is a fear of additional taxation ? • 

A There are many big gentlemen, Mamans and otheis, who deal 

III opium, who would be affected, and they would not hke^the prohibition 
of this tiade Some land holders too are members ol my association 

Q I think you said you rcgaided opium as a panacea for many 

diseases, particularly malana 

— In malana, rheumatism, gout and bowel complaints, opium 
IS largely taken, and koberajes and halams recommend it 
Q — Are not children liable to malana 7 

A — People m this part of the country arc liable to malana — not 
necessaiily children * 

Q — Arc children specially liable to malaria 7 
A — I am not aware oi it 

Q — »Oan you tell us as a imattei of fact whether opium is given to 
children or whether it is used in later life 

A — I don’t know whether it is given to children, I know it is taken 
by grown men and they derive gieat benefit from it 

Q — Many people are exticmely pool and only get one meal a day ^ 
A— Yes 

Q — rBut although they have only one meal they get money tor opium 7 
A — Not necessarily, opium is taken by all classes Numbers who 
have to live upon one meal do not take opium 

Q — wish to ask you whethei you are awaio ot the proposal ot the 
Anti-opium Society of England, that if prohibition was rcsorti‘d to the 
additional cost would not fall upin India 

A — I was not aware of that until I read it iii yestcida^'s paper-^ 

Q — You aie now aware of it , does not it somewhat modify your 
opinion 7 

A — Ido not know whethei they will indemnify tlie ryot*^ and laiid- 
l holders m Central India It may be they may be disposed to give a large 
j sum of money, but I don’t know whethei they will indemnify evci^body 
Q — Will the ryots suffer much 7 
A — I believe so ^ 

Q — Is it one of their most valuable crops 
A^Ycs 
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Q — ^Are you aware tlmt soitie of tlio ofBc lals of tlie Goveniment talk 
of the difficult} of gcttiufj it cultivated ^ 

A — 1 am not aw are 

a 

Q — If yon saw -^^^c)l a statement, would it modify your opinion 
A — I be^iere advances of money made l)\ the Govenniient are an 
uiducemont to ryots to cultivate land for opium • 

Q — Do you think it*is a profitable crop ^ 

A — Yes one ol tlie most profitable 

Q — You reiei to th(Mp^e'^il^)n of Native States , is it not a fact that 
the growth of opmm is prohibitt*(l in many of these States 
A —I am not aware 

Q — Are you aware that the r(‘vemie from ojiiiun ha^ been diminish- 
ing a good deal of late years ? 

A -Yes 

Q — And that w'ltli tlie iiici easing giowth nj tlie poppy in China, 
there are loais tliat it will fuitliei diminish 

I A — Y(^s, but that Is no reason wfiy it should be f ircibl} suppressed 

here 

Q — And if it goes on diminisbing, some means will have to be found 
to meet tin defitieiuy 

A — It will be many >oars before it is stopped completely 
Q — Sttppo-'ing Ihigland wa« willing to make a substantial coutn- 
biition now in order lo g<*t i id of what many people think a ba*d traffic, 
do you think it might bo possiM} a good bargain to India to get English 
money now and not wait and see tins money dwindle away to nothing 7 
\ — 11 tilt* English Government would guarantee six millidiis a 
year and eom]>ensate ivofs ninl landholders and the States in Central 
India, ami at the same time allow ojfinm ti» bo imed for medicinal 
purposes 1 think we should not ha\e the least objection 

Q — You refeiied to the dnuk tiaffii m England, and the revenue 
dernad from it, if there was any material alteration made in a few years 
in our liquor law- in England, if we showed our anxiet} to get nclof tliat 
traffic , that would destroy the fonv of youi arguments about the opium 
traffic’ • 

A — Still 1 Would not like to abandon the opium traffic, bcOaubC 
opium 1^ not so harmful aqd dangerous as alcohol 

Q — You iiilroductHl the question of the liquor trade ui England, and 
jHUd that the SouetA i« inconsistent in leloience to that trade if 
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England were to make definite advance m reference to its own liquor laws 
It would destroy the force of your argument ’ ^ 

^ In that case they could consistently ask the BiitishjGlo vein incut 

to place restrictions upon the opium trade 

Q By Mr Mowbray — You saw tliat on certain conditions as to 

payment by England, it would be possible to rcstnct the of opium to 
ineduinal purposes, have yon formed any plan* as to how that could 
be carried out 

A —Not at all 

Q — By Mr Handas — You say that eating opium ni moderation 
does good 

A — As fai as I know it is used mostly loi medicinal purjwses, li 
it was not, still it would <lo no haini 
Q — You think it is not a vice 

A — Of course tlic imniodcmte use ol it m tlic course of a debauch is 
deplorable, but the moderate ii-ae, especially d inn toiinti^mcn use it foi 
medicinal purposes is not indeteusible 

Q — By Mr Faiiduiwe — Two ot the inis^ionane'j who gave evi- 
dence stated that a tax up<ni tobacco would make good the leveniie lost 
by pnihibition, what an the views ot the Natives of India as to a tax 
upon tobacco 7 

A — To this there (iiii be only one »uisvm‘i, the whole of InSfit-as a 
man would protest The lower classes of the peojde cannot do without 
tobacco, and any tax upon it would be stioiiglv r(*sented by the people 
and would produce a gieat amount c»f discouteiil and indignation It is 
the last thing the Government should do 

Hew. Tbomai Svaas’ ZTiAe&oe. 

By the Chairman — Q — Wdlyou state shoitly the length of time 
you have been in this country, and the nature of the work on whicJi 
you were engaged, and geneially describe to us your position and you? 
occupation 

• A — I have been in India thirty-eight years, and was engaged m 
Mission work until lately, when I retired from the Mission For tin 
last few years I have been more specially engaged in the promot/on oi 
temperance work among the natives of India 

Q —Will you state what opportunities you have had of asiertaming 
the social habits df the people regiirding the use ot opium 

A — I must say at the outset that my « hief attention has been 
directed, not so much to tlie opium question, as to the woiknig of the 
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Abk»n Uefiaitnifiii aiul the habit of dnnking At the same tune. I 
have not uuxp.1 witli the people for the last thirty-eight yeaie without 
having uumeiousuppoitumties of discovenng that the use of opium, 
more or lets, is pieialent am mg the people of India, if not more so than 
their indulgence in alcohol Indeed, in many cases it finds its way into 
wealthy famihes nheie strong dniiks would not be allowed Both the 
Shastrasaudtlie Koiaii^stionglypnihihit the use of alcohol, while as 
far as I am aaaie, tlie use of opium has not been forbidden We heard 
yestertlay a natiie gentleiniin of high eii-tc say that.it is m use among all 
classes of the peoj.le ni India The si nple fact of the amount of revenue 
denvcd from the sale of opium is proof of its being in general use among 
the people. Tn the N-W P , Rs 7,48,270 was realised in the year 
1892, while in Oiidh the sum of Rs 1,08,754 was collected, and m 
both cases there was on increase over tlie picvioiis year The revenue 
from opium and hemp drugs 111 the Pnnjab amounted to Rs 6,18,595 
in 1891-92, and in 1892 it increased to Rs 6,49,880 Similar’ in- 
creases of revenue are noticeable in othei parts of India While 
no doubt many use it medicinally, jet that is not the general use for 
which it IS taken It is comriion to hear of poor motliers giving it to 
their thildien m ordei to put them to sleep while they tliemselves are 

at work, and in laU-yeais this pi aitice has greatly increased in the case 

of women employed m iai tones Only the otlici day I was told tliat 
great havoc was made among children m such cases by ovei-doses liemg 
given, no doubt by mistake Then, if a wife is jealous ot her husband it 
is a common piactice lor hei to lesort to opium to put ait end to her 
life But I find that it is chiefly used on aceonut ot its sphrodisiacal 
property, to lire into iiiliv ity the exhausted jiowers of nature, and stimulate 
and excite Inst Beloio 1 was six months m the eoiuitry I was told 
by a missionaij that it was a common thing for beggars to ask for opium 
to piomoti* sexual mton-oiirsi', and tliatit was used for the same puiposc 
hy the weultliv 1 have been told by a native doetoi tliat it is eommonly 
used fur that degrading object 

^ Q —Will you give ns any siKsnal cases of the effects that have come 
to youi notice from the opium habit as it is generally tollowed ’ « 

A —As to special cases which came under my immediate notice, 

I can ^11 to mmd a few mstances One case was that of a piuidit who was 
teaching mo the llmdi language , lie was a Christian convert at Agra, 
and dunog the Miitmy, was killed at Muttra For years he had been a 
Hmdoo devotee and had c-oiitracted tlie habit ot eating' opmm I hare 
often seen hrni walking with his ejes dosed, and had the greatest difB- 
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onlty to keep him awake while he was teaching me , he felt the disgrace 
of snoh a condition, but he couM not possibly live without his ^ daily dose* 
Another case was that of a young Brahmin who was a iitie Sanscrit 
scholar ; he became a convert in 1870, and often preached with me in 
different places I was not at first aware of his opiim^ propensities, al- 
though there was a strange restlessness in his eyes, but I found out that 
some years previously an old woman had inditfted him to take opium as a 
preventive to cold, and he thereafter became a slave to the habit I did 
all in my power to break him of the habit, but failed , and I was com- 
pelled to give him up as a hopeless case, and turn him out of the mission. 
Another instance was that of a tinman m Allahabad , he looked so 
emaciated that I asked him if he was ill , he said “ Yes 1 cannot be 
cured, as *^1 am a haidee (pnsonei) shut up in the pnson of aphem^ and 
cannot possibly find my way out ” I pitied the poor fellow, and, to 
induce him to make a strong effort to conquer the habit, I offered him 
Rs five if he would abstain from taking opium for five days A watch was 
set upon him, but he only held out for three days and then broke down, 
saying that no amount of money* would compensate him for tlie dreadful 
craving for the drug which made his life a burden The common 
eicpressiou is sub buddun phut jata hm, that is, the whole body is going 
to pieces Such is the terrible hold of the opium habit upon its poor 
victims that they will beg, borrow, or steal m order to get money to 
secure a fresh supply of tlie drug Such, in bnef, is my experience. 
Though the instances I have given are extreme cases, yet I may say 
generally that opium, like alcohol, is wonderful in its insidiousness, and» 
like a djnng hydra, holds its victim in its embiace, and with its last gasp 
crushes its victim to death 

Q —Can you give any instance in your experience of a man who has 
contracted the opium habit relyiquishing it ? 

A. — ^As far as my knowledge goes, they do not give up the habit. 
During my travels m India from iioith to south — ^from Rawcl Pindi to 
Madura, engaged in temperance work, whih' I was able, in connection 
with the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association in London, to organise 
130 Indian Temperance Societies with a large number of members, I have 
been unable to find a single person who was wilhng to give up the use of 
opium I do not think that five per cent of confirmed opium-eaters, end 
and not one in 1,000 chandu smokers, ever rchnquish the habit till death 
sets them free from the terrible bondage 

Q* — ^Which do you consider most injurious, smoking or eating 
opium J ^ 
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A —It would apjMiar to me that smoking opium is much more dan- 
gerous than eating or drinking it The of the poison seem to 

affect the lungs, and tlirough them the blood, with tar greater power than 
eating or drinking opium We know that the smoking of ehandu or clari- 
fied opium IS most deleterious The Sikhs in the Punjab, who use opium 
as a dnnk, do not seem to suffer so much as others who smoke it. 

Sir William Roberts s — Q — Does that ajiply to eating and smoking 
in India only, and not to Clima'^ 

A — India only, I know nothing about China As to the question 
whether opjum is a preventive Jroiii the effects of malaria or not, I am 
not competent to say , but it it Ih» so, it is »traiig(‘ that the Government 
which supplies cholera jiills fiee of charge 'should not be equally hbcral 
m supplymg opium pills to tlieir poor suhj(H.‘ts in malanal distncts I 
have never heard that it is a prevcntue, and, further, if opium is such 
* powerful pi ophylactu, why is it strictly torhiddcu to the Burmese 
t6 possess or to purcha&e it Another matter is that, while it is supposed 
to be good for tliose in British teiritory, the subjects of native States 
are forbidden to increase their reiemie by the cultivation of the poppy 
in their own native country Tlic Government has made a treaty with 
!|iysore, by which the cultivation of tlie pojipy is strictly pi ohibited, 
9j(id the same restriction I's eulorced upon othei native princes in India 

Q — Have you any i (‘marks to offer as to the i esult of closing the 
licensed opium smoking shops in India 

A — With legarcl to the closing of c/tanc?i/ smoking dens by order 
of Government, I am >orry to ]la^e to say that that order of Government 
has so far had only a negative effect, and my chief reason for saymg so is 
founded on the issue of a confidential circuJai under the orders of the 
' Commissionoi of Exci&e in the N W P in July, 18t)2, which was 
addresscHl to all Commissioners and CollecUfrs in the N W P and Oudh 
|[Circular read ] I presume no lemarks of mine oii that circular are 
necessary. 

' Q — What have you have found to be the results of indulgence in 

' opium ? 

A.— Little, I think, need be said, as it is a fact so well known that 
(the results are and must be degradmg, and the human frame with its 
complicated functions becomes disorgamsed, the brain is clouded over by 
the fumes of the deadly drug, and the moral bon^e becomes so disordered 
ftud ( on uptcHl that one’s sense of right and wrong IS m a large measure 
nmuhilated. 
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Q.— Tnrnmg to tho cultivators, are you of opiniou that they 
would be glad of the opportunity of using their fields to sow poppy 

A — I have reason to know that they would rather not do it 
During a residence of ten years in Moiighyr, a place surrounded by poppy 
cultivation, I have often asked if it was their own wish to plant the poppy 
The answer was, “No, SaJub, it gi\es us great trouble and expense ; 
but what are we to do'^— it is the order of the l^rcar, that is, the Govern- 
ment, and we are bound to obev ” Besides, is it not a fact that the Opium 
Department have a staff of highly -paul officers whose duty it is to visit 
the villages and to offer large advantcs of money to those who will 
consent to cultivate opium This i^ the bait which hooks the cultivator, 
but without that, few, if any, of them would of their own free will give 
up their fields for poppy cultivation I }i i\ e also been told, but I have 
no proof of it, that it is V6*y difficult to find evidence of this nn will- 
ingness on the part cultivators, tliat the ]>atwar is tt) look after 
the land and see wliat it pioducos, and tiny get presents (buksheesh) 
from the Sircar to induce the people to < nltivate the poppy I liave evcr>" 
desire, as a loyal subject, wlmli all Welslirneu aie, to give the* Indian 
Government credit toi its good intimtions, and deeply sympathise with 
their financial pressure, but why not be eoiisistent, and say tliat we need 
the revenue, and theiefore cannot give up the opium trade or the liquor oi 
hemp drug traffic? That would be straightfoiwaid , and if the Govern- 
ment will see its way to g(>t if^ lo/eniie iiom otlier sources, then it will 
act a noble part and comniand the approval ot the Most High Gieat 
Bntam lost nothing, but gamed, by the payiiunt of twenty millions stcu- 
luig for the emancipation of the Negioos in the AVest Indies, and if the 
Indian Government followed that noble example, why, God would more 
than supply the loss, and c ause the finaiK lal as well as the pohtical basis 
of the rulers of India to be e^itablislied m righteousness, and to be fixed 
on a rock in the same way as iff promised to those who put then trust in 
him who IS the King of Kings and Loidol Lords 

Q — You have put in strong terms the objections you entertain to 
the sanction which is being given by the Goveinment of India to tlie tia- 
ffic in opium, would you entt*i*tain similar objections to the *>.aii(tioii 
being given by the Government, whethei the Government of India or the 
Government at Home, to the traffic in strong drinks , 

A — The English Government in England does not traffic directly 
in strong dnnk ; it is not the propnetor of the concern But the Indian 
Govermneiit is the propnetor and the promoter of the whole concern, and 
I thiiik that that makes a great difference. 
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Q , — You are aware that witnesses who have appeared before ns on 
behalf of the Antj -Opium Association do not concur in that view , they 
bold an equal objection to what is called the Bengal monopoly system, 
and to the Bombay system in which licenses and export dut^s are levied, 
but the Government is not directly concerned in the manufacture 

A — I don’t thmk myself that if the Go^ernmeut simply levied a 
prohibitive taxation on opiqm cultnated by otheri(J the Govenimeut 'aould 
be so responsible for it as at present 

By Sir J* Lyall *— <Q — Do }ou mean a tax tliat would amount to a 
prohibition 7 

A.~Yes, in a large measure so 

By the President . — Q — If the tax is not sufficient to be prohibi- 
tory! would you enteitaiii the same objection to it as to the monopoly 
qrstem? 

A.-^If the Govcniment confined its action to levying the duty and 
did not hold itself respoii^^ible for the production of the opium, they would 
vdieve themselves in a gieat measure of then moral responsibility 

By Sir J Lyall — Q — You say that the order to close the chandu 
smoking shops has been sadly neglected, and you apprehend that this was 
due to the confidential circular/ 

A — Yes, partly 

Q — What meaning do you attach to the circular what lesults do 
you attnbiite to it? 

A — The meaning 1 attach to it is this, that it encouraged those who 
manufactured chandu for smoking to carry on the trade 

Q — How did you hear of this circular when it was a confidential 

one? 

A — ^These confidential things very often leak out, aud people who 
are financially interested in the matter find them out very quickly 

Q _l 3 it not correct, as stated m tlie Mrcular, that these shops can- 
not be suppressed by the law as it is at present ? 

A —The Government may not be able to suppress them at present, 
bat I think tliat efforts should be made to suppress them , all the chandu 
dens diould be closed. 

law provides that no shop should be hcensed m which 
opiam sme^ong should be allowed*^ 

A.-<^The shop-keepers are still allowed to sell chandu^ but they are 
not bcenaed to allow smoking therem. 

if the law does not prevent men from opening^ saloons in 
which people can smoke, as long as smoking is not earned on in the sh(^ 
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in wliioli tte chmdu is sold, how can the Mi^istrate prevent smoking 
saloons from hemg opened? Tim encolar states the law* 

A —I am not sure that that is the spint of the law If it is, it is 
wrong, imperfect law 

The witness here read an extract from his diary dated Dacca, 
January 18, 1898, as follows — “ We now went down a most filthy 
narrow lane, and there saw a shop for selhng ^hundu The owners are 
Jhanquo Khaleb and Syed Abdul Janur The licence fee per month is 
Bs 125 There is a second chundu shop in Begum Bazar belonging to 
the same people Close by the first shop is the moJctnq den, they rent 
these places Pay Rs three for tlie chmdu shop, and Bs foiir for the big 
dsn, about fourty feet long and twenty broad. We went there about 
9 am, and the place had then thirty smokers mside, most of them lying 
down, some asleep In the evening they told us that some fifty or sixty 
come, and among them one woman of a bad character. The chandu is 
prepared in the shop the other side of the road, and is seld at about 
Bs fifty per seer to the smokeis, most of whom can only afford to get 
one or two annas’ worth per day Some smoke as much as four annas’ 
worth daily 

“ifr Evans — Has not the Government issued an order to close 
all opium smoking dens How then do you keep this ? 

Shopman — That I don’t know and don’t care I was told when 
I took my licence to sell chundu^ that I could have a smoking den if I 
only put it twenty-two feet apart from the chandu shop I have done 
that, and now I can have as many smokeis as I like in my den. 

“ Mr E — Who told you you could do this 

“/S' — The excise officei, feaboo Han Mohim So I am quite safe, 
as the den is twenty-two feet away from the selhng shop ; you may 
measure it if you like ” ^ 

Q — ^When the order was passed, it was well known that it would be 
evaded 7 

A — I am happy to be able to state that that confidential circular 
was condemned and cancelled by order of the Secretary of State 

Q —What do you mean when you recommend that the Government 
should give up all revenue derived from the vices of its subjects ^ Do 
you mean that poppy cultivation, hquor distillenes, and hemp £ultivatiOB 
should be prohibited, or that they should be left alone ? 

A — It would never do to leave them alone They should be pro- 
hibited By all means I would allow a sufficient quantity of oprom to 
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be prepared /or medical purpoecd, by setting apart a certain portion of 
land for the cultivation of a certain amount of poppy for medK^al pur- 
poses/^whicli vronld be very easy to do 

^ Q —How would you distribute the opium among the people, so that 
they should get {t for medical purposes ** 

A.— 1 would supply all the hospitals and dispensaries, and give if 
on the certificate of medical men 

Q — You mean medical men according to the European method? 

A — Yes, whether Native or European, 

Q — Do* you think they could be relied upon ? 

A —1 am afraid all the Native medical men could not be rehed 
upon. 

A — Don't you think that the certificates of hakeems and baids 
would often be untrustworthy ? 

A — That would be very possible 11 ut tliere are diffieulties in every 

reform It would not be so bad as tlie present system, in my opinion 

By Mr Fanshawe — Q — In what piovinces has your expeiience 
been gamed ^ 

A —I have lived m Agra, Delhi, one year in Calcutta, ten years m 
Monghyr and Allahabad 

Q — Have you had any direct experience of the Rajputs and the 
Sikhs * 

A — I have had no personal experience My information is from 
what I have heard with regard to tliem 

Q — You know the practical conditions of native life pretty well 
Has it been your experience that Uiere is an old habit of eating opium 
among people in malarial distric^ts 

A — 1 have not ob^served such a practfce myself as far as my expen- 
ance goes 

Q — Do you know the Central Provinces at all*^ 

A. — Very little 

Burgeon-General Rice, speaking from an expenence of thirty 
years ui the Central Frovinces, told us that there is a habit of eating 
opium m* moderate dobes,;aiid that the habit grew out of an impression 
that it counteracted the effects of malaria ? 

A.— have had no experience of that 

Q,_You have stated that the habit was taken to in early life 
that it grew up from bo)hood ? 
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A meant to say that, as a rale, opium was adihimstercd by 
poor women to their childreiL to keep them quiet, and put them to sleep 
while they themselves are at work, and they grew up inoculated with 
this opium trait. • 

Q — ^Do they give it up altogether and take to it as men ? 

A.— I beheve they go on with it in their boyhood * 

Q — Toq said that Nati\e opinion is opposed to the use of opium 
generally ? 

A — I don’t think I did What I think is this, that Natives who 
are given to the opium habit will be against gi\ing it up, but those not 
given to that habit will be very glad to see the preparation of opium 
abolished 

Q, — Would you say there is a general feeling against it among 
Mahommedans 7 

A — There are moie given to the opium habit than Hindoos The 
general feeling among them will not be in favour of giving it up 
Q —What would you say as to the cultivators in general 7 
A —I think they would be* in favour of abolishing it 
Q —You spoke of tlie use of opium as an aphrodisiac Would you 
imply that it is in use among the cultivators ? 

A —Not as a nile 

Q — Could you distinguish, from your cxpoiience, between opium 
consumption in towns and the country outside towns 7 
A — I could. 

Q - You would say that the evil effects of opium is larger in 

cities 

A — Much larger 

Q — ^As regards Native oji^monas to opium eating and smoking, what 
would it be 7 

A. — I cannot tell I know this , Uiat there is much more opium 
eating and drmking m the interior than opium smoking I do not know 
what native opmion is on the two points 

By Mr Mowbray Q —With regard to the confidential cireiilar, are 
you aware that it was moved for and presented to the House of Commons 7 
A —I was not aware, but I take it from you as a fact 
Q —Then you are n#t aware either that the subs^equent corres* 
poudence between the Indian Govenimeiit and the Secretaiy of State 
with legard to that cncular was al&o laid bcluie Parliameut ? 
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I was not. 

Q.— You have referred to a despatch from the Government of India 
in somewhat strong language ? 

A — No) I have not 

Q — I think that you will agree that it is necessary that the story 
o( the confidential circular should be completed 

A,— By all means 

Q — ^With regard to your own personal experience, do you say that 
you liave found it more easy to induce people in India to join anti-alcohol 
societies rather than anti-opium societies ? 

A — Far more easy 

Q,_And would you draw tlie infeieiicc that there is a strong feeling 
in favour of opium 

A — The conclusion I draw is that it is a greater hardship to give up 
opium habits than drinking habits 

Q — And that would increase the difficulty of passing any general 
prohibition of the use of opium ? 

A.— Yes 

Q —Have you e>er tned to form an idea ot liow you would prevent 
the use of opium by those who were accustomed to use it before 

A —I have no doubt it would be very difficult work, and that 
it would take years to accomplish 

Q — ^You referred to Burma Have you any personal knowledge 
of that provmce ? 

A, — I was there for three months three years ago, and the law there 
was then whajb I stated it to be. 

Q —With regard to your statement that opium smoking is more 
common among Mahommedans than among Hindoos, do yon attnbute 
that to the fact that alcoholic dnnks are forbidden to Mahommedans 

A. — I am sorry to say that, though it is forbidden to Mahommedans, 
they go m as freely for alcoholic drinks as the Baboos of Calcutta. 

Q«.If you prohibited Mahommedans from getting opium, would 
they talm to alcohol ? 

Av^lt possible they might 

^ By Sir J Lyall — Q —The Associatioi^fi you formed for prohibiting 
ihe use of alcohol, were they composed of people who were previously 
addicted to dcohol? 
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A.^Manj wrenat The pnncipal members were high caste Brah- 
mins and educated native gentiemen, Aliout half of them were addicted 
to alcohol, 

• 

By Mr Wilson • Q —In the Associations you have been forming 
were the greater part of the members educated Hindus 7 « 

A —Chiefly so ; a great number of them had been addicted to 
alcohol m the sense that they took it to get* intoxicated , some were 
not so 

Q —You spoke about opium being prohibited in Native States. 
You referred to cultivation 7 

A - 1 referred to cultivation 

Q —The consumption of opium is not prohibited 

A —Oh, dear, no , but it is British opium 

Q —You said that in Moiighyr you thought the cultivation was not 
popular with the cultivators 7 

A — I did not find it so 

Q —Was there a concurrence of testimony 

A — There was In Qya I have heard the same thing from reli- 

able authonty 

Q.— You said they could use their lands ior the cultivation ot better 
crops 

A —The Natives have found recently lhat the cultivation of sugar- 
cane IS far more profitable than that of opium, because the poppy culti- 
vation 18 very uncertain If a shower of hail falls at a certain time ot 
the season the crop is destroyed Then it requires the best land, manur- 
ing, and a great deal of labour in collecting from day to day The culti- 
vation of wheat also would be more lehable to the cultivator than 
opium In the cultivation of opium it is not the lyots who get the pro- 
fit, but the Qovernment chiefly, and those who are between the Govern- 
ment and the cultivator —I mean the undei native officials The Goveui- 
ment gets a large revenue from the sale of opium wlien they puriiiase it 
at Rs 4 or Brs 5 per seer, and sell it tor Rs IG to Rs 20 
per seer 

9 —You spoke of some of the minor officials getting buksheesh > 

A —I mean the Native underlings 

Q —Are you acquainted with the method lu wliub the hukfihp.€^h if 
given 
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A — r cannot say in what way it is g^ren, nor who they are peison- 
afly. I only give my impression from what I have heard that they do 
get presents from the Opium Department to induce the cultivators to lay 
out their fields in poppy cultivation 

Q — I have understood as a fact that those persons are paid partly 
by salary and par% by commission In that case the commission would 
be what you call bulBheesli 

A — It may be so 

Q — ^Then you spoke of the advance being the bait, and that i 
was the order of the Sircar to cultivate the poppy 

A. — Yes, that is my impression 

Q — An order implies compulsion , bait implies luduccnient ^ 

A— Yes 

Q — Do you think it is both 

A — I think it IS both , but the money given m advance is tlic most 
potent factor 

Q — Do you think any evil consequences would follow it the cul- 
tivators disobeyed the cider '* 

A. — The tehsildais are under tlie Collectors, and the patwaris, 
the men who are paid by the wmindar and partly I think by the Govern- 
ment to look aitei the pioduce of the holds, would make the existence 
of the ryots unendurable it they did not obey the order 

Q — If these minor officers aie paid partly by commission, they 
have a direct pecuniary intciest to induce the cultivators to cultivate 
the poppy Have they sucli powers of annoyance that they can compel 
the cultivators to cultivate the poppy agaiast then will ^ 

A — Yes, T am siiio of that 

By Sii James Lyall —Q Do you know that the tehsildar has 
nothmg to do with tlio cultivation ot opium ? 

A — But he has to do with the collection of the levenue 

Q -Jtls it probable that the tehsildar will take trouble to annoy 
the cultivators ? 

A, — I don’t leniember that I said that the tehsildars would take 
interest direefly with opium affairs 1 said they would have tlie power 
if they wi*=«hod, of annoying them 
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By Mr Wilson — Q. — On that point, do I understafid distinctly 
that you have yourself conversed wilWi cultivators in Monghyr, and that 
you have formed your opinion from them 

A — Yes , but the men I spoke to may be dead and gone, and 
I cannot produce them ^ 

Q — These tehsildars liave no direct connection with the matter, 
bnt it IS in the minds ot the people that somehow oi othei they will 
suffei 

A — Any request made by Government officials, whether Enropeau 
or Native, are to the ryots of India an oidei or hooLum ot*the Sircar, 
and they aie afraid to disobey 

Q — What I want to know is if the tehsildar lias any direct con- 
nection with opium Is it the impression of the people tliemselves 
that in someway or other the tehsildars can annoy them 

A — He could if he wished J believe the people think so 

Q — Now, about the opium-smokmg dens, you read portions of 
your diary Can you give us the date ? 

A —It is dated 13th January, 1898 

Q — Do you happen to know whether that was before or after the 
cancellation of the circular 7 

A —1 think it was before the cancellation of the circular I am 
not quite decided 

Q — Do you know whether the cancellation of the circular would 
be publicly notified * 

A — I cannot say It did not apply to Bengal It was a N -W P 
ovre niar 

Q — Do you understand ^ly the distance of twenty-two feet was 
espot lally mentioned 

A — I cannot say, but that was the measure given to me 

Q — ^You don’t know whether il is any particular Indian measure? 

A — I don’t know that it is 

Ci — Do I understand that the place in which the men were* smokmg 
was on the opposite side of the road, as compared with the ^ihop in which 
the cliundoo was prepared and sold 

A — The shop was on one side of the road, and the smoking den on 
the other They were both let to the same man* 
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Q —Do you kuo^ whether the smoking den was used previously for 
the same purpose ? 

A —I capnot say 

By Mr. Pease Q — Can you tell us whether there were women and 
children in the den ? 

A — ^There were no yomen, there were some young men, and they 
said one bad woman came there in the evening 

Q — You alluded to the pressure put upon the ryots by the Govern- 
ment Do the zemindars interfere with the cultivators, and put pressure 
upon them as to the crops they should cultivate 

A — I have no doubt they do The land belongs to the zemindar , 
it IS only sublet to the ryots The zemindar is all-powerful over his 
ryots 

Q —What would be the zemindar’s object ^ 

A — Perhaps he would have more profit by the cultivation of opium 
than from other crops 

Q — Would lie be able to make that a condition in tilling the land 7 
A — I doubt it 

By Sir W illiam Roberts Q — think you have been over thirty 

years m India 
A —Yes 

Q — ^What classes of society would you most mix with 7 

A — I have mixed much more among Hindoos than Mahommedaiis , 
among the better classes as well as the poor and distressed 

Q — What IS your impression as to tlie distnbutioii of the opium 
habit? Is it very common among Mahomiriedaris m India ? 

A — It IS more common among Mahdtnmedans than Hindoos 
Q — What proportion of the adult Mahommedaii population do you 
imagine eat opium ? 

A — I cannot give the precise proportion, but I think I would be safe 
in saying that twenty-five or thirty per cent do so 

Q — W oiild it be more among the poorer and lower classes that 
opium ea&rs would be found 7 

A —I think it IS more among the upper classes , they can aSord it 
Q. — Did it have evil effects upon them 
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A.-^ did not see much of the evil effects on them, • 

Q-^Then, m regard to the prevalence of opium-smoking as dis- 
tingiushed from eating, is opnim-smoking more prevalent now than 
when you first came to this country ^ 

A — Recently opium-smoking has been put down by ^he order of the 
Government, and that has diminished it somewhat, but belon*, the habit 
was increasing * 

Q — But when yon first came to India and mixed with the people 
you did not find opium-smoking so common ? 

A — ^No , I am very clear on that point But opiupi-eating and 
dnnking was much more prevalent in India than smoking 

Q — Your impression is clear as to the smoking of chundoo Do 
tliey make chundoo in India ? 

A — Yes , the opium is simply boded with a little of the ashes of 
the opium scraped from pipes I have seen tlie whole process They 
use it fresh from the pot in which it it boiled , they use it riglit off 

iTifienee of ICr. fl, B, itl7ett*0a]aftfi, 0. Z. S., F. S. 

Of the Indian Ci\d Service, Opium Agent of Benares, thirty-five 
years in the Indian CimI Service, from i^hich he will retire immediately, 
and for the last eighteen and three-quarter year«< in charge of the Benares 
Opium Agency 

By the Piesident — Have you any observations to make on the effects 
of the opium habit upon those who aie lef erred to 

A — ^No cases of the denioralisuig effect of the opium habit have 
come under my personal notice The o}mim cultivators, so far as my ob- 
servations go, do not indulge as a class I may say, in explanation, that 
one has not many opportuuiyes of ascei taming when one is on tour, and 
unless one is a medical man, one cannot say iiom the look of a man whe- 
ther he IS an opium-eater or not I am not an expert on the subject, and 
cannot speak with any authority as to the proportion of those who do and 
those who do not take the drug The factoiy establishment is generally 
presided over by a medical man 1 have made enquiries from him as to 
whether men upon the establishment use opium, and I have vended the 
pomt that they do not. There are cases, undoubtedly, but the number 
IS few 

Q — What 18 your observation with regard to the population of 
large cities ? 
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A — I know and believe that opium-eating does esast in large cities, 
and my opinion lias always been that it is an accompaniment and general 
consequence of vice 

Q — Yoif have had experience on the management of the traiisport- 
train whilst Special Commissioner on the Bengal P'amme Rehef in 1875 
what did you no^tice at that time? 

A — In the case of my own servant who, 1 understand, is an opium- 
eater, I had occasion to go into camp in the N W P , under extraordi- 
narily exceptional ueather Both Europeans and natives m camp felt 
the effects of the change in the ueathei very severely, and this man was 
. the or^ly maif who really stood the inconveniences and stress of the wea- 
-ther , while in cliarge of the transport tram, there were a large number of 
Coolies, mules, and ponies used for the despatch of grain During that 
time I oonsta)itly saw men who, I was told, took opium, and I was in- 
formed by the European officers under whom tliese men worked, that 
several took opium, and that the opium lielped them over their troubles 
Q — 111 that work, do you considei that the men who took opium 
seemed to be fortified lor the woik tln^y Ifad to do 

A — So far as my own opinion goes, it certainly helped some of them 
Q — We have lieaid a good deal of the fact of the administi ation of 
opium to young cliildieii 

A — My evidence cannot be worth very much on tins point , lean 
merely say tliat the women of this country cannot believe that the use of 
0 })mm can be bad, lor those who culminister opium to tlieir young children, 
are as affectionate and devoted mothers as will be found m any counti*}'^ 
and it would seem to indicate that the use of the drug is not believed to 
be injurious I liave not been m the i iin ot the regular administrative 
service, and, during the last eighteen and three-quarter yeais, my 
appointment lias rathei been that of a merekant, managing a large trading 
firm, paid by the Government, and I do not think anyone would accuse 
me of being over-official m my view> As one who is ]iist about to 
leave India, 1 have absolutely no personal interest in the matter, and I 
do not speak from the point of view of an interested official As a 
tax-payer, and as one having a stake in the solvency and tranquility 
of this country, I regret the enquiry by Commission in India at ihis 
stage, holding that no case has as yet been made out by exhaustive 
enquiry and convincing evidence in Chma that the results of the 
Parade are as injurious and demoralising as represented by the Anti- 
^ Ojpium party The feeling of many is that to risk unsettling India 
ilOW» and to incur expense by the presence of an influential Gommis^ 
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sion, which is popularly believed to threaten interference with a use of the 
dnig in India, and to menace a valuable source of revenue, to ^Aliich the 
people have been for ages accustomed, and which they regajfd with satis- 
faction, 13 unnecessary, unfair, and impolitie, if not indeed actually dan- 
gerous It IS not unlike placing a man on his defence foi murder, and 
involving him m all the expense and anxiety ol a criminal piosecution, 
even before the death of the supposed victim Kas been substantiated by 
the necessary evidence And the sense ot injiistjce is liable to be intensi- 
fied by the possible feeling that the interests of India are being sacrificed 
to what many regard as a palpable Paihamontary manoeuvre This 
opinion has been put before me by a large number of men with whom I 
have been in communication, and, to a large extent, I agree in these ’ 
views 

Q — Supposing the present monopoly was abolished, do you think it 
would confer any benefit 

A —I believe that if the Anti-Opium party had earned the attack 
against the monopoly, I should, for the very first time in my life, have 
been within measuiable distance of making a fortune It the Anti- 
Opium party had persuaded the Govoinment to do away with the monopoly, 

I beheve there would be hundreds of opium companies formed at once, 
and I have no doubt I could reabse a veiy large sum ot money as a 
promoter and possibly managing" duector, as my experience would be of 
considerable value, and 1 should be able to select officers, Native and 
European, to work it 

Q — As to the monopoly system, have you anytlimg to offei in 
defence of it ? 

A — As icgards the monopoly, 1 considoi that it is covered by the 
mam question whether, according to the \iews of the Indian Go\eriinieiit 
and the tax-payers who are dii^ctly interested, it has been fully established 
that the opium cultivation and trade are indefensible, and sliould thcre- 
foie be prohibited The mam question indicated above regarding tJic 
effects of the trade should be fought out first If the main position is 
earned, it will then be quite unnecessary to consider the question of tlie 
monopoly I am in no way selfishly interested m defending the opium 
trade or the monopoly as against other schemes for raising a lej^euue from 
opium As regards tiie latter point, too, the same remark apphes to those 
employed on the monopoly staff who have long worked with me and 
whose interests I should naturally desire to protect Weie a change 
effected, these officials would either be pensioned, employed in other depait- 
ments, or their services would command a high price in the trade, as hav- 
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ing special experience m all necessary det^ls As interested ip tbe conn- 
try, and m the people with whom 1 have long worked, I am prepared to 
defend the monopoly T understand that the system and working of 
the monopoly are not so much assaded, as its principle Evidence as to 
the satisfactory ^working of the Department should, perhaps, come not 
from the Department itself, but from outside, and I believe that the whole 
body of officials and non-officials residing m the tracts to which the mono- 
poly extends, the Government of the North-West Provinces, and the 
planters, merchants and the cultivators themselves would all bear witness 
to the careful, considerate, and successful working of the Department, 
Oomplaints have indeed been made by the cultivators to the highest 
authority against me personally But these have not been for attempting 
to force cultivation, but for restricting it I am prepared to advance 
unhesitatingly that official compulsion to cultivate the poppy is unheard 
of, and tliat the district administrative staff takes no part in the opera- 
tions of the Opium Department The cultivator is undoubtedly encouraged 
to sow by the assistance of advances, but this system, save that the 
advance beais no interest, is identical with that which has been found 
necessary from time immemorial in indigo, and in almost every 
similar transaction with the Indian cultivator, or manufacturer, who 
has little 01 no capital at command 

Q —As regal ds the economic arguments, have you anything to 
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A fully realise that the position is open to attack on jippuomic 
that the monopoly is declared to bo un-English and opposed to all 
t he pri nciples of free tr a^e and that the tax is crushing mjtS mcidj&ace. 
] 5 er?are"also certain other economic objections to a revenue from opium, 
which do not directly affect the question of the monopoly, and which do 
not call for notice m this memorandum At the present moment I am 
Upeaking moie as a detender of the outwoiks of monopoly, of which I am 
placed in command, and upon which the attack is directed by the Anti- 
Opium party One ot these says it is not wise to depend upon the opium 
rereniie, but this is no part of the opium argument 

Tak ing brie fly the ot-ospuai^c^bjectui^^ the speculator has undoubted- 
ly the serious grievance that wh^leL^OUSlders a mine of wealth Aft 

wliilst the merchant ^ offl pUms that the severest pp jg ^ble e ^ort 
imposed, tlmTcTieclarig thedflvelojiimpnt pf the trgijie Many taS^ 
the Goveinment does not make the most ojjthe 
proli fic SQilice of le venue, wliicli could be largely increased 
iftt ^ iaiiteuchi n^^^ resid ent here, and that thus the tax-payer is not 
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Eto mncfi rdieiei »8 lie might be, winht t he (joTegm wwi^im fi gc jy vi^ 
ieveiine- Brhn.h mit>ht bt‘_utill8cd iiL,jmh-neeaoa (levebpmoufe to .adv^ncp 
the eounti y T ho ealtn ator, too, ^*4 uppo<4os tha t 
if the wnrp th^nwii npmi^ ]h> niidif. obt alu a T imcli inj^Iiei i)ricf tor 
his Dioduce than he now icceives 

W^w * 

Q — Do you consular that the monopoly syjstem teiicK jilQje to dis- 
wir^re the tradU lMftJikjjy.^tym ot fnSS„tr&(i?’ ‘ ^ 

A — III my opinion it does not, tlionp^h so lai as [ can see, tliat viewis 
now generally accepted by the Aiii^L^Oppnn p^,yj;,Y For a longtime in their 
publications, thciJgi ^y of t]n> ppai tion seems to Jiiive been the* monopoly ^ 
there has been a sudden (lunge in then iiosition, and T am jirepared to 
sa) so fai as I can learn tiom what has jiassed lately, that that 
j gerhai)^ lik ely to be diverted 

Q — It IS publicly statt'd by tiiose who lepioMUit the movement that 
they don’t themselves distinguish fioni a moial point ol view, between 
the Bengal monopoly and the other system which pievails m Malwa , but 
the Bengal system has been smgh'd outtoi sjieciaL irptieism m England 

A — I understand Ironi Mi Alexandei’s evidence that the attack 
has changed front Some ol those who oppose the monopoly on moral 
giounds hold, it is understood, the strongest ob|ection to the direct con- 
nection of the Government withiihe trade, and, liad as they consider the 
tiado under any conditions, would much pielci what is known as the 
Malwa system to that now obtaining in these pio\inces An exanima- 
tion of existing conditions will, it is hoped, establish tlie fact that the 
monopoly affords the most effective means of keeping the consumption 
in India and the foreign trade m check, and th at the economic objections 
raiseci to the ^ ijire the strongest p roof of the existf 

considered rcstnctjiyft measur|p^ Sir Evelyn Banng"^ ( Lord C romer) 
pointeX out that jjj^^irept proportion as " 111 ]^ economic objections to the 
mppgjydy might be removed, the moral objectmiis WOttld J>j\ 

The Governmen^^has,jiunj^ s enes 

{jemove these ecojipjg^C, obj ections, and sc^noiis though tli(»y may be ^ in 1 1 

on ^ y 

opjpaSrte wle The monopoly sys^x 8.Jll \ 

ftfjo p^ ihhpj tnc l prohibiting the trade flltogetjiies 1 1 
If, then, &e cultivation and trade in opium be not altogcthci prohjbltjfed, || 

monopoly^ sEoiiTc^ su pDorT of the | 

party. * | 
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Sii^ James Lyall — Yon are merely givinpr your own evidence, 
not speaking ou behalf of Goveniment'^ 

A. — I was ordeicd by the Government to conic a^ a witness, but I do 
not represent "the views of the Government 

By the President — I undei stand that the monopoly is not a sy &tem 
of recent introduction, but that it is an inheritance from the distant past 
It may be desiiable to Jia\^ upon leeord a concise statement of the history 
of the monopoly 

A — AVith youi permission, I will read out what I have drawn up 
upon the point — 

In the note presented, under the orders of the Government of Bengal, 
to the Commission, it is indicated that full information regaiding the 
hiatoiy of the opium trade and of the monopoly will be found in the 
Dictionary of Economic Piodncts of India, by Di Watt, and m the ^ 1st 
Ynl of Although it is undesir-*'’* 

able to burden this abbti act with any detailed account of this history, it 
appears necessary, before explaining what arc considered the nients ol 
the monopoly now existing, to invite attention to the circumstances under 
winch the present system in this country grew up under native rule, and 
was later admitted in a modified foim as part of onr revenue, and thus to 
attempt to dispel the pre]udice against the system founded on certain 
incorrect notions ol tin* supposed original invention by the Government 
of the monopoly It is popularly supjiosed that the cultivation of, and 
trade in opium was introduced into India by the East India Company 
that these British traders first imposed the use of the drug on the many 
nations of this country, and afterwaids upon the Chinese, and that the 
opium monopoly is one of the many sins to be debited to the commercial 
greed of the defunct East India Company No views could be much fur- 
&er from the truth than these The cultivation of the poppy and 
the trade in the drug aie traceable to times far anterior to our 
oouuectiou with tins coiiutry Tlie Portuguese found the Arabs 
and Hindoos trading in opium with the Chinese and Malays •The 
earliest British mei chants, who vieic a hundred years after the Portuguese, 
found these, together with the Duhh and others, engaged in a remunera- 
tive commeice in opium with the Straits and further Asia Under the 
Moguls, ohr predecessors in tlie Government, opium, like salt, was an 
Impenal monopoly jVlthough, as n^ the case of other valuable crop^ 
saoh an sugar and tobacco, a specia l rate was generally; 

poppy was cultivated eveijwlieie in Boiigal v^tjiout ^stnc t m^^ as we 
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found it later in Assam, and as until recentl y wa s the* case m 
I^Tijab BengaTopum ?rbin tlie tracts to *wTncE** t1w"”Sw nowH 

eScBncls had a high leputcs and was a valuable article of commerce W 
The nght to manufacture and sell the drug was farmed out to the highest 
bidder , when the East India Company took over the administration of 
Bengal, tliey took over witli it the existing revenue systenl of which the 
monopoly was apart As Dr Watt notices ^n his valuable work above 
alluded to, the monopoly is “ a hereditary gift to the Bntish successors 
of the great Mogul Empeiors” The M ogul system co ntinued in f orce 
when, in consoijuence ol the flagrant irregulanties ^f^lfie 
contractors and the serious grievances oi the cultivators, the deterioration 
of the drag and the danger to the trade by adulteration and other causes, 
it was detei mined to abandon the contract system and to bring the 
oultnation and manufacture under the direct management of a Go\ern- 
ment depaitment on the system which has obtained e\ei since 

The system as it at piesent exists is, therefoie, no grasping invention 
of the greed of the East India (Company, but one of those judicious 
adaptations of existing methods *to the circumstances and inteiests ol the 
country and the people, which have ever been the secret of our adminis- 
trative success III India Whether, instead of introducing this system, 
the East India Company would have acted more wisely m throwing open 
the tiade, viill be seen from a later paragraph oi this note, in wluch the 
objections to a change aie indicated Under the monopoly, tlie trade 
has admittedly increased, as has all trade under our lule But that it is 
not greater than it now is, is uudoubtedlv iii a measure due to the policy 
above indicated 

Exainiiiiiig the merits ol the JUionupcdy more lu detail, it may be 
held to jiiesent cei tain stages fiom a moial standpoint which are 
olmous dements in the eyes those who legard it tioin a difterent 
point of view It enables the Govcimnent to limit the c nltiyat iQji^ to 
certain districts, tgj'estrict the c ultivatio n in tliose districts, and thus 
to restric t consumption both at home and abroad Undoubtedly, it also 
provides the Goveinmeut with the ineniis of stimulating production 
Whether the action in the past has always been right oi not, there can 
be no question of the monopoly to check the export trade should this be 
deemed necessary A much ^sty nn ger ^old than coiild/>tll5jOTise^,fe^ 
nhfnit|^] ^r^ i^r^lshe^Li l^er the excise trade The i ^iiopo ly 
and most j^ressi,]^ £acal ItorS^ffiSTcould possibly be imposed on} 
tra^Te ’indium, and levies tlie exporTSuty wiffi* sirrunileviatiiig maximum 
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seventy ot {)ressuu‘, wIikIi is certainly against the expansion of the 
trade It twlmit< ol the tiado in other localities being steadied, and 
prevents a larger, ehoaper, and infenor class of opium being provided 
irora elsewhere The occa'^ioual extensions of cultivation have probably 
these results 

Q. — TurniAg to the piactical results ot the monopoly ^syst em, what 
^gec^has it upon the cultiylto r^ 

A — As legards the cultivator, the advantages claimed for the system 
are that he is now safeguarded from the many troubles to which experience 
has shown he was subjected ui tlie past To him is ensured fair dealing, an 
advance when he most lequires cash, a flffed and remunerative price, and a 
solvent and certain imichasei for Ins cntne crop, besides many minor 
advantages, all ol whicli combine to make the ciiltnation undoubtedly 
popular His interests aic guarded by an experienced and considerate 
department, the members of which have no selfish interest in results, 
and whose sympathy can be lelic'd on in a season of failiiie and 
distress 

Q — Tiiriimg to tlj e^ landloi d classes, what advantages would they, 
derive 

A — The system is ,i socurity to the landlord for his rent to the 
Goveniment for its laud ie\eniie m the distncts where tlie poppy is 
cultivated The Goveriiiiient systcmi detects and cIkh ks the .idiilteratioii 
ot the produce, and ensures a liigli quality of drug and standard of 
manufacture, and a high pi ice which the rich alone can afford to pay 
It provides tor tlio Government a con sidei able, and, on the whole 
jAaad y, y^ vepue, th e pre ssure qt which save so far as the local excise is 
concerned, i n no i^ay touc lic^ its Indian subjects Taxation is relieved 
thereby, and the material progress of the country rendered less difficult 

Q — Sir William Muir and others urg(i that m Bengal the monopoly 
system should give place to the Malwa system ? 

A — III my opinion, if this were done, the probable result would 
be the luci eased cultivation production of opium in India and else- 

where TliirjTca^^Axaj^^ J[pt: foocUgjrains wopJd be 1 educed Power- 
, i nfluential vested interests would grow up The cultivation 
and trade might thus get entirely out of hand, and could only be checked 
by a cmAing export duty, which the powerful trading interests that 
wofild be creafixl might successfully oppose Th e atoy^ would 

SufferJby^tjj*^ The be highly «sjK‘ciiIat5Te the tr"a3e 

'’"might not be ahl(» to afford to giAc a steady price, and might fail alto- 
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gethei 111 a year ot difficulty The cultivator would in all probability 
be again exposed to many of the dangers the remoyal of which was one 
of the objects of the introduction of the present system 'Phe 
Government revenue would undergo ceitain nsk and disOirder, po ^lbly 
great loss, whilst, at least, uncertainty would be mtroduc (‘d into tlio 
finances, which in the present state of the country wofild be most un- 
desirable and unwise ^ 

Q — How would you compare the export duty with the profits 
obtainable fiom auction sales 

A — An export duty cannot be compared in efficiency with the 
auction sales, whicli automatically adjust monthly the highest possible 
rate of duty, and against which, as the price rises and falls, there can be 
no cause for uncertainty or complaint, as is now always the case when the 
pass duty is altered It would be impossible to levy a duty on Bengal 
opium equal to that now raised by the monopoly The present Malwa duty 
falls much below that which Bengal opium vntiially pays That this is 
the case is proved by the success of the “ Malwa excise scheme ** intro- 
duced at the suggestion of the winter of this note The probable loss by 
a change to a pass duty li been estimated at millions Ex Ex- 
tensive and expensive pun (*nti\e establishments would be necessary , a 
portion of the existing e^tablislynent would have to be pensioned, both 
involving expense The standard of manufacture would probably 
fall , the mark and ciedit of the piocluce would be affected Chijj«i 
would be inundated with nfeiior opium, and the trade would even- 
tually suffei There would be a boom in speculation, and great induce- 
ments to smuggling, accompanied by all its well-known certain dernor- 
alismf? results The changfijamld . de^ah iolfljtely no .gQiad to the cause of 
morahty It would do certain liaim to India by unsettling and reducing 
the revenue, and by necessitating increased taxation, whicli under any 
circumstances is undesirable, but especially m the fmtheranee of views the 
correctness of which is not acknowledged by tlie Indian tax-payers, and 
with which they have but little sympathy I would mention, in explana- 
tion, that a table was drawn up many years ago, giving the Malwa duty 
and calculating out what that duty represented towards the Bengal traffic 
At the Benares opium sales a few days ago, Rs 1,086 was realised per 
chest, and from calculations made by Sir John Strachey, some years ago, 
it appears that Rs 1,093 paid for Bengal opium, is repiosented by a 
pass duty in Malwa of Rs 900 per ehe«5t At present it is Rs 600, so 
practically the Goveninient gets Rs 300 less foi Malwa than for Bengal 
opium 
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Q — Dd you HU} analogy betw(H?n the system yon have Wn 

advocating, and wliat h called the Gothenlmrg system in regaid to the 
liquor traffic 

A. — It may be sngir<Mt<*d tliat the &} stem, as at present existing, is, 
so far as internal cousumptiou is concerned, similar to the Gothenburg 
system in respect to the liquoi supply Supposing that system to exist 
in England, it would Im‘ out of the question to believe thaf the advocates 
of temperance i\ould, with a view to the ultimate prohibition of the trade, 
desure to see the system gi\e way to one Inch would throw the trade 
into the hands oi the brewcub and the pubhcans and other influential 
Opponents, f^ith whom the battle would have to be fought out at a later 
stage, wh(*n imiiieiise vested interests liad been established 


Q — Have you any general remarks to make upon the moral aspects 
of the question ? 

A — As regards the moral stigma tliat is siijiposed by some to 
attach to the Governmemt and to its seivaiits from their dir(‘(t eonnection 
with the monopoly, it to he remembereikthat neither the Government, iioi 
its officers, nor indeed the mass ol thinking people m Europe, to say 
nothing ol the population of India, ha>c as yet been convinced of tlie 
coirectness ot tin* views put forward b} the, Auti-Opmm pait} Officers 
in India, ^^jy^jyjj^X^dence b^^^^ ej(*s (d the beneficial cflccts 

ftsch (j| opn^tu ^ anm im the Natives ol tbas loiiiitiy, cannot be exploited, 
without the mostcTIIl vwiCWIJ? pi oof, to think of tampering with a source of 
revenue the merits of wlueh aie known to the people here from long y(‘ars 
of experience of its succ essful working, and whicli is grateful to them 
on at*count of the leliel afforded from what would otherwise be necessary 
and have taxation The Officers of the Opium Department, even liad 
they mibgivmgs on tlie snhicct, would ha^e some satisfai tioii in the fact 
il^p Ijc^t aud.w is est men who have Id more tlum a centiafy , past 
overned Andia wtih , fcmarfcable lairne&s, ability, anJ ^uci ess, have 
j);8ed the merits^ of this source of revenue And did the Officers of 
lie Opium Department iieeS to be re-assured, they certainly feel that in 
administering the department with care and (consideration, under the 
orders of the Government they serve, they really aid m restnot^ gg pq ji, 
ani^ptifih. wliilst at thn same time they ar?"tRe ineans of 

^^r osperon s and conteutecl, 7in2 Tif contributing Jbo 
earn foi tlifr^dBiomitry and the people a Targe revenue, which lias hlBP* 


^(leiSalwus^jrit^ most ^aisewoithy'^ lesults in advancing the niatepal 


vgixigr^s o f 
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Q, — You began your evidence with some remarks upon what yon 
called the, politic al coMI^ erations c_oniiected w^th the ap ^OTj [feie]itj) f the 
Com mis^n do you wish to say" anything further iipQn ¥iat point '' 

A — I wish to say somethmg upon this point, because I have been 
in distncts where there has been definite tionble I cam^ out after the 
mutiny, but this year, for the first time since the mutiny, there have been 
European troops marched into all these distncts, and, this, I sav, is ex- 
ceptional Commanding as I do, Volunteers, and being in communication 
with large numbers of Europeans, T have liad many opportunities of know- 
ing and seeing that the state of the countiy is not so satisfactory as it has 
been for many years past, and, for that reason, I cannot help regretting 
that anything should be done, whu h may possibly further unsettle things, 
T desire to invite the attention of all wlio aie interested in India to the 
nohiacal^ansfai w Tiich may attend th e The pre- 

sent season is specify ino|)pbrluue for any action whidnTna^ cause mis- 
apprehension and anxiety throughout the country Indian finance is ]ust 
now at ebb-tide The po litical barometer is not /stea dy Although the 
views and motives, and {heun Selfish aims o1 those earnest and devoted 
men who lead the Association are understood and lionouied, even by those 
of their countrymen who do not agree with them, still it is not to be ex- 
pected that these aims will be equally apprehended and appreciated by the 
masses in India, whose intere^t«rwill be affected by any change in existing 
systems The i eform demanded com^ bcfpi:e the Imhan public with the 
str on g aijLpp ort '^r^anous Missionary and J^ehgious Soc ieties , whose 
i^on is often regarded Ty^the N atives of tins c ountry witF*^spicion and 
di^ mst "13ne of for the prohmSSiim 'df'’'ffie^Ki3ian 

(ipiunTErade is the obstacle SUCpess in 


and it IS sometimes urged that, in the interests of Chnstian progiess, tlie 
Government here is bound to take action even at a great sacrifice of reve- 
nue Admitting, foi tlie sake ot aigument, that tlie case against opium 
has been conclusively made out, which tew m India will allow, and sup- 
posing the above contention to be entirely correct from a Chnstian stand- 
point, it is to be remembered that the people who would suffer by the 
tjhange liave not as yet accepted the tenets ”bn wTifch this argument is 
founded, and are not mterestecUu jtu^ijjgigss^ Chngtiaiuty m China qf, 

elsewhere What may possibly be regarded by the masses as a • taxation 

in the interests ot Chnstianity m China, may also be viewed with sus- 
picion as only the first step tqjyards similar efforts in I nili«i, and the 
entile leveisal of those promises and that judicious policy which liavo 
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WgIieI|K)d'to kei'p India qmet and contented By the Anti-Opnmi 
party it wdl doubtless 1 k! held that eien the suj^gestion ot the aboie 
views IB exagi'orated and far fetched, and that the position ui India is 
clear and well* defined, and distinctly affirmed by Her Majesty’s Pro- 
clamation Op, the lattci point there cannot be any sort of possibihty 
of doubt in the nimda of all reasomngi pei sons But, for all this, the danger 
«f misconception is not matornlly reduced It is not only with the educated 
and the sen«ible that Government heie has to deal, and theic leniams the 
dangei of misapprehensnm in the minds of the siispuious and ill-educated 
masses fro m^an agito tion whmh is admittedly based on what we declared 
the cla i iqgJifcl^^isti M *Sro sensible person ever supposed tJia? tEe*’“ 
rumonrihatagitated Inuia in 18)/ legaiding the gieased cartridge^ 
had any leal loundation Still it effects aie written m history And 
it IS hardly too much to say that I lie incautious action of well-intentioned 
enthusiasts in tlus^ delicate que^llon, to which a distinct icligious 
colonniig has bmi givein'ahiTvi'lirch is liable to arouse no small mteiest 
'flirohpbfft'ffie conntiy, may, besides embairassimr the finances, have 
possibly the mndi more ‘■langeions effect of disturbing the political 
balance ot Her Majesty s Empire in India So far as 1 undei stand the 
Anti-Opmm party now, thay say “ Oh ’ ho ' England is going to pay f 
Of course if this is the case, it entii i ly cuts away any ai gnments based 
upon possible discontent owing to inci eased taxation 

It the Anli-Opium paity wants us to relinquish this revenue, 
we cannot do it without a valuable consideration, and the consideiation 
they offer is apparently a soit ot piomissory note offered by the Society 
I may be allowed to say that that promissmy note does not seem to have 
the boit of signatines npon it which aic necessaiy Ml we have is a bill 
in the name of the Secretary ot the Society As far as I can understand, 
the Secietaiy ofState for Iiulu nhogethei Reclines to jint Ins name to ihe 
back ot it, and as I read lus speedi, the Piime Ministci does not seem m- 
dined to put the name oi the people ot England upon it We heard that 
at a meeting held at Noiwich, seieial gentlemen passed a lesolution, and 
were mchned to put then names to it, but f do not think anyone in his 
senses would coiisidei that bill, .ts it now lomcs beioie ns, a negotiable 
security, oi that it leprcseuts auj veiy enoimons sum ot money. 

Bef(h-e gmng np our present arrangements, we should like to see how 
many demands upon the Government of I iidia would be met, without resoit- 
mg to increased taxation The satisfactory tlmig would be for the Anti- 
Opium Society to get the Goveimiwut or the people of England 
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to provide the money. Then let tliem come before us with proofs of 
the real horrors in China, and put tlio money down 1 do not think 
tlieie will be great trouble It m«y be asked, “ How much will that sum 
be'’ You go on without giving us any idea of what is uaujbed ’* But, as 
I have said before, it would be no good going to the people ot England, 
unless the Cliinese case is proved by more conclnsiveP evidence than 
what wo have before us If the Chinese case were proved, then, 
possibly England would put down soiijie sum Vii (‘iiormous sum 
would be requLied to be put down and capitalised to avoid making 
the India people suffer additional taKatioii to make up the jneseut 
revenue of five or six millions Then, theie would be the Native States 
I iinderatand that it is proposed histot all to pay them, and this sum 
would be an cnoimous one Then, c msidei tlio policy ol compulsion 
We, who have been out here a long time, know what compulsion would 
mean The sum spent in that compulsion would piobably very much ex- 
ceed the sum which would have to be capitalised to pay loi the loss of 
revenue. Tliat compulsion, a distinguished othcer in Cential India wrote 
years ago, would mean fire and sword , and it would not only be fire and 
swoid, in that pait of the country to which compulsion would be applied, 
for, if you once began with hie and sword in one pait ol India, the fire 
and sword would spread I wish to lay stress on the cost ol this, which 
would mean an enormous sum For, coiisidei, hist ol all, you try per- 
suasion, and, if that does not succeed, the neccssaiy compulsion, which to 
iny mind means making the people do it whethei iliey like it or not 
Dealing with them by foice of arniswull not be paid foi by England , there 
must be increased taxation, and if you put on taxation on tlie grounds 
recommended, you may have verj gieat tiouble 

By the President — You arc merely discussing the tJnng upon hy- 
pothesis? 

A — 1 say distinctly that, S ihe proposed taxation weie put on for 
the leasons desciibed, you would have trouble in tins countiy I believe 
this is the opinion of neaily everyone, Eiiiopean and Native, in this coun- 
try 

Q — By Mr Wilson — Will you desciibo tlie actual method ot deal-" 
mg with cultivation 

A — First of all the Government must peiniit, through tho Board of 
Revenue, cultivation in a distiict They intmiate to me that licenses may 
be given by me m a certain diatimt Then I give an intimation to the 
Native clerk that I am picpaicd to giM‘ licenses in a ici tain district 
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ibis notice ib generally sent verbally There is a Native subordinate who 
IS cidled a zilladar He is a Native living in those parts and has 
charge of a certain number of vi lages The intimation comes from 
me that opiurh is to be cultivated That decision is made by me upon 
orders I recuyc from the Govemment of the amount of opium which 
will be required foi the next season. I then make an estimate of 
what I can get, and trfl the officers in those districts to send np 
statements as to what they will be able to do Then mv oiders aie given 
as to whethei they are to e«5timate for 20,000 oi oOO bighas They give 
notice to the Nati\e staff, and at a certain time the&e Native ^'fficers go 
into the irrtenor of the districts, and ciilnvatois in that part of the 
country under a ceitam number of /.illadars come in and make petiiiona to 
be allowed to cultivate, each man so many bighas The offiici has to 
make up his account of how much each man will take of the laud Forty oi 
fifty men may come up to be allowed to estimate , he selects whom he thinks 
are good men and strikes out the bad men Licenses are then granted, 
and without these licenses men cannot cultivate 

Q — In these applications ib any definite quantity ol land mentioned ? 

A — A definite quantity ot land One man may say he will take up 
half a bigha, another quaitcr ot a bigha There ib a system which has 
greatly increased in populaiity, and that is dealing diiei tly with cultivators 
Id other days they would come up with then lumhaidajs Now we get the 
cultivators coming thenist hes f (onsider it immensely betlei In old days 
appointments weie made with Inmhaidats now cult'vators have to deal 
directly with Goveiumoiit The opiiim officers give the men licenses to 
cultivate a certain quantity "I'heii at the same time he gets an advance 
varying in amount He takes the money, goob liome and attends to woik 
to get his field leady About tins time ol the yeai he look'* altei the (*ul- 
tiratioii In the com bC ol tune opium officerb come round and measure it. 
This takes place about »laniiaiy or Febiuaiy The poppy la iipc at the be- 
ginnirg of the hot weathei, it is collected and the ciiltiva»ois bring it to 
the central place where the weighing take place Here after weighing each 
man gets five rupees per seei Before he is paid the advance he has 
jteceived IS deducted honi the bum due The weighing officer cannot 
state exactly what the amount is 

Q -A-At what place do the weighmeutb take place ' 

A*-k*r*We have so arranged our weighmentb that men have not to 
s 3 ome more than a dibtauce ot fittoen to twenty miles , m the old days they 
used to come feuiuc'tinieb a hunclicd imlcb. Altei bujong the opium «b 
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sealed up m a iai and seat Ghazipur You are aware that iii opium* 
theic IS a ceitaiu aiiioiiat ot inoi^tuic, <iiid the Govei ament pay the 
men hve lupees per seei upon a staadaid of seventy per cent, which means 
that theie IS soeaty i)er cent oi solid mattei and thirty •per cent of 
moi-sture, and loi this he ^^ets five lupees per seei If Ins opium is only 
fifty ]>ei cent he only i»ets fil(\ jwi teat oat ot sev?aty per ceat ol 
five rupees The ineii Ctiaiioi h ll exactly what the peiceatage is, so he 
makes a rough estimate of it, aad soad«» the opium down to the drymg 
factoiies at Ghazipui aad Patna la these lactones you have 
tlua^^s they call steaui tables with sc ales a c ei tain amount of opium is 
vveii^hed out, it is then put on the steam tabl(‘ which evi^ioiates tlie 
aimstuie It conies back to the disiiu t othiei, and after settlement 
he takes what is a small bilame (allcnl (hnluj The balance of the 
advance leaiams m till next 3eai and li tbeie is a bad year the chances 
aie the balance leiuanis unpaid loi tour oi h\e yeais Sometimes they 
aie lot ott altogethei 

Q — According to the condition ol the Calcutta stoics, according 
to the condition of tiade, and tin; amount iln‘ Goveininent desire to sell 
within tlieyeai, the amount incioases oi decic'ases 

A — I don’t know that, they only tcdl mo “cultivate so much 
Yon had bettei ask th(‘ GovemncMit that TJiat is a secret locked up 
HI the 1 lieaits Tli(*y tell me they want so niiicli and I believe it depends 
very iiiucli upon the stock in CTilciilta 

Q — The Govei iimeiit intimate to you what they want, and you in- 
crease or decieabc cultivation accoidingly 

A — d make a lough oalciilation and make up my mind to allow so 
many bighas to be cultivated 

Q — Is the opium grown all alike oi is there any difference in thrf 
quality ^ 

A —We buy evciyhody’b alike, it (Ic'pends upon the system, if 
one enltivatoi is bettei tlian anothcT, lie bungs a largei outturn All 
people do not caie about cultivating it, as something else pays them bet-^ 
ter A yeai’s had crop causes many cultivators to get di^ieartenecl, and 
they give up the cultivation 

Q — Is theie in your opinion anything m the nature of pressure or 
compulsion to induce men to glow any quantity ? 

A — Theie is absolutely none, I should punish it severely if I found 
it out We are what you may call middle men in’" the Euipiie We have 
got a party which has nothing to do with tji® Goyernment of and 
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the Government lia> nothing to do with the district ofllicei s If the 
independent party ere in any ’ll ay oppressed 1 should be immediately 
handed up to the Governiueut 

Q — Is nnt it human natuie that the lumbardars should try to get as 
much as poosible out of his poition 

A — As a general principle it lo so T think it is possible, but verv 
improbable Offit ers go about so much that lumbardars would be sure lo 
get into a row, get caiighi and seveiely punished 
Q. — Have yon liad to deal with sue h cases 

A — Nevei , T have had most senous complaints made against me 
to “Queen Victoria •’ The (omplaiiit was that T, as the opinm-agent, 
Would not allow them to glow it This eaii he proved to the hilt There 
is absolutely no compnlsjon hiotiglii upon them 

Q — Py ?5ir James Lvall — How (an lumbaidars foue mcm ' 

A — It is only possible* they may do so 

Q — lly Ml Wilson — In the fourth paragiaph ot youi statement 
you express I egi et that the Commission^ was held because there was no 
case pi 01 ed from China Some people regarded that as h.iMiig been 
settled in 1801 ^ 

A — T rend the opinion ot the Prime Minister who stated most 
distinctly that he nevei had any «nch lesoliition 

Q — The res<iluti<)n ivas earned by IbO against 130 votes'^ 

A — 1 doiiT know tin* nnmhers at all 1 remember what the Piime 
Minister saul and distinctly understood that the matter had not been 
settled, and I aKo nndei stood the Speakei to say that the mattei had 
not been settled There has lu*en no (onfirnimg evidence sufficient to make 
itdesiiable to give up this source oi ic'vcuiue 

Q — Who do A oil mean by the ])eoplc^of India'^ 

A — I undeist ind lluie In a vei} sliong feeling in India, including 
a laigt nnmlu'i oi Native GcMitlemen, that tliey are not convinced that 
the state ot alhins ni China Iuin been jiroved to be so dreadful, or 
that a suflicHMit case has l)een made out tor giving up this laige revenue 
Educated Natives sj>calv most plainl) to the effect that this has not been 
proved 

Q — Von wish n-^ to understand that the people whom you mean do 
not agree with the* House ot Commons 

A — 1 am not s})(»akmg of the House of Commons , I say that the 
opinion e\piesst'd bj a vciy large number of people in India is that they 
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do not con<nder tho ease lias yet been proved in regard to Clrina, and that 
befoic giMiig np the laigo revenue and possibly embarassing the country, 
they would like to see the case thoroughly proved by insisting upon an 
anquirv in China 

Q — By Ml Pease — You ha\e made some allusym to a change 
of front by the Anti-Opmin Society 1 tlnnkit fair to sav that m IftHQ 
they issued a document in which they objectcMi to the trade falling into 
private Iiancls • 


was under the mipiession that the Anti-Opium Society only 
obiected to the monopoly 

Q — There are deputy opium agents Who are they sel^ted from'^ 

A — They came in originally as assistant opium agents, and are 
appointed now by selection and competition, and nomination foi vacan- 
cies Tliese nominations are in the hands of the two opium agents, the 
Go\einnient of Bengal, and the N -W P Government These foui have 
an equal share in nomination Then young men come up for examination, 
and if there aie three vacancies, the three* fiist men come in and they 
are gradually promoted « 

By Sir James Lyall — Q — Yom duties aie confined to superintend- 
ing and managing the grant of licenses to cultivators and giving advances? 

A— Yes 

Q — I understand that Mr Hopkins and you are sent up by the 
Government as witnesses for the details of work 

A — That is correct 


Q — You are in no way selected to defend the monopoly or express 
the views of the Government of India upon the points raised by the 
Parliamentary Commission 

A — Absolutely none at all, 1 belicie we were practically sent liete 
to afford any information we could give 

Q — 1 believe the Malwa cultivator gets a littk* more than the 
Bengal cultivatoi 

A — I think that is quite correct 

Q — By Ml Fanshawe — The Rev Mi Evans alluded to 

tehsildars , has a tehsildar any power over cultivators ? 

A — Absolutely none but I do not mean that a man cannot get 
hold of him by personal efforts 

Q — ^If any Native subordinate of the opium department pmt any 
pressure upon the cultivators you would know of it ** 
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A. — 4;hmk it most probable, but I really do not know how they 
can put pressure 

Q — The ziUadat* or civil officer is the man who may pnt 
pressure • 

A — Yes, )nd also bigger Native officials who may put pressure 

Q — ^By Mr Haridas , — You iverc employed m the Bombay 
Presidency ® 

A — Yes, I was Cotton Commissioner, and in settlement operations, 
I was veiy often brought into contact with the people 

Q — Can you tell us the condition of the cotton and opium cultiva- 
tors in the monopoly distin ts 

A — I knew the cotton cnltivatoi in his best days when he got a 
great deal of money and wlieii tlicy were well oft 1 think the opium 
cultivator is always very well off, because often the very best class of 
cultivators in villages take np this cultivation 1 think an average opi- 
um cultivator is better off than a cotton cultivator 

Q — III the monopoly distiicts do the ciiltivatois come to the opium 
officer 01 do the opium offioeis go to the cultivator 

A — What we do is this we send opium officers out to extieme 
points on certain dates and the cultivators come in to them I do not 
mean to say that the zilladais do not encourage them to come in. 

Q — By Mr Mowbray You do not delay m any way in commu- 
nicating with the cultivatoi and middle men thiough the head men , and 
the only advantage w'liich the land owning classes enjoy from the culti- 
vation of opium IS bettei security foi his lent because the tenants are 
more likely to be bolvent 

A— Yes 

Q — Is theie any smuggling 

A — I think it \eiy likely that the middlemen get a little opium 
from the tenants and it is difficult to detect It is difficult to say whether 
there is ver} imicli, but it would be wiong to say there waa none People 
keep back some opium in small quantities for medicine, and for tlieir 
eatde We have caught men bringing excise opium tromtheN-W, 
Provinces and carrying it down to Calcutta, the reason being that 
the excise price of opium is much larger than m Benares If these 
smugglers have to go to the excise to buy, they must find a difficulty in 
cultivating it themselves You may have to buy it at Rs seventeen 
wh^ it can be sold at Bs fifty-aeveu. Another difficulty that 
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we have constantly caught people carrying pony loads of opium pottery 
a long distance Opium pottery is this , during the season hundreds 
and thousands collect the poppy , this is collected and jmt into little 
round dishes When they get home they scrape it out and place it 
m a circular pot. The whole of these dishes contahimg a certain 
quantity of opium aie then carried hundreds of miles off and sold 
If they go to all this trouble it cannot be esfty to smuggle It would 
be absurd to pretend that they do not get a part 

Q — What proportion of tlie Deputy Officers are English '> 

A— They were all at fiist English , but some years atterwards the 
tendency of the Government was to throw open the department and ap- 
point the best educated men m the country Young Euglislimen coming 
out have very little chance against their competitors educated m the 
'country During the last few years we have appointed a few Natives A 
percentage of one out ot three The Siirbordmatc establishment arc all 
native ; 

Q — The price paid to cultivators is the same every year 
A —It IS occasionally changed Since I have been there it has Ix^eu 
changed throe times It was raised Ironi Rs 4-8 to Rs 5, it was 
1 educed again to Rs 4-8, it was again raised to Rs 5, and that 
is the rate now This was due entirely to the Board of Revenue and the 
Government of Indift It has Vy be sanctioned by the latter Raising 
and lowering tlie puces is a my&tery which is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment 

Q — Do the cultivatois place all their lands under opium, or cultivate 
cereals on part ot their lands 

A — Cultivatois only place a small piece under opium A man puts 
say a quartei oi a sixth uudei opium, with which he intends to pay liis 
rent, and the rest he cultiv|tes, as a rule, with gram for himself and 
hid cattle 


Pnnted by 

Joseph Culshwv, for the Methodist Publishing Holse, Calcutta* 
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TIib Qojial Goinmission on Opioin. 


Hr. ▲. V. noliiTf Seoretarr to tlie Ooranaxon^ of Zndla. 

Q — ^WiU you state, in order that it majr be placed on the minutes, 
what your position is ? ^ 

A —I am Secretary to the Government of India in the Financial 
Department I attend this morning for the purpose of producing, on 
liehalf of the Government of India, five papers, of whioli copies have 
already been handed in to the Secretary to the Commission The grgt^ 
IS a the expenditure m British India 

under all heads of account, the second is a note ^regarding opium 
produced or consumed in India , the ^ird is a note r egarding the 
arranggnwnts with the Kajtiye. States regarding the opium , TEe^^ fom- th is 
an account of previous proposals for jplamw the Government monopoly 
of the cultivation, maniifactiiro, and sale of opium in Bengal , the ^tl|. 
IS a repnnt of a report and statement on a report on opi»m.in Western 
China bv^r W U *8pence. Her Bntannic Majesty’s Consul, dated 
11th Apnl, 1882 

The President intimated that as the members of the Commission 
had not had tune to study all these papers which had been in the hands 
of the Secretary for only a day or too, and Mr Finlay desired that the 
statements contained in those papers should be the evidence-in-chief on 
the part of the Government of India, with reference to the vanous 
matters dealt with in these papers, it was proposed to reserve till 
or Tuesday next the explanations which Mr Finlay might wish to give 
m answer to questions which might be put to him by any members of 
the Commission Mr Finlay %aid he also produced the papers relating 
to the, con fidential circular issued m the North-West provinces, in the 
Abkan Department, regarding the smoking of chwndoo in clubs or dens 
which the Commission desired to have 

Biboo Bam Sarlablx Iburamdar’i OTllanee. 

By Mr Pease — Q — Will you state your position and occupation ? 

A — I am a pleader of Nowgong in Central Assam, ’and have 
expenence, witii regard to the opium question, of the Assam people 
generally, over a period of eighteen years As a pleader I have had 
opportunities of meeting persons of every nationality and of every 
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creed, caste, * and colour ; we haTc ocr domestic labourers and servants 
bom pe(%le of the Hindu and aborigine tnbes 

<5 — Whi^ is your eitpenence with regard to the consumption of 
opium 7 

A.--A lar^e number of persons consume opium m the distnct m 
which I am Smoking is prevalent among the Maktes and Hazma 

Q — ^What position of life do the Makiea and Hazma occupy ? 

I A — They are a barbarous people, and live mostly on the hills 

I Smoking is not prevalent among people of position, but the eating and 
f drinking of opium is 

Q — Can you give us an idea of the percentage of the adult popula- 
' tion who have the opium habit ? 

A — It would be about tweniy-fi ve per cent of ^tjig whole popula;^9ii, 
including foreigners. 

Q — Oaii you give us an idea as to the age at which the opium habit 
is contracted generally ? 

A.— They begin the habit at the fege of s ixteen or eighteen^ when 
they are in a position to earn money Some are"taught to eat opium m 
early childhood, some take it as a cure for rheumatism, and also m 
oases of dysentery 

Q — Can you give us any idea of the people who take opium as a 
cmre for disease 

A., — ^No, I cannot 

Q, — ^Have you information that it is given by mothers to their 
children ? 


A. YeS, in the distnct in which I live, women form the greatest 

pbxtion of the labounng community , they i^o seventy-five per ceflLt„oJ[ the 
ddinestic and field work, and they giv<^ small doses of opium to their 
keep them quiet while the mothers are out at work 
<5 — ^Have yoii information as to those who have acquired the 
habit ever giving it up 7 

A.-— I know the case of a pleader who is a neighbour of mine , he 
was in i&e habit of smoking opium, but he gave it up 
' Q.^5kre there many who give it up 7 

find a difficulty in doing so, and do not give it up 
Many take it to excess 

^ Q.— ^W&it proporfidh dt their income do Habitual consumers spend 

6n opium? 
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A — From te*i to twenty-five per cent . 

Q — Do you find that there is any tendency to increase the dose 7 
A —Yes, those who have acquired the habit increase the dose 
Q — ^Whatis the effect on these people of the consumption of 
opium ? • 

A — The people are growing weak and indolent, and are unfit for 
much physical labour There is a vast difference between those who 
take opium and those who do not, in their physical appearance 

Q — ^Is opium assumed to be a protection against fever 
A — I have never heard of it • 

Q — Can you tell us of the complaints for which opium is used '' 

A — It IS used for rheumatic pains, and some times in cases of 
diarrhoea. 

Q — What IS used as a preventive of fever in malanal places 
A — Quinine and chmchona As far as I know, opium is never 

prescnbed for fever 

Q — Do you think it is necessary for the working classes to take 
opium to enable them to do their work 
A — No, I don’t think so 

Q — Is the habit of taking*opium looked upon as disgraceful 7 
A — Among the rising generation it is considered discreditable 
Q — Do you mean that it is a disgrace to young people to take it ? 

A — Young people who are being educated look upon it as disgrace- 
ful 

Q — What 18 the effect of the hcensing system on the sale of opium 
in Assam 7 

A — I think it operates rVher as an inducement to the people to 
take opium Licenses are given so freely that opium is placed at the 
very doors of the people I n the di stnct of which I am speaking there 
are about two hundred hcenses . if not more 

Q —Have you any suggestion to make with regard to the course ^ 
Government ought to take in regard to the granting of opium licenses 7 

A —The licenses should be reduced to as small a number as practi- 
cable without giving much trouble to those who want it 

Q.— Do you think the law has been fully earned out m your 
toeality 7 
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A.— I think it IS earned ont— 1 mead the opmm law. 

Q. — Have you any suggestion to make with regard to the prohi- 
bition ol smoking ? 

A.-— Smokinj^ should not be allowed on the premises of licensed 
dhops. If it could be stopped altogether, it would be a very good thing 

Q —Is it your opinien that the sale of opium should be prohibited 
except for medical purposes ? 

\ A. — I think it should be ; but 1 don^t thin k it practicable m the 

gpresent stete of th^ounjtry 

Q, — Have you any suggestion to make with regard to a substitute 
'"Ibr the loss of revenue ? 


— Tobacco should be taxed , it is extensively used, and is a 

luxury. 

Q —Have you anything to say in regard to the way m which opium 
can be sold for medical purposes ? 

A. — Licenses should be used under the stnet supervision of the 
police, and the licensees should keep a register of the people to whom they 
sell the opium in the same wav as is done under licenses for the sale of 
arms and ammunition If practicable, certificates should also be regis- 
tered from medical men 

Q — Should there be any supervision over those who should be 
licensed 

A — I think police supervision would be sufficient 

Q, — Are you aware whether there is any smuggling in your district 

A — There is no smuggling of opium into the district I have 
heard of cases of smuggling in otlier districts 

By Mr Wilson — Q — You refer in your printed statement to some 
thing which you call black fever ^hat is that fever ? 

A— It is called malanal fever by medical men, and is extensively 
prevalent in the district 

Q,— Is Howgong a large place ? 

A —it Is a small town, and is the head quarters of the district. 

Q — Yon say that people smoke and eat opium in the licensed shop 
in Kowgong. Is that done in all the shops ? 

A.— There is only one opium shop in Howg^g. It is a thundoo 

shop. 
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Q —Is there any arrangement somewhere in that shi^ by which 
the people can lie down and smoke chundoo ? 

j^^_Xhey smoke it in the shop or hut where the chundoo is sold. 
The whole place consists of a single hut. 

Q. If I went there to buy chundoo^ should I see people smoking 

there 7 

A. If you buy at the shcjp outside, you will not see the smoking , 

but if you go inside tlie hut, you will see it. 

Q —Bow many smoke there at a time 

A. — About twenty or twenty-fiye, 

Q — ^You say smoking on the premises should be stopped. By 
whom should it be stopped 

A — ^By the authonty of the Magistrate. 

Q — Does not the law now prohibit the smoking of opium on the 
premises 

A — ^No it is understood that they should smoke o n the p ^gr^y^fl^^. 

Q — But there may be a diderence between the law and the practice 
Are you a^are of any law piohibitmg smoking on the premises ? 

A — ^No, I am not The Opium Act of 1878 and the Chief 
Commissioner’s Rules do not prohibit it As a pleader, I get cases of 
breaches of the opium law, but* I uevei lieaid of a prosecution foi 
smoking opium on the premises 

Q — Could a prosecution be instituted 7 

A —I don’t think so If it could, the police would have taken the 
matter in hand 

Q — Are you acquainted with tlie Blue Book on the Consuifaptioii ol 
Opium in India 7 

A —I have read parts of ft 

Q — Have you seen the statement made there by tlie Commissioner 
of Excise 111 Assam under date the 2nd December 1890 (page twenty- 
eight), m which he states positively that there are no opium smoking 
dens there, and that opium is not consumed on the premises of hcenscd 
vendors that there is no room into which a purchaser is entitled to enter, 
or mto which he can go and rest, if so inctmed, and that as there is not 
a smgle opium den tliere, it is not necessary to make any change in the 
kw. 

A —Yes, but that is qualified by a letter from Mr Luttman Johnson, 
Commissioner of the Assam Valley District, to the Chief Commissioner 
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of A^aam (page thirty of the same book), m which he says, speaking of 
the proposal to make a change in the law, that opium is often smoked 
on the premises , that he would not mmd closing those shops, as such 
a measure would make no change m the habits of the people ; that the 
few people who visit those shops were chieflj foreigners, and would be 
able to make their own arrangements for smoking 

6y Mr Pease — Q — Are you aware that by a resolution of the 
Finance Department date^ 2jth Septeo^ber, 1891, the Government of 
India directed that when a license expires, a clause should be inserted 
prohibiting the consumption of opium on the premises in any form 
Therefore if^ licenses have been issued m accordance with that resolution 
the owners of f^hc licenses are breaking the law by allowing smoking on 
the premises * 

A — At the time of sale the purchaser of a license is not told that 
he Uf not authorised to allow his customers to consume opium on the 
premises 

Q — Is it not stated in tlie license ? 

A. — I have not seen the licenses • 

By Mr Wilson — -Q — The passages I have read to you from the 
Blue Book show that the ]Bxcise Commissioner speaking of the whole 
Province said tliat the consumption of opium was not allowed on licensed 
premises, but Mr Luttman Johnson, Commissioner of the Assam Valley 
District, speaking of one portion of the Province, said that there are many 
shops in which the smoking of opium took place, wliat liave you to say on 
the point ? 

A. I say that Mr Luttman Johnson was nght, at least in respect 

of the tpwn of Nowgoug 

Q — In reply to question twenty-five, as to the desirabihty of pro- 
hibiting the sale of opium except for medj^cal purposes, you said that the 
people would be indifferent I don’t understand how you say it is not 
practicable, and yet that the people would be indifferent ? 

A* — ^The population as a whole would not object to it, only those 
who consume would raise a cry 

— Then with reference to smnggbng, if there is any smuggling, 
where does the smuggled opium come from 

A,— the district where I am, I am not aware of any case of 
Wmtiggling ihto the distnct 

jQ,— Then, what do you know in reference to Calcutta and the 
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A*— i hare heard of cases of smuggling into the province of Assam, 
and I have heard that the smuggled opium comes either from Calcutta or 
the N -W Provinces Opium is cheap in Calcutta, but the price in iVs^am 
IS Rs thirty-seven per seei:>A There would be great gam by selling it retail 

Q Do you consider the district of which you are speaking, a very 

malarious district « 

A —Yes, it IS • 

By Mr Mowbray — When was it that you saw those shops wlieio 
there were people smoking opium on the premises 

A — Some time in August last 

Q — What did you say in answer to Mr. Wilson wrth regard to 
the price of op^um m Assam ? 

A —In Assam opium is sold by the Government at Rs. thirty-seven 
per seer 

Q — That IS the pnee at which the licensed vendors buy it from the 
Government, and what is the price at which they sell it ? 

A — They sell it at from Rs forty-five to Rs fifty per seer The 
price has increased lately It haS increased by Rs five per seer this year 
I am speaking of the pnee to the consuniei charged by retail vendors 

Q — You say that licenses are given too freely^ You are aware 
that the number of licenses in^ Assam has been veiy much reduced 
dunng the last ten years ? 

A — I should think that the number hiss not been reduced very 
much It had been reduced from 208 to 197 or 198 

Q —Are you aware that, according to the figures furnished to 
us by the Government of India, the number of shops for the retail 
sale of opium has been reduced between 1883 and 1892 from 1,880 to 
866, and that the number of shops foi the retail sale of madak and 
chundoo in Assam has been reduced from thirty-seven to sixteen ? 

A — I cannot say There was only one shop in the town where I 
live, and it is there still 

Q — Assuming the figures which have been been put in by the 
Government of India to be correct, do they not show a considerable 
reduction in the number of licenses dunng the last ten years ? 

A. — They show a reduction , but there is still room fefr further 
reduction. 

Q. — You told us there would be no general feeling ag^mst proibi- 
bitioii , do I understand your remark to apply to opium-smdkmj^ only, 
or to opium-eating as well ? 
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A.-*lt appHes to opiam-smoking uid eating. The majority of the 
|HOpiilation*will not mind the prohibition 

By Mr. Fanshawe — Q — ^Have you any expenenco of district life 
or id your experience confined to the town of Nowgong ? 

r 

A. — I have not much experience m villages 
Q — ^What length of standing have you as a pleader 

A. — Thirteen years in that district. My experience is mainly 
limited to the town of Nowgong itself and to the district There is 
very little difference between the town and the intenor of the distnct. 
The people residing in the town are as much cultivators as those m the 
interior. Nowgong itself is something like a village 

Q. — Have you had the means of ascertaining the views of those 
who consume opium ? 

A.— They would be against the prohibition. 

Q — I think you said that quinine is ordinanly used as a preventive 
against fever ; whence do the Assam people get the quinine ? 

A. — If they went to the charitable dispensary they would get it free 
of cost 

Q — You are not aware that the Post Office has lent its aid to the 
Government to sell quinine at the Post Offices ? 

A —I am not aware that that is the case in Assam 
Q — Is there any likelihood of the people taking largely to 
quinine ? 

A. — I cannot speak positively on that point 

Q — ^You say that there is no law against opium-smoking on the 
premises of licensed vendors ? 

A. — I think so 

Q —Do you mean that there is no order of the Government in 
the Excise Department directing the prohibition ? 

A,— In the Opium Act there is no provision, and I am not aware 
there is any Government order on the subject 
Q, — ^What IS ordinanly smoked in Assam, is it madah or chandoo ? 
A.— I believe it is chandoo 

Q.....»l|niat you referred to was this particular shop where there is 
amWng oi iqfaom 7 
A.— Ym. 
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Stldttce of tho gm^ ^3), S. L, Xombor of the 

Soaffd of BoTe&uo, LovoSTTrorlaeos. 

By tlie President — — For how long have you served m this 
couiitiy and in what districts 

\ — I have served in this couiitiy ii\ J^el thirty-two years. Most 
of my seivice as a young man was in East Bengal, in the distncts of 
Backei gunge, Tippera, Fandpur, and Dacca* In this last distnct I 
served nearly sixteen yeais as Assist int Magistrate, Subdmsional 
Officer, Joint-Magistrate, Collector, and Officiating Commissioner 

Q — What opportunities Jiave you lud of forming a judgment as 
to the effects of using opium , did you see anything of the Chinese 

A — ^When Subdi visional Officei of the Munsliigung subdivision, 
yar ay angunge, which was then laigely liequeiitcd by Chinese juiihs, 
was umrerlfne" I also, as Collector, kept excise administration in my 
own hands Subsequently, aftei luy lotmn iiom fuilough, 1 was Ins- 
pec tor-Genei al of Police ior about fchiee years, and Collector of the 
twouty-lour Paighaiuias and Officiating Comirussioner of the Presidency 
Dnision for about two yeai^ I was then for iieaily seven years Com- 
missioner of the Chittagong Division, and after my return fiom second 
furlough, I was appointed Commissionei of the Patna Division, whence 
I \>a^ tiansferied to tlio Boaid of Revenue, wliere I have been in charge 
of among others, the Illxcise and Opium Departments I have thus 
knowledge, inoie or lesq, of the whoh province, but (hiefly of East 
Bengal 


Q — What IS the opinion ^ou have formed of the eftects of the habit 
upon those who use it 

It. 

A — ^My experience is that opium is tai the least hur tful the tl^^eg 

principal sources of (E xcise levemi e m Bengal, viz , opiuin^ » .fi-uA ■ -flJr 

As ligarlls " e^^^ ?|je natues of the country, I hold the 
moderate use of opium to be benefiual in a malarious country like Bengal, 
and cases of immoderate use are very few and far between Nor c^oes 
e ven umnodemtfi JiSfi^ot^ such bad effects 

use of alcolioL I can assert that T know no case in all my long res i- 
^^nce in India m which I can say that 1 believ^ the cl^eatli of .miY. 
has been du e T;o inini Qderate habij^pal^ma e of opium , while I know 
many case s Jn^jn I nch death has been due to the excessive of alcQ^l 
Anative wlio takes to alcohol, more' particularly in its European forms, 
almc»st invariably takes to it in excess This is not the case with opium, 
amoBg Bengalis at least It is said to be different with Burmese , hut 
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from what I ^aw of thorn in Chittagong, especially in the Cox’** Bazar 
subdivision, T was not able to come to the conclusion that in tins respect 
Burmese differed from Bengalis When I was Subdn isional Officer of 
Mnnflhignnye^ and later on Collector of Dacca, many Chinese piiik< nscsl 
to come to Narayangnuge, and I studied the effect of opium uii tlio 
Chinese sailors. ' Some of these took opium in very laige quantities and 
used to lie m a state of btujief action, but next day these men were fit for 
their work, and did just as much as the abstainers and moderate smok- 
ers This greatly impressed me, as 1 had come out with the usual ideas 
one gains in England that opium rums a man body and soul, and I was 
f ^pnyip^d tjjat opium did these men no harm, that when I, ,wa§ 
Collector of Dacca, ^ JLjMCpposed that they iStoRhe allowed tahnyjg^ei 
H fflh to tak^ wjuBi them fertile hp^ewad vpjage^ and this waa .S|nic- 
"^‘t'think De Quincey is largely responsible for the general accep- 
tance of the view that opium is so veiy harmful, and ppaad>lj' vhen it is 
taken in the form of laudanum it is more deletenous, and preates a grea]^ 
et craving than wKen taken, as jt^ually is here, in jaJJa 

Q — ^What 18 the effect of opium as regards its leading up to enme 
A. — Opium never leads to crime of any kind so far as my expenenco 
eoes. It does not make a man quarrelsome or violent*, h^t calms and 

^ ^"IlirWhat IS tlie real effect of opium from a medicinial point of view 
A.«— The use of opium in Bengal is to a very large extent medi- 
cal. It 18 used to keep off fever, and is the only excised article which 
a good Mahommedan can use for this purpose It is, therefore, largely 
m the malarious distncts of the Burdwan Division, in Orissa, in 
Chittagong, Murshidabad, Rungpore, and Malda, and also in Calcutta 
and the distncts round it The cons umption m^jQidciRto is very^ laige, 
partly owing to th? number oTt^G^men hej^e, partly ovgngf Ju t heir b eing 
uuml^r of injffiP^erato consumers here ^long the Mahommejmns 
^KiLdaewhere , Buf^J^au^lit is 

jiniia nf n&gg, forty, %.-mlH 3 Sil 

This is generally done under medical advice, and no stigma attaches itself 
to the consumer’s character I may mention, as showing that connexion 
with the Opium Department is not held as involvmg any moral stain on 
thoM MTrfug in It, Uiat Sm. the gr«>t 

fao&gf; ni th« thn «Mi 

^^^«nithw>ndhjnya M ohAXIhnndniJ Sinrato^-Q-I ■£..- £nn<!ip4j ;)| 
W and an orthodox Hindw,. jtp^both in the 0 ,Ha^ 


soothes him, jajnd in this respect jits effects diffei entirely jiom tW 
aJcoholand <;anja 
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^bepartmen t There are also two Mahommedan gentlemen of good family 
ni tlie bepartmeut 

Q — What IS the use of it as a physical enjoyment'^ , 

A — I consider its effects very limited indeed Ordinarily I should 
say tliat its comsumption lu Bengal is in no way immoderate 

Q — ^Do you think it possible that opium piay be taken in limited 
quantities as an mdiilgenee , in t he ^^am e sense as wine, without moral 
barm'^ 

A— aack aremyyiewg. 

Q — What do you say in regard to the giowth of thfi poppy and 
manufacture and sale of opium being prohibited 

A — With reference to the argument that we foiced opium on the 
Oliincse, I think that is pretty well exploded Mi Alexander, m his 
evidence on the point, has chiefly referred to matters of ancient history. 
Now, Indian opium is simply used in China as the higher class Havana 
cheroots are used in England, or as Indian tea is used along with 
China tea In the first cas^ the Mandarins of North China and 

Pekin use the more expensive Indian opium, ]ust as a nch man at 
home smokes an expensive cigar, and in the latter it is used to bring 
up the quality of the mc^geiious opium, but its use in this respect is 
steadily declining, owing to the improvement m the home-grown drug , 
and I am mfoimed by men who know China that, wheieas formerly seventy- 
five per cent of Indian opium was ordmanly required to mellow the indigen- 
ous drug, twenty-five per cent now suffices to piodiioc* an equal article The 
Indian drug is a milder anj l less hannful ding than the Persian, contain- 
ing as it does jess niorph m and niore narepj^e I confess I fail to see 
any immorality in such a trade, and the opponents ol the present system 
seem to be on the horns of a ddemma If opium is bad, then hurely it 
better to have it undei Goveninent co^itrol and toiestnct the production, 
as IS now don^ , while if it is good, then why this outcry against it ? Even 
if, for the sake of argument, it be allowed to be possible to forbid the 
growth of opium altogether, such prohibition would be a gross political 
error or even dangei , but it is impossible to allow it to bo grown for 
medical pin poses, and for no other 

Q — T)o yon think that actual prohibition would lead to ‘fmugghng? 

A — [ behf'\t‘ Unit total prohibition and prevention foi anything but 
medical puipn^.c*^ wonLl lend to smuggling, and it would I'c impossible to 
draw the lino bet w< imi medical and otliei piiipuM*** SntJi half-anJ-hull 
restiiction would "imply lead to smuggling, ajid it would al'-o be 
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ifiQ{KMisibl0 tb dr«w the line between ita nee for medical purposes and 
for pleasure only, In place of opium shops we slioiild have the retail 
of opium by hakinui and iohirajes and pamarm^ and supervision would 
be more difiicult than at present Total restnction would mean 
smuggling from*Native States and increased u»i' of alcohol and ganja — 
both, as I have alieady stated, more hnitful than opium Sir Ashley 
Eden, than whom no better anthoiity evists, said that the cost of a pre- 
ventive service would be absolutely prohibitory' 

Q,-^What would be the political effec't of abolition ? 

^ A— I hold further, that in a political point of view total prohibition 

^ would he so dangerous, and would alienate so large a body of Her 
^^Majesty^s subjects in India, as to be impossible No good Mahommedan 
«an talce spirituous or fermented liqnois, while he may take opium It 
opium 18 prohibited, the opiiiiiM on summg Maliommedans wdl be dinen 
oitherto spirits, to take which is contiaiy to thou religion, or to ganja, 
which IS physically moie mjiiriou") The dissatisfaction would be en- 
ormous, and I am not piepared to say that, tanned as it would be by 
professional agitators, it vioiild not aihount to disaffection and le- 
quire the pioserco ot more British troops in India It >\onld, m fact, 
arouse much the same feelings as any leal attemi>t to “rob a pool man of 
his beer” would do in England Time is also another danger, not con- 
fined to any class, and tliat is, the total inability ot the Native mmd to 
grasp the fact of the possibility ot the pri'->ent agitation being without 
some motive They < aim ot conceiie that any body o I intelligent Jiuinati 
beings can go m foi a orusade against wliat tl u'y Jia>e ahvays Indd to be a 
harmless article out ol which a large icveniie is realized without tlieii 
being called on to pay it, and not liaie some motive in tlic backgiouud , 
mid 111 this ease tlill the sjuead and incieasc 

aalft of jjpjipuiifill Euiopcau liquoi-^l , same icier as startcnl 

when the diseussion took place m Lord ]\layo s time, and is referred 
to iu Sir E BunngS (Lord Ooraer’^) note and it was luentioned tome 
the other day b> an intelligent Natne gentlemen 

Q, — What do joii think would be the di&positioii of the people of 
India with reference to restnction as regards its use lor non-medical 
purposes ? 

A.— I think people would object to this restriction My experience, 
as above stated, is c hiefiy m East Bengal , but I have seen a good deal 
of Sikhs, Qobrkhas, and other opium consumers, particularly (iooikhas, 
Iu the Lttsliai Hills Expedition, opium was regularly sensed out to the 
opium consumerSi and the men who consumed it did the same work as 
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their comrades, and bore the hardships well, if not better * One great 
advantage of opmm in campaigns, as compared with alcohol, is its small 
bulk and consequent easy carriage Thinking natives of India say with 
trath, What Qght sgjtou g...;g.Tgniie from 

aiiiJmer, tojjome and trj anT stop ona comparatiyjjly 
nmoceh t^eq^a lent ? and any legislation in this direction womd 
wJETgiSrrcLSfavour • 

Q — Should the prohibition pohcy be adopted, there would be a 
senous loss of revenue , money must be had to carry on the Government, 
and this would mean increased taxation, what view do you take m refer- 
ence to the disposition of the people to ac( ci)t that alternative*^ 

A — On this point tliere is, I beheve, absolute unanimity Even the 
few organs of public opinion tliat favour prohibitive measures, say tliat the 
loss to the revenue should be made good by economy here and by reducing 
the home chaigcs , but the utmost economy could not piodiice five to 
seven millions, and that sum would be required, or, m fact, more in case 
the dissatisfaction amounted to disaffection The bulk of the people of 
India are poor , not poor in th(? sense of the poor in England, but living 
from hand to mouth, though in a static of fair comfoit and with very few 
hopeless paupers , and being thus poor, they cannot stand direct taxation 
which IS also specially bad in India because so much of direct taxation 
fails to leach the State coffers ‘Tlic only alternative would be to double 
the salt tax, and I fancy tlie strongest anti-opmmist would liesitato to 
propose tins In Ins evidence Bisho p ThobujjyjJias suggest^ ajtobacoo 
_tax This would be a iijj|st expensive tak to lealise, amTlT would fall on 
exactly the same class as the salt tax Almost every man, woman and 
child in India consumes tobacco, and if taxation of this kind is to be 
imposed, it would be infinitely bettei to double tlie salt tax, which is easily 
collected at a minimum of cost fail entiiely, however, to see tlie equity 
of prohibiting men from using opium which they are willing to pay for, 
and taxing non-opium consumers to make up the deficit There aie some 
who, while willing to see opium growm and exported, object to Govern- 
ment having more to do with this than the mere levy of duty, and such 
would ha\e Government withdraw from all active participation in tlio 
growtli and manufacture of opium and deal with Bengal opium as Malwa 
opium is now dealt with * 

Q — I believe you came prepared to make a statement with reference 
to the Bengal monopoly system, but it is not necessary that I should 
trouble you upon the point, as I understand that the view of those 
members of the Commission whose opimon in this respect we are epeciaDly 
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bound t() cAnsider u tiiai tiuit mononolr in n ot an mneh*otyw^fed ^ «g 
the opilim traffic itaetf * You were present when Mr Alexander gave his 
endenoe, and if yoii desire to do so, you may have this opportumty to 
make any olffservations m regard to that evidence 

A,— I do*desire to add a few words regarding Mi -iVlexander’a evi- 
dence In the first place, I would desire to put on lecord the fact that 
has, no doubt, attracted file attention of the members of the Commission 
that his evidence deals very largely — ^in fact almost exclusively — with an- 
cimit history, more especially as regards the attitude of China ""Next, 
I would note t hat paragr aph thirteen of^t he memo nal identifies the Socie^ 
ty*8 ob j ects VitlT the sprcfd^ of "Chnstiai^ Tlie "Go\ ernmenrof India 7s 
a government by Christians strictly pledged to religious neutrality, and 
it would be most clangero us^aiid opposed to the ipQ^t solemn pledges 
Government many w ay "nioved from tins attitu^ Mr Alexander also 
stated that excise op mm was more intoxicating than medical opium * The 
opium IS the same, tlie only difference being that the medical opium is 
selected, and that it is dried m the laboratory, and not in the sun The 
reason of Indian opmm not competing ^th Turkey opium in England is 
that p nc^paid even for Tmkey opium Jja England is less than Jibe 

competed, the pi ice of Indian 
opium would be lower than that of the Turkejr drug, as^ the^ Indian opium 
contains' l^s* mofpTiia Wlth^TSgard to farming licenses, I would only 
remartttiat Tii practice we find it impossible to put on a snfhciently high 
selling pnee in some districts The langeisfrom Rs sixteen per seerm 
the Patna .Diii'iioii to Rs thirty-two m Orissa Coimuuuicatious have 
so improved that Miiugglmg is easy, and the profit on a seer bought at 
Patna and smuggled to Calcutta is Rs twelve In^^Chittagong, with 
the help of the iaiming system, the price in the ^ south of^he disstrnjQias^ 
fe^TStSSSTa-^ higli as Rs fifty to seventy That was done to nrevent 
y u ggliu g into Huima Anotlier point that requires notice is that, so 
laTaTi could understand, the Anti-Opmm Society has not dis- 
^ngiiished hetwi^i the smoking and the eating of opium, as I think 
It shduld ha>e done A'ff Che arguments regarding China refer to smoking, 
and not to eating In India, opium is almost entirely eaten , and all 
that has been said really relates to eating, not smokuig I also desire to 
draw atteafiioii tQjLmemorjyslIw^^ th§ JEUiy^, Jfca^^£hdhp% which was sent 
to me by tli^ Government of Bengal. I desire to make a few remarks 
upon it K|Wi note, as ongiually drav^n up, contamed two extracts from a 
pruate letter, and whicli I now desire to withdraw. A rmsed statement 
has been circulated. 
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Mr Wilson pointed out that this was veiy nnusiial. .They were 
snpplied with copies of the memorial, and it was immediately afterwards 
withdi awn; consequently he had not read It He would like to have an 
opportunity of looking it over before questions were put on ilf 

By the President — I shall not ask you any questions ^on it to-day , 
on Tue sday we may do so 

Witness continued — I have to add one or t®ro words with refei ence 
to the endeiKe which has been given since About the decay of old Ma- 
hommedan families, which was referred to, 1 desire to say that the decay 
not peculiar to Moorshedabad, and extends all over Bengal 
To ray certain knowledge, the decay is due to then lagging. behind the 
enffalis in e ducation , and m the ir general ability toToniffict ^hefr' ovm, 
ost of the old families allow their estates to fall mio tlie 
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management of the more cultured Hindu, who gradually ousts them I 
do not mean to say some are not opium eaters, but the general decay of the 
Mahommedans is due to their falling behind the Hindus iii the lace for 
life Another point I wish to mention is that it has been said that 
dispensaries can supply opium to j^l Bengal From the last report on 
charitable dispensanes in Bengal, it appears that, m tlie year 1892, there 
weie only 282 charitable dispensaries, and out of these seventy-two we re 
privat e, with^ which^Ggvfrmnen^h no tonn^tipn I fancy that these 
would not be engaged in selling opium , this would leave 205 dispensanes 
for all Bengal Another point Vlnch has been raised in Mr Evans* 
evidence is that the ryots object to cultivation I can only say that no 
pressure is put upon any ryot to cultivate, and that yearly, I iniay almost 
say daily, I receive petitions from ryots against Snb-Opium agents for 
refusing to give them licenses lujjtgad of jret t m g p^ itions objecting; tq 
cultivating, the petitions are almost eiitireTv from ryo^s^^Vho complain 

'"l' — — »- e- ' ' ' ir ***> 

of their not being allowed to cultivate 

By Mr Pease — Q — You rdhiarked that was used to keep off fe\er, 
and that it was the only excised article used for that purpose by Mahom- 
niedans I suppose they ha^e no difficulty in using articles that are not 
excised 


A — ^That IS why I put in the woid “ excised ” Quinine might also 
be used, but there is ver^ strong prejudice amongst natives against its 
use, because they think it gi\es them a headache » 

By Mr Wilson — Q — You say in the first page that opium is 
largely used m the Bakergunge, Dacca, Fandpore, and other distncts, and 
Orissa . are these malanous lands 7 

A —Some of the most malanous lands 
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0.— Yet the price in Orissa is Es, twenty-two per seer 
A -^-The wife r^ rence to thftiaidilafiA Wi^^ 

emngghng can be earned on . Onssa is most remote from the opium- 
producing districts, and it is most difficult to take it there The pnee, 
therefore, is higher than in Bengal I may add that we have had a 
strong representation from the Assam Oovernment to raise the price at 
Btingpore and other districts, and the Oovernment of Bengal has so far 
been unable to accede to the wishes of the Assam Government, simply 
upon the ground that the facilities for smuggbng are so great that 
raising the price would lead to smuggling 

Q. — Is it not an anomaly that the pnee m Onssa, which you say is 
a most malanous distnct, is exceedingly high 7 

A — Exceedingly high, in one sense of the word If you buy one 
dose, the pnee is very little, and you must remembci tliat the doses 
taken are pertectly infinitesimal The ordinary amount which is taken is 
so small, that it would bo laughed at m England jj^ou look at the 
yon w^} l, se e tha t in the whole of Bengal the expense, per head, 
IS only 038 of a riipee^ j\^x ^ 

Q-Jlliefatt remains that it is pist twice as high in Onssa as in 
Patna ? 

A — Just so , we are obliged to keep it down at Patna, because 
there it is grown and if the puce weie high, there would be smuggling 
Q, — ^Doubling the price makes a diffeience to the Government, but 
it makes no difference to the people 7 

A — ^Not ^ery great, as the people can still get onoiigli for the 
purposes they require 

Q — ^You say that the lopponents of the present system would find 
themselves on the hoi ns of a dilemma I suppose you knou tliey would 
soy that if it is bad, it should be done awSy with 7 

A — As 1 said before, I tlnnk it would be too dangeums to give up 
this igjouTce of nnenue I do not think any Government of India would 
care to do away with the production of opium 

Q — You also say that any measures of a pi ohibitory character 
would be viewed with disfavour by the people , do you tiiink the people 
view the^edtrictiM* legislation with disfavour 

A — Host distinctly so , I believe that if they were polled, 
they would- vote for universal production all over the country We 
liave no such thing m India as the poor of England The poor 
m India, ordiuanly, are poor men, but not poor men m the sense 
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the English poor They have nut much, but the conn% is one 
m which they can live m comparative comfort So that the state of the 
very poor is different from that of the poor m England We have not 
that class of the poor to deal with that we have in England 
Q — ^Yoii refer to the Opium ^ 

A — Yes, it consists of three b^ky 

Q — ^If fever is prevalent in a distnct, Government sends medicine 
into it ^ 

A — Yes, I think so 
Q — Do they also send opium 

A — Government does send out medicine s, bu t what I 36^n0 know 
By Mr Mowbray — Q — You have a system oT druggists* permits , 
please explain what the system is 

A — They are allowed to have a small quantity of opium, so much 
as they may reasonably use in their legitimate business, but not to sell 
for any but medical purposes 

Q — Do they get these licqpses at a cheaper rate? 

A — They are of a form altogether different from the vendors* licen- 
ses, and they have no nght to vend opium alone 
Q — And therefore tliey pay less? 

A — Yes, the whole of those satistics wiD be put before yon by the 
Excise Commissioner 

Q — Have you any reason to suppose that the system is abused? 

A — ^Not at present , we are restricting it to some extent, but I 
don’t think it is abused 

Q — I suppose these druggists don’t profess to supply all the opium 
required for medical purposes 

A — Nothing like that, tlfby don’t supply a hundredth part 
Q — If you extend the system, theie would be some nsk 6f abuse? 

A — ^If you extend the system, hakim, and Said, in^ 

every village would require licenses 

Q — In regard to retail prices, can you give us any details 
A — ^No, it depends very much upon the hcense fee 
Q — ^The result of the difference between the Governmeift price in 
Patna and Onssa is that the increased profits go to the person who 
happens to reside near the manufactory ? 

A —No , it 15 sold veiy cheap in Patna, where the license fee is 
almost nothing, so that |Jie opium is sold at almost the same rate as the 
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aovemment retaJs it You see that only 
Patna Jor lid en se fees 

Q,— Practically you find yourself compelled to sell it very cheap in 
the districts ^here it is grown 7 

A — Yes, we are compelled to do so 

By Mr Handas — Q — The crop is a very paying one*^ 

A— Yes 

Q.— The ryots get an advance and get a double profit upon it 

A —They get the advantage of advances, and during favourable 
years the crop is very paying But during the last three or four years 
the crop has *been a bad one, but even m bad years it pays better than 
the ordinary crops Opium is essentially a garden crop, grown close to 
the men’s houses 

Q. — Is it not an injustice to the ryots who grow other crops not to 
,get advances? 

A.— Any man can get au advance who undertakes to cultivate this 
crop. Advances are made fur no other crops 

Q — Is it not an injustice to other cultivators ? 

A — If you will call it so 

Q — If iioppy IS the only crop for which advances are made, it is 
the only crop on which you fix a price 7 

A — Yes, the only one 

By Mr Fanshawe — Q — Does the poppy crop occupy the whole 
ground 

A — I know no case in which it occupies the whole ground , only an 
infinitesimal part 

/ By Sir James Lyall — Q — The pnee to the consumer in Chittagong 
^ has been raised to fifty Rs or seventy Rs ^ 

A— Yes 


Q —Will you explain how the pnee was nosed? 

A —1 was Commissioner at the time, and received a strong re- 
presentation from the Burma Government as to the smuggling of opium 
from Ohitti^fong into Burma, 114 maunds of opium ^ing consumed 
m one ypar in the Cox’s Bazaar sub-division, while the real consumption 
could not have been over twelve maunds The only way to stop it was 
aaise the Iioense fee, and we made them pay hcense fees in proportion 
the number seer-s they took, which raised the pnee enormously, fixing 
an almost exceptional rate 
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Q ^in the districts ?riiei6 the Gbyemment pnce id low id the fann- 
ing system used? » 

X Yes, the result of this is to raise the pnce to the consumer. 

Q —The object of raising the pnce to the consumer by the two ways 
mentioned is I understand, to prerent the opium yendor from smuggling? 
A —Yes ^ 

Q — Hayo you come across any instances of Goyemment officials 
being discharged or degraded for the alcoholic habit 7 

A — ^More than once ; a good many . When I was Inspector-General 
of Police, I had to deal with more than one case • 

Q — Haye you also known of any instances oi discharge from 
om um habits ^ 

A — Neyer, not eyen a Nati ye * 

By Mr Pease — Q — Do you see any disadvantage in closing chundoo 
shops 7 

A — ^Not further than inter&nng with the liberties of the subject 
In Calcutta I don’t thmk it can be done, because there are so many 
Chinese here * but in the Mofussil, I don’t think it would be a very great 
hardship It is the most harmful method of taking opium 

By Mr Wilson — Q — A number of persons are refused permission 
to cultivate from time to tune? 


A — Yes, because opium is a garden crop 
Q — Also because the Government don’t require so much of it 
A— Yes. 

By the Maharajah of Dharbhunga — Q.— Is the poppy cultivated 
simply for the sake of the opium manufacture, or is any other use made 
ofitT ^ • 

A — ^The ryot, in addition to what he receives from the Government, 
sella the poppy seed ^t a high r ate This yields about thirty-six seeis per 
acre, and besid es this, the stalks are used as manure. There is one thing 
I should like to add I only saw this morning a publication, which has 
put forward the very strong indictment agamst the use of the poppy, that 
no less than an used in Ben gal in ih e year^ B must say 

these figures look very big ; but reduce them to totals and deal with them 
in reference to the population, and you will fi|nd that the yearly consump- 
tion of the pale popnlftfinn of Bengal amounts to seven-bmt^s of a. 
ruTMai n weight m the year This 18 ti^weight eveiy adult and 
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By the Chanputn* — Q — I believe you are a civilian of 82 years’ 
standing, and are now Opium Agent at Patna, and have been so for the 
past six months 
A.— Yes 


Q. — I don’t propose to take yon through the whole or question you m 
detml as to the Agency System, hut are there any points on which you 
specially desire to offer any observation ? 

i A.~There is only one point of difference in the Patna Agency as 
compared with the Benares Agency, and that is that I pay commission 
\ to Jamadars, and that the assammari system is not so much in force in 
\ Patna as m the Benares Agency It is a system by which advances are 
made frequently to cojitivatois 

Q--*-Prom what you have seen in your long experience, do you think 
that the people who take opium habitually, generally end by taking it^iji 
y ccessT - - 

A — I hav^ never come across a case oi excess in pp iiTO dunng the 
i ^le of my j;areer ' 

Q — Have you known cases in which officials have kgen dismissed .oi, 
dbggraced in consequence of the ^coholic habit ? 

A. — I cannot say I have, I don’t r^oll yt ft ny. 

Q.-— FromJhejgpium^ habit ? 

A— No ' 

Q. — Is there m your opinion, any cause for prohibiting the use of 
opium in tliese provinces except for medicinal purposes ? 

A —No, certainly not 

Q. — Can medical use he distinguished from non-medieal use ? 

A,— No, (tpium IS iistni medicinally, at first, for insomnia, irntation of 
the nerves and inalartR, I believe 


Q*— Do you think any system lor the use of opium medicinally 
otij^ could he properly worked ? 

A,-^ don’t think it could I do not see how any such provision could 
be mad0 bfigause the consumption of opium among|^ people of over is 

l^-^Vr^aido the Natives of these provinces think of prohibition 7 

A,-*-*^ not think that thay think about it at all , they have 
imA of it but' they cau give no opmion on the subject , they cannot un- 
derstand it. 1%ey all, 1 may add, say that (»pi|}m is of sne]^ general use 
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that it wooU be xmpoBaible to piobibit its consumption, ^nd that it 
would be a great hardship to do so 

Q Would the people in your part be wilhng to bear a part of the 

cost of prohibition 7 

A — Certainly not. . 

Q Is there any« part of your Excise System winch ought to be 

altered on moral grounds • 

A —1 do not consider the opium shops can be altered, and the 
opium licensee very generally sells as a moodi The opium vendor in the 
agricultural tracts generally sells as a moodt^ but that is not the case m 
town 


Q — What do you say is generally the size of the circle m which there 
IS an opium shop ? 

A -I should think about fifty square miles 


Q — Do the same classes generally use both opium and alcohol 7 
A-So “ 


Q — If they use the one, they do not use the other 
A — ^ ^hoT loused bjr the Jpw* 
classes. Al^l^ most considerably by those of the writer class if belong- 


ing to the better class 


o Tllf the use of opium was checked would some other stimulant 
I^e its place? 

AlJ^^ertainly. 

Q.— Can you give us any information of the magnitude of the in- 
terests bound up in opium m your distnct 7 

A — For these I refer you to the statement appended to my note. 
The number of licenses collected m 1882>93 was 687,157 and the sum dis- 
bursed over eighty lacs It is iril^ossible to say how the withdrawal of 
this amount would aSect the country, but it would mean a very consider- 
aUe reduction in rents Eighty lacs represents to the poor ryots of this 
country what £4,000,000 would represent to tlie Bntish labourer and 
small cultivator. 

Q — By Mr Pease — ^You state in your note that you have met 
with no case of the use of opium for non-medical purposes » 

A — »I meant to say that it commences with the medical use, and is 
continued 

Q —Do you mean to say that apart from opium altogether, poppy 
cultivation would pay if there were only the seed 7 
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A.— Tas. The poppy seed jg need for th e menq fitttee. ojf oil and 
leJaa ^need forc ^ T> nr^ in 

Q,— Poppy cultivation would pay if there was no opium grown. 

A.— Ye£.. eyeiy see r of opi um produces aome two maunds of poppy- 

jj^and for^Rs 

Q~So that^e money tlie cultivators would get for opium would 
be clear gam and profit? * 


A. — Yes, though sometimes there is only two seers of Poppy to the 
Ugha, and then it would not 

Q.~If |t cultivator is refused a license to grow, does he pay less 
rent? 

A. — It would very much depend upon the crop 

Q.— The Zemindar would reduce the rent if any other crop was 
grown? 

A. — ^Most probably, but I cannot say for certain. 

Q. — W e were told by Mr Rivett Camac yesterday that the Zemmdar 
has no interest to put pressure upon the *ryots ? 

A — That may be in the N -W Provinces but in Behar there is the 
Permanent Settlement 

Q. — Can a Zemindar raise or lower rents according to whether a 
particular cultivator gets permission to grow upon his land? 

A.— If the (usammart ryot sowed poppy upon land the rent would be 
raised usually a third, if it was not grown I imagine it would be reduced., 
Poppy lands require four or five years* cultivation to come mto thorough 
beanng. * 

Q._Do you receive from year to year official intimation as to the 
amount of land which should be devoted to opium 7 

A. — ^The quantity of opium to be produced. We are forbidden to 
exceed the average of the area of the previous five years. I think withm 
the last three or four years there has been a reduction of ten per cent all 
round., 

Q.— Was there enhancement of rents or not? 

A.— For poppy cultivation ? I do not know. 

Q.— »By the Maharaja of Durbhanga . — ^There is a special rate on 
poppy lands! 

A.— Yes. 

Q.-^l8 it not the customary rule to rent lands according to its qual- 
ity and not aceording to the crop? 
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A —It 18 80, ^ 

Q —therefore, if the tenant chooses to g^row poppy, the landlord 
cannot ask for enhanced rent? 

A —That 18 a point of law , I cannot say. Poppy land is already 
charged high, and poppy and tobacco lands are about the same. 

•Q 11 the cultiyation of the poppy is stopped, the ryots could ask 

fop a reduction? 

A I suppose it depends upon the crop itself 

There is one point in connection with the opium monopoly which has 
probably escaped notice, that, it enables cu ltivators to manreve theiy 
afitn nf -tlm ZcnundarT Wfio. M 
for fear the ryots should be entitled tojcompe naation 

Q._By Mr Fanshawe — Explain what you mean. 

A — ^Improvements are registered under the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
and if a ryot, who makes these, is ejected, he is entitled to compensation* 
For instance, we get him to make a well , the money is advanced without 
interest, the ryot makes the well This constitutes an improvement, and 
if he is ejected, he is entitled to cSmpensation 

Q — By Mr Pease — Diinng what penod are these advances repaid ? 

A — I am not aware 

aTidenna of Pootor aft>yiiard, msdloal oflloar ia oluffga of tire 

Agaaoy. 

Q — By Sir Wilham Boberts —Before you assumed charge of your 
present office, what services had you in India? 

A. — was in the Punjab, the N -W P , Behar , with Native troops 
of all ranks, over 5000, and of all classes. They were Sikhs, Bajpoots, 
Bogras, Hmdustanis and various Punjabis 

Q — In this opium factory, how many are employed 

A — ^The maximum number employed was 2,758 and the minimum 
n umber 606. — — 

Q — ^Altogether you have had experience of different kinds? 

A— Between these two services, 1 was in civil employ, as civil 
Surgeon of gurdwan and Nuddea These are particularly malaiial di8*« 
tncts, so mucn so, feat. In l^uddea , the population between the two last 
censuses had decreased over per ^ nt fr om m^na 

Q —Have you had any opportunities of judging how for the opium 
habit prevails 

A.«I thmk it IS always difficult to form an opinion as to how many 
men take opium, unless some ^ects are apparent. I know that troops 
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Q. — ^Is opium served out to them ? 

A.— OJSl i^tive service, it is , in cantonments it is not served out 
Q — In these regiments did you observe any ill effects from opium ? 

A. — I can only remember one man, a Sikh, who was an opiun^nsater, 
to a rather larger extent than usual He took ^out thirty gra ms dady^ 
and mostly he was stupid, so much so, that it waT d^iO'M 1£o*'"^Mon"" 
him 

Q. — Can you say, from the looks of the men who took it, that there 
was anythmg like disease'’ 

A. — ^No ; I have been surprised to find men pointed out as opium- 
eaters, but I could not say they were so 

Q —Did you sec anything in the shape of disease 7 
^ certainly not 

Q — In reference to your other experiences of the effects of opium, 
did you observe a considerable consumption of opium amongst the people'’ 
A — No . certa inly not As far as the fac^rxji and s were concern- 
ed, I don’t believe theTc^ su me opium One sees them all day long, 
their duties are severe, and one would catch them tnp, if they did 
consutne it , but it is unknown in fact I have made very searching 
enquiries from the officers of the factory, but I could not hear of any 
case of opium-eating amongst them 

Q — ^There are malarial distncts about Burdwan and t’atna 7 
A — There is a certain amount in Patna, but not so much as in 
Lower Bengal 

Q, — Childre n are subiect to malaria 7 

A — I think they are very_8i ib | ect, '’nd the effects iinon th em are 
mo re disast rous They have spleens enlarged malariifl*c ac1^^^ 
been born of midanai mothersT^Kut^Tra^ not seen 

» •' II m I K 

any. 

Q.-Ssu(»-ti»>ak ^ 

A . I do not think 80. because, m such distncts, other 

jlfflBamrni flWfih ft** .oon^^ nts diafetes, jpre^, an d thfi ^JpaoSE^ 

Q — 

V.: A ^It If aot possible to get medical prescriptions by a great part 

6( tbc popujation, and they have to use it. 

Q — ^Is not medical advice withm their reach 7 
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^Ylth R pnni]fii±tnn x aaa an assistant surgeon and 

^veral hospital assistants, andtnere were five dispensanea scatteiyi * 
but, m spite of all that, there are large numbers wto^ 
cannot ayail themselyes of these In many ;(rillag6S thefe are hakims, but 
their knowledge is small. 

Q — Is the opium made at tlie factory, which is used as a domestic 
ren edy? 

A — It is o pium o btained from licensed \endors which is used, and ^ 
that mustjiave been manufactuTed'irt*t!ie*fa(*toi^ • 

Q — You haye paid some attention to the analysis of the yarions ^ 
cla<«^es of opium, what are the diifereuces between Persian, Indian and 
other opium 

A — This note has been compiled from the laboratory records, 
[vdtuess reads out and hands in the statement ] 

Q — You are aware tha^ opium is an extremely couiphcated subs- 
tance, can you tell us whether t he effects produ ced by the Jjidian drug are 
the same here as those pipdu^d ^ our mSTcmaropiimi in Eu^anS? 

A ^^!^^3?he distinction is marked Smyrna opium, the official drug 
111 use m iTufOpeTconS^^ niucTi Targer preparation of morphia and a 
smaller proportion of narcotine* People wlio use Indian Opium rogulaily, 
uie coiisumnig more narcotiiie In India we supply two kinds of medual 
opium, one m cakes and one in powder 

Q — Indians use opium much more freely than Europeans do at 
home/ 

A — I belieye so 


Q — The yanety of opiULi sent out for medical use is called Patna 
garden opihm, and it is sent out for general use 7 

A — It 18^ aH garden opi u m . there is no special test for medical 
opium — practic^ly fliere is nc^AdJerence. ^ 

Q — There are no lU §S^,ts from the use oi opium on the generaji ^ 

healilioftCT^^W ^ 

A,— 

Q — Haye you noticed any m their moral faculties 
A. — haye not seen any. 

Q. — By Mr. Pease: — What is the difference between medical and 
•ther opium ? 



tte dep»e of «anBistenCT M-riyad, 

Q — .Whatj. IS the object of making anj difference with process 7 
A.— The result is different ; medical opinm to the tpn^ and sight 
hi not ftg j(t bkari opfaim . 

Q — Xtifi aualy.ii§^thejaii>ft7 

rt has the.sam e siCfepjiaJ(».-IMWT»., 

Q — jBy Mr Wilson — ^Medical opium is not in cakes in tlie same 
;iraj as the other ? 

^ A. — It is*the aamo . opium dried at the ste^ t abh ^s ; until all_H^ the 

e vaporated . 

Q.«-«The difference realjy is one as to moisture , the chemical com- 
position IS the same? 

^ III,,,--- . 

* A — Ye^ o pium for Chiiia^ seventy-five, medicinal, niin^ty, abkan, 

yinetv 

Q — By Mr Mowbray — Do you say that opium is actually served 
tat to the troops upon service ! 

A — T believe it is, I know that opium is taken on expeditions, and 
il IS taken as a ration in the supplies 

Q — Hy Mr Fanshawe —What regiments hnn' yon served m 

A — Xl» 2 jwIPJS« the 2jid B JX* ( Sikhi ) 4JlUift4MaUUa29'Kte‘l» 
B^^ttery . ( all^^Sikhs ) the P unjab Garnson Batt(»rj, the 1st SiWis, a 
ijdngjif ihe 4.tb, thej^fli^kh^ 'tlie^h^ 

SSie^arU reg>»^g^ty t he 27th, P> I. and also the 2-8rd Ghurkhaj^id 
i Twing ijf the 2-5 Ghurkhas Opi^ was serve3'*dht to'thi* Sikhs 
Q — To what particular regiments was it served out as a ration ? 

A. — The 4 til Sik hs and 2-5 Ghukhas I refer t o ^ 

Q,— By Mr Wilson — Do I understand that flic SJths were 
■mpplie d with opium as a ration 

XT^^T^as not connected with the issue of rati ons , 

Q ■"■ jphere was a lim it Aftihe>flpantit|y^? 

^ A,— Oh yes, there was a limit, but T do not remember the quantiW 
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T1i 8 llojiiil ConunisBion on Opp. 


ttoW O Pr O otoael Mbnt Biamtfu STltooe. 

By Sir William Boberts. — Q — ^Please ptate your position ni the 
Medicid Service 

A — I am at present Inspector -General of Civil Hospitals m Bengal 
I am, and have been, m the service for nearly twenty-nine years 

Q. — Kindly tell ns what service you have had 

A. — I was for more than five years in Rajputana where opium is 
very largely used by the people I have been four years in Malwa, where 
it IS extensively cultivated ; I was for five years in the Punjab where 
it IS also largely taken by the Sikhs, and twelve years in a large practice in 
Calcutta I have been^six times ^n frontier expeditions, some of them 
itvolving great hardships I have had considerable expenence of jail 
management, and dunng all my service have had large expenence of 
opium-eaters I also visited China when I was on furlough 

Q — ^When was your attention first drawn to the opium question ? 

A — ^My attention was first drawn to the opium question in Lanc^hire 
dunng the time of the cotton famine, and the Amencan war, when I was 
assistant to the House Surgeon of Stockport Infirmary Applications 
used to be frequently made to the infirmary for a supply of opium by 
people who were then too poor to buy it ; the apphcations were invanably 
rejected, and the parties were warned against the danger of using opium 
1 was much struck with the fact ^at opium was so commonly used, and 
habitual smokers of ten or fifteen grams of opium a day seemed to be no 
worse for it. I would not have beheved that such was the case 

Q. — ^Do you connect with that the partial famine in Lancashire 7 

A. — They were people who were m the habit of takmg opium, and 
only came to the hospital for it, because they could not buy it for them- 
selves It had no connection with the famme. 

Q — In what form would they take the opium 7 

A —They took it generally m the shape of pills, and sometimes in 
a liquid shape. 

Q. — What has been your expenence in Rajputana and Malwa t 
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A ~|ii l«dui my ezpenenoe has been yeiy much the same. Dnnng 
the famine of 1868-69 numbers of bnlf-starved people, most of tkttn re- 
fugees from other States, were treated in the hospital at fihurtpore, and 
tiiey appeared to haye suffered comparatiyely httle. A large number of 
them were accustomed to take opium in small pills, never exceeding two 
or three grams, without apparen% any effect save to their comfort and 
enjoyment In aD ordmary cases we had no idea that the patient was an 
opium-eater until he asked for opium I know of no cntenon by which a 
moderate opmm-eater can be recognised Many of them acknowledged 
that they had acquired the habit, and many of them, especially those who 
were sepoys, and knew that the Bntieh officers were apt to look with sus- 
picion on them, would deny the fact, and only confess it under pressure 
from medical officers I have known repeated instances of this. 

Q.— You are now speaking of opium taken m moderation Were 
they incUned to increase the dose 

A .. — In my experience they were not Many do increase it, but m 
the ayerage man there is no necessity to increase the dose, and I don’t 
think they do increase it I have seen* opium taken in excess, by what 
1 call an opium drunkard, which, perhaps, is a misnomer, because in this 
country opium is more eaten than drunk 

Q, — What evil results have you observed m the opium drunkard ? 

A,— The regular opium drunkard is a most pitiable object , he is a 
lean, emaciated, dried-up, and altogether broken-down, and good-for- 
nolhing wretch , but I have seen, comparatively speakmg, very few of 
them. I don’t think any organic disease is produced by excess in opium 
eatmg ; but a large number of these who thus suffer take to opium- 
eatipg. 

Q.— Do yon tliink that some of them are diseased 7 

A.— -Yes, the great majonty of them, but I think that in a great 
majority of cases, tlie cause of the taking of opium in excess is that they 
have suffered from some painful or wastiug disease which calls for the 
easei which opium-oatmg gives No doubt some take it for sensual 
enjoyment 

Q,«.Do you mean by that, enjoyment similar to what many people 
experienSe m taking morphia ? 

A^Rioept that the feeling which opium produces is probably 
^pnre marked. Certainly the feeling which opium gives is much more 
marked tima that gi>cn by morphia. 
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Q^Then, may I take it from yoa iiat eren opmm jfronkeimeBS, 
pure and simple, does not, so far as you know, develop aay organic 
disease ? 

I have never seen a case that I should distinctly put down to 

the effects of opium. • * 

Q —In your experience, the va«it maionty of Indian opium-eaters 
take it moderately 7 

A — Gertamly. 

Q — What would you call the average dose of a moderate opium- 
eater ? 

A.— I cannot give a numerical unit. A pice worth will last some 
persons one or two or three days others take two pice worth a day. In 
my expenence many took a pice worth daily %nd a good many two pioe 
worth. Again, a very much larger number make it last two, three, or Wr 
days A pice worth means four grams Two grams are a very fair daily 
allowance, but a good many take four and eight grains. When you go 
•beyond that, you are getting to dkeess 

Q — What effect has opium on moderate eaters ? 

A. — It supports and comforts them, especially when under exertion 
or exposure It enables them to do a great deal on what seems to 
Europeans an insufficient diet. And I beheve it acts as a prophylactic, 
especially against diarrhoea, rheumatism, malanal fever, dysentery and 1 
think I might add, diabetes 

Q — What, m yonr expenence, was the effect of opium upon Sikhs 
and Rajputs? 

A — As a race, the Sikhs and Rajputs are two of the finest 
races in India, and anybody kn<]}ving India would say so , they are a 
very martial race, and a very considerable proportion of them take to 
the opium habit I cannot give you any numencal proportion, because 
I have not studied the subject 

Q — I understand that opium is <3erved out to the native troops on 
the march ? 

A — ^I have never heard of opium being actually served ojit, but I 
think the commissariat takes a supply to sell to the sepoys ou the march, 
in order that there might be no difficulty kbout the sepoys getting opinm 
when they want it 

Q — Have you any expenenee of China 7 
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' ^visited it m 1874, and ms there for abotit three weeks. It 

sthick me that the phy^iiqae of the common people was very good, and I 
was much struck by two Chinamen who carried me about m Hongkong, 
and who both said they smoked opium I have never seen finer men ; 
they earned mq up the steep streets of Hongkong with perfect ease 

Q — ^What 18 your expenence of opium-eaters, who are men of busi- 
ness in Calcutta 7 

A — ^There is a large class of some of the greatest business men in 
Calcutta wlio are opium-eaters, bold speculators who can hold their own 
with anybody These are the Marwanes who are supposed to come from 
Marwar, imRajputana, and 1 know from long practice among them that 
many of them take opium I think that few men, who have once made 
it a practice to take opium, ever give it up, as few men who smoke or 
drink in moderation in other countnes, give up their dnnk or tobacco , 
but they could, if they wished, give it up without any difficulty or dan- 
I have never known a Native come to the hospital to lie cured of the 
opium habit I have never known them give up under advice I am speak- 
ing mainly of cases of disease where I»have advised them to give it up 
For many years 1 don’t remember ever having interfered with a patient’s 
opium habit I treated cases absolutely without reference to that 
habit It did not interfere witli my treatment m any way, I think that 
in the case of the opium drunkard, there is great difficulty in giving it up , 
he finds it extremely diffioulty to do so But it is not the opium which 
he cannot conquer, but the initial weakness of will which led to the on- 
ginal excess. He has so little power of self-control that he cannot nerve 
himself to undergo the amount of discomfort attendant upon the rebn- 
quishment of a habit 

Q. — In Indian jails, opium is not allowed 

A — The mle is that all opium foimd on a prisoner on admission is 
to be (^fiscated, and he is not allowed to get any, and smugghng opium 
into jail IS punishable as a jail offence , and I beheve that, as a role, the 
supply of opium is cut off at once and entirely People say that the men 
got it by smuggling I should be sorry to say that they never do, but 
I think they must be exceptions I think our jail disciplme is suffi- 
ciently good to make it difficult for every opium eater to easily supply 
himself.* No doubt it can be done casually. 1 have known and heard of 
considerable temporary suffering caused by the stoppage of opium, bat it 
has never led to any dangerous results, and the suffenng passes off m a 
U&t days* ; but m extreme cases they suffer for a long tune. Even then 
get free in lime. 1 have known a considerable number of bad caaee 
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among Europeans imd Eurasians, but in onl;f one case did it kad to 
death, and even in that ease it would be hard to saj that o^mm wa%^ 
cause. In that case the man was overworked and had insufficient food, 
and was often drenched to the skm every night by heavy ^ews. Opium 
might have been^a factor in the case, but^t was not the only factor. 

Q The evidence given before us almost unanimously suggests 

the fact that opium does not produce any known organic change but it has 
f)e 0 n stated by several witnesses that the haljntual taking of opium makes 
a person more hable to disease Is that yonr opinion ? 

A — 1 can understand that m the case of the opium drunkard, al- 
though it has not been my experience , but with moderate .opium-eaters, 
1 beheve the exact contrary to be the truth In the first Maranzn Ex- 
pedition in 1891, we marched without trouble through constant rain, and 
sometimes 20 degrees of frost , the men ware very hard-worked , there 
were excessive cold winds and storms, and the men were wet to the skin 
every day • 40 of them were frost-bitten, yet the death-rate was only 7 3 
per cent, about half the death-rate of those who were doing nothing in 
cantonments • 

Q —What has been the effect of opium on the moral character ? 

A — As far as 1 know, the moderate use of opium has no effect 
on the moral character, and even excess does not lead to the commission 
of violent cnmcs The opium drunkard only* seeks to be let alone If 
poor, he may be led to petty thefts to supply himself with opium, and 
m many instances patients who do not wisli to give up the habit bring 
opium with them, and lie unblushingly about it It is the same thing 
in the case of alcohol they swear that they have not touched a drop 
of liquor when probably they reek of alcoliol I think that in both 
these cases, there is a want of moral control , it is not the alcohol or the 
opium , it IS the want of self-control in the patient The worst result 
I saw was in the case of a fine young woman who deliberately prostituted 
herself durmg the Lancashire cottop famine, m order to get money to 
buy opium 

Q.— What do you thmk generally of the value of dietetic opium 
among stunnlants 7 

A.— I think it one of the mos# harmless, useful and necessary 
blessings that man can have I think k is God’s best gift, as opmm 
was characterised by Dr. George. 

Q —Is there anything else yon would like to mention ? 
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A*-^I believe, althongh 1 have no evidence to offer on the point, 

if a mi^ accustomed to opium were to be effectively denied it,-*-o{ tlie 
possibility of which I have great doubts, because it is so easily smug- 
g1e(l,*«>-he will, take to other stimulants, and if he takes to ganjaor alcohol, 
the last stage of that man will be very much worse than the first. 
Two grains being taken as the amonnt taken m one day,* a year’s 
supply would fit into a box 2^^ x x , it would take two years’ supply 
for a man who takes one gram a day, and half a year’s supply for a ma n 
takmg a pice worth daily , and any native could so easily conceal it m 
his loin cloth or his pugree that you would have to atnp him naked before 
you could find it. It would be almost impossible that you could support 
a policy of tliis sort of espionage, and I don’t believe that the people 
would stand it 

Q '—Do you, m the wurse of your duties, mix very largely with 
medical men ui the Indian service ? 

A. — ^Not only m the Indian service, but m the medical staff, and 
with a largo number of native medical practitioners, University graduates 
of sorts. • 

Q.— Are the views you express held very generally by the profession 
in India? 

A — By all but an infinitesimal minority , we medical men who 
have practical expenence in India are practically at one. 

Q —I suppose you know the suggested reason why natives of India 
should take to the use of opium, and tolerate it ? 

A. — I think it a race question Practically, lookmg all round the 
world, we find that each nation has its own habits All mankind want 
stimulants of some kind The Northern nations of Europe take to a 
spirit stimulant In the south of Europe spints are much less used, and 
^ne IS generally taken as a stimulant , northern nations are able to 
take a quantity of spints which m the tropics kills them off. Spints are 
al^solutely unsuited to the tropics Opium is the best stimulant and 
the people of this country have found it to be a necessity In the north, 
spirits, like everything else, are liable to abuse, but as moderate men and 
the great majority take it, it not only does no harm, but it is taken with 
considerable comfort 

There* is also one practical pomt which has been brought up m 
eritooe by several precedmg witnesses Everybody admits that opium 

be allowed for medical purposes , with that reservation, it has been 
f4l possible by some to prohibit the use of opium The last report of 
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medical iosiatations points out as a matter of fact that, m a population of 
over seventy millions, only 2 J per cent, get any benefit from -lihe Qovm- 
ment medical institutions There are no doubt a certain number of pn- 
vate hospitals, but the great bulk of the people have no medical advice, 
unless ^ey go to haids and haktm who ^ve no real qualifications, are 
not regisWed, and must be allowed to give certificates for the supply of 
opium, and there is nothing to prevent any man from setting up for his 
own hatd or hahim and from what I know of the native character anybody 
who could give four annas could easily got a certificate In this 
way, you will not decrease tiie consumption of opium, but will sunply 
embarrass the Government 

By the President.— Q —Have you any particular experience of the 
use of opium ? 

A — 1 have myself been an opium-eater in a very strange way, but I 
trust I shall not be considered to be one now My first experience was 
during a professional examination I had to undergo when suffering from 
a severe attack of influenza cold Thirty drops of laudanum taken to m- 
duce sleep acted as a charm It removed tlie stupidity induced by the 
cold, cleared my brain, and enabled me to go through the examination. 
Before taking the laudanum my bram was so clouded that I could not 
bring to mind what I had learned, but the effect of the dose was to brmg 
the whole of my books clearly before me Again, m 1871-72 when, m 
charge of the advance hospital in the Lushai expedition, I had nearly 
2,000 sick and wounded passing through my hands in less than three 
montiis Sometimes there were 400 at a time m hospital, and I had dunng 
most of the time only one hospital assistant and no nurse, order* 
hes or clerks to help me I began the campaign with a severe attack of 
fever which kept recnrnng every few days, and I believe I should have 
broken down, but for haviug resorted to opium 1 may have taken 
opium thirty or forty times 1' never exceeded a gram of it, never han- 
kered for more, and had no difficulty m stopping it It sustained and 
comforted me I have taken it some ten times since, always under 
circumstances of great fatigue and exposure, and always with the same 
result. 

By Mr Pease — Q.— When siiffermg from great exertions a- nd 
resorting to the aid of opium, you resorted to it as a stimulant* and not 
for any other purpose ? 

A. — ^As a stimulant. It also arrested waste of tissue and enabled me 
to do more than I could otherwise have done. 
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Q,**- Would not there be a corresponding degree of depression after- 
wards ? « 

^ don’t think opium has that effect unless taken in large quan- 
titbs* t found no reaction or depression whatever 

Q.— -Do you find that persons in the habit of taking opium are 
eqnidly snsceptible to the effects of other drugs ? 

A . — I think so 

Q.— -You spoke of opium-eaters as being under the influence of a 
weak will. Would not the effect of the opium be to weaken the power of 
the will ? 

A.— I CQuld not give any definite opinion 

Q.— You made a quotation from Dr Gregory Was he not at that 
«1ime alluding to opium as a medicine, and not when taken as an mdul- 
genoe 7 

A.— -No doubt But iii many cases the habit has begun for the 
IfoUef of pain, and people find it so comforting that they go on with it 

Q.— Are you in favour of reducing the facilities for obtaimng 
dtiitun ? * 

A.— -I don’t think tliat at all necessary 

By Mr Wilson — Q —You refer in the second paragraph of your 
printed statement to a person m Lancashire who would take four ounces 
of laudanum daily Wu^ that the case of the young woman of whom 
you spoke ? 

A.— Yes , she came to ask for opium because she had no means of 
getting it. 

Q,— Pour ounces of laudauiun would cost a considerable sum 7 

A«— Yes, but her husband was a well-to-do operative, and she had 
bereft able to get it up to the time of the cotton famine , they were all 
turned out of the works, and she came to us for opium, but we refused to 
giteit. 

Q.— You referred to the Miranzai expedition, and said that many of 
, tke sepoys used opium. You cannot give the proportion 7 * 

, A.-^t have never made a numencal calculation, but it was well 

luiown that the Sikh sepoys took opium, although many of them would 
^|0iiyit. ascertained that of the forty men who were frost-bitten none 

opium eaters. 

* tfj^Q.-Opiuai-eaaters and non-opium-eaters alike stood the hardship 
Ollb campaign 7 

f .w 
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A —Yes ; I don’t suggest that the non-opium-eaters jdied faster. 
The real cause of the danmished death-rate is to be found m the admwafile 
arrangements made by the Government for the comfort, feeding, and 
shelter of the troops 

Q — I don’t remember whether you read this passage in your state- 
ment “ I believe it sharpens the mental faculties, bnghtens the wits, 
and improves the physical powers ” Then why don’t you take it vour- 
self 

A — I believe so I don’t take it because I don’t find it necessary, 
I think ray wits are bright enough Senonsly, I tliinlc it^ does have 
that effect, especially under the circumstances under which I have taken 
it, and should always take it 

Q — I wish to know whether you regard it as valuable mainly under 
peculiar eiicurastancos of distress, oi whetliei you mean to say that it 
lias those effects upon habitual opium-eateis thioughout life'^ 

A — I am not in a position to answer that, but I know that it kept 
my head clear when I tliought*! nuglit lail in my examination Tt 
(learod iny brains in a most woncleilul way 

Q — J think I may take it that, as a niattei ol fact, you do not re- 
(oinnierid it as a practice hi pmsons who wish to have sharp brains ? 

A — I would not recoimneudlt 

Q — Have you recommendt'd anybody to take it regnlaily ^ 

A — ^i^o, ceitamly nut foi that pm pose 

Q — Then m reference to yoiii own experience, when you were suffer- 
ing from that severe mfluen/a cold, yon were taking it as a medicine? 

A — Yes, in that case That showed me the value of it That was 
before I had any experience in otlicr places When I was a student I 
took it temporarily for a mcdicaf purpose Afterwards I took it as a 
stimulant 

Q — Speaking generally, I want to know whether the evidence you 
have been giving is limited especially to eating, dnnkmg, or smoking / 

A — I have practically no experieuce^of smoking, except iii the case 
of the two men at Hongkong to whom I have alluded The ^reat major- 
ity of the people of this country take opium as a pill In Hajputana 
especially, m a few cases, it is made into a solution and drunk A Certain 
number of people in the large cities of India, especially wlicre are 

Chinese, learn the habit of smoking, but I have no expnierice to speak 
ot My experience is of eating or dnnkmg 
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* were jearB in Rajpntana We have had some diffi- 

oofigr in asoertaining what proportion of the people who are called Bajputs 
ate reallj Bajputs ? 

A, — You may practically take the whole population. They are not 
•8 pure Bajputs There are numerous mixed races among them, but as 
far as my knowledge goes, all of them take opium much in the same pro- 
portion. 1 could not reduce it to a numencal figure 

Q. — In consequence of some difficulty which was felt I referred to 
Gazetteer^ and he gives tlie population of Bajputana at ten 
asfllion odd,^and the number of the Eajput class as half a million or 
m per cent, of the whole j)opulatiou 

A.-«^My remark refers to the whole population 

Q«-*-Do you know the view of the Amencaii missionary. Dr. 
Buutly, who has lived for years in Bajputana 

A.— I don’t. 

Q.— Amongst other things he says natives of Rajputana have a 
practice of dnnking milk with opium, perhaps to ward off some of its 
^ effects. On the other hand, those who take opium can be detected at a 
'glance. Is that your experience? 

A. — I beheve there are indications when opium is taken in excess 
but there is not the least indication where opium is moderately used 
The average moderate opium-eater is absolutely unrecognisable 

Q, — ^Then further on Dr Huutly says “ During seven years of 
constant intercourse with them, I have never met a native who considered 
the drug harmless ” That is not your opinion 

A, — Certainly not 

Q — He goes onto say that on% careful inquiry of one hundred 
oases he found nearly forty per cent practiced the habit to stimulate the 
sexual appetite'’ 

A. — I believe that a certain number of men do take it as an aphrod- 
isiac under a deluded idea of its effect I don’t beheve it has that pro- 
pwfy. WheneTOT^Wynew aphrodisiac is started, every chemist will tell 
JOB titttr there is a tremendoos msh upon it Natives probably do prac- 
tioe the habit for that purpose , I have not made any particular enquiry 

Q.— .Po you know a work by Dr. Bussell on malana aud the ea- 
>||Mrgement of the spleen? Is it not a work of oonsiderable authority on 
ae^point? 
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A. I h»ve glanced tiurongli the book. It ms many years agp. 

I don’t it has had any large circulation, but I have nd doubt from 
what I know of Dr Bussell that the work ought to be yaluable. 

Q You have used the expression that it is very much a race ques- 
tion Can you apply such a term to India? , 

A — Perhaps “climatic question” would have been better. The 
races in India are very numerous It is clear from the illustration I gave 
that I meant chmatic question 

By Mr Handas Vehandas — Q — ^Do you ever take alcohol? 

A — I take alcohol, but in strict moderation 

Q,— You say yon have taken opium forty or fifty times* Why did 
not you take alcohol ? 

A — ^I did not take alcohol, because I could not get it. I should 
liave taken if I could have got it 

Q —Have you given up taking opium ^ 

A — Yes, afterwards I gave it up 

Q — Smcc giving up taking opium, have you taken more alcohol 
than usual? 

A — ^No, no more than usual 

By Mr Fanshawe. — Did I understand you to say that m your ex- 
perience opium was largely used as an aphrodisiac ? 

A — I have no expenence There is nothmg m opium which can 
luMOLthat effec t ^ 

Q — Do you know the dose people take as an aphrodisiac 

A — I cannot say. 

Q — ^Can you give any intimation as to the age, speaking generally, 
at which the classes of Bajputs and Sikhs begin to take opium ? 

A. — In Bajpntana it is generally begun with children ; sometimes 
it IS continued lu boyhood, but sometimes it is given up; sometimes 
mothers give it to their infants to ke^ them quiet, while they themselves 
arc at work I have seen children of three or four years take opium m 
Ba]putana and the Punjab, but they give it up at intervals 

Q — You said that there were some of the finest races of men in 
Bajputana In usmg that expression yon are referring to tlie Bajput 
proper 

A — I am refernng to the whole population of Rajputana, There 
ere a number of fine men among races which are not related to the Baj- 
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^fxU and Dobras for instance , and there are people of very 
imaged blood who are as fine and plucky men as you could wish to see. 

' Q— <*Then the opium habit is equally common among Bajputs 
pro^r^ and other classes of men in Bajputana? 

A.—I thidk so. 


By Sir William Boberts — Q — Will you §tate your position ? 

. A — I am Superintoudent of tlie Presidency General Hospital, and 
bfjpve had a long Indian servico and practice in my profession 

Q — What means have you had of becoming acquainted with the 
bptim habit m India ? 

A — have been a hospital physician and surgeon for nearly the 
irhole of my service in India 1 have served in tlie Medical College in 
Oalcutta, and also in Bangoon and Dacca I was for a long time Civil 
Surgeon of Dacca, but lor only seven years of that period did I actually 
reside m Dacca Besides hospital expenence I have also been medical 
lEifficer of two lar ge jails, and have repeatedly had medical chaise of one 
df those jails, and I have also had charge ol a Lunatic Asylum m Dacca, 
Where there w er^ 220 lu na tics , for seven years, and have also had consi- 
derable experience of the large province of Bengal generally, and liave 
been often consulted by the Goveniinent of Bengal 
' ' Q — I understand you have paid much special attention to the opium 

"qiimstion Will you give us your expenence of the consumption of opium 
in Bengal’ 

A. — I have made a number of calculations with regard to the con- 
l^mnptiou of opium in India and especially in Bengal At page ninety- 
of the collection of papers on the consumption of opium in India 
jpublished on the 9th January, 1892, the consumption is stated to be 
jUiffieient to furnish a daily ^ le of a quarter of an ounce to about 
'^1&0»OOO people , that comes to twenty-two and a half grains per 1,000 of 
po{»ulation of Bengal, or ei ght grains per j||^ad of the population for 
<1^ w^oie of India, men, women, and children, and the cost of this would 


be fej p^j pice p er annum The cost of dnnks consumed in England is 
15s. per head of the population per annum With regard to the 
proportion of opium to each opium-eater, no estimate can be made, but, 
^^png a low ^timate, it would give about 400 grams per annum to each 
opium-eater, or a little more than a grain a day. That would make 
fi^&m-eaters about twenty per c^nt oi the adult male population In the 
Lgwer Provinces of Beng.d, 1,942 maunds of opium are supphed for con- 
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sttmpiion That mi^ fifteen and ahalf grams per head of tilie tM>piilation, 

or according to the same calculation, BOO grams per annum each con- 
sumer, or a little below the daily average for each opium-eater. The 
amounts vanes m different parts of Lower Bengal A gentleman. Baboo 
Bejoy Madhub Mukerjee, Sub-Dmsional Officer of Soopore, in Bhagul- 
pore, furnished me the other day with some information He stated that 
the quantity obtained from the treasury there was three maunds for a 
population of 600,000, which amounts to twelve and ahalf grains per annum 
per head of the population, or fifty grains to each consumer per annum 
He mentioned m explanation of the little opium used there that a large 
quantity of alcohol was consumed by the population, and he* considered 
that the two intoxicants were used in inverse proportion In the Sub- 
division of Eanaghat, which is close to Calcutta, where alcohol is used m 
small quantities, twenty-five to thirty giams per liead of the population, or 
about COO grams per animui is used by each consumer, which is nearly 
two grains a day. With regard to this there are two or three explana- 
tions The amount is very much smaller tlian is actually taken by the 
average consumer and it may .be that only a portion of the consumers 
use it dady, leaving a considerably larger quantity for the others, or there 
may be a considerable quantity of illicit opium in constant use My 
^evidence with reg.ird to the evil effects of opium upon the consumer in 
jlndia, wi th every op portiiiiitv of* observing its full effects, is almost 
fa^l qtelv in thn negative 

Q —But you have recognised that cases of the excessive u&e of 
opium occur ? 

A.— Yes, I have frequently met with natives who take opium iii 
excess I have not often noticed that an excessive quantity produced any 
deleterious effect In onojir o r perha psj ^hr ec instan ces^ I have seen 
its deleterious effects m the cqiiise of my experience of twenty years, 
effects which I trace directly to opium unaccompanied Tiy "any pre-existing 
disease * 

Q — Does your memory carry you sufficiently far back to remem- 
ber what was the condition of people who took opium to excess without 
any disease? 

A —It IS rather difficult to find a case exactly fulfilling this con- 
dition The first case brought prouimontly to my notice was that of a 
prisoner who was m the Bangoon Jail He died in Jiospital from 
chronic diarrhoea and the conclusion 1 came to, whetlior nghtly or wrongly 
ly was that the death was due to excess of opium Diarrhesa and 
dysenteiy are very common diseascb m India Heaili might have been 
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doe to other causes, bat the impression m mj mind at the time was that 
death was due to opium. Th at jy as ihe only case which showed the ev il 


Q. — ^You haye had considerable experience, haying been in charge of 
hospitals and ‘ jails and lunatic asylums Can you tell us whether the 
opium habit has been the cause of lunacy or the cause of crime 

A . — haye made a report on that point, which was published in a 
supplement to the Trulian Medical Gazette, which I now formally present to 
the Commission In tliat 1 liaye given my expenence with regard to illness 
caused by the opium habit The figures upon winch my opinion was partly 
based will be found at page twenty-seven of that supplement The statistics 
of the Bengal lunatic asylums are there given for ten years The number 
of admissions dunug those ten years was 2,202 , of that number 641 
wore aanja smokers or consumers of ganja in some form , 117 were drink- 
ers of alcohol, and onl y eight were opium-eaters 

Q^-TTnose were alleged causes, so tnat* a good many more of those 
may have been opium-eaters ? 

A — In each case in which a patient was entered as takmg ganja or 
opium or alcohol it was put down to that cause With regard to ganja 
there is no question in my mind that ganja is tlie cause in a very large 
proportion of cases in which it is put down as the alleged cause With 
regard to spints, my expenence is the same as the experience of asylums in 
England — ^twenty or twenty-five per cent With regard to opium-eating 
^pIWi cause of insanity What is put down 

m tlie papeF meant that those eight patients were lunatics who were 
MC||}8ta!d^ to take opium I have also collected statistics for Bombay, 
lEUngoon, anSTMadras, but they are not complete I can only give the 
Statistics for Bombay for three years, and for the Bangooii asylum for six 
years In Bombay there are also very .^cw opium-eaters detained as luna- 
tics, while the number of spmt-dnukers has very considerably increased m 
, the Colaba asylum, that is to say, a very considerably larger proportion of 
gpint-dnnkors are admitted there than in any other lunatic asylum 

Q —Will you give us the impression produced in your mmd by study- 
ing this question ? 


' * ' A^Iu the first place, opium-eating is eggentmlO^ a habit y ^u irej, 

alcohol and ganja are ij^xicants 
J»ln» the age of thirty or ' 

Q.— What do you consider tlie beginning of advanced life? 

A. — Forty yeal^, speaking ot natives of India, 
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Q — Do you think the people of India hare a peculiar iterance for 
opium j 

A — I have reason for believing that there is such toIe/|nce, and I 
believe that a great deal pf the agitation on the subject of ojpium is due to 
the difference in the effect of alcohol and especially morphia in European 
countnes The effect is much greater among people who use alcohol in 
India I t is also ^erfectly^qertain that all animals are not ^^l^^ffegj^ 
by opi um ^ made a number of experiments with ducks iwaia* 

iBa^ gi^ the enoraaous quantity of thirty grains to a duck weighing 
pounds, and in another of the same weight I have injected three grains of 
morphia. That would mean to a man of ten stone, 15 « 140 grams to a dose, 
or 1 ^ grains of morphia to every pound weight of his body , 1^ x 140 equals 
210 grams for one injection Beyond giviugjciso t o a certa in amoun^^j|^ggg§^ 
jii ^ anim als it seems to li^Vno effect , during the firsTiwo days they 
are quite the same, inquisitive as ducks always are, and eat their food as 
usual. Fowls after two or three days eat very little, and are evidently 
affected by the dose I made these experiments to satisfy myself that the 
statements made m the books are true, and I am now able to confirm 
them Then as to the natives of India having some peculianty m their 
constitution With regard to bodily temperature I made some experi- 
ments in 1872-73-74 as to the normal temperature of the bodies of natives 
as well as of Europeans I have drawn up the differences diagrammatical- 
ly , the three last fis[ures show the average temperature of men m Eng- 
land The difference m temperature mdicature indicates the difference in 
the tolerance of opium The figures show that the average temperature of 
the population here is nearly hall a degree higher than m England, and 
neaily a degree higher than that of Europeans living m Asia 

Q — Have you any distmct evidence of the difference of tolerance of 
Europeans and natives ? • 

A — ^We can give larger doses here than in England In acute 
TOiarrhoea I never give less than one drachm of laudanum to a native ; 

( that IS three times as much as I give m England The laudanum procu- 
rable is mostly obtained from England and made from Turkey opium 
I give a drachm dose freely without any hesitation to adults, but I think 
tile difference of constitution is to be chiefly noticed m reference to cbll- 
Aren m England The practice there is that opiUm should not be given 
fat all to English children under five years of age, and only then under 
I great precautions , but here in India we give it with hardly any preoan- 
Hions, even in children of a year old, in free doses We give it also to 
1 English children. But 1 am now referring to native children 
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Q, — A,nd do you obsem any difference of doses in the two 
cases ? \ 

A. — 'We giTe it more freely to native children than to English chil- 
dren Native mothers constantly give opium to their babies a day or 
two old, and tfie practice is continued up to the age of about four years. 
Most of the ayahs or nurses when they find a peevish, fretful child give 
it tiie same dose as tliey are accustomed to give to their own children, and 
the children die Such cases have fallen under my own expeiience I have 
never treated a native child for opium poisoning during twenty years* ser- 
I vice ; one has never been brought to hospital I think this tolerance 
of opium in the native is the product of all the mfiuences brought to bear 
the Native in the course of ages Living in a hot climate and on a 
fvegetable diet and abstinence from alcohol are the chief conditions 

Q — ^Lo you include the malarial constitution ? 

A — I am not sine that that gives tolerance 

Q — You are aware of certain diseases, like diabetes, that give toler- 
ance 

A — Yes, but I have not obseived "tolerance from malana though 
most of the people, I think, have more or less a malana taint Another 
{ proof of the difference of constitutions is to be found m the immunity of the 
i Natives of India f rom tvohoid f^ver Dr Harvey tells me that be has seen 
^ typhoid fever m natives, the diagnosis being confirmed by the post mortem^ 
J but he refers to a time long past T yphoid fever in a Native j^xtomely 
I rare A Native medical student may go through the whole of TGis cum- 
f culum without ever seeing a case of typhoid fever Dr Gibbons, who has 
* ham Patliologist lu the Medical Gollege for tlie last seven or eight years 

( has never seen the evidence of typhoid fever in a native in a post mortem 
mcammation, whereas m the General Hospital, which is open to Europeans 
Eurasians, there are from ten to twenty cases m a year I Imveu mar 
geatfldJ yativeiaL tohflid fever 

" Q — ^Do you say the same m regard to scarlet fever ? 

f A. —Yes, but that exemption applies also to Europeans I have seen 
/only one unquestionable case of scarlet fever in a European in India 

Qv — ^Have you made a special study of the effects of smoking 


Q®»m? 

A.— J[ have made it a special study The evil effects are considera- 
bly greater than anything that can be attnbuted to eating opium This 
is due chiefly to the conditions under which it is smoked It is smoked 
clubs or, till recently, m opium dens. It is a somal vice, like drmking 
^eohol, and the ^Qpnsequence is that opiuipi-smokiag is a vice of younger 
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people. I believe tibat madce2^-slnoking is more deleterious tlm ehmdf^ 
smoking I kave visited several shops of both kinds durmg the last 
three or four years, and have come to the conclusion y that maHah 
smoking does lead to greater evils than cKundu smokiHg I have 
made six or eight visits to them at different times The taking of 
opium does detenorate the morals of those who indulge in it, but onpu^ 
l ie morabty the effect is absolutely ml , it gives rise to no violenF 
onnies You may live withui a short distance of an opium den without 
knowing that it is there I lived in Dacca seven years, and did not 
know of the existence of a smoking den there 

Q -—Smoking in India is a habit of the lower classes? 

A — It is decidedly so I don’t know any well-to-do or respectable 
men who smoke opium , but they eat opium constantly I am speaking 
of Hindus and Mahommedans, inhabitants of Bengal 

Q — You have no experience of the Chinese as opium smokers ? 

A — ^Not of any value 

Q —What do you tliink is .the leason why the people take opium 
lu tins country 

A — The majority do not begin till then vital powers are failing 
say between tlie ages of foity and fifty , and then it is usually on the ad- 
1 vice of their elders who lecomraend them to take it to impiove their 
J health I know of a native patient who is sulTenng from heai*t-disease, 
jand was constantly urged by members of his family to adopt the habit ; 
they tell him to take it ioi Ins stomach’s soke and for his often infirmities, 

Q —But among the poorer classes ? 

A —They take it as j a protection ^against_ch}dsj and it is taken also 
f apreyenfave of diarrhipa anii; ^seiitcr:^ .7h?,iys^ , also m 

largesses in the treatment of diairhnea and dysentery , and it is very 
frequently used in asthma and diabetes , also as a prophylactic, and in 
the treatment of malanal fever 

Q.— Do you agree with the opinion that the excessive use of opium 
IS apt to reduce the fertihty of the villagers 

A — ^I am unable to give an independent opinion on that jiomt, but 
there is evidence m support of that view, especially that of Dr .Vmoeut 
Richards. I ought to say something more about malana The first point 
^ h which struck me in India was the rooted and unreasonable 
,|a!>fa\es We ^ yr ^th ; ^rnow”onc has to^iMMibe' 

**^qmnine under a synonym. Dfeeu one finds out that the objecriou is not 
wrsssouable, that the majority of cases of fever m Lower Bengel are of 
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^ig po t only not benefited by^^^ijuinine, but aggravated b y it ; 
IteilSTiMr^Hechiucw^ (iisriugtii‘»h those cases which areTiggravated 
in this way A This is the common experience of all medical men in 

India. 

Q, — A solution of qmnmo would not repla(’e opmm 
A — ITo, not at all , but opium gives con 'sulei able relief He. pirch^ 
late Principal of the Medical College, who suffered considerab ly from 
Iflver. got snieti reT ^f from rini irn as he iievei got from any other drug 

M-^inm n - j _ Li L ]ii OT wariTirrTinTatMiftrfrir*iy^ 

Branton, a groat authority on therap^uitics, mentions UiFcase and gives 
reasons for it, and so does Garrod , they l^Qth-jn 9 n tTQn cagg§ m which the 
treatment o f malya wi th opium is beneficial Tli^ same ojmjp^^revails 
fen county ijx EoiTauc^^ use large quantities of opmm 

both fQrjHi y|yeventi<m ticatineiit of hiuhirhr" 


Q,— Now, as to opium being a cause of enme, what is your opinion 
on that point 7 

A — ^My opinion is that it is not the cause of violent crime or brutal- 
i^. Alcohol is a cause of brutality , aqd ganja of sudden and uncontrol- 
led violence. Ghevers gives one case of amoly wbicli was attributed to 
opium. In all my experience as a Jail Officer and Superintendent of 
« Lunatic Asylum, and as an expert relating to criminal lunatics, 1 have 
never known a case of nuimiig amoL caused by the effects of taking opium 
In my experience it is uniformly caused by ganja I know a case of a 
young Bengali who indulged in a single ganja debaucli, and, when he re- 
turned homo that night, slew se\eu of his own relatives C ases o f killing 
three or fo ur neighhpura iinn«>r of f^anja are quite common, 

fiSri&e^re fnra riablyj iypduced by ^anja, and not bjr cquum 
• 1^*IIlWhatido you say of the practicability of limiting the use of 
Opium to purely medical purposes 

A — I believe those who make a suggestion of that kind are not 
•oquamted with the hves and habits of the people It presupposes 
that there are places scattered all over the country u hero opium can be 
bbUined under medical advice, and that there are medical men available 
everywhere who are capable of giving that advice with discretion , also 
fSiere are means of communication available at all places I think 
ft is de4|(*ble that the Commission should know something of the condi- 
Ibns dl W» obtaining m parts such as that I have lived m during the 
grealer part of my service — I mean Eastern Bengal There, when a 
jaau wants to build a honse, be first digs a tank, and with the earth he 
laises a mouneb And on the top of that mound places his house The 
iftvi&foii of lha mound ttpou the height to which the annual 
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floods rise, which they do with fair regularity, but aota^mes they 
nse two or three inches higher than the average, bxA then the 
inmates hare to live on rafts , they paddle about on rafts n^e of plan- 
tain stems Some of the dwellings are extremely isok^, haring no 
other habitations within four or fi\e miles, and no native Aoctors within 
miles, and to deprive these people of the ability to get opium except 
under medical adiice would cause a terrible amount of suffering It is 
the only medicine available to them of any \alue, and I should not like 
to be the person who would deprive them of it In most cases the 
only practitioner available is the Cml Hwpital Assistant, educated m 
one of our Vernacular schools, but his adMoe is of no value “as to the 
giving of opium on purely medical giounds , tlw'y are very poor, and to 
tlioin a matter of four or eight annas or a rupee would be sufficient to 
enable any man to obtain opium Again, hcic m Calcutta, which swarms 
with practitioners, witli hospitals in every direction where the people can 
obtain fair medical advice, it is a fact that Afty per cent of the popula- 
tion do without any medical attendance wliatever , statistics to this 
effect were obtained by the Healtlf Office of Calcutta m 1891, and will 
be found at page flve of his report If it is Afty per cent in Calcutta, 
it is se\ciit}-Aie pei cent in country distiicts, and instead of restnetmg 
the use of opium nioio tlian it is already, I think every household m this 
Iiart of the world ought to have opium for use in cases of emergency 1 
mysi'U never travel without opium and, even whan I came out from 
England this tune, my wife provided me with laudanum before I started, 
though 1 did not have occasion to use it I wish to add that I am 
Consulting Plijsician to the E 1 Railway Company, and I have 
obtained Agures of the number of their native employes The number of 
employes is 850 Europeans, 525 East Indians, and 39,750 natives I 
have been Consulting Physician :^r Ave years, and all the reports from 
the different medical officers of the districts are submitted to me half- 
yearly Dunng these years the name of opium-eater does not appear 
in any report, and I And that opium does not come before them, either 
professionally or officially, though the hne passes through opium-growing 
dictnct« No mention wliatever is made upon the point, with the excep- 
tion that several native doctois had sometimes pointed out to them 
patients who were opium-eaters, though they were unable to discover the 
fact 

Q — Prom your own knowledge do you know nlicthcr raflwajr 
sen ants have been dismissed owing to tlio habit 7 
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A. — I^kedMr WagstaS, who has been m the head office for 
tW^tj-eigh^ears, and the reply he gave was this — “During the twenty- 
etg^t years I\’iave been in the office here, I don’t remember a single case 
l>eingl reportisd of a Native of any grade being unfit for his duty 
lOWing'jTto the use of opium” I am also, in another capacity, 
* Surgeon to three of the Emigration \geiicios which send coolies to 
tbe^^West Indies, the majority ol wlioiii are recruited from the N -W P , 
and a^Jconsiderable proportion Iroiii Ikdiar During the last six years 
48,170 coolies have been despatched U> the West Todies The proportion 
sent is, 100 males, 12 wimieu and 55 children, which leaves 82,000 
men or adhlts Ihmnjj these five or six years, it has only come 
to my knowledge, two o j^thrpe times, that the man I was examining 
wnfl |j lia ^ Hot Im eii because I discov^re4 It ■ 

but becans^^ h^ was discovered lie 

was^ ail eater, bi^^ phyaiuil comlitjon, he was not 

SrstLaguTsTicH fioiu ^he othei c^gi^ii^ I may niiMition that every coolie 
isTJamlned by iii(‘dical men up-( onntry, then by the ship Surgeon, 
and Inspector of Piiiiigriition, all ot whom have been medical men Yet 
we send a coiisideiahle iiuinbei oi opium-eaters to the West Indies It is 
against the rules to send opium-i‘ateis, and yet wo are utterly unable to 
detect opium-eaters when we send them I have made enquiries m refer- 
ence to the opium question I have had a gii^at deal ot conversation 
With opiuni-oatei 3, smoker^ and people wlio are neitliei, and I tlimk there 
ia a consensus ol opiuiou amongst all these, including 
themselves, tiiat cjaacfa an d jzWoZ _ U L am i f nci;o r i e j^ . jaIiould be aljpjyy^^ 1 
distinguish between that a^d tjie ul»uhtioii ol tjic opium trade I tliink 
IS .ibsolu^j^ly futiJq) aiid tli a t it willjia ve no effect whatever 
ttW fp jMUy«'> unn>tiott of m 'fsL mLlMadji Tk-re H a'^ nmdLPpim 
jgaaiaBs^i n CaluxtuW Tg tk-OiVW, were, , j^osed There 
would be a^Iixde 'aiscontent amongst Chiiiauieii, but they are a small 
number, and what would liappen would he that the majority of tliose who 
now smoke would eat it Tliere h no question, I think, tliat they would 
araS themselvi^s of th is couin aratively harmle^s^w ojf using 
ni^^ards the trade vvitirt'tiiiia what people a&k is, What benefit tlicre 
would be by sucli prohibition ’ and I believe there is a universal belief 
that the *prohihi turn of opium except for medical use would lead to the 
iacrease d l^th o f jakohol and (i^a^ a There is a suspicion, which I 

know lie ali^ti^ly unfonnSe^Cthat the whole of the agitation agamst 
ik^tn has been got up m the interest of the English liquor traffic That 
l^jafe heard repeatedly, and there is iiu doubt that the belief is very 
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widespread 1 may mention that this very morning I received a letter 
from a missionary whom I have known for a considerable nnn^r of years, 
which I should like to read in confirmation of tliat opmm He is* a 
resident of this part of India He says — “ I have seemno convmcmg 
evidence why the Government should deprive the people of /pium. I have 
seen the ill-^Sects of gan^a and alcohol both here and in Calcutta, and 1 
have failed to discover the ill-effects of opium I believe any attempt to 
deprive the people of this country of that stimulant would prove as abortive 
as any attempt to deprive the people at home of then beer and tlieir pipe 
It was said in a tram-car yesterday that the Go\ ernmeut was trying to 
make the people give up opium for alcohol, that tlie Government was 
trying to make the people here what the Englisli people are ‘What is 
that T I asked Quick as Ifghtning, the reply came, ‘Drunkards ’ ” 

By Mr Pease — Q — Do you receive any complaints from the West 
Indies with regard to the inefficiency of the opmin-eating coolies 

A — It IS made a matter of complaint by the Colonial Government, 
l)iit I don’t know their reasons ^ 

Q — ^Do you infer that, in consequence ot this habit, they are iiieffi- 
tieiit labourers'^ 

A —That IS the evidently the^opinion held in the West Indies 
Q — Does the model ate use of tlie drug impair a man’s capacity foi 
laboiii 7 

A —The moderate use certainly does not 

Q — Do you make a special recommendation that the preparation of 
mmiak and ckundu should be forbidden 

A —I should not be sorry to see that done I should go further, 
and say it would be a good thing for the people who indulge m smoking 
opium, if this were put a stop to liith a lugh hand 

Q — Is the manutacture earned on under Goveniment licenses ? 

A — It is , smoking opium is now carried on pnvately in clubs 
Q — You think these licenses should not be given 
A — I should be glad to think they were stopped 
By Sir William Roberts — Q — Ghundu could be mtrodiicecl from 
China ? • 

A — It conld, and it can be made in India, but it is rather difficult to 
make , il i® made in quantities, and only jMSoplc able to afford to buy a 
large quantity at a time could make it The possession of a large quantity, 

I belieie, is illegal 
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By Mr* Pease — Q «-Yoii have expressed your opimon as to the 
differenoe heweea madak and chtmdu please state them more fully ? 

p^iiik that the class of people who smoke madak are of a 
lower moral standard and general physique than those who smoke chun- 
du I have seen mor<» modal smokers, with deteriorated health without 
apparent cause, than I have seen chmdu smokers Yet, I have seen 
modal smokers who have smoked for twenty year> retain a good physi- 
que , but still, a very considerable proportion are men of poor physique 
and a very low moral stand aid I am uuahlo to evplain why madal should 
lie more deleterious than chundii Neverihel<*^'>, whether it is from some 
difference m the preparation, or whether it is because* it is smoked m 
dreadfully bot places 1 think T could retogniM* a habitual smokei without 
difficulty* I could not detect an ojnnm-(‘at<‘r" 1 don’t think I could 
detect a chundu smoker , but 1 think I could easily tell a madal smoker 

Q* — Do chvnda smokei s belong to the same race ? 

X — They aie of the same, both Ilmdiis and Mahommedaiis , but 
I think the madaL smoker is of lower social giade 

Q ^l)o you think that opium ha> less eff(»ct upon people here than 
V in England 7 

X — T am not quite sure of that , but my imprefeMon is that we give 
more opium here than in England 

By Mr Wilson — Q — You said you always take opium with you 
when you tiavel , is that for malarial fe\er ? 

A —1 had diarrlio'a and cliolcra chiefly in my mind 

Q —In reTerenec to the coolies you send to the West Indies, many of 
thorn are from the N -W Provinces ? 

A*— -A laige pioportion come fioni^thcre 

Q. — Who pays for their passage 

A — There arc local agents, who are supplied with money, and who 
send Uiem down 

Q —If an opium-eater were scut down, who would lose upon him ? 

A.— The agent here would lose 

Q.<a-1 bale a statement here from a medical practitioner at Sohag- 
pur, an M*B<C , a Parsce, who says that, in his cq[>inion, as many 
fus fifty per cent* of deaths among native children arise from eating opium ? 

A.— I can say uoUimg about what happtnis in the Central Provinces 
t l^ave only expeneuce of Lower Bengal and Burma 
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Q -.Will yon state a little more about the opium dens yon visited* 

A ^Perhaps 1 may read tu yon an account of one o^these visits^ 
which has been condensed in the Indian Medn al Gazetm, I had a 
compamon with me to \cnfy its accuracy, so that it may taken as an 
absolutely accurate account ot that visit “ I visited tlJ same opium 
den on the evening of Sunday, the 1st May, 1892 I had visited it the 
previous evening in company with the Assi^-tant Commissioner of Police, 
and a European constabh* I have to make a (‘onfobsiou, whicli is, that 
I had read such a ternblc amount of opium essays tliat I considered it 
unsafe to go alone , and went there midei tlic protection of the police* 
I found that that was altogether unnecessary 1 uas accompanied by 
Dr Walsh, the Resident Surgeon of the European General Hospital. 
The big shop where there was opium smoking was not so occupied as on 
the previous evening Tlio further end was occupied, and only tlnee 
opium lamps were burning, and round these were grouped fifteen men , 
one, it was evident, was smoking a hool ah of tobacco , only thieemen 
men were smoking opium, sitting and talking I may say it is some 
what exceptional to find men m the habit of taking opium asleep in the 
opium den I found, liowcver, two or three men asleep, all, with one 
exception, Maliommodans, the exception being a Hindu 
of the^fif tecn jneii were strong muscular men One man of sixty- four, 
when the subject was bioacbed, was loud in Ins denunciation of the 
opium habit Ho liad smoked lor thirty-two. fears, and when it was 
^Sinte'dl out to Inm that lie was m veiy lair condition, he explained that 
that was due to his having always plenty to eat Theic was a very 
general consensus of opinion that, under 3OjQ0ULQlcCUm;Stances»dihp opium 
hal )^t ^aa imry pflmiein na. but when there was ability to take nounshmg 
food, ^e J^it was harmless enough 

or sixty who iradTie^ sm oking fy thirt y yeays Hejras ^ au thatchpy, 
his day’s work came tl ier e He had been t here for t hree yearg^ 
and he apyieared intellig ent^ tmtli^^iil, and bright ,A^deafmute, though not 
in the same rude health as others, was still m fairly ^oq 4 condition , one 
individual looked much below the others, but that seemed to be due to 
his not having had much to eat They said, “ Look at us, you find us 
here after t welve yearsL opiu m-smo^ ^ , of had teen, d rinking li ke 
th e B ^ib^ we shonid have been ^auarrelhng and fighting” We wenf 
bSimd the counter and took a pipe, but without any result whatever. 
Whilst we were behind the counter, Dr Walsh told us that some twelve 
persons had come to purchase chundu It was sold to them at the usual 
cost of three annas,” 
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the oonsmnption prohibited at the time ? 
at that time. I neited the same place on Thursday 
ereniug rriai yourself and we saw the sale of chundu going on 
▼ery active!^ We asked to he shown the process of smoking it. 
There was oae man asleep, but we were assured that he was nof 
an opium-*smoK6r, and another man lying in bed, but he was suffenng 
tiom colic. In the premises behind, this description was not applicable. 
It was divided into rooms, and in eaidi room there were one or two 
divans. There were three or four of these rooms which were each capable 
of accommodating four or five men, but tliere was nobody mthem. 
When questioned, the Chinaman said it was reserved for their own 
employees There wore four Chinamen Iw'hmd the counter , there was 
one taking the cash, anoUier collecting, and about three or four employed 
in making ihundu The room was alnnit fourteen feet by fifteen feet 
There were three or four servants, one oi tliem smoking, m which lie was 
assisted by one of the others There was one woman, who was asleep 
of the men fr(»qiientmg the place was m extreme bad health He 
was a wrec k , but I hiwl no opportunity.of examining whether he was an 
opium wreck Chundu must be apparently smoked by three or lour jieo- 
pie, A chundu pipe, when new, costs one rupee, but when it is f»ld and 
seasoniHl, it costs fnmi four to six rupees They smoke, not only for the 
effects of the opium, but also for fiavour , and that might he their reason 
for clubbing together to smoke through only one pipe They stated that 
they purchased the opium at the shop close by The occupier.of the club 
stated that he made his profit entirely out of the refuse uhich was obtain- 
ed from the pipes, and gamed nothing from the smokers The contents 
of the pipes were gatliercHl, and he sold it to the chundu makers, as it 
seems to be necessary that, to make chundu^ the refuse should be used 
We had a conversation with several of the people, many of whom were 
opium smokers, ami many of whom wei^ not, and the general feeling was 
in condemnation of the habit in question Even opium smokers admitted 
this, and would give it up if tliey could do so 

Q. — ^Do yon think tliat an opinm smoker would be employed m a 
position of responsibility 7 

A.— I think he wonld be so employed , it would be no bar The 
most iiftdOhgent servants in India are, many of them, opium-eaters , 
men who do the work m big offices, three out of four of them are opium- 
eaters 

Q.— -In reference to the death of children, does the system of registra- 
tloo of deaths enable you to ascertain the causes of death ? 
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. A*~There acp no means of getting at tiie tmtli« I naed t^Budee 
it a pomt to go round th,^ villages in my tours, and enqojjre'^at eaoli 
Tillage; I used to iidce notes, go to the police office, andjSomparetiiestt 
with the registers kept there, and found tliat they did nit tally, 
system m Calcutta is explained m the report of tlie Healty ^Officer* 
returns I referred to were taken at the biiniing ghats ly agents of tbo 
Munioipahty and at police stations I may add that fifty per cent, of ^e 
p^e diejglbttuL^^ ^ toteyer, 

Q —Do you tlunk that the people of Bengal would nsk to be supplied 
with opium as a remec|y against fever ? 

A —They never ask me for it, because it is available to them 
without asking 

Q.— Would you prefer it to quinine in malaria 
A — I have never prescribed it in malana If 1 were staging in a 
malarious distnct I would take with me quinine, but I would*13so^ take 
opium 

By Mr Mowbray — Q — In regard to opiuin-eating coolies, I under- 
stand the restnction is imposed % the Colonial Government 7 
A — Yes, tliat is one of the conditions under which we work 
Q — 1 also understand that if the matter jvas within your discretion, 
you would not impose any suph restriction 

A — I would not If 1 employed coolies, 1 would not enquire into 
the subject of their being opium-eaters 

a Q — Refernng to your visit to the chundu shop , there is no special 
exception in favour of clmnda shops for Chinamen in Calcutta 

A — Not as to shops , this was spoken of as their private residence. 
Q — The manufacture of chundu, can only he earned on under a 
license 7 • 

A I believe so. when you ha\c to make a small quantity, it is 

open to any one to make it , but it is difficult to make it except in large 
quantities 

Q — If you prohibit the license, you would prohibit tlie uiaiiufactu]^ 
of chmdu^ too 7 

A — ^That is my belief • 

Q At present th^ manufacture under a license, ^^betlier for eMk 

or domestic use v 

A,— Yes. 


i 
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^tbenfoTa, bj refusing to grant hc^ivses, you would make the 
manufacture^^legal ? 

A.^Y 

Q ««i.YofiYTe diiiposed to recommend it 

A — Yos, VI legard to chundu and niadak 

Q — feay you w Cl e two years lu Rangoon, have you formed any 
opinion as to the (.ase in regaid t(» Burma, as compared with your ex- 
petionoo in India 

A — I have not had Mifficiciit expcnence ot Buima to make it of any 
value* 

By Mr Panslmwe — Q — You state the opmm-eatmg habit is a 
A liabit which is taken up m adianced life , this remark applies to Eastern 
' Bengal and Caleutia 

A —Yes, Eastern Bengal and Calcutta. 

Q — Piom the le&iilt ui youi experience, opium is common m most 
houses us a domestii lemedy ’ 

A — I would not say it was common, tor 1 behove it a great many 
houses were searched, no opium would be found If repressive measures 
were used, they would veiyisoon become oppressive , so that people lequir- 
ing opium tor legitnnate puriKi&e',, loi disease as well as foi old age, would 
be unable to get it 

Q — It is comniouly used as a domestic remedy in Eastern Bengal 

A — I believe it is • 

By Mr W il&on — Q — What was the nationality of most of the 
pec^le m the opium dens ^ 

A — ^They were Mahoiumcdans unquestionably , 1 did not take any 
note of their nationality 1 saw no Chi^mcn inside the clubs I think 
that nine out oi the ten pre&ent were Mahoinmedaiis 

Q, — The Chinamen you saw said that the platform or divans were 
for the benefit of those employed there Were you convmced of the 
•oooraey of that btatemeiit 

A —I only saw a certain number of men there, but I don’t know 
how many men were employed 

Q.— It was an explanation given to you of what was, primd facte, 
an fllegal position ? 

A. — I have no ground for saying that it was illegal at all. 
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By Sir William Roberts — Q.—You have had many»opportiuiiiies 
habit'’ j 

A — I have had fair opportunities of doing so, espeaally when ser- 
ving as Civil Surgeon m large districts in Bengal I was Civil Surgeon 
in Burdwan for three or four years and served at Sliahabad for eighteen 
months 

Q — Did you see a good deal of the opium habit 
A — I had numerous opportunities of observing it, as 1 hved amongst 
the opium-eatmg races m a greater or less degiee It is somewhat more 
m Behar than in Lower Bengal, blit the frequency of this habit was 
obtruded on my notice Amongst model ate eaters, m my opinion, it 
would be impossible to recogni&e it You may as well expect to lecognise 
whether a man drank tea or coffee When opium is taken in moderatiqjjj^^ 
it has no ill effects upon the constitution 
Q — ^When an excess is taken 

A —I must premise by saying that all I was refemng to was the 
eating of opium, I have had no expenence of smoking, because I am 
not aware that it is smoked at all in the towns m which I have served 
I was consulted most extensively by Natives, and I know that they eat 
opium I attended dispensaries every day, at which an average of three 
liui^red patients were treated 1 know a considerable number ate opium, 
but it was exaggerated The number of adult males who use opium in 
a malarial district like Burdwan don’t ^exceed five pei cent of the to tal 
po pulati on I never knew a young opium-eater 

Q — Do you agree with in the evidence given by Dis Harvey and 
Crombie? • 

A —I substantially agree with all that has been said by Dr. Harvey, 
because his expenence was limited to opium-eatiug Dr Crombie gave a 
good deal about smoking about which I know nothing There is another 
point upon winch Dr Harvey gave his opinion, that the people use opium 
m larger doses generally m this country. I have had no sutJi expM- • 
ence I have confined my doses to doses according to those administered 
at home. Of late days, as my expenence has enlarged m th(^ treatment 
I of fever, I h ave come to reeogu se whrt Dr Cra'nbic 
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itt the l>8t qwBtoof th« Tcar.ht ^dediiMitri Ae jjgo; 
tie» Hilo died at the rate of twelve per cent, ^ well as i remember. 
Eveiy single European was lud down At the time, I had as my assistant 
a medical prAmtioner of great lutellectoal powers and high professional 
abffity. He wi^ a very weakly man, tall and thin, with a little, poor 
phys^ne This man escaped throagh all this illness I asked him how it 
w^g j^ had esc aped, and he smd hfi^took^thrcft. .ocJtor, CTMM 9^ 
a day* Inave also known an op ium-eater who had eaten over a hundred 
*'gnnns of opium, dail y^igy tweir^ ^^ Another man, a respect- 

able gentiieman, conn6ct(*d with the Burdwan Raj, holding a high posi- 
tion in the B&j, who died lately at the ivgr, used to take 

He was well-nourished, active, rarely ill, and 
Irom'^^SEe^ nia lai la , so^ pinch prevaleig^ Hejdid not suffer in any 
Pijgm e" ISroST mSana As 1 look back upon twenty-three' years^ service, I 
ab out tliree^or J our cai^es of pronounced opium cachexia. 
^ ^ By Lord Brassey — Q,— From your experience, can you say tliat the 
'ij^tisumers of opium in moderation weie many and the immodeiate eatc^rs 


A.— Upderate consumers form the vast majority 

By Mr. Wilson — Q — 111 Bengal, opium is a domestic remedy ; do 
people keep it m their houses 

A — 1 think they pin chase it when they want it 

[ Q — You are the ^dical adviser to an msnrame association, 
^hat is your opinion as to acceding the lives of opium-eaters * 

A, — My expenenco in connection with the association is, that very 
|0W acknowledge the opium habit, and 1 have no means of detecting it 
sphere is no evidence of it upon the physique One question is, Do you 
ganja oi opium and everybody says, “ No,” but, perhaps, one m 
l^l^ dred aould acknowledge it The sub-agents would never bnug m 
W;oaae of a pronounced opium-eater, he would be stopped before he came 
tome. 

Qi'fi^Practioally, except for the question being in the proposal form« 
you oanuot recognise the effects in reference to insurance companies 

A don’t recognise it, because I don’t see it 

*Tbe point is, whether the company would equally accept a man 
for iasuraoeo if he took opium 

^ A — F9I' my part, if 1 was told that a man was a moderate eater 
I %¥auld fceFihS&tied to pass him No such case has really come before 
pe. If a man timk four grams, I wo uld notj^nsid^ that to bejmuch. 
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Q ^Pj umleing df prictice in Biifdwftf), did joa gite of^m ^ 
people for fever ? 

A.— We don’t gi ve opium for fever, im lese insomma ^enrg 

Q Did you recommend it to those under your chargy as a prophjf^ 

lactic 7 f 

A, — I never did so, but I know it was greatli used as a prophylactic. 

^ninMimii rrxj — ■mm |»niir> -* ^ ^ W-v ATti; 

Q — ^Do people in Burdwan employ it to cure lever ? 

A. — T hey employ it as a proph ylactic. 

By Mr Mowbray — Q — You agree witli the lu>t t\io initnesses, not 
only as to the effects of opium, but as to then impincticability'of limiting 
the sale to what is a recognised medical purpose'’ 

A — I think it would be ahfeo lutcly impo gsibhs and it would give rise 
to smuggling and difficulties of all sorts 

” "S^denoe of \ 

ProfoMor of Materia Medioa In t3ie Mefl 
Soepltal, Oaleutta. 

Q —By Sii W. Robei-tb — You have had opportunities of observing 
opium consumption in India? 


O^ego 


A. — ^My opportunities have been practically confin eg^to Calcutta, 
where I have served diinng the whole time 

Q.«— Has youi experience been confined to any class or grade in 
society? 

A —It has cxttMided to all grades I have been connected with 
one of the largest Native hospitals here, and my practice, a consultant, 
has been one of the largest amongst Natives 

Q — Tell us how far the habit in Calcutta prevails? 


A — I have never inquiied into the matter particularly, but I should 
say, roughly speaking, about oife per cent of adults, not more than that, 
I mean there is not more than one person out of every hundred who takes 
opium, nch or poor 

Q — In the cases yon have observed, when opium was used habitually 
what was the result'’ 


A — Where it is used habitua lly and where the use was moderate^ 

it resulted m ^o harm, moral or physica T ' ' 

Q — Have you seen opium used in excess , what effect has exodss 
upon health? ^ 

A»~I have seen it used in excess in a few cases, o nli| three jQT i^on h ^ 
and in those cases it has been first used in consequence 
where it has been so used at first 'ffieTaI>iK Kas gro W 
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Da you agree nn^ large amounts liare been taken generally 
the Gonolnsions arnved at by Doctors Harvey and Grombie 

A as far at opinm-eatmg^ is concerned ; I have bad no 

Q. — By \ltfr Pease —In the paper you ha^e put in, you advocate 
Mstrictions upon the abuse of opium , have you any suggestions in 
regard to restnctang the sale of opium*’ 

A —I don’t know how it will be earned out, but I think it will be 
de»rable« 

Q.^You say it is necessary to prevent the occurrence of suicide ? 

A —The number of cases of suicide by opium is very g^eat. The 
drug can be easily purchased There is some sort of restnction on the 
sale of opium. 1 understand that a person could not buy more than a 
rupee’s worth of opium at a shop, but it is very easy for a person to go 
to half-a-dozen shops and purchase a rupee’s uorth of opium at each 
shop. A rupee’s worth of opium would be about two hundred and 
to tiro Jiundr^mBLl lixT^ "grams" AWt eight or ten gima 
of ^opium IS Bu fficiej ^t . hk . kill a per^n A man who takes opium 
in moderation would require a larger dose to kill him than a man 
who did not take opium Last year I find that 1 had m my wards 
fifty-two casjEfS^iI iipuna poisoning out of ninety-two 

The" President here intimated that there was no use questioning the 
nitness further upon tins point, as the Government had agreed to present 
serlmn statistics on the matter. 


0 Baadanu Ptoflissor 

^arasaiMaoouog^ 


»Bldwio» of 8 ««<oa Llwitmat-Oolo ae; 
otOpiOibnlo i t«dl3SLI MML W a S Fjl 18 

of tbo ICaye Seipltal 

Q.->-By Sir WiUuuu Roberts Kare jon paid special attention to 
% i opmin habit f 

A.— I have noticed people pretty carefully, iii the North- West 
w ho ad mitted haTiaL tek<»,-aP»l»^ K* ^ not^ an y 

■ were moderate co^mers. " ' ^ 

Q.— Bid you see^many cases of disease, where the dose was increased? 
A.— I think, as people get a little older, they take slightly increased 
40 BSS, but they don’t increase it to a very large extent It m ^tute a> 
exception io see a man taking layaM^s. 

^ you seen effects following in^ essi^yf th« 

Irihii? 



Q, X)o you agree m the conclusions amved at by Doctors Hanrey 

and McConnell ? ^ , 

A., I agree with their evidence in their entirety, ^^ugh I don’t 

know much about smoking Dr. Ciombie brought forwam the common 
opmion amongst people, that the Opium Commission has to do with dia- 
tillenes in Europe Within the last thuee days, in five different places, 
I have heard it said that thejdicje^uestion has been broughj^jip to get 
more gpint s ipawc^to ttis TWve toed my best to deny it 

absolutely, but there is Uiat opinion, and I have no doubt that that 
opmion will increase. • 

By Mr Wilson Q —I think you are the author of a book on 
malaria? 

A — Yes 

Q — I have a copy of tliat before me pubhshed in 1880 Do you 
adhere to the views therein expressed oi have you modified them materi- 
ally since you wrote that book ? • 

A — I have to some extent modified them I have had 18 years’ 
more cxpenence 

Q — You say in the socond.chapter — “ Th ie opium -e ater enjoys con- 
siderable immunity iiom malarial affections, in tli e e arly^ stajre XlSe first 
few years of indulgence m the^ habit, before organic viscera changes are 
set up to the general shattenng of constitution results, which premature- 
ly break down the consumer of opium to render him an easy prey to dis- 
eases of every kind.” And futher on there is something of the same kind 
as to the opimon of other surgeons, which would look as if you thought 
that it did some good at the beginning, but ultimately destroyed the 
man ? ^ 

A — ^The mischievous effects of it are confined to the opium sot^ the 
drunkard, the excessive habitual user 

Q — You refer to tlie “ opium-eater” which would hardly convey the 
impression of an opium sot 

A.— It IS to be taken with that meaning, as you will see if you look | 
at the context I desire it to be so taken • 

Q. — Further on you say — The prevalence of this habit is the curse 
of our jail populations m Lower Assam. No work can be got out of the 
long-confirmed opium-eater ” That does not seem to convey to an ordi- ( 
oary lay reader the idea that you apeak oi an opium sot ? 


>. 

A.~lt ts the opium sot ibt 1 am speaking of, as will be seen 
ffom die context m the next few pages. ^ 

' Q.— Further on you say— The observations of severd surgeons, of 

extensive experience m opium-eatmg regions, confirms the popular belief 
Ihat the opiuM-eater m the earlv stages of the habit, while as yet not con- 
stltutionally m^oken by its long continuances does ^ a$ a matter of fact, 
^jg l^nsidera^ imm j ini^ from jBialanal affections ” T thinlTyouVill 
ag^e fliat the conliiH^ is harcfly the same as excessive 

use? 


A.— It means ^excessive and long continue d U'^e 
Q—You quote apparently with approval to Dr Garrod in his 
** Kateria Medica*’ that “ there are other remodie» i^Iiich possess greatei 
anti-penodic powers without the narcotic properties” You agree with 
that probably ? 

A — Yes 


ividtMf Of flurgr^ if Jmift 

Examined by Sir W Robeits — Q — You liave had considerable 
opportunities of observing the effects wf the opium habit 

A —I have, during my service and practuM' of tw^enty-eight years in 
different parts of India I was a short time m the N -W P , three 
years in Assam, and the lest of my service has heeu m Bengal 

Q — T)o you consider the moderate use hi liave any ill effects upon 
health 3 j>o miple in malaaal .dustnctijQakJUffiU 

A —That 19 my opinion, from the experience I have had of malana 
I A great many of the people take opium to relieve tliemselves of fever and 
f complications connected with malaria 
^ Q — ^What was your experience m Assam 


jOIHum, and 1 thought the cases admitted into hospital were from opium, 
bro ^tn more cxpeneiice 1 leaint that^gja4iaQpkj5^^ 

Jhaagelvcs from niala aa, toprolon^tSieirlivesaudto relieve their suffenng 
' Q,— Von have not seen any really bad effects ot it upon health ? 


A.-^l have not seen a case m which death was dne to opittUi exc^t 
yrhftn ^plcd The i terate nsc i s raataer fenefi oM th^ 

i Othenriw. #nd if they were deterred front gpimn tlig r would tak e ,, to d nnt 
OT y^igTto a g» »tgrertgdijaum 

Q «>*Have yon any otlier particulars to gne 
j A.— 33ie great difficulty is to ffnd out the signs of the opium habit. 

A great number of respectable inhabitants among the middle claves of 



natives take it to a considerable extent and je^ on tbeir duties. 
Only a few days ago I met a native gentleman wbo said most of bis 
t yjr or le^ aml.that thy had iMaa^diMen > it hy 


was surprised to find that all mv best eervants were opiimyjeatos . where I 
had never suspected it. In regard to opium being a veiy^ common form of 
smcide, 1 quite agree with l)r Harvey. No doabt in different parts of 
India there are different methods The other day I asked a native 
gentleman his opinion whether the prohibition of opium would prevent 
suicide. He said the clothing would also have to be put down because 
therewere more smcides from the ropes into which the cloth could be 
twisted Out of 885 cases sent in by the police this year, thfire were tgo 
from drownmg , six from opium , and twent y -seven from hanging. To 
stop the growtli and sale of opium would be almost impossible, smuggbng 
would go on 

STldt&oo Of Siu^reosi Uaatena&t-Ooloxisl 

Examined by Sir W Roberts — Q — You have had opportunities of 
studying the effects of opium ? 

A — Considerable I have been seven years in Lower Assam, since 
then in Lower Bengal, in the twenty-four Purgunnahs, Hughli, Rajshaye, 
Nuddea and Patna. 

Q — In your note you say that five per cent of the jwop le are proba- 
bly opium eaters 7 

A. — ^That applies to t he^ provi nce of Braj^al 

Q —As the total of the population or adult males ? 

A.— 

Q. — Have you observed any racial difference in the susceptibihty to 
opium of the different races 7 

A.— No, I cannot say I bavj 

Q — What is your expenence of its effects on the mass of the people 7 

A — 1 don’t think the habit is confined to any special social status. 

Q.— What are the effects upon the health of the consumer 7 

A.~I think that ULtbe malarial distncts , its effect*^ are decidedly 
fawi^^ «nd jead 19 

Q.— You don’t know^f any disease produced by opium * 

A - No, I do not thmk that any susceptibility to disease is produced 
by the habitual and moderate use of opium. 

Q — *-Do the experiences of Drs Harvey and Crombi<* comcide with 
your own ? 
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A^Tes, practically. 

Q. — Have you aiiytliiug to add ’ 

# A, — I should like to coufimi what others have said, about the opinion 

fwhich IS extondi^ig of the connexion with the opium agitation with the 
f distilleries at hoill(^ i 

ilBrldiMa of Siirgeon-Iffador 

By Sir W. Roberts.*— Q — How long have you been in the service 
A,— Sevonteen years , and the greater part of that time as Civil 
Surgeon in Lower and Eastern B ^iig al I have been m charge of many 
JioSpital s. and of the deiitral and Ihstnit >la^s, and am at present in 
.charge of the* and tin* Mitford JlQgpital at Dacca 

1 1 have practice among the Europeans and Natives there where I am Civil 
f Surgeon. 

I Q —How fai does the opium habit extend ^ 

I A. — 1 estimato rs to_5._per ceiit of the JPocca as addicted to 

V the habit out of the whole popiilation It is very common The Ma- 
^ hommeda ns of the couiitiy take it to a ffreatei extent than the Hindus 
"iSl^taken by rich and poor ^ 

Q. — Is there any st^m^ ^ attac hed to the habit 
^ fo t^ie moJ[eratQ use , onlj^to ojgmm smoking 

Q. — It IS not fashionable? "****" * 

A.— The poorer classes may smoke it to some large extent 
Q. — Smoking in an ordinary pipe? 

A — Theic IS so little going on that one does not come across it 
Q —You have heaid the evidence already given , what is your opinion 
ujion it ; is the habit i n nocuoi j ^ s ? 

A.— I believe the moderate use ot ^iiim Jlju ite i nnoc uous ^? 

Q.— In youi district does it do good \f>i]MtIie^ole or haim? 

A. — ^Ujiwdwujkiiji^o iiumber of cases it is essential. 

Q«"“You think the people * s heidth would suffer without it 
A^— ■Jt.yoald {"f thej did n ot ^aeLit 

Q*~What are the ill effects if taken m excess ? 

A*— >1 hftve never been able to distogmsh th a w f rom tbMlLa&QtftiiAf 
dfeffl l gc for whidiJhejD f^ Men admitted to jail 

who are excessive eaters beg for opium , but I have always found these 
were suffering from some other chrome disease. 

Q —Have they e\ei been lu o f 
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A •— I hvre never had apphcation made for treatment for the 
habit In iwany aU cases the supply of opium to eaters of it is cut 
off when they are admitted to jail There are a cases in which I 
consider it wise to continue the habit> at any rate M a time , In the cy 
nf fater I atffl:f^.At,onc 9 . T he common ii rac t^ e iT^ 

at once. * 

Q —One of the witnesses said that the workdone mmils by opium- 
eaters would be apt to fall short if the opium~wa3 wi^^ ? 

A — I have not noticed that except in those race cases. 1 tliink 
ftlress has uot been laid upon the fact that ijan uf-i».«^ftrp|fay rfgapfi » 
dietjti^ Poor Natives are largely in the habit of eating nec in Eastern 
Ben^ and as a man a dvances m age diges tion fads^j^ and 

flia fn^j[ ifl ]\Vr^^ thmiiffliTthA iniaaLnag and 18 

largely used among the poor 

Q. — Have you noticed constipation ul opium-ea ter s ? 

^ — ^otin modera t e u sers In advanced life it helps them to 
digest their food 1 do n ot thinir any restnctions shouUJjiej^lace^jyipon it 
on Jhn contrary 1 tEmk it^sliould jfe^^g ^^ ft£jmpre readdy. I know very 
little about opium smoking 

avldo&oe Of Svgeoa Oaptatai J.S. T .Jffaaih. 

Examined by Sir*W Boberts — Q,— Your experience has been con- 
fined to the Cbwer Provinces ? 


A —Almost entirely, as Civil Surgeon of Pun and Health Officer 
and I am Medical Officer of the Presidency Jail here, and in charge of the 
Jail at Pun That is where my experience has been, apart from regiment- 
al use and use amongst transport coolies 

Q. — Your experience is that opium is largely consumed ? 


A — I believe the consumptiog to be very considerable I have seen 
in Pun^ver^^lacs„ dunng the pilgnm season gomg to 1%^ 

the mmantants of Onssa, and others 
Q.— Have you seen any ill effects 7 
A. — From the moderate use I have^t se en any . 

Q.— IJfSathav^^ to excess m its use % 

A.— It has been stated to me that certain persons m jail were in- 
veterate eaters , but I am utterly yTiA |j>lft tn ag y gy mptoyfiL-ihat 

they ^re suffermg from the effects of opium rathe r thap. *1tft*7*^*^*^r 
tj.— flWe you'ever made a po$t mortem of an excessive opimti eater? 
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A have oia^e sevenil of who were said to have been opinnt 
eaters* a ywofl^ diff erence * between opnm i fl^i^d,ahi(^ho||.. 

fflyff ***" f f *‘'' ^** nitriMoMt thB Ivwly.. Thel^ 

a certain amount of congestion of the vessels of the brain, but that is from 
poisonous dos^s, and that was only a temporary, not a permanent, lesion 
The use began fiartly from the tradition that it was useful in disease, 
and partly from' the social habits of the people, who taking opium find 
soothmg effects from it and come to use it, such ab wmo does among other 
people Tu Tni^^athe sta ndard of health was always Tow, and it wa§ 
used lyedicmi^jr as a bo py^ In diabetes it was used 

' Q.— noiicelfopium given to inlauts ^ 


A.~Upon that point T can only reiei to the gi^neral opinion as to 
the genend custom, 1 have no instances to bnn^ forward It is gener- 
' ally stated that it is a common practice for mothers , and I agree with Dr 
Crombie that the practice extends to European's, objeotiouable as it is 
Certainly I think large doses would be injurious to European childien 

Q,— ’Have you had much expene nce ol the ^ effects of the malan^ 
vdiseasest 

A. — lu Onssa, There is a Idrge native hospital at Pun and 

smaller dispeiisaiTes tlinmghout the district Enlarged spleen is common 
I have not seou mfants, but 1 have seen young childien with these enlarged 


Q.— Do you agree with the evidence given by Drs Harvey and 
Crombie ? 

A,— Generally 1 do. off the supply you wiU do more 

Ij^an I "points to urge I 

^ntSSy witft^ "til, Crombie as to the pboper use of opium A natj^Q 

li pr^n^ ii|^hcna. Aiiotlier point is this. Eveiy Uivil Surgeon has sent 
to him by the Magistrate, opium which has been certificated It is not 
easy to say whether it is fit for human consumption or not It is gene- 
n3^ ndnlteratod with sugar or hiue I ^s jjfl tfcefll easj,1^...flh< iam oyum 
Attempt to proTcnt smiiggling WCT^j8. w >fliB 
* g:z:^r"wason 

A.— Yes< m jigts , but parts are extremely healthy 

Q.-i*1>o yon agree with the opinion that wher e jieoply are veiy j poor 
^ u m ^ helpd^^ em. 

A tljein t o up ; one mnst admit that it would be far 

better if they woniibuy more^^f^ and less opium , but we know what 


( 8fl ) 

hnmiin nutnre is. I think oiaasa_dpes help ^em owJhfig^jjificnlti^ 
botiLAfi reij^ards disease and the incUge8TO i lity*ot.Jii^^ ^ 

Q.— Yon referred to Puri 7 

A. — ^Yes, one of the most sacred cities m India, containfaig certainly 
the largest temple, that of Juggemath * 

Q — Is it healthy ? , 

A. — TIia ifl paiticnl a r l jr .mihealth y It is kept away from 

the sea-breeze by high sandbanks, and on the other part there is a large 
swamp. The people are not yerg poor, especially m Pun The pilgrims 
are very poor " ^ 

O romble . , AP, , made tke following lupplcmentaiT 
statement - 

I wish to explain what 1 meant when I alluded to the «itopping 
of the manufacture of chandu and madak I was asked if I would advocate 
the stopping of the manufacture of madak and chandu I wish to say 
I am not here to advocate any policy I merely express an opmion as to 
th ^omparative delet enousiifiaa of certain waya of When 

I expressed an opmion as to the closing of those places of manufacture, 
it had reference to the one thing which is constantly m my mind, that is, 

that the s ubiect of ppmm is inox^jicably mpeed "p ^th 

Ilaoa can close “a nuSber of cft^_8^rmffiou| 

l?. a.,.dflttbtJitaLthei 

would t a ke to alcohol instfad o fjmmLJ, tJom 

Mr Alexander made the tollowmg statement — I observe, from 
the evidence given this morning by Dr Harvey, that, in my cross- 
examination, I tailed to note an important distinction between the 
suggestions put to me by Sir James Lyall and those put forward by 
our Society in paragraph nine of its genera] memonal to Lord Kimberley 
and thus appeared to accept Sir flames Lyall’s view as to our proposals 
We have nrgftd that onium should be so ld o nl y oji medical certifi cate 
which would be going much beyond the law at jjiresen t ja^ 

^Tp]*^ ^HTUrrtnTT! Our pFoposiSnSnO^ the^^of ^e drug should in 
India^ as in England, be entrusted to responsible and cm^fied persons. 

sTidula 'liave no interest 


with rile additional provisi^ Jh^ these i^rsdns* 
m the siieof' ttie 
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T&b BoibI Gommission oo Opinni. 

_ _ _ s 

9r. gailaa Ohimdir Sosa’s STlds&eo. 

By Sir William Roberts — Q —Will yon please state what your 
position 

A —I am an independent practitiouei iii Calcutta, engaged m pri- 
late practice, and President of the Calcutta Medical Society • 

Q — What opportunities have you had of studying the effects of 
taking opium 

A — I have been practising for upwards of eighteen years in 
Calcutta, mostly among the people of Rajputana, the Nortli-West Pro- 
vinces, the Central Provinces, and Madias I also have had opportuni- 
ties of watcliing the effects of opium-suioking on the Chinese stopping in 
Calcutta These men aio more or less addicted to the use of opium. 

Q — How far has your experience led you to consider that the opium 
habit prevails among your countiymen here ? 

A — Among the permanent residents of Calcutta only, about ten per 
cent haie acquired the opium habit, among those who come from other 
•portions of the couutiy nearly twenty per cent use opium m some shape 
or other 

Q — At what period of life is the habit generally acquired ? 

A — It IS commenced after a definite period of adult life, probably 
alter the age of tlurty-five or thirty-six years , but this is not the rule 
with the people of Rajputana, who commence it at a comparatively earlier 
period of life , opium pilules are put into the mouths of new born babes 
111 the'lying-in room. 

Q — ^What is the result of your experience, which is considerable, as 
to the effect of taking opium on the health and physical condition of the 
people? 

A — It does not exert any deletenous effect on the health of ^mode- 
rate consumers , on the contrary, it promotes health and tends to preserve 
them from the mjurious effects of malans 

Q — What would you call the moderate use of opium I 
should say from two to ten grains a day 

Q — ^Is there any tendency to increase the dose 7 
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A.~Not in the least; only in exceptional caeee 
Q^Have yon noticed any demoralising effect of opinin in inalanal 
cotintries?* 

A people who take it manifest no symptpms of demoralisation, 
on the contrafy, they are harmless people 
<5 —What la your opinion of its effect ^ 

A.— Xt does not deteriorate the intellect, bnt rather acts as a stimu- 
lant to the brain The Marwarees, who are noted opium eaters, are 
the most intelligent class of merchants in India 

Q*— I to take it that you are speaking from intimate personal 

knowledge ? 

A.— Yea I am 

Q — An amount of intimate personal knowledge scarcely to seen 
among European physicians 
A — Exactly so 

Q — No doubt you have scon cases ot the excessive use of opium 
A — I have seen cases of the excessive use of opium, but according 
to itiy estimation of excess, not according to theirs He was a religions 
mendicant, and took about eleven or twelve tolas of cnide opium, and 
yet he was a perfect model ot health and vigour , he could walk for miles 
together without fatigue 

Q —This IS an instance of a high degree ot tolerance Have you seen 
any injurious effects from tlie opium habit 

A — 1 hai e not yet been able to trace any deleterious effect, espe- 
(dally among Mahommedans and Hindoos 

Q you consider that there is a higher degree of toleiance 
among tlie Marwarees than among otkei Hindoos 
A — I don’t think so 

Q —What IS your opinion as to the effect of opium as a popular 
Vonabdy in malarial districts 7 

A **lt is a powerful antidote against malanous fever, as I can say 
from cotperience Bonng the autumn, every year, people come to 
Oilciiita tfom the Terai of the Darjiling hills with malarious fever and 
enlarged lUleen, and it is because they do not take the advice of opium^ 
aatem that they contract the disease The opium-eaters in that place ai^ 
an uudoahtedly healthy people, 

16 your impression of the way m wbiclr the opvm habit 
^is generally be^u : what indmces the ptopk to tahs it? 
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A,~It is said slmost entirely taken as a remedy for suffer- 

ingt of pain, but I don't believe it It is the fashion, and is taken as a 
Inmy', just as tobacco smoking. 

Q Bat there i$ an additional inducement in the case dl opium, be- 

cause it 18 an anodyne and an aphrodisiac, which tobacco is not 7 

A should say its stimulant effect is the reason why the habit is 
acquired 

Q ^lu a habitual opium-eater its effect as an anodyne does not 
appear 

A — Its hypnotic effect has been noticed m many cases ; a man 
might possess his faculties in ffrst-rate order, but still there is a tendency 
towards sleep in some cases, especially in elderly people 

Q — Do you regard that as unfavourable 

A — ^No , it does not injure his health , he is capable of being 
aroused at any moment 

Q — What is your opinion with regard to the smoking of prepara- 
tions of opium • 

A — There are two methodb of smoking opium, one is cajled madak^ 
the other chundu Modal is generally taken by the lower classes of 
Hindus and Mahommedaus, while ^chundu is smoked by the compara- 
tively higher classes of men Only a nominal percentage of the perma- 
nent residents of Calcutta smoke ihundu Among the people of Bengal 
opium-smokiug lias a tendency to detenorate health to a certain extent, 
but it IS confined to the lower classes who are not blessed with a conve- 
nient share of prosperity , they have only one scanty meal a day , they 
neglect their food, and that is the only reason why their decay is so 
marked The Ghinosc, who commence smoking earlier, do not suffer from 
any such premature decay ^ 

Q —Reverting for a moment to opium-eating, have you observed 
whether the habitual opium-eater, when he breaks down and suffers m 
health does so ou account of poverty, or Irom the effects of opium 

A —No , 1 have not ^ 

Q —Have you any further observations to make with regaid to 
the effect of opium on the health and the mental and moml chaiacj;cr ? 

A.- — Opium-eaters are generally healthy people , even when they 
take opium hi large quantities, they are stiU a peaceful class of dtisefis. 
It IS iu^no way destructive to its consumers, and they are perfectly haitti- 
l«ss to their bjendo, Th^ are in no way prone to crimiJial cAuiiOas ; 
Maimb, they area peaeeialoliss. , ^ 
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^Q^lst your opinion, as a oUiaen, Trill you tell us whether you think 
tile ped^^ of this country will view prohibitive measures with ^ard 
to tlu^ growth of opium with sati<^factioii, or with disapproval ? 

A«"^Tiiej^ would regard it with dissatisfaction The poppy is taken 
by some classes of people as a vegetable, and they prepare cumes and 
ohutnies out of poppy capsules* The Marwarees grow the poppy plant 
as an article of food, and 1 have even seen people in Calcutta take 
curries of poppy capsules, and cultivate it for the purpose In Behar 
the poppy is generally used by the people of the lower classses as a con- 
diment. It is extensively grown in every part of the country, and you 
might evemsee a few plants m Calcutta gardens where it is grown for 
its beautiful flowers 

Q —Have you anything fnrtlicr to say '* 

A. — Only one or two thuign regarding prohibitory measures 1 
don’t think they are at all needed, and if they are adopted, it will simply 
be encouraging smuggling and the surreptitious cultivation ol the poppy 
I know that, notwithstanding, the strictne^iS of the law and the vigilance 
of the excise department, smuggling IS olt daily occurrence I ha\e seen 
the people of Burra Bazar get their daily supply from their own native 
f places, 80 that I do not think any prohibitive measures would be effective 
They are besides, not needed I have known one ^nd-a-half maunds of 
^ opium to be consumed in celebrating the funeral ceremonies of a moderately 
rich man The use of opium is not restricted to men only , it is also 
given to domestic animaU — camels and horses, for instance The Kutch 
people use it largely in their stables , they give it to their horses to 
make them strong 1 liave been told ibis by a tradei from Knti h, and 
I have also seen it stated in Inioks 

Q — We liaTe heard soinetlniig of opium being ll•^cd as an aphro- 

disiac? c ^ 

A. — I don’t belie>e it is an ajdiiodisiac bore , neither do the 
Mirwarees take it for the pur])ose, as for as my exj>cricnce goes 

By Lord Brassey — Q — Can yon tell us whether the great bulk of 
tho paopkl this country Ve able to obtain the advantage of medical re- 
Bofin ihleiiesB'^ 

^ A.r^Tes, 1 think so; but I don’t quite underi^tand the pomt 

By Wilson. — Q— Does the greater part of your evidence relate 

to eati^, drinking, or smoking 7 

» A.— Sopajie prefer to take it in the form of orude opinm ; others 

^Make mctrao% mixing it with saffron, musk, or other ingredients, aud 
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make it into pilU ; others take it in the form a pare deoootioQ. t 
hAve seen Marwareos take oapsnles, sank them in hot water, and^ dyiak 
the infnsion ' 

Q —What I wish to know is whether the views^Moh you have 
given lefer to opium-eatmg and drinking or to smoking ? 

A ^They refer to the eating and dnnkmg of opinm. 

' Q — You say in your prmted statement that tlie consumption of 
opium 1 -^ daily increasing Do you regard that with satisfaction ? 

A — Yes, because 1 know that opium acts as an antidote « to many 
diseases , it also acts as a stimulant, and wards off the depressing effect 
of the Indian (hmate, especially m all parts of Bengal, where people are 
subject to malanous fever, rheumatism, and diarrhoea 

Q — -Would you like to see the present consumption doubled ? 

A — I would not like to go so far, but I would allow it io persons 
v\ho arc accustomed to its use, and I think it could be advantageously 
used in jails by giving it to prisoners \iho took it before^ incarceration 
because it would enable them to work better 

Q — You also say in your statement that the abuse of opium is not 
ill the least deleterious to its consumers ^ 

A —Yes, 1 mean those who take more than twenty grains a day, 
I kaoYi [leople who take one tola a day, that is more than 200 grams, 
and they are still healthy and quite pea< eful 

Q — A nd when you were speaking ot opium smoking, you say it 
does not shorten lile 

A — Tills niiu h I can say, that the Marwarecs who arc habitual 
opium caters, live longer than Bengali gentlemen of Calcutta or 
Bengal 

Q — Do you recommend alcohol tor dietetic purposes 

A — Certainly not It is decidedly more mjunous than opium. 
I ha\e a special argument against the use of alcohol m this country 

Q — ^Jly question was, do you recommend alcohol m the shape of 
wm<‘ and spirits for daily use"^ 

A — I do not. 

Q —You have Europeans among your patients ? 

A — ^ifurasiaus, bnt no Europeans I don’t recommend ideohol 
unless I find it necessary for some special diS’ease, such as for MQtrilgia, 
sometiuDg like it, to give rebel from paiii and suffering, not ollMirwise. 
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QumJMi know, the uniraraal contiction of ednoatad 

that for Enno^mns opinm is not desirable for dietetic 

piiriK»«es? 

A.^^ben taken for dietetic purposes, it exercises no deleterious 
eSect on the hedlth of people, so far 1 am prepared to say. 

qdestion was, whether European medical men do recom- 
mend opium for daily dietetic use to their European patients ? 

A •^They would not, unless it was required , otherwise, why should 
they recommend it ^ If a European patient were to consult me about hvmg 
jn a marshy place, 1 would recommend him to take small doses of opium 
daily. 

Q...i^Would you consider that a medical men who did recommend 
the dietetic use of opium was doing a very safe thing with his patient ? 
i A.*— It depends upon the nature of the disease, and the discretion of 

I the medical man If he tliought it was undemahly necessary for the health 
land well-being of kis patient, he would be perfectly justified in doing 

^ medical man ought to prefer opium to wine or alcohol as a 
, dietetic. 

(j,— -Have you ever known a medical man recommend opium 'f 

A— No. 

Q ..^Yott regard it as a stimulant 

A. — Yes, to a certain extent , not always 

Q —In that sense you would compare it favourably with alcohol ? 

A,— -As regards a stimulant we can compare it with alcohol, but 
yAih regard to the physiological effects, alcohol exercises a dangerous effect 
the healtli of people who dniik it. The intoxication of alcohol is pro- 
longed, while that of opium is transitory. 

Q^Have you seen a great deal of the effects of malaria, do you pre- 
opium by itself as an antidote 
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A.— -No , narcotine and nitrate of potash are our best remedies 


Q^.^...Have you over prescribed opium alone ^ 

A«wl have prescnhed narcotme , not crude opium 
^^MpM-And when a patient is accustomed to take opium regularly you 
WonffiaTe to prescribe opium in very much larger doses to have the 
demd effect? 

A --*Not tut all , opium is intended to check pain. When a man 
iipaatouied to efium has diarrhoea 1 would prescribe other astnngenta, 
om and opum 1 would not increase the dose of opium. 
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Q.**^Medjcii men use the word tobmnoe.” Where n p^fjentis 
noeuetomed to the nee of opitun* would it not reqnire a htger doee to 
prodncie,the same effect 7 
A,~Yes 

Q -^Therefore the more they take it, the larger the^doses f 
A. — ^It depends upon the discretion of the medical man 
Q — If you were in a malarial distnct where the people do not use 
opium, would you recommend the use of opium ? 

A — ^Yes, I would at once advise the people generally to take opium. 
Q — You told us that people generally begin the habit after the age 
of thirty-five 

A,— Yes ^ 

Q,— Are people of that age more liable to malana 
A — ^No « malana respect>4 no age , it attacks the young as well as 
the old. 

Q — ^If they take it as a protection against malana, why don’t they 
begin earlier 

A — In the malanous distncts if they would commence the habit at a 
comparatively early age it would answer the same purpose 

Q — If it IS usually taken m old age, would you not expect tliat 
those more bable to malana would be the greatest consumers ^ 

A — ^Not iiecessanly , it depends on the province of India If they 
knew that it always succeeded in checking malanal fever they would do it 
Q —I was not speaking of individuals, but taking the people of the 
dibtncts where there is more malana, there is most opium-eating 7 

A —I have no expenence of malanal districts I have never been 
out ot Calcutta except once, bift people have come from malanal districts, 
and I have treated them 

Q — You are President of the Calcutta Medical Society ; how mauy 
members are there in that Society ? 

A« — It has two hundred members 

you know the total number of practitioners according to the * 
Enropean system in Calcutta 7 
A. — ^About three hundred 

Q, — So that you have in your society the bulk of the medical {Kraoti>^ 
tioners 7 

A.~Yes 
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^-•rTdti tare haadad in to the Oontmiasion a sapplement to the 
/MdhM Ife^eai GateUe for Jdy, 1892 ; you were present at the meetiag 
whea Or. Crombie read a paper and a discussion eusnod Does what is 
stated in the*report correctly represent what you said on that occasion ? 
A.— Yes 

( 

Qe — You spoke of the deleterious ellectb of ojuum I have not 
gathered from your evidence that you thought there were any deleterious 
^eots 7 

A.— There are no deleterious effects so far a<i I can see from personal 
observation of those who take opium habitually I was before under the 
impression that opium smoking wa^ injiinous, but T have given up tliat 
opinion, and 1 find that opmm-smokers are generally an emaciated 
class of people, and that they belong to a lower class of men, poor and 
indigent who scarcely get two meals a day When they get accustomed 
to the use of smoking they employ their time in preparing the inadak or 
^wndu which they smoke 

' Q — You used tlie expression that opium suiokeis suffered more than 
opium-eaters Do you say now that their sufferings aie not due to smok- 
» ittg but to their general poverty 

^ Yes, because the Chinese who smoke eighteen Jiours out ot the 

twenty-four arc not so weak and emaciated ns the people of Lower Bengal 

Q You practically withdraw now what you said of opmm-smokers 

''(m that occasion, “His complexion and lips become daik, liis limbs wasted, 
hia face becomes pinched, his abdomen protrudes, and his voice becomes 

lioam?" 

^Not at all I have explained that that huarbeness is induced by 

eoAStant smoking, just as the voice of a cigaictte smoker becomes hoarse 
}aj constant smoking ^ 

Q.— I don’t understand whethei you are oi opinion that smoking 
does barm 7 

A*~iro , 1 emphatically say it does not 

IJ^^Yoii refer to the < httudi^-smokers . ha\e you been in China 7 
* A.— Uo ; I speak of the Chmese who have come here for purposes 

of trade. • They bnng precious stones for sale, and stop m the OolootoUa 
«ee^ti of 

^j^Paartihier on you said tliat the hypnotic effect is produced 
more or less in *11 persons who t»ke opium m whatever form they take 
it, Is that true 7 

A.-Yes. 
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Q.— Yott nfemd on that ocoaeoon to the question of taking 
fimrplilW, and gave examples. Did jon quote tiiat with any degree of 
iq»piOTal ? 

A.— No. 

Q -*You give instances of people who take a laige qrtantil; daily. 
Do yon approve of that ? 

A ~I condemn the habit. 

By Mr. Mowbray — Q — Ygu said you think the consumption of 
opium IS increasing Is it increasmg among the people over thirty-iive 
years of age, or is there a tendency for a larger number of pepple to take 
it at an early age ? 

A — My reason is easily explained, namely, that diabetes has m- 
creased to a great extent, and that opium is more used as a preventive , 
the number of opium tak^ is dady increasing, at least in this portion of 
the country 

Q — ^And so far as I understand you, it is mcreasmg for medical 
puiqioses ? 

A — Yes 

By Mr Handas Vehandas — Q — You say the people of KuJipb 
generally given their horses opium to make them strong Who are those 
people 7 

A — ^They are people who come from the province of Kutoh, near 
Kathiawar, in Sindh ; they are called Chuhav 

Q — ^In speaking of the opium habit increasing, do you mean that 
its use is increasmg as a stimulant, or as a protective against malana 7 

A — As a stimulant, and that is the reason why people take to it at 
an advanced penod of hfe 

Q — ^Do you admit that maddk can be smoked to excess 7 

A. — I have not observed it to be smoked m excess. 

By Mr. Wilson. — Q — How many medical papers are there in 
Calcutta? 

A — ^Two, the Indian Medical Gazette, and another very recently 
started called the Medxcal Record 

Q — ^Are there any others in other parts of India 7 

A — Yes, m Bombay and Madras , there is one paper m each." 

Q — ^Did both those papers discuss the opium questwm 

A — don’t know 
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you refer ns to any Indian l^zt-book need in medical 
iMshOob in which your views on opinm are stated anthontatiYely 7 

A. — ^No ; because most of the text-books are written by men who 
bftTe lived ' ip Europe, and they have no personal knowledge of the opinm 
habit in India They wrote their books from the physiological effects 
they observed amongst their own people, and 1 am sorry to say that my 
views are not shared by medical authorities m Europe But 1 know 
wtances here of medical men who do not condemn the habit of taking 
opinm so largely 

Q.-— Is not Ohevers’ Medical Jurisprudence an Indian book ? 

A. — Partly Indian 

Q. — Does that support your views 7 
A,— No. 

awide&oe of Sr Jeggo Snnlo Bose. 

By Sir Wilham Roberts — Q — You are an independent medical 
practitioner 

A. — Yes , I was m the Government service for nearly twenty-live 

years. 

Q — What opportunities have you had of studying the effect of the 
opium habit 7 

A — I was a teacher oi the Campbell Medical School, and had 
charge of the second physician’s ward, and then I had ample opportunities 
cl dbserving the effect of chundu smoking My native place is a malarial 
district, and I go there almost every year, and there 1 have ample oppor- 
tututies observing the effect of opium on malana, and my pretty large 
practice in Calcutta gave me ample opportunities 

Q — ^What have been the convictions which have grown in your 
mind with regard to the opium habit 

A.*— It is generally first taken by advice or from necessity, or when 
they hear that It had a good effect on a certain disease, but otherwise 
thmk the people of Bengal generally take opium 

Q.««In the case of those who use opium habitually what doses do 

^thej take? 

*^A > ‘ » ' > "' ^ 1 perally opium eaters take from two to six grains ; that is , 
the general dose among Hindus Mahommedans take it m a little larger 
dM, and the Marwans, Rajputs and Sikhs in even larger doses ; they 
go up to twenty grams 
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Q.«-*Has it any effect on the general health, as 'regards people who 
use opium moderately 

A. — I think it keeps their health in a very good condition^ 

Q.— Is there a l^dency to increase the dose 7 * 

A —Those who commence it under medical advice, and those who 
suffer from pams and aches, such as the effebts of rheumatism, are obliged 
to mcrease the dose, and they do increase it gradually. 

Q. — ^When opium is taken in too large quantities it does affect the 
health, I presume ? 

A. — Some opium-eaters take as much as two hhuneBy about five 
drachms or 860 grains 

Q — ^Do opium-eaters live as long as other people ? 

A — There is an impression m our country from time immemorial 
that opium conduces to longevity and the promotion of health. 

Q — Have you come to any coipciusion as to whether it is a protec- 
tive in any way from the effects of malaria 

A.— Yes , I consider it a sovereign remedy for malanal fever, rheu- 
matism, asthma, &c , and that is the reason why people take it it also 
retards the progress of consumption 

Q —Your expenence is that habitual users of opium are not morally 
detenorated? 

A — Hot m the least On the contrary, it sharpens the intellect 
and fortifies the mind Opium-eaters are great reasoners, but drunkards 
are not , the judgment and reasoning power are in no way affected even by 
opium taken in large doses 

Q —Have you seen the effect af opium-catmg on the poor? 

A — I have In the malanal distncts from which I come many poor 

people take small doses to keep off the effects of malana 

Q — Have you seen any facts mdicatmg that the opium habit leads 
to any form of crime ? 

A.— Ho; opium-eaters are never cnmmals in the way drunkards 
generally are Drunkards are murderers and don’t care for the kves of 
their wives and children The most opium-eaters will do will be to hann 
themsdves, but a drunken man is a great nuisance to his own people alid 
to society m general 

Q. — ^What do you say laboiit the proportions of adults who eat o|uum 
in yeur country ? 
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A.— I think it is about one or two per cent, of the adult males ; 
‘emales nerer take opium. In the towns the percentage be higher ; 
y&t among Hindus and Mahommedans it cannot he more than four or 
dre^per cent, in this town 

Q >^HaTe 70 U any euggestion to make why thesd take to opiuniy and 
why the others don^t 7 

A.*— 1 tliink they tidre it because they are hard pressed by disease and 
are adTised to taka it Then others take opium after the age of ihirty* 
five or forty because there is an impression that after that age if you take 
moderate doses of opium it will conduce to the preservation of health and 
comfortf and therefore wealthy people generally take it at that age 

Q.~Do you thmk that if measures were earned out for the prohibi- 
tion of the side of the opium your countrymen would be willing 7 

A.— -They will to a man oppose it and will not bear any prohibitive 
measure It is a perfectly innocent drug 

Q — You say it is necessary to restnet the sale of opium to large 
towns so as to put a check on its use iot the purpose of smcide? 

A -Yes 

<J — Opium 19 a favounte means of suicide ? 

' A — Not necessarily Another favounte means is hanging, and 
another drowning , also poisoning by arsenic 

By Lord Brassoy — Q — ^l)o you find it difficult to give a general 
opmion as to the effects of taking opium Is it or is it not the case that 
the effect^ of the opium habit whether taken in solid or a liquid form 
depends upon the quantity taken 

A — Yes, it depends entirely on the quantity, but when taken as an 
infusion in cold water tlie effect is not so bad as when it is taken in the 
form of smoking chundu or gooh or frusxlak 

Q. — Am I to understand that a large quantity of opium whether 
tiken in a sold or liquid form does undoubtedly do harm. In more 
n^O^orate doses you don’t beheve it has evil effects 

A. — ^When taken in moderate doses I have not discerned any evil 
OOilBOliB. 

B;| Mr Pease — Q — You say that opium smoking always does 
haniif 

A.*^T 6 S, I have seen it in the Chmese , but leaving that race out of 
oonsideratioii, when the habit of opium smoking is taken to by Hindus or 
Mshommedaus it generally does harm , among them it does have bad and 
serious effects. 
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Q.— »Have you mat with aay instancea where opium eating has 
done harm 7 

A. Speakmg comparatiTely, eren when opimn is eaten in excess 

it does not do so much harm as opium smoking 

Q. You say that an opium eater does do harm to himself ? 

A -^The most he might do would be to take a large quantity and 
thus mjure his own life, but he will not harm other people 

Q .Is it your opinion that it would be better to abstain from 
taking opium except for medical purposes 

A — ^No, I would allow the people to take it of their, own accord 
as it promotes their health I would certainly advise that 

Q — Have you seen many instances of excessive opium eating 7 
A. — Yes, I have seen some instances 

By Mr Wilson. — Q — ^Were you able to hear the evidence of Dr. 
Kailas Chunder Bose Do you agree with all he said, or do you wish 
to express your dissent from any portion of his evidence ? 

A —With regard to the eatmg of opium capsules, I have no expen- 
ence Poppy seeds are taken m the form of a condiment, but not opium 
capsules or leaves, so far as I kuow 

Q — Do you agree with liini* as to tlie general prevalence of the 
practice of taking opium, and do you de'=«ire to see it extended 7 

A — ^Although I do not desire to see it extended, I agree with him 
that it does not do harm 

Q — In your pnnted statement you say that the use oi opium in 
moderation is not demoralising in its eilci ts and not detenonatiiig , then 
would you consider it beneficial 

A — 1 certainly consider the moderate use of opium to be very 
beneficial ^ 

Q — ^Do you take it yourself 7 

A — I am not an opium eater 1 might take it when advised by 
medical men. The first effect of opium in moderate doses is that it 
stimulates the brain and bnghtens the intellect 

Q.— Then, would it not be well for all of us to take it 7 
A. — ^That IS a matter for your own choice, but I would not wish 
to see Ike people of the whole world taking opium Those who like to 
take it will themselves take it 

Q,— You must think it a deplorable thing that only two pei; cent of 
the adult males take opium ? 
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A^lt is not 80 muoh needed when n person is in general good 
health, although I adrise people to take it to presenre their health. I 
would not advise them to take it as a regular diet 

Q.<>-*-At ll\e end of your statement you say you think it very 
neeessaiy to restrict the free sale of opium 

A.-^Tes, as it is sold m towns, not in the country , because very 
few people in the country take opium to poison themselves 
Q.~How do you propose to restnct the sale 7 
A.^^That I have not thought of 

Q. — ^Are you a member of the Calcutta Medical Society ? 

A. — ^Yes, I am 

Q.««.Were you present at the discussion which took place on the 
\ readmg of Dr. Grombie’s paper ? 

A.*— I was not present on that occasion 

Q -^As a matter of fact, do doctors prescribe opium in malaria 7 

A.— Yes, I think it is extensively prescnbed I do prescnbe it, and 
the medical men with whom 1 have consulted, all prescribe it It is even 
'put down m our books We arc taught m College that opium increases 
nnd does not hmder the effect of quimne 

Q — ^Then you would not use it alone but only to increase the effects 
Uf quinine7 

A. — I would use it alone too 

Q, — Cfu you give any reason why only such a small proportion of 
piople as two per cent take it if they find it beneficial 7 

A«~Those who do not need it should not take it Every one does 
not take quinine There are many people who don’t touch it 

Q.— Do you think people in country districts more or less liable 
to lualarial disease 

Ak^They are more hable 
Q,^But they take much less opium 
A.-Ye8. 

Q.-«-Tou speak in your statement of the non-medical use of opium , 
what do you mean 7 

A.«^I meqmthe taking of opium by people who are not advised to 
tfijke it ; such na the nch classes of people who have got an impression 
that opium does good when a man is advanced in years They commence 
taUag-it of .thdbr own accord after they attam the age of forty. 
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Q^^Do 1 nnderstand tiiai yery few women take opium 1 
A. —Yes , why should they take it if they don’t need it 
Q —Are they not subject to the influences of malaria? 

A.— Yes, but they don’t hke to take opium. . 

Q, — In cases of people afflicted with dysentery dd you prescnbe 
opium ? * • 

A — In eyery case you cannot prescnbe the same remedy. It will 
depend on the type of dysentery, on the stage at which a medical man 
is called in, and on the general health All these things should be 
taken into account. 

— ^What are your pnncipal remedies m cases of dysentery ? 

A — Ipecacuanha, opium, hooickee^ and other things 
Q — ^Do these medicines take exactly the same effect in opium eaters 
as in non-opium eaters 

A — In the case of opium eaters you haye to giye larger doses to 
produce the same effect 

Q,— Do you ever give chloroform in dysentery ? 

A —Very seldom , not m dysentery 

By Mr Fanshawe — Q — What practical expenence have you had 
in country districts 7 

A — As a medical man I have paid visits in Knshnagar, Hooghly, 
Bansal, to see patients 

Q — ^Does not the liability to malanal fever vary much at different 
distncts 7 * 

A — Yes, it does, I consider Hooghly, Bnrdwan, the 24-Purgunnas, 
Jessore, Bnngpore, Bumsal and Dacca the most malanal districts 

Q — You expressed an opimon that only two per cent of the adult 
males take opium. 

A —I was speakmg generally of the whole provinces of Lower 
Bengal I have mentioned in my statement that in Moorshedabad, 
Bhagalpore, and Qya, opium is much more consumed than m the lower 
proTinces 

Q —Have you founded your statement on any statistics 7 • 

A —No ; it varies very much in different distncts 
By Sir James Lyall,— Q —Dr Kailas Chunder Bose Sl^^inisged. 
the opinion that opium eating is increasing very much in "Onksutia 
Is that your opimon too 7 
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A* — "So ; on the contrax; I think that opium smoking in the form 
of or madak, which was yeiy prevalent when I commenced my 

medioal studies, has not increased considerably Opium eating has not 
increased generally among Hindoos or Mahommedans 

iMdmee of Dr. Bnrjl Oemar SwbadhlearL 

By Sir William Roberts : — Q — Please state your position m the 
medical profession? 

A.— I am a Medical practitioner in Calcutta, I mix with the people 
here very largely in my practice and know intimately their ways and 
habits, 

Q.<— Has the practice of opinm-eatmg spread very much in Calcutta ? 

A >It is confined to people of advanced age , they take it on 
advioe as a life-*supporting drug , it improves digestion and keeps up their 
vital powers People take it under that impression 

Q,«-Is it your professional expenence that that opimon is correct or 
incorrect? 

A.— 'It 18 correct • 

Q,-^What proportion of people after forty take it ? 

A,r— About four to five per cent 

Q, — So that it is not a very widely-extended habit 

A — ^No , it IS not 

Q. — Besides that, is it taken as a popular remedy for any disease 7 

A — Yes, it IS very much taken for rheumatism, dysentery, diarrhoea, 
diabetes, and asthma, and I have had to give it (not crude opium, but 
one of the active principles of opium, narcotine) when quinine was scarce 
When I was m Bhagalpore in 1856-59 and the Sepoy Mutiny broke out 
there was a great scarcity of quinine , disease followed in wake of 
famine, and we had a large number of patients in hospital ; there Were 
Bmeopean medicines, and we had to depend greatly on mdigenons drugs , 
opium was then our staple remedy , we also gave curchi , but narcotme 
as a substitute for qmnine 1 found to be of the greatest use 

Qv«"*Is opium used as a popular remedy for children? 

A.-*Not much m Bengal, but I have known it used in Ghazipore. 
1 have there seen infants of five or six years take opium Mothers give 
ophun to infants to put them to sleep, while they themselves go to work, 
but I have nWer found any bad effects from it ytbejr give a httle bit of 
Ifude opium i it might amount to about one-twelfth of a grain. 

Q «-»It would not be more that a couple of drops of laudanum ? 
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A.*— tNb* * 

Q —Is it CBttoHuiiy to g^ve it dadj? 

A — ^In the cases I have seen, it is given daily, only one dose in llie 
morning , it is a popular remedy. ' ^ • 

Q — Among persons who consume opiom habitually m malarial 
districts, is it the popular notion that it preserves heidth ?* 

A — Under the belief that they will not get malanal fever, I don’t 
think more than a grain is taken daily 

Q —Are yon speaking of the agncnltural population ? 

A — Yes ; men and women go early to the fields to work, ^ and I have 
known women take opium after the age of thirty-five or forty 
Q — Do women take it as a preventive in the mormng 7 
A —I don’t know 

Q.— Have you seen any ill effects follow from the habit ? 

A —In moderate doses, none 
Q —Have you seen it taken |n excess 
A. — Yes, and, of course, with evil effects 
Q.— Y^hat evil effects 7 

A — When they had taken more than their habitual dose, they were 
in a narcotic condition 

Q.— Have you ever seen the habitual use earned to excess 7 
A — ^Never 

Q — The opium drunkard is not known 7 

A — have practically not seen him , I have seen some amongst the 
Eurasians, but very few , I have seen them take laudanum in lieu of other 
stmiulants, but not with evil effects 

Q. — Have you seen the habilf of taking opium either in those who are 
getting on in life or in those who take it as a protective, affect their 
morals 7 

A —Their health was not prejudiced , it was favourably affected 
Q — Do you attnbute the occurence of cases of lunacy to this habit 7 
A —Not to eating opium, but to smoking opium 
Q — ^Do you think that the habit of smoking is now more prevalent 7 
A.— No It is dimuushing 

Q —Do you happen to know what tiie abuse of madal is? 

A— No. 
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far as jour knowledge goes of the opinions of your 'Country- 
men, would they object to paying the price necossaiy to carry out prohi- 
tionf 

A.— They would ^objdct to pay any increased taxation in any 
shape. ' 

Q -*You would not propose any steps to dimmish cultivation? 

A.*— There is no necessity whatever 

By Mr Pease — Q. — You say tliat smoking is common among the 
lower classes of society, and that tln^y oiten take to pilfenng to obtain it 
Do you think that, under these ciicumstances, Government ought to 
license the sale of madah and (hmidu, 

A— *1 would certainly not adiocate the licensing of any system of 
intoxication which would lead to crime, and an increase to the criminal 
population 

Q, — You said that the abuse ol opium has caused senons mischief, 
in what way ? 

A —I moan that opium is a sovereign remedy for disease , when 
it IS taken to destroy life, it is a most serious thing, and it can be obtained 
in any locality here I would therefore, suggest that some restrictions 
should he placed upon its sale, and that persons who are conversant with 
the habits of thi‘ peoph* should be entrusted with the sale, so as to prevent 
young boys, wh(> tail iii the examinations, getting two annas worth and 
||iymg This is a seiioiis thing, — ^this indiscriminate sale 

Q — You don’t think tliere i^ sufficient caie taken by persons to 
whom licenses ha\e been given ? 

A — 1 don’t know anything about liceiibes 

Q — You say moic care should he taken as to the persons who 

adl? 

A —Yes 

Q — Do you think that the places in which it is at present sold, 
should bo, inauv of them, withdrawn from public observation 

A»— I have not seen many ; T have seen them upon road-sides, 

Q.— Have you any further suggestions as to the restnctious you 
would plfCO ou the sale 

Au— It is very difficult to cairy out suggestions I should like 
lb entrust saley to men who will be able to use their discretion, as to 

« ioui to sell to and whom not. Of cour&e, you cannot prohibit regular 
ters from getting it 
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Q — ^Would you advise liceu^es to fee giren to persons who hare 
no direct interest in the increased sale of the drug 

\ — I would prefer to prohibit all sorts of intoxicant^, whether it 
be opium, wine, or ganja, or anything, but I know this would not be 
practicable . 

[Question repeated ] 

A —Certainly I would 

Q — By Mr Wilson — Is the district where you were bom, Ghasi- 
pore, a xnalanous one ? 

A — It was not m my time 
Q — Is there much consumption of opium there ^ 

A — There was when 1 was there 

Q — Cultivators help themselves to a little 

A — ^May be, but it they did so, it was to preserve then health 

Q — Speaking generally, do .you disagree in any respect with tlie 
gentleman who wa<i first examined to-day ? 

A— I don’t wish to disagree with liini in the mam My general 
impression is that opium is nol deleterious wlien taken under advice or 
m old age 

Q The first witness desires to see the consumption of opium in- 

creased , IS that your desire too'? 

A ^My desire is that no sort of intoxicating tiling should be used 

Q Then you don’t agree with him in that particular? you attach 

importance to its medical use ? 

A — Yes 

Q Are you aware that whatanay be called the anti-opiumists have 

always admitted there must bo ample supplies foi medical use*? 

A —So much the better 

Q —Therefore you have no necessity to oppose a view which nobody 
holds 

A.— There is no necessity for my doing so 

By Mr, Mowbray — I rather gather from you, that if yon bad your 
way, you would prohibit tlie sale of all stimulants, inrludmfi alcohol aud, 
ganja ^ * 

A.— Yes, if they are not absolutely necessary for preserving Iwiiiian 
life and health, ^ 
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jKiuJhad joar way» which would you begin with first^-opinm 
afeohcl, or 0/nja > 

' A*wi?a^a, first and foremost. 

Q«^After gan^a? 

A.-*-Alcohol. 

Q.— -May I take it that yon consider opium as the least harmful 

stimnlaiit? 

A.— A less harmful one. 

Q.— Do you consider that if the consumption of opium 'was put a 
stop tOt without putting a stop to the consumption of alcohol or gan^as 
there would be any danger of the people who now take opium falling back 
upon some other stimulant ? 

A.— 1 believe so 

By Mr Fanshawe — In your printed statement you say that suicide 
by means of opium is on the increase Are you speaking of Calcutta or 
gencrallj? 

A —Of Calcutta 

By Sir James Lyall — You say that the abuse of opium has been a 
prolific source of mischief , are you alluding to suicides only, or other 
kinds of mischief? 

A, — Suicides and also to homicides 

Q. — Have you formed that opium from statistics 

A , — From niy own observation 

Q, — ^You said that suicides were increasing, because of the facilities 
for obtaining opium? 

A. — ^Yes 

Q. — ^Are the facihties now the same as those in former times, or 

less? 

A, — I have not the least idea , when I said facilities for getting opi- 
umi I meant it could be got at the four corners of Bow Bazar, Thunthun- 
nim Burra Bazar, and Dharamtala 

Q.— -The shops are not more numerous, and the price is higher? 

A.— The price is higher 

Q.M>irnu think that if opium was not so readily obtainable, a certain 
^ nomber ot Itves might be saved ? 

^.-^Tkat is my belief. * 

By Mr. IHlson — Q, — ^Do yon agree with the witness who spoke of 
Btedfid of opmm m brightening the mtdlect? 
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have no^parsonal kaMkdg^ of it. 

^Wotild you recommend it to anybody who wishes to brigh&n 

hiB mteheot ? ^ 

X neyer recommend any kmd of stimulant except udien required 

medically 

Q You don’t agree with the last witness ? 

A — I do not 

awlde&oe of Sr. Sira Lai GHioii. 

' By Sir William Roberts — Q. — You are a medical practitioner in 
Calcutta'^ 

A — Yes , I also go into the surrounduig distncts, Hooghly and the 
Tweiity-four-Purgannahs 

Q —You have been doing^large work amongst the people for thirty 
years, so that your expenence has been very considerable 
A — Yes, I know many opium-eaters 
Q. — Speaking roughly, what»proportion of adults use opium? 

A —In all these distncts and Calcutta, it may be five to ten per cent 
Q —Are you speaking of adults who use it in the latter penod of 
life as a sustainer'^ 

A — Not only as a sustamer but also medicinally 
Q — Taking the two classes together, opium-eaters don’t exceed five 
to ten per cent? 

A— No 

Q — ^What IS the dose for an adult? 

A — ^The average quantity, generally, is from two to five or eight 
grams , 

Q — ^This IS taken regularly day by day ? 

A —Day by day , but this dose of eight grams they come to after 
using it for some time They gradually increase the dose 

Q — Have many cases come under yoiir observation where the quan- 
tity has been increased to an injurious extent ? 

A, — I have seen fifty to one-hundred grams taken and continued for 
ten and twenty years 

^ Q — It could not have had much effect upon health ? 

A. — On the contrary, it had bad effects lippn healtli 
Q. — ^Stdl they manage to hve on ? ^ 
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A -^Bad effects will mamfest tfaemselves — ^jaundice, enlaiigfed liver, 
dysentery, diarrhoea Of course in. those who are well-to-do the bad effects 
are not so manifest as in those who have not the means of living 

Q^Havf) yon observed these effects from excessive quantities in 
persons who are able to live well? 

A.— 1 divide the use of opium into two classes — ^medical use and 
non-medical usCi For medical use poor people go to vendors All can’t 
go to apothecaries, which I prefer 

Q —-I take it that, m the ordinary way, they don’t consult a doctor? 

A.~Npt always 

Q. — It IS a domestic remedy? 

A.—- There is an impression amongst them that unless they take it, 
when above forty, they cannot reach the full period of their lives 
Q.— Do you believe in that theory ? 

A.— Yes, there is some truth in it, but m some cases 1 believe it is 
erroneous ^ 

Q —Do you recognise constitutional differences between these and 
others ? 

A —The general complaint is as to costivcness and some uneasy 
eensations, and there is a medicine known to opium-eaters, a decoction 
of Convoloulus repens which is used to relieve these sensations When 
there is no disease there is a deleterious effect upon health no doubt 
Q, — ^Even in those who take it in the latter part of their hves ? 

A —Yes. 

Q. — Have you noticed it affect the moral character 
A.— No. 

Q —Does it lead to crime ? 

A.— No 

Q. — You have stated that the habitual consumption of opium, 
excqpt 1^8 a preventive of disease, has a bad effect upon health ? 

A,— Yes 

Q.«Ton also said that these people live longer 

A.^Ot the whole 1 think those who don’t take it hve longer. I 
many inatances before me of men aged 90, 80, and 70 years, whor 
take opium, but smoke tobacco I think therefore the popular 
tepvession mi^ be ill-founded. 
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Q you blown whether persons^ who take opinm ae-s Inxary, 

shorten their hTes 7 

A 1 cannot say positively, because 1 have seen perscms of eighty 

take opium. I have convorsed with many opium-eaters, an(^*asked them 
whether opium acted as a prophylactic against fever. All told me that 
for five or six months after taking opium Aey were well, *hot afterwards. 
When they left it off they were all right, but if they continued the habit- 
ual use of it, there was a retain of the disease A year ago two persons, 
kvmg in a malanous district, came to me, and they had taken opium for 
twenty years They were complammg of its bad effects I advised them 
to leave it off , they did so, and they are now hale and hearty There is 
another man who used it for six years who left it off, and is now quite 
well 

Q — ^None of these thiee had any difficulty in leaving off 7 

A — ^Theife was some difficulty, but for a few days only — want of 
sleep and pains over the body. For fear of these they cannot leave it off 
easily 

By Lord Brassey — Q — You are medical officer to the Eastern 
Bengal Railway'^ 

A — Yes 

Q — Have you anything to say in reference to regulations for the 
supply of opium , do you think they should be more stringent'^ 

A — Yes, I do 

Q — ^Do you think there should be more stringency in hcensing 
chundu and madak shop& 

A — Madak dens should be closed, and I wish they were closed for 
ever As to chundu, I have no knowledge 

By Mr Pease — Q — You aip of opinion, as appears from your abs- 
tract, tiiat the non-medical use of opium is not necessary and is injurious? 

A —Yes 

Q, you suggest that you would be in favor of the sale being 

placed in the hands of peisons who knew purchasers and had power to 
refuse the sale? 

A Yes, my siiggestion is not to sell opium except to knowp men. 

In towns in each ward there should be a shop, and newcomers would not 
oWam it, until after enquiry. 

^Do you think it well that those persons who sell opium liave a 

direct interest m the increased sale of the drug? 
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Q Mr. Wilson.— Do yon know any Earopean praditionm in 
India lAio rBOOvnniend opinm to their patients as a dietetic as distm- 
guisbed firotfi a medicine ? 

I do not. 

Q ......Bo yon know any Indian practitioners who recommend it ? 

A — know Kobirajs who give it in disease, not as a dietetic I 
do not know that tiny person recommends it for noii-medical purposes 
Q — Then you do not agree with the gentlemen who came here before 
yon to-day ^7 

A.— In general, I do not, wc differ very widely 
Q.— You use an expression about “ respeetable Mahommedans,” 
‘ do yon mean that taking of opium is regarded by them as very respec- 
table f 

A. — ^No, I mean those who are in a higher state of society 
Q. — Are you speaking generally of smoking or dnnkmg, or do yon 
include them all 

A —Eating, I would in some cases recommend, smoking I do not 
recommend at all 

Q, — ^Would you recommend it for malana without any other medi- 
cme 7 

A. — 1 recommend other things than opium 
Q — ^Where did you receive your medical education 
A —In the Calcutta Medical College^ 

Q — Bid any of your professors recommend it ? 

A — I do not know 

Q. — By Mr Mowbray — Do you agree with the last witness that of 
nS stimulants in general use, opium is the least harmful 
A, — Yes 

Q. — You would propose to give a discretionaiy power with regard to 
ikib supply of alcohol in the same way7 
A«~No, not at all 

(^wWhat IS Ihe difference m the case of alcohol 
A.«-^y recommendation for the use of opium was not for non* 
pdll^ses, bnt as a medicine for disease 
Q.— Wduld you propose to give a discretion in the snppfy for medi* 
^poipoaei 
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A. — For medical purposes I would recommend akohot as well as 
opium. 

Q — Would you prohibit both of them for tmn-medieal use? 

A —Yes. 

Q, — Absolutely*^ 

A — Absolutely 

Q — You say you would allow opium in disease? 

A — To those who are ill, not otlierwise Of course there are persons 
in villages who are poor and who cannot go to apothecaries, and to whom 
one pice worth of opium represents eight annas’ worth of medicipe, for these 
1 recommend its use. 

Q — You would require a large number of persons to distribute 
opium m this way 

A — ^Not a large number , when cultivation is decreased, and it is 
used only for medical use, the sale of opium would be less 

Q — Do you think that the number of persons required for distribu- 
tion would be larger or smallei than at present 

A — Smaller 

Q — Is it part of your idea that tlie persons who supply should be 
sufficiently numerous to have a personal knowledge of the persons who 
apply 

A — There should be a vendor m each of the eighteen wards of 
Calcutta 

Q — ^Do you think it possible for one person m the eighteenth part 
of Calcutta to have a personal knowledge that would enable him to supply 
opium to those who want it 

A — He would gradually gain^that knowledge 

Q — By Mr Fanshawe - -Do you know whether opium is used as a 
domestic remedy ? 

A —Yes 

Q — And I think you will admit that a large proportion of the 
population IS necessarily* cut off from medical advice 

A — There are many villages where there are no medical practitioners^ ' 
and for poor people these vendor’s shops should be supplied 

Q — ^Have you had any personal expenence among Marwans ? 

A, — Very limited, I see them now and then 

Q —Eating opium is a habit amongst them generally ^ 
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A*— 

Q,— Does it afiPect their health ? 

A--^f course it affects their health , but they are a prosperous 
peopfe and they live well Those who take moderate quantities are well- 
to-do. Those who take large quantities, their health is affected. 

Q,— By Sir flames Lyall — It does not affect them mjunonsly 
generally? 

A — Not so much as the liealth of Bengalis is affected 

Q — Would not your opium vendors have to lx* medical men ^ 

A — Of course not. 

Q — If you had not medical men how could they tell whether a man 
who wanted opium required it tor the purpose or not^ 

A —He would have to believe the patients who would come to him 
for opium 

Q — If a patient said he wanted it foi his health he would have to 
give it to him? 

A -Yes, even if we don’t know sometimes what people are suffeiing 
from He may say he has got a little pain or so 

Q — What advantage would this have ovei tli(‘ present system , 
everybody would say Jie wanted it tor ins health^ 

A — Vendors being used to the locality and being resident there, 
would know all the families ui that village , and would know who were ill 
imd who weie not 

Q — In a country district there is only one sliop in fifty scpiare miles? 

A — It may be 

Q — You must got a very honest man'^ 


A, — Of course 

c 

' Q. — Or he would get some inducement to give opium 

A — That must be guarded against^ Further suggestions I cannot 
make at present 

Q — You say in your printed memorandum that it is not uncommon 
to fiftd persons rumed by alcohol become useful members by taking 


A.~I know many , one a beggar in the streets, now he has left off 
and two grama of opium and is a clerk in an office doing the 
of a regmar man 

Q — There opium is a very good thing‘> 
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A. ^Iii this case of cowse it is better than alcohol , my meaning is 

that the use of opium is better than the use of alcohol 

Q —Is not there a very great difficulty m drawmg the hue between 
the medical and non-medical use of opium ? • * 

A —Of course, generally , as people to get it will pietend that some- 
thing IS the matter with them , 

By Mr Wilson — Q —I want to liave it clear upon the minutes who 
the Marwaris are T iinderatand they are amongst the wealthiest people 
m Calcutta ? 

A — They are residents of Rajputana, Bickaneei anil other places 
who come to Calcutta to trade 

Q — They are amongst the wealthiest men? 

A — They are doing pretty well 
Q — Are there many ot them who are very pool ^ 

A — Yes, of course there are poor men, but many ot them are 
wealthy 

Q — If I understand you rightly, you say that if they are well fed 
they don’t suflfei much 

A — They don’t suffer much , but I cannot say they do not suffer 
at all 

Q — If pool they do suffer ' 

A. — Of course 

Q — In all cases, or when taken m excess ? 

A — In all cases almost When they take it in excess they will 
suffer more severely 

■wldeace of Mlii LUUas Bwnlltoa, VL S. 

By Sir William Roberts,— (J — You area Doctor of Medicine practis- 
ing m Calcutta? 

A— Yes 

Q —Kindly tell us m what way you have had opportunities of obser^ 
vmg the opium habit 

A — I have been in Calcutta for three year^, practising ^amongst 
niktives, chiefly of the upper classes , I have also seen the lower cl^ee 
in hospital In the Zenana Hospital I see the upper classes nstiyc 
females We have also a dispensary where we see sixty to every 

morning. We don’t have a great many cases ol opium-cate^p I have 
never seen anybody who came to me actually suffeniig froifivlJie b^bit. 
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In preficribing, I hai-e found out that ^ome patients are m the habit of 
taking opitm, and have therefore, prescribed larger quantities 

Q~Hav6 you formed any estimate of the proportion of adults who 
nae opium haSitually m large quantities * 

A.— No, I have not , amongst the upper classes it was rare, 
amongst the lower more common 

Q*~What proportion of the lower classes'^ — About one half 

A.— Yes, perhaps, but not so much among the upper classes 

Q —Were your obsenratioiis confined to adults only 

A —I have never seen a child take opium Amongst the women of 
the upper classes 1 don’t think T have heard more than half-a-dozen alto- 
gether distinctly say they took opium, so as to interfere with their child- 
ren I think it is rare among the females of the upper classes. I have 
never seen them give opium to their children, but they may do so 

Q —Does it ever grow into a frequent habit 

A.— I don’t think so , I have never seen a child of ten or so take 
ppium at all. 

Q —So that the habit among the women you liave observed is not 
commenced till adult life 

A. — ^No Generally speaking, 'among the upper-class women, it dates 
from some ill-healtli 

Q “^In these cases, has there been any detenoratioii of health ? 

A — I have never seen such a thmg in this country 

Q —So that, as far as you have seen, the habit is continued in 
moderation 

A— Yes, eoutmued in moderation, nor do they detenorate m 
character. ^ 

Q.— How mii(»h opium would be taken ? 

A —I have had a lew cases in hospital, and persons, as a rule, ask 
hr two, three, or four grams, which lasts them for three or four 
dqrs. 

Q.— There is no tendency to increase the dose 

A.— Yes, they do , they begin with the smallei portion, and take a 
gfeat deal more th«i that after There are nati\es who take a great 
deblmore, but nqt in my practice They never admit taking it, unless 
It is oonfided to me I do not think taking it is considered a 
^Ailijpace, I have never ^een opinm-smoking at all 
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Q Is it like cigarette smoking amongst ladies in oar own coantry*^ 

In what hght do people look upon it 'f 

A I don’t think they loojc upon it in any very favourable light I 

have heard people say it makes them more intelligent for the moment 

Q Have you observed any ill effects ? 

A — ^No, neither physical nor moral 
Q —But you think there is a tendency to iiici*ease the dose 
A —Yes 

Q Would absolute prohibition be regretted by consumers'^ 

A — I think they would look upon it as a vcjry great *haid8hip , I 
think they would think it unwise 

Q — You liave not observed any public intoxication, anytluiig which 
the police could take cognisance ot 

A — Never 

Q — Is theie any portion of the population which you have had ex- 
peneuce of, who are consumers of spirits oi hemp-drugs ? ^ 

A — Yes, they consume hemp , they consume bhang ^ the leaves, but 
I do not think it is intoxicating at all, except in large quantities 
Q — Have you seen any alcoholism amongst women ? 

A — Never amongst women, only amongst men 
Q — ^Would the prohibition alluded to, possibly encourage the use of 
these other stimulants? 

A — I thmk so, certainly. 

Q — You regard that as a change tor the worse 
A — Yes, I do , because I have seen the evil effects trom the others, 
but never trom opium > 

Q — Do you considei the grant ot licenses toi the sale of opium 
should be abandoned ? 

A — ^No, I do not 

Q —You think the present system on the whole a good one'^ 

A — Yes, I think so 

By Lord Brassey — ^Do you thmk, from your expenence, that the 
use of opium in this country is more necessary than in England ^ 

A. —I have seen much opium taken in England, and its evil l|feet8 
Q — Would the climate ot India make the use ot opium more hiaocu- 
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^ — I (^att hutdly , it is taken so ^ach here that 1 fancy it 
miBt be so Thei'e are diseases lieio which require it much more than 
diseases which are ccnumon in England 

By Mr Tease — Would you advise opium being taken foi dietetic 
purposes lu I’higlaiKl 
A —No 

Q — Do yon advise it here ^ 

A — ^No, I should not advise it in England oi liere 
Q — You think that practice better avoided'^ 

A— Yes 

By Mr Wilson — In your practice here, do you recoiiimeiid women 
to take wine or spirits ’ 

A — Yes, but they are veiy disinclined to do so 
Q — You don’t view opium lu the same light as wine ? 

A — Oh, lU) 

Q. — As far as you know, this is tha general opinion amongst Euro- 
peans in tins country 
A — I think so 

Q. — Yon never lecommond it toi dietetic purposes'^ 

A— No. 

Q — If you heard a doctor had recommended it, do you think he 
^woukl bo doing a very safe thing for the patient 
A — 1 should not think so 
Q — You are not a totaljabstamer ? 

A— No 

Q. — Y on would not recommend a patient to refrain from the use of 
aloohoP 

A — No except when it was necessary 

Q — Would }ou give opium as a prophylactic against malanal fever? 

^ A. — haie never done so 

— In the case of the children you refer to, vou have not actually 
cecu them taking opium 

A ~l[|iaie seen children who have had bad digestions, and knowmg^ 
that the molhers might give it, 1 have asked the question and have got 
iSiC answer, 1 have never seen a child suffering from the s]m;htest 
'l^ptoms of opium 
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Q Do you know ol^uspect the existence of cases, among Euro- 

peans, of opium given by ayahs ? 

A —Not by ayahs, but in one case by a European nurse 

You have not seen any physical deterioration lU jbur patients 

from the opium habit ? 

A— No 

Q Have you come into sufficient contact with them to be able to 

form an opinion as to moial deterioration? 

A —I know a good many families quite well in zenanas , 1 have 
seen women who have been in th( habit ot taking it , the upper class 
Indies don’t like to talk about it, as it is not a tiling which they would 
make public 

By Mr Mowbiay — Q —Is this reluctance to confess to the con- 
sumption of opium only in the case of women, or is it a disgrace in the case 
of men? 

A — I don’t know anything about men professionally I have asked 
that question, and they have told, me it was not considered disgraceful, 
but they consider smoking rather disgraceful 

iTllenoe of Bal Babft&xu? Saany Lai Sey, 0. L B» F 0. S., a sraduato 
of the Oaloutta Helical Oollego ; late aselataat Ohemloal Bxami&er 
to doTonimeiit^ and Teacher of Ohemlatry 
la the Oampbell Helical School 

By Sir William Roberts. — Q — What oppt^rtuuities have you had 
amongst your countrymen of judging of tlie effects of the opium habit 

A — As a medical man I had occd'^ion to visit their families among 
the higher classes, t have a laige practi((s and tlierc are many amongst 
them, even ladies, who take to opium with advantage in cases of illness 

Q — Amongst the people who fell under youi notice, do five to six 
per cent of adult males use opium 

A,— I beheve so, possibly about that or more 

Q — They take it, fiom five to seven grains daily ? 

A — ^They generally commence with half a gram, then a gram and 
gradually increase it provided the ailment is not properly cured Generally 
they doa*t exceed four grains for a dose, and one dose is sjifficient, 
or sometimes two, daily 

Q — ^What effect has it upon their health and morals 

A —Generally tliey keep in good health, but those v\ ho ai?e uuder^ 
fed lose some flesh 
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Q —What would you bay iii the case of poAr men 
A. — If he 13 a habitual eater, and has not his usual amount of 
food, he will waste and generally get bowel complaint 

Q — Sod;hat in the case of a poor man he would be better without 
it? 

A — Yes 

Q — You have not observed any disastrous effects upon morrils or 
health from its use ^ 

A. — 'So, no crime or lunacy no opium eater commits crime 
Q — In malanal regions what has been your expenence ? 

A — I have had opportunities to see a good many people coming 
from these districts, and have learnt from them that many have taken to 
opium and got well There are many districts in which people take opium 
as a cure for malaria In Burdwan there are many opium eaters on 
account of the malaria there 

Q — T?hey would be worse if they had not taken opium 
A — Certainly , there is sometbmg*in opium wlncli arrests molecular 
changes 

Q — Speaking generally of medical relief, it cannot be said to leaoh 
a large proportion of the population , so that as a popular domestic 
remedy it is of great use ? 

A — That IS true , a large portion of the population, even in 
Calcutta, do not get advice or medical relief 

Q — You think, upon the whole, that any measures taken to prohibit 
it, would be injurious 
A,— Certainly 

Q — Compantig opium to alcohol oi bhan^, do you think it less 
hannful? 

A —Opium IS never injunous to health except m large quantities, 
but the use of alcohol is very injurious, as it produces many organic 
diseases This 1 have never known opium to do When T was Chemical 
Examiner to Government 1 examined the stomachs of those who died 
from opium poisoning With the opium 1 found a purple coloured sub- 
stance and 1 was anxious to know what it was I made a research and 
eame to* the knowledge that one of the indications of opium poisonmg 

E Mus colonr. It is known by the name of ^rphyroxine In Malwa 
I found miuute traces of this substance, but none m Persian opium 
owused to detect cases of opium poisonmg — one of the trial tests for 
Opium ; you can detect the ^ part of a gram of it with hydrocheonc acid, 
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1 think the presence of this kigredient is probably why the Indian opram 
is preferred in Ohina. Perhaps it tempers the quality of the opium. This 
only a speculation on my part. 

By Mr. Pease. — Q — Under the mfluence of opium the labonnng 
clas^O') are capable of great exertions 7 • * 

X — ^Its effects are much less than those of alcohol, but they are more 
permanent, they last for eight or ten hours. 

Q —What IS the state of the man at the end of this period 7 
\ — At the end of twenty-four hours the effects are exhausted, and 
there h a certain amount of languor when they are incapable of work. 

Q — The stimulation would corre^ond with the depression ? ♦ 

A. — The effects are more permanent than those of alcohol In 
alcohol there is an immediate depression, not so m opium. 

Q —Has it mjnnous effects upon the constitution 
A — I don’t think so, after a certain age the force is restored and 
digestion improved. If people suffer from vanous chronic diseases they 
get over tliem by taking opium because they can digest their food. 

Q Have you known many ‘cases m which persons who have taken 

considerable quantities haie given up the habit 
A —Very few 

Q — Does it require much effort 7 

A —Yes, the nervous system becomes imtable if the dose is dimin- 
ished, people become depressed and there is a general waste. 

Q— ByMr Wilson —Where were you educated 
A — In the Calcutta Medical College , I have piactised lu Calcutta 
for lorty years 

Q —You have retired from the position of Chemical Examiner 
A. — Yes , ten years 

Q — In reference to your views about the special properties of opium, 
are > on supported in them by other authorities 

A — Yes, but I think my view as to the tempering the quality of 
the diug hj porphyroxine is my own 

Q. — Why is milk taken so much by opium-eaters 7 
A — The assiBulation of milk food by opium-eaters is thorough. aj|d 
so it becomes conducive to their health* • 

Q. — ^Thcir stomachs are lot m very good condition 7 
A.— Those who take nulk are always in good condition and miljt is 
retained more easily by opmoa-eater There| are many who cannot take 
milk 
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Q.~Do they take opium to help the milk to digest ? 

A.— -Opium-eaters take milk, not so much for assimilating milk, as 
hr counteractmg the enl effects of opium • 

Q —By Mr Fanshawe — ^You say that the habit of taking opium 
in moderation generally grew out of some disease. 

A. — ^It IS fiist generally prescribed in certain diseases and then the 
patient gets into the habit of using it 

Q, — Then it is a habit taken to in elderly life 
A.— Yes 

„ Bvltaioe of Sr. Shurgeshu Som 

Q —Are you Medical officer to the Eastern Bengal State Railway ^ 
A— Yes 

Q. — Your official work is done at Sealdah? 

A — ^Near the Railway Station in a little hospital and 1 am in 
diarge of a dispensary I have only a few private patients to attend to 
Q — Your experience of the opium habit is conlined to that district ? 
A —No, I have always lived amongst the people 
Q wWhat is your impression as to the effects of using opinin'^ 

A. — The effect of moderate doses is not marked 
Q — You mean to put it that you cannot tell whether it does any 
harm, or that the opium habit harms ? 

A— Yes. 

Q — It does not effect the moral character*^ 

A— No 

Q — What IS a moderate dose 
X, — One to eight grams daily. 

Q.— is there a tendency to increase. the dose? 

A.— They generally increase it 
—Does that increased dose do them harm ? 

A . — ^No, it does not do them harm. 

Q — You have also seen the effects of alcohol I 
# A —The abuse of it, opium is not so bad for the health. 

Q -^Opium is used for medical purposes by adults? 

A — Yea, some take it at about forty. These include residents injboth 
tlDagea andiotms. 

Q —•Whit do the people think of prohil^on? 
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A.— The growth of the poppy should not be prohibited md nnj 
'chiiiige 16 not desirable 

• Q.-«*By Mr Pease — You have spoken of people taking a moderate 

quantity, IS not four grams a fatal dose 'to a person not baUtaated to 
opium? 

A —Not to habitual eaters generally 
Q — What IS a fatal dose in a person not used to the habit? 

A — Six [grains 

Q — By Mr Wilson — Who, in your opmion, suffer most from 
-malaria, ryots or people m towns? 

A — The viUageis ' 

Q —Yet you^say they veiy rarely have recourse to opium? 

• A — Very tew poor people know that it is a preventive of malaria. 
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lie Hogti fioiniiinn on Oppt. 


I^anoa of Sould Vorlaos, MLS. * 

In reply to the President, Dr Morison said — I have been a Medical 
Missionary in the town of Rampore Beauleah for about sixteen years 1 
have taken a deep interest in the social, moral, temporal and spintuid 
condition of the people 1 was for years a member of tlie Mumcipahty 
and District Board 1 mention this to show that I was nol indiSerent 
to their temporal welfare , and I endeavoured to aid the Government and 
local bodies in every attempt made to improve the condition of the people, 
or alleviate their sufPenngs 

I have had two dispensaries undei my charge for nearly all these 
years I also itinerated all over the District of Rajshaye twice a year in 
the rainy season, and during the cold weather, and visited the adjoining 
Distncts of Maldah and Pubna occasionally Dunng the rainy season 
when the nvers were m flood and the nee fields inundated, I itinerated 
among the villages 1 may say Xhat I have dunng those itinerations 
visited more than once most parts of the Distnct In lUy double capa- 
city as Physician and Missionary, I have been brought into the closest 
contact with all classes of the people, especially the poor 

Dunng those years from six to ten thousand patients annually were 
treated by me 

Rajshaye Distnct is everywhere malanous, in some parts intensely 
so "Vi^hen fever is very severe as dunng September, October, and Novem- 
ber, I have found sixty to eighty jier cent of my patients suffenng from 
malarious fevers or their complications The use of opium is by no meanff 
common among the ryots of Rajshaye, I should say it is quite exceptional 
to find an agrictiltural labourer an opium eater In the towns, smoking 
opium is prevalent among day labourers and other workmen who are dis- 
reputable, and, some of them are very young men Opium is not used 
by tile people of Rajshaye either as a prophylactic or for the cure of fever* 
My former remark apphes to the distncts of Maldah, Pubna, and, mdeed* I 
may say to all Lower Bengal The malanal theory so diligently put for^ 
ward to acedunt for the prevalence of the habit of opium eating 4a not 
founded in my opinion on actual ascertamed facts T am absolutely sure 
that it IS purely myfliical as regards Lower Bengal ^ 
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Q.— HftTe jon anything to say as regards the Tiew which is taken 
amcmg tiie people with whom yon have been in contact in Lower Bengal 
as to the opium habit. Is it regarded as a disgracefnl habit ? 

A, — The habit of using opium in young people is always considered 
a disgraceful thing m elderly people it is excused on the general ground 
of failing natural powers 

Q —Would you say that the use of opium was common 

A —It is by no means true to say that as a rule elderly people 
take to opium Among Mahommedans, a few headmen in villages, a 
few shop keepers, tailors, merchants, and house-servants generally m 
European epiploy, take to the habit , and among Hindoos a few elderly 
people That it is considered disreputable in most cases, is manifest from 
the secrecy with which they eat it, and the fear they have of being 
branded as “ opium-eaters ” 

Q —Have you any explanation as to when the habit is first con- 
tracted? 

A — Young men begin it from vicious habits, or from seeing others 
take it Old men or middle-aged men from forty to fifty years begin 
the habit by taking it to restore or revive the fading natural powers 

Q — Is opium used as a domestic remedy 

A — It IS used very little, if at all as a domestic remedy in Rajshaye, 
but I have seen men who began it on account of chronic rheumatic 
pains— pains of vanous kinds common to the labounng classes in all 
countries Some begin it for pleasure, some for pain, others from curi- 
osity, most from the contagion of bad example , but I never heard of 
it being recommended by any doctor, European or Native, either to ward 
off or cure malana , and, as I have stated above, the people themselves 
never tak^ to it as a ‘ prophylactic ' 

, Q — Do you consider as a medlbal man that the use of opium is 
generally mjunous^ 

, A. — 1 consider that no one can take to eating it without mcreasmg 
C<3iedose, and suffering deterioration of boddy vigour The progress 
may be slow, and undoubtedly is so in some cases, but in the majority 
of oases emaciation ip speedily manifested, and the boddy vigour deteno- 
rates ^he opium-smoker is so demorahsed that his very surroundings 
suggest liow low he has fallen , but the opium-eater with ample means 
feeps ujp a fair extenor for yeais The poor man cannot afford suitable 
ft>od to oottUteract the injurious effects of the opium, but must encroach 

hu alrsady too scanty meal to supply his unnatural craving. 
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Q — Have yon anything farther to say with reference to the use of 
opium from a medical point of view 7 

A should like say something in regard to the tolerance created 
by the drug in the system when taken in the form of smoking or eatings 
and with regard to tiie opium given by Dr Russell, who has been a 
4l%taess before the Commission, in liis book on Malaria, which was 
wntten about thirteen years ago 

[ Some discussion ensued as to the desirabihty of quoting a passage 
from a work by a medical man, who had himself given evidence before 
the Commission Dr Moiison was, however, allowed to continue, and 
read a passage from Russell on Malaria, page thirty-eight, as to the 
action of opium on the habituated healthy organism m producing toler- 
ance of the drug He also asked leave to read a passage from Sir William 
Roberts’ book on Dietetics, page sixty-eight, as explainmg why people 
say with such unanimity that opium-eaters must take milk if they are to 
resist the debilitating effect of opium The witness was, however, not 
permitted to read the passage on 4ihe ground that Sir W Roberts, being 
a member of the Commission, could explain what his meaning was ] 

Q. — Have you anything to say as to the influence of opium-eatmg 
upon the physical energy? 

A — There is a common fallacy as to the stimulatmg effect of opium. 
It IS not analogous to liquor as a stimulant It is said that an opium- 
eater can do a groat deal of work under the influence of opium Among 
the many labourers I employed there were a great many opium-eaters, 
and I put the following question to two gentlemen who were in a position 
to form an opimoii — ^gn eii two men of equal physique, one an opium- 
eater, the other not , would you find in your expenence that the opium- 
eater would do more work and endure for longer hours than the other? 
One of these men was the captain of a ship, the other the Agent of a 
steamer going through in Onssa They both said they could not say so, 
and the captem’s distinct opinion was that opium-eaters were not able to 
perform the same tasks as the others ^ 

Q. — Have you any remark to make with reference to the difficulty 
of giving up the habit when once acquired 

A,— The difficulty of giving up the habit is very great, and to a 
Native of Bengal almost insuperable, but some have given it up I have 
expenence of attempts that are made by many opium-eaters, and I find in 
my notes of a native Chnstian suffering from disease of the bonea of the 
leg (Tibia) who was recommended to abandon opium-oating by 'a doctor 
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in lie would not give up the habit, and died a coaflnned ophun* 

eater. The second case was that of a joung man in my service as a dis- 
penser; as long as he could get opium, he would do his work, but not 
satisfacton]^ ^ and when urged to give up the habit he said he would 
rather give up work than undergo the agony While I was in Onssa, 
I heard of au opium-eater of the name of Bundoo, a native Christian m 
Cuttack, forty or forty-five years of age He was a day labourer, but he 
became feeble, and could no longer work When he conld no longer get 
opium, he committed suicide by hanging himself The fourth case was a 
case in Glasgow, of a man who consulted Dr Garrow Leeds, who told me 
the incident ; the man endeavoured again and a gam to give up the habit, 
but failed, and then delivered himself up to Dr Garrow Leeds He con- 
fined him in a padded room like a lunatic, took away his opium, and cured 
him in eight or ten days 

Q. — Have you any expenence as to the effects of opium on children'^ 

X , — I was lately told oi a case m which an officer of the Bengal 
Medical Service gave a child an overdose of opium, and he died I think 
that we medical men ought not to depart from the instructions we have 
received from our Professors of Matena Medica, that the result of giving 
opium to children is always risky and dangerous No doubt some 
do give it in very minute doses, but that heroic treatment cannot he cal- 
culated upon with safety, without one day regretting that they began 
it. There is another case in which opium was given to a child four or 
five years of age , the ayah gave it opium m minute doses, the child 
withered away and when it was on the point of death the medical officer 
discovered that its condition was duo to taking opium The ayah was 
charged before tlie Magistrate with poisoning the child, but I understand 
t!hat had it been her own child, she would have gone without pumshment, 
because it would not have been known 4hat she had done it. I think 
tliere should be some control exercised over the sale of opium so that wo- 
(Bsen cotild not possibly obtain it to drug their children I learn that in 
teiber parts .of India there is a heavy mortality from this habit 
^ Have you anything to say with reference to the facihties which 

now didst as to the system of licenses for ijie sale of opium? 

A 4 **^The facility with which opium can he purchased places gmat 
temptatba before moral^ weak people ; hence a great number of suicides. 
^Only a few ponihs ago the httle town where 1 labour was thrown into % 
%tate of esxdtoment by the news that a boy, sixteen years of age, had poi- 
lieed himself because he was unable to pass an examination ; and quite 
a young widow of eighteen mr iwenty took opium, wMi Mai lU* 
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suit, oa««ootiat of mae domes^^o trouble; the third was a ease whioh''* 
occoned only a few months previously of a woman who quarrelled wMh 
her husband and took opium, and died I think that the sale of opium 
should be more restncted, so that it could not be purchased by ordinary 
persons 

a 

Q — You have said all that you had to say in your endence-m-chief 
on the subject in its general aspects I understand that you have recently 
visited Onssa, how long were you there? 

A — I was in Cuttack for about one whole day 

Q —You visited Cuttack with the view of obtaming infbnnation, as 
far as the length of time admitted with reference to tlie subject which has 
been referred to this Commission ? 

A. — Yes, that was my object 

Q —And you desire to make a statement to us whicli which will re- 
present the result of the enquines you made at Cuttack 

A — Yes, I would like to give the evidence given to me by natives as 
well as Europeans botli private and official in Cuttack 

[After some discussion as to* the admissibility of the statement, which 
was objected to as being only hearsay cvidejice. Dr Monson was permitted 
to read the following statement — 

On my way to Onssa by steamer, on the 15th November, I met on board 
a number of native gentlemen (Hindoos) retunung to Onssa All except one 
were connected with the Government They were all men of intelligence and 
education Two of them were M A’s and two had lead up to the B A of the 
Calcutta Umversity I explained to them m a few words my object in going 
to Onssa Their answers to the following questions are as follows 

Q — Is opium generally believeif to be protective against fever ? 

A — ^No We never heard of this before We have overselves used tea, 
and qumine for fever m Bengal, but we never heard of opium being used for 
this purpose either in Onssa or m Bengal 

Q —Is it in fact protective against malanal fevers^ 

A —No We have never heard of any one bemg advised by any; n^edscwl 
nm or native Kobiraj) to take opium to prevent fever 

ft speoialiy useful in malanoms distnets, or bdieved to be 

'* It ^ 

A— No« We never beard of it bdng so used , and Onssa, wp fmeidety 
is peoahuiy £ree from malaria as compared with Calcutta, Burdwan, llwddea, 
and other parts of lower Bengal with which we are aoquamtecL 
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Q.— it neoeBsary or behaved to be necessary to enable working people 
to get throagh their daily toil ^ 

A« — jinless the labourer is in the habit of using opium, either eating or 
snuddng it If an opium-eater, he cannot work without it but if not addict- 
ed to Opium he can woik, we consider, better without it 

Q.^Is the habit of taking opium looked upon as disgraceful ^ 

A*-^Smokmg in old or young is always considered m Bengal and Onssa 
as disgraceful The habit of eating opium by old men is not considered to 
be disgraceful as it is behoved to be taken by them as a medicine to invigorate 
their bodies or to relieve pain 

Q — What motives induce people to form the habit ^ 

A. — Sexual debility, and general failure of bodily vigour induce men at 
the age of forty-five to fifty years to begin the habit Young people take to it 
from the contagion of bad example 

Q — What are the results of the habit physically, mentally, morally ? 

A — (1) Emaciation of body is rapid if not counteracted by nch food, 
milk, ghee and sweetmeats (2) Mentally — Sleepiness and dullness generally 
(3) Morally — Smoking, utterly debasing, but eating less so, probably as 
^e eater is older in years The Use of opium we have heard leads to impo- 
tenoy in smokers in three to four years, m eaters five to six years 

0 — Is there a general tendency to increase the dose 

A — Yes, generally 

Q —Is tlie habit easily relinquished either at once or gradually ? 

A — ^No It 18 very rarely rehnquishe^ , almost nevei in our experience 

These gentlemen signed the following statement 

We deliberately state that our experience of Cuttack, and generally over 
most parts of Onssa, has led us to consider Onssa pecuharly free from malana 
with spleen and fevers, as compared with Calcutta, Burdwan, Nuddea, and other 
parts of lower Bengal, with which we are acquainted We even knoil^ some 
friends Oil! ours who have settled m Cuttack, Onssa on account of its freedom 
from malaria. We know that m Angul, and other parts there is fever, probab- 
ly midarioos, But Onssa generally is not considered by us to be malarious 

are ded^dly of opinion that the habit of taking opium m Onssa jfs not 
Am to malaria as the people themselves do not attnbute the habit to that 
eaSMS.’* 
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This sUtement was ngned in the presence of Bi^bn Han Dass Bannexjee, 
of Calcutta, a Zamindar having estates m Onssa 

Another gentleman, a Oovemment Official, a European, made the 
following statement — 

I have been all over Orissa, visited most parts and had ooGasum to 
travel m unhealthy parts I have resided in Balasore and Cuttack (not in 
Pun) It IS my deliberate opinion that tlijc excessive use of opium by the 
people of Onssa is not due to malana but to one learning the habit from 
another 1 recently had a conversation with a Deputy Collector on this 
pomt and he too was ot opimon that the excessive use ot opium was due to bad 
habit contracted by seeing others use it 1 have heard it stated by the people 
that opium was long ago cultivated in Onssa, especially m the Balasore Distrmt 
I have known gangs ot workmen under me of which at the beginnin|^ only one 
took opium but in a few months most of the others also became opmm eaters 
from the bad example of the first victim ” 

Again, oil the Kendrapara Canal, a Hindoo gentleman, manager of 
a large state in Onssa come to me of his own accord and said I hear 
you are taking evidence in connection with the opmm commission/* 
No,” I said, ** 1 am not connected with the opium commission, but 1 
am collecting facts regarding the opium habit of Orissa ” He made the 
following statements in answer to my questions — 

1 am a native of Onssa I am manager oi a large estate I am also a 
zamindar — 1 have estates of my as well — not large X have observed 
opium habit from my youth The habit is formed more by example than from 
any other cause — seeing others use it, they arc led to begin it Bometinies among 
the poor the habit begins m infancy Aged people begin the habit when Uiey 
feel the natural vigour abating ” 

(J — “ Do you mean the sexual function or the body generally ” 

A — (Hesitatingly) “The body geneially” 

Q— “Explain this” 

A — “ I mean that among us Hindoos it is considered not so disgraceful 
for old people to take opium ” ^ 

Q — “ Do you encourage opium eating m youi family or among your 
servants 

A — “ Oh no We take care that none of ojur family or servants take 
to opium if we can prevent them An opmm eater must have his opiunit 
if not able to buy it he will steal petty things to get pice to buy it when 
nounshing food is taken, milk, ghee, sweetmeats &g it wards off its evil effect* 
for sometime ” ' 

Q — “ Is opium generally believed to bo protective against malana fever 

A^“ I have nevei heard of it being used for Hiat purpose , but qnimn# 
and cinchona are used for that purpose ” 

Q.— “Is It protective against malana ?” 
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No* For opium eaters get fever like others: but Cuttack is not 

mftlaiial’" 

Is it necessary to enable working people to get through their daily 

t<dl?" 

A . — ^ 1 do believe it helps men to do hard work if they are opium eaters not 
VVDaPWmO 

Q. — *^Is the habit of using opium considered as disgraceful 

except m old men who take it for failing health or for some 

siimetit ” 

I) 

Q*-^“ Is it desirable to prohibit the sale of opium except for medecinal 
purposes?” 

A— 

Q— “How?” 

A — “ By inoi easing the cost to the consumer ” 

Q* — the habit easily relinquished either at once or gradually ?” 
A«^“NO) not easily , but I havS heard of some who have given it up ” 

In Cuttack, on the 7th November, * I was taken to see a retired 
Deputy Collector who is mterested in this question He said m answer 
to my questions — 

“ I am a Hindu, a Native of Onssa I have been for many years Deputy 
Director and have had occasion to reside m Balasore and Cuttack I never 
heard of opium being mven to cure or ward ofE malana, for here in Cuttack we 
have little or none I nave known families come to Cuttack from Bengal with 
their members suffenng from spleen and fever and after residing here for 
some time without takmg medicine they have been cured of their muanal ail- 
ments” 

Q — Were you aware that opium was cultivated m BalasOre or m any part 
is Onssa m the time of Warren Hastings?” “No, I was not aware of that, that 
may account for the pievalence of the habit At Balasore a fnend of nune, 
s Ckivemment official, complained to me tb^ he could not get his clerks to work 
sfter 5 pm however great the pressure of work He said all his clerks took 

S lum, and as that was the hour when they took their opium they oould not 
without It ” 

I^Bad you any expenence of the Onssa famine ( of 1666 ? )” “ Yes I was 
OUl works and gave the starving food ” 

you ever hear the starving people ask for opium to alay the 

A^^^^ughmg) “No, I never heard of that, then* one cry was “Bioel 
Bice 1 ” IM i ^ve seen many of the starving whoiiad oome in to the suddo* 
ilieition frdetkJjlM interior after they had been fed spread theu* cloth dl the 
side imm down and die quietly That astomshed me veiy much , but 
I imquuwtil doctor why it was, ana be (Dr Jackson I thmk) eaid it woe 
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because of th^ having taken too much food people he said dioold have 
been gradually fed ” 

Q — <«So, you do not think the peoplo could buytopium (a dearer artiele than 
noe) when th^ had no money to buy nee ?” ^ 

A — ^‘Certainly not He then asked me if 1 had seon his note on opium 

winch ho gave to Mr A C Das ” 

1 quote from that note, as follows <-r 

know of many instances in which heirs to large estates brought ruin 
upon tliomselves by smoking and eating opium Uot that the estpenenture at- 
tending the habit was great enough to cause the ruin but that the vice made 
the man on the one liand so lethargic, and weakened their intellects so much 
that they almost entirely neglecte 1 the management of their estates, leavmg them 
in the hands of tlicir servants, who robbed them light and left , and on the 
other hand they weie made exceedingly fond of carnal pleasures of all sorts, 
111 which they indulged freely and most extravagantly I have known the 
want of means to buy the drug turn men into thieves and burglars in numerous 
cases which came before me oliicially People have let their wives and children 
starve rather than do without the drug 

^'Thc diug is used by men of all classos everywhere in Onssa tliat is to say, 
the use is not confaiied to any particular race, class or district It i« regarded a$ a 
curse by ally except af course those wlK^ai e eaters oi smohei s of the drug Anything 
short of total prohibition of the cultivation of the poppy, except for memcinu 
purposes, would be a partial measuie ill calculated to save tlie country from the 
destructive effects of opium As reguids the Native states, tliose in Onssa 
draw tlioir supplies from the Groveinment stores , in none of these States is 
the poppy grown or opium manufactured I think the sympathies of the 
rulers of these states could easily be enlisted in the noble cause of abstinence 
from tluB drug There need be no special police force to detect smugglmg in 
the case of opium in this part of the country It would not be easy 
to grow the poppy or manufactuie opium without being noticed by the ordi- 
nary pohee The existing police force considered sufficient to prevent ilhcit 
preparation of the drug in districts un<ler the Government would prevent its 
being smuggled into them from Native states when' it is freely grown with- 
out any restnctions Should the rulers of these states be induced as they easily 
could be to prolubit its growth in their tenitories the need for pioviding again A 
smuggling would be reduc e 1 Ttie prohibitive measures recommended are not 
therefore likely to increase the charges on ac count of a detective force as far 
at least as Onssa is concerned 

“One of the grounds of objection is the loss of levcnue to Government 
wluch would certainly result from it, supiwHiug that such measures are enforced 
I would simply answei that where body and soul aio at stake, as they undoubt- 
edly are in the case under notice, no piecumary consideration should stend in the 
way of reform If opium eating and smoking is a vice, as it is on all nands ad- 
mitted to bo, the traffic m the drug cannot but be considered immoral Thw 
being so, there can bo no justification whatever for tho Government ,contuitt- 
ing the trade for the sake of filthy lucre The revenue denvf'd from it every 
n^teous man would look upon as ill-gotten money , as the gam from gamn- 
hng houses and those worse than these would be It is for the stateaoM^w^ 
are at^the helm of Government to devise means by which the cwM 
governing the country could he mot from legitimate soun cs, witlmt having 
tecMiurse to measures so iiimioiol and so unrighteous as the oinum traAc* 

“ JOGON Mohok Roy Late Deputy Cothetor.'* 
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|||riM^Tiatjnooiiq«ii7iijthMr. A.C. DaswM to Bafa H" i 

ia OoTorameiit Service. He stoted 

*>I Am e Hmdoo, I have been nine yean a Deputy Ittepeotor of 
aeboole. I Uf a Kative of Onssa and have hved w my life in 
(Miiite. 1 have visited most parts of Orissa I have had occasion to 
vi^t the malanouB tracts of Onssa but never felt any necessity to take 
opiam r consider the habit of opium-eating injunous It is Imora prevalent 
in Bali^iore than in Pun or Cuttack In Balasore it is given to children up to 
thb age^f ten years 1 have had one such boy in my school , their parents 
oanse the children to break off the habit at nine or ten years of age The 
habit 18 not easily given up , I only know of two or three instances where men 
ad^cted to the habit have given it up of their own accord Excessive con- 
sumers becopie rapidly emaciated if unable to get milk, ghee and sweetmeats 
A smoker may and often does consume one-half his earnings in opium, moder- 
ate eaters one eighth or one-tenth of their income, if poor There is a constant 
tendency to increase the dose I have known men who began with one pice 
worth of opium per day and who in ten years or fifteen years increased it to ten 
pice per day I consider the habit of smoking opium morally degrading , eating 
it makes the consumer indolent, sleepy, unreliable I do not believe opium to bo 
a protective against fever, nor is it ever given here for that purpose 1 have 
reeided in fevensh tracts in Onssa , but never took opium I also know a 
Mend of mine who is frequently in these tracts, and he does not get fever and 
is not ah opium eater The habit of eating opium is invanably looked upon 
with aversion by respectable people , but smoking is always considered dis- 
graceful You may use my name in this matter as I am only teUing the 
truth, and I am not afraid to tell the truth ” 

Dr. Henson also read a letter from Sir Romesh Chunder Hitter^ 
retired Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, to Mr Alexander, stating 
tliat he and other members of his family had moie than once visited Cut- 
auik as a health resort, that the climate had never disappointed hun* that 
Cuttack was much drier than Bengal and in his belief from free malana. 

Q — In what way do you connect this letter with the enquiry of the 
Commission. 

A — As corroborative evidence that Onssa generally is not malanouB, 
whereas it has been asserted again and again that it is extensively 
iSfWious I have also the evidence of Mr McMillan, who was for over 
tkSvtjr years executive engineer m Onssa He says . “ I was executive 
lUtgi^etr for over thirty years, but have now retired and live in Cuttack 
\ travelled over every part of Orissa^ at all seasons, and along 
Ae l0W;ili}^ing coast-lme as well as m the higher plains towards the hills. 
t of all the Public Worfes in the Distnct, and and many 0< 

knd bndges were designed and executed by me I constructed 
It lisge breakwater you saw on the river as you approached Cuttack 
the SMiuer I have come to know the people and their habits welL 
X blow ^^^alanons ^rts, bat Onssa is not considered malarioas hy 
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those who Mte hero Daring all th^se forty years I hare never hA fevev 
except once, and that not very severe. In all my intercourse with ihf 
people I have never heard them say that th^ took opmni as a pr<»phy*» 
lactic, and I am sure they do not use it either to cure er* to ward ^ 
fever I have heard some say they began it for rhenmatiam. Xbe 
habit here is merely a vice. I can remepiber two instances where the 
habit, after long contmuauce, was abandoned One a good woijpnan, 
a mechanic who was called “pagol” or fool, by the others on aocotmt of the 
effect of opium upon him He was unreliable although uaturaQy a good 
workman. He dreamt a dream, and on that account, so he said, be gate* 
up the habit. Soon after leaving off the habit he became a 'steady and 
industrious workman, and began to look quite different in appearance*^ 
even the very colour of his face was changed — ^lie looked fairer and become 
sensible and rehable The second man a merchant and was was also called 
‘‘pagol ” or fool an account oi his manner from excessive opiam*«ating 
He had neglected his business and things were going to the bad, but he 
left it off and became a competent^ and prosperous man ” 

While I was in Cuttack there was a meeting of the Total Abstinence 
Society at which 1 asked to speak a few words, and I pat the following 
resolution to a crowded meeting of between 800 and 900 people It is a 
society for the total abstinence from drugs and alcohol as well. The fob- 
lowmg 18 the resolution — 

I 

Resolved^ **At a pubhc meeting of the Total Abstinence Society of 
Cuttack convened on the subject of total abstinence from mtoxicatiag 
liquors and drugs, we hear with surprise that the cause of opium-eatmg 
and Smokmg so prevalent in Orissa is due to malana We beheve the 
habit to be due to bad example, so contagious an evil, and we have never 
heafd of opium being used either to prevent the influence of malana or to 
cure an attack of malanons fever in Onssa 

(Signed) A H Young, Chairman. 

(Signed) A C Dabs, Secretaiy 

A meeting of the Baptist Missionary Conference happened to be 
held at the time of my visit, at which I was present, when the following 
resolution was passed — ‘*We, the Baptist Missionaries fromvanous patj^ 
of Onssa at present in Conference assembled, hereby affirm what nfe havci ^ 
hitherto acted upon, that opium-eaters or smokers are not eligible,, |pr 
baptism or admission into church fellowship in any of our cb^|p|ies 
aoatteredl jlhroughout Onssa.*’ — ^A lex. H Young, Chairman 

/«* ms. X i 
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Xbe Ooaferettoa represeated a Christian community of from 2000 to 
8000 mambm. 

Q ^Hanng dealt with the geieral question and your expenenee m 
Lowmr Bengal as well as your visit to Onssa, is there any other point on 
which you would hke to speak? 

should like to have discussed the question whether malaria is 
the real cause of the excessive consumption of opium in Onssa That this 
theory has been accepted by the Government of India will be proved from 
the following extract from the Blue Book on the consumption of opium m 
India presented to both Houses of Parliament in 1892 In their despatch 
the following* sentence occurs, We reserve our remarks on this question, 
that is the question of the closure of shops for consumption on the prem- 
iseSi till the concluding paragrapli of this despatch, and it is only neces- 
sary to say that we regard the effects in Bengal as on the whole satisfac- 
tory. When the enormous area and population are considered, and 
further it is recognised how large a proportion of that area consists of 
alluvial malarious tracts in which the use of opium by the people is not a 
vice or even a luxury, but to some extent a necessity of life 

I had occasion to bring this matter before the Anti-Opium Society 
in Loudon when a discussion was held on the 81st May, 1892, on the medi- 
cal aspects of the opium question 1 stated in that discussion that the 
Assertion that the use of opium as a prophylactic accounts for the exces- 
sive consumption of opium m As&>am and Orissa, and is due to the fact 
that those tracts are more malarious than other parts of India, and that 
it is taken as a prophylactic by tlie ryots is incorrect And I further 
Stated that there are three outstanding facts which showithat that the above 
theory is not the true one First, that there are many districts in Bengal 
which are as malanous as Onssa and Assam, and which did not con- 
sume opium in anything like the propd^tion of those oft-quoted distncts, 
t instance the district of Bajshaye which I know well, and some parts of 
which have been depopulated by malaria, yet opium is not consumed -there 
vy the people as a whole Se<*oiidly, that malaria is not confined to 
SSihMsious tracts, which it would be if the malarial theory was true, either 
an ilH* India or China In both these countnes people who live m 
Mrib CtlS^ratively free from malaria are excessive consumers of opium. 

Jbigh above the malarial zone, where malana is endemically uu- 
knowu, UjjAam is consumed to excess In such places as Simla, the bigh^ 
Wit towu iu the Himalaya Bauge, we find the habit established, and the 
Amg coiil|psi4 to excess It seems clear from these facts, that, whatever 
eHWies hm Iffought about the excessive coiisumptiou of opium in Assam 
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and Oris^ H is not malaria alone. We must find eanses equally applic- 
able to other parts of India, very difiFerent m climat‘d, race, social babits, 
and religions restrictions 

Dr Watts, in his article winch has been handed in to the Commis- 
sion, mentions that the cultivation of the poppy at ono time existed in 
Onssa, and that the East India Company ordered that its cultivation 
should be restneted to Patna and Benares ” The evidence I have obtaui- 
ed from Onssa enables me to say that the following points as far as 
Onssa IS concerned have been proved First, that Oiissa, mstead of. being 
a malanal distnct as generally believed, is a sanitai mm for Bengal, and 
that persons afflicted with bad health go there for inif*ro\ement ; secondly, 
that opium is not taken as a prophylactic, and that the people do not 
entertain that view in Orissa , thirdly, that it is not taken by people as a 
cure for fever , fourthly, tliat opium-eaters are at least as liable to malanal 
fever as nou-opium-eaterd , fifthly, that it is considered to be a curse by all 
intelligent natives who have the welfare of the people at heart , and sixth- 
ly, that the Balasore distnct where-opium was cultivated, as might be ex- 
pected, IS most deeply tainted with the vice 

By Mr Wilson — Q — Are you acquainted with a hook on Malana 
by Dr Russell, which has been mentioned ? 

A - I am 

Q — Is there anything in that book which confirms or contradicts 
your views ? 

A — I think tliere are things in that book which confirm my views. 

Q — Will you refer to them 7 

A — Speaking of opium-eaters, ho says “ The opium-eater obtams 
considerable immunity from malarious afEections m the early stages The 
first few years of indulgence in th^ habit, before the organic visceral 
changes are set up, and the general shattenug of constitution results, 
which prematurely break down the consumer of opium, and render 
him an easy prey to diseases of every kind ” He then goes on to 
say. In the plains of Assam this habit is almost universal In this 
distnct the writer has made a senes of exact observations on the prevalence 
of this habit among the large circulating population of the jail He» finds 
that nearly four-fifths of the men of the plains who enter jail are more or 
less addicted to this habit, consuming from five grams to three drams of 

the drug daily The prevalence of this habit is the curse of 

our jail population m Lower Assam No work can be got oul of the 
long-confirnied opium-eater. He can digest nothing but light foCMli, milk, 
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or soops. Op ordinary he snSers from diarrhoea, tending to rapidly 
nu^ to ^V^ea^feiy, Hie syatonhaf. veiy slight heat^akiag power* He 
ie extremely susceptible to any i:j||tnges of temperature, and cannot stand 
cold; he is thus specially liable to chest and bowel disorders. Again and 
again he may be nursed, by a system of milk diet, gradually on to ordinary 
food ; again and* again he recurs to hospital, suffermg from diarrhoea 
dysentery, or dyspepsia. The emaciation of the opium-eater is charaoter- 
istio and extreme Eventually, after having been a source of infinite care, 
after having caused large expenditure in sick diet, extras, &c , he perishes, 
QSuslly of a chest or bowel disorder, or perhaps from practical starvation 
from eventhal inability to digest any kind of food, even the lightest and 
most delicate. On post mortem examination, all the viscera are usually 
found wasted and ansBmic except the liver, which is commonly large, pale, 
and very fatly.” 

Q.— Have yon anything more to say on that particular point in 
reference to that view ? 

A. — There are other passages whieh I might quote to support my 
view of the matter 

Were you present when Or Bussell gave his evidence here? 

A. — I was 

Q, — ^Did you hear his explanation 7 

A.— 1 beard him state that it referred to the opium sot, but the 
words here are “ opium-eater,” and four-fifths of the jail population could' 
haij^y have been opium sots. 

Q. — ^Is there anything in the context or connection in that book 
which would lead the ordinary reader to suppose that it alludes to the 
0]^nm sot 7 

A,— d think not, because he calls •the opium-eater the curse of the 

Assam 

<).~Yon have given us several statements and conversatioiiB you 
lu4 on a recent occasion on the way to Onssa and bade in lefemnoe 
to the opium habit. Did you hear any evidence of a oonl^adictory 
diSsaiotaa? 

Ar^I did not I heard expressions from the Europeans on the 
Steamer that tike revenue diffic^y was the great question, and that they 
they hsd na )iympathy whateW with this agitation against the opinin 
habit. 

^ Q.-a^Tea have been combating the doctrine of the eohnection df 
mUiria and tiifr consumption of opium 7 
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A.— I b»w. 

Q.-^CI«a you give ns any infoiuaiioii m to irlwn this doetrine ftst 
arose? t 

# 

A — cannot exactly state who first started the theoiy, bat it is only 
wi&in recent years that it has come before the public.* I think it was 
coincident with the agitataon agamst opium. 

By Mr Mowbray — Q — With regard to your personal experience 
m Bampore Beauleah, how long were you there ? 

A — I was there sixteen years, excluding two visits to England* 

Q — What is the population ? • 

A —It IS a town of 20,000 inhabitants. It is the administratiye 
head-quarters of the district of Rajshaye. 

Q — What would be the population of the surrounding district ? 

A — ^The whole distnct of Rajshaye has about 1,500,000 souls. 

Q — It IS somewhere m the same locahty as Moorshedabad ? 

A, — It IS on the opposite side of the nver Ganges 

Q —And smce you have been there, you have devoted your attention 
largely to the subject of opium 7 

A «~Only within the last four years 

Q — Then the evidence you have given from personal knowledge is 
based on four years’ expenence ? 

A. — ^No ; my experience and a large medical practice in Rajshaye 
for sixteen years My attention was specially directed to the opium ques- 
tion about four years ago 

Q — ^You remember Mr Donald Matheson, chairman of Committees 
of the Anti-Opium Association, writing to the Times a letter in which he 
referred to some letters he had froift you I think he says ** I wrote to 
Dr. Morison, the excellent medical missionary in charge of the station 
for the last ten years ”, and that is why you say that it was only about 
four years, ago that you began to make enquines. 

A— Yes 

Q — You said also that some control should be exercised over the 
sale of opium In what direction could that control be exercised 7 * 

A *^It would be for the interests of the commumty at laige that the 
quantity of opium procurable by one person should be reduced veiy mtusfa, 
I should say to non-poisonous doses. 

^*-<^Wbat would you call a non-poiaonous dose 7 
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A.«^tliider four grains. 

IS the present quantity anybody can purchase in Rampore 

Beauleah ? 

A —I bbheve it is five tolas. 

you not aware that witliin the last twelve months the 
quantity can be purchased at any one time by any person has been reduced 
from five tolas to one tola v 

A — I am not aware of it I would make it difficult for any one 
person to obtam^opium except for very necessary j)urpose'5 
Q —How would you define \ery necessary puipo'sCh 
A. — I mean medicinal purposes— opium taken for the alleviation of 
bodily suSenng 

Q.— We have been told by many witnesses that a laige number of 
people take opium, as a domestic remedy for the alleviation of pain 
Is that the taking of opium for medicinal purposes 

A — *It IS, and I would not lutcrigrc witli it I would simply guard 
against the abus(* of it 

Q — You are aware also that the quantity taken by the people 
inediQinally in that sense of the woid is fai laigcr than two giams 
A, — Yes, because they become accustomed to it 
Q — For medical puiposes that is a large quantity to be taken as a 
domestic remedy 

A. — Yes, it 13 a laige quantity to begin with I should say half 
or a quarter of a gram 

Q«— I am speaking of the maximum limit you would impose on the 
testnctioii of sale ? 

A — I would guard it m this w^, that those eating it at present 
should not be deprived of it , and in order that they should receive what 
they consider necessary for themselves, they should be allowed to have larger 
quantities But it should be known by those m charge of the shop that 
^ey were habitual consumers of opium, and for tliose people there should 
be an exception made certainly 

Q. — Do you think from your practical experience that it would be 
, ,|i#ss2lble to rest that discretional power in persons selling opium 
f A««*I think it would be quite possible 1 see no difficulty ; 1 
think the Government could do it easily 

Q. — In order to apportion the amount of opium which any person 
^ entitled to buy you would have to keep an account of the quantity he 
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miB in the Imbit of oonBoming. You would teqnira a reiy large number of 
persons fortho distnbntion 7 

A.~I ibink not ^ ^ « 

Q .Would it be possible for a small number of people to know the 
habits of a great number of people 7 

A -^Yes, in a very short time Certain shops are placed in 
certain places and the shopmen will soon be able to know who are his 
regular customers 

Q — How many shops are there in Rampore Beaulcah 7 
A —I think three or four 

Q -u-Do you think it would be possible for three or four shopkeepers 
to know that this man should get one grain and that man two grains, 
without nsk of serious abuse 7 

A — I am not prepared to go into details, but I think in some parts 
of India a register of opium consumers would be necessary 

Q — Is it not necessary for those who say generally that sales should 
be restneted, or that more control should be exercised, to think out the 
details by which that control would he exercised 7 

A. — Generally speaking, undoubtedly one should think out as many 
of the details as he can, andT I have thought of some of these ; but I 
don’t thmk that stage has arrived Generally, however, I think there 
would be no difficulty m manipulating the details in Lower Bengal. 

Q Your view is that the maximum hmit for one person should 
be reduced to a very small quantity 7 

A —I mean for any person not accustomed to take opium, and a 
discretionary power should be rested on the distnbutors of opium who 
should know who are habitual consumers and therefore entitled to have 
larger doses. 

By Mr. Fanshawe.—Q.— Speaking from your personal expeneiicc 
you said you had no knowledge of the use of opium m Rajshaye as a 
prophylactic 7 

A, — ^None whatever. 

Q* — You also said it is known as a domestic remedy ? 

A.— It is. 

Q,— Is it not known in connection with fever of enabling a person 
to withstand chills or pains caused by chills 7 

A —I have not heard of that, but I have heard it for rheuma* 
tism and other pains Not in connection with chills 
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Q.— You have not heanl of the use of opium in connection witii 
fetert 

A^I have not 

Q.-^Tou "Said, that eating opium is always considered disgraceful. 
Is it even so considered even among elderly men ? 

A.— It does not apply to elderly men, because public opinion among 
Hindoos and Mahommedans admits that elderly people who arc failing 
in health from numerous causes may take opium without being considered 
to be addicted to a very demoralising habit 

Q*“Ypu also mentioned that the habit of eating opium existed 
among young men in^the Rajshaye district 7 

A. — I thmk it is veiy unusual. I meant that remark rather in 
regard to smoking. There are three rMidak shops in Rampore Bcauleah, 
I am not aware whether there are any chandu shops 

Q.— You stated that in opium-eaters there was a tendency to in- 
crease the dose 7 

A.-**That IS my dehberate conviction 

Q. — Is it not the case that some persons who begin the habit at an 
early age use the same dose when they come to old age 7 

A— I think that when opium is not taken for pains of any kind, the 
tendency is to keep to the ongmal quantity, but when it is taken to alle- 
viate pain, they have to increase the dose 

Q. — In such cases the quantity taken is not so inordinate as to m- 
terfere with health 7 

A.— I would not say that it does not interfere with health, I believe 
it does exercise a certam amount of influence on health, but not veiy 
marked in some cases In young men, who are confirmed opium-eaters 
it does exercise such an influence upon*health as to make it noticeable. 

Q — It IS a question of quantily to the individual 7 

A. — In my expenence it does usually go to excess ultimatel;^. It 
usually goes to five or six grams a day 

Qr^I mean excess with regard to each mdividual’s health , t^y are 
genen^y long-hved men 7 

A.—;^A man cannot be an opium-eater without suffering in health, 
be he young or old 

Q.— Bo you think it would make any difference in the nmnber of 
inodes if opium was not easily obtainable 7 

A.«»I think it would. 
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Q -^You are aware that suicide is common in the country femd that 
there are many other means ordinarily used besides taking opium ? For 
instance, if a man is a cutler by trade, and left his rfzors knocking 
about, and his children took them up and cut their throats 7 

A — I think that man ought to remove the razors from the reach of 
his children. Opium has been such a prolific cause of suicide that the 
Government should remove it from the reach of the people. 

Q —Are you speaking of the Bajshaye distnct? 

A —I am speaking of India generally I have heard that it is a 
prolific cause of suicide in Calcutta-as well as m Gya and othef opium pro- 
ducmg distncts 

Q —In the report on opium of last year in the Lower Provmces it 
IS Stated that in the distnct of Nuddea, 142 women commited suicide 
and that they did it in every case by hanging , what would you say to 
that 7 

A —I would say that opiunrwa*^ not at hand, or they would pro- 
bably not have hung themselves 

Q — I mean that there are always means of putting an end to one’s 

life 7 

A — It is my opinion and the opinion of the native public generally 
that opium should not be so easily obtained for suicidal purposes. 

By Mr Wilson — Q. — Mr Mowbray asked you what was a poison- 
ous dose of opium , what did you say 7 

A.— Four grains is the usual dose put down in text books as a fated 
dose. I have no doubt that there are persons who take a great deal 
more 

Swidsaoe of At. d. a. Vania. 

I am a member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and 
have beeft in India forty years From early in the year 1850, I have been 
in private practice in Calcutta as medical oflScer connected with the dis- 
pensary known as Messrs B Scott Thomson and Co I have, therefore, 
had. nearly thirty-eight years of experience in this country Durmg the 
whole of this period I have had daily to attend to the ailmei^ aed 
p^scribe for all classes of patients, Europeans, Eurasians, and natives 
from all the Indian provinces, as Burmese, Bengalees, uptountry men, 
Punjabis, Afghans, Goorkhas, Sikhs, and indeed men of all castes,* 
taoes, and religions This large practice has made me fanuhar with 
diseases and the habits and customs of the pet)ple and # among 
oaier things, has drawn my attentaon to the habit of opium-eating. I 
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have had no experience of opiunlHimokitig except that many years ago I 
visited an opium den In that den I found a mixed lot of men, but 
they were all orderly, respectful, and in possession of all their faculties. 
Very early "irf my practice, I noticed that many patients were opium- 
eaters My attention was first called, early iu 1854, to this habit when, 
as Surgeon m the Honourable East India Company’s Bengal Marine, I 
had medical charge of troops and followers being transported between 
Galcntta and Burma On a voyage m the Honorable Company’s S.S. 
Tmasierim, carrying a large number of Sikhs who exhibited a special 
immunity from sea-sickness , this appeared, considering the weather, so 
unusual and so peculiar, that I made enquiries, and to my astonishment I 
found that these men, who 1 also noticed took but very small quantities of 
food, were all opium-eaters From that time I have never ceased, in the 
course of my practice, to mvestigate, so far as my opportunities allowed* 
the opium habit and the effect of opium on those who use it. 

Before going further, 1 may say I have never known Turkey opihm 
to be used by an opium-eater, and 1 should regard four grams of such 
opium as a dangerous dose, that is, pure Turkey opium The opinm which 
I have known to be eaten by my patients is Bengal opium, and as to this 
class of the drug, 1 should consider pure opium in eight grams to be dm* 
gerous, that is, eight grains in one dose When the habit is commenced, 
usually one pice worth of opium is purchased This is about four grams, 
and I may mention that this rate ot sale has, so far as I know, not varied 
m all my experience At tlie beginning, the opium-eater will divide his 
one pice worth in various ways, taking the dose morning and evening; the 
maximum dose being taken in the evening After a tune he may increase 
the quantity to six grains, and even eight grains, but I 'have noticed that a 
man will continue to take the same quantity daily for a very long time* 
Thfsre are cases where the quantity taken may be as much as twelve, and 
even sixteen, grams per day, but this 1 regard as extreme, and connected 
With some special disease — ^it may be diabetes — against which tiiie patient 
is combatmg In one case, which has recently been before me, a Xative, 
renwfcable for his intelligence and physique, but suffering from diabetes, 
actually got up to forty-five grains of extract of opium per day. !Qie 
effect desired having been produced, he is reducing the quantity. Ho 
0m would be able to tell from that man's appearance, from his oonveesa- 
^,or his bUBiness aptitude, that he was an extreme opium-eater. 

^ It IS a common rule with me to ask my Native patients if tiiey take 
ogBum, and in tins way I have become acquamted with a great many 
ordmanly known to medical men in connection wtih 
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the ophun limits «Qd with its effect upon diseases* Oenerallj, I may say 
that it has neyer made any difference in my treatment, whe&er the patient 
took opium or not. 

I have not found opium deleterious m the use, or interfere with the 
exhibition of any other drug I haTe not found opium taken as a habit 
productive of any disease. I have not found it mduce* emaciation or 
dulling of the mental faculties, or a withering of the tissues, or of the 
patient’s physical strength. I do not know of an instance of what may 
be called an opium drunkard from the eating of opium, though there 
may be opium drunkenness as the result of excessive smoking, especially 
if the opium be adulterated, but no such case has come under ray observa- 
tion. • 

My experience of chandu and bhang is so small that I must refrain 
from expressmg any opinion as to their effects As a rule, the opium 
habit IS not common to young men, but I have to point out that, when, 
for any cause whatever, young men have taken to opium, they become 
in a marked and pecuhar manner^irotected, so to speak, against diabetes 
and dysentery, that is, against two diseases which are, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, the most fearful scourges and the most feared and dreaded 
by all Natives of this province, and indeed by all natives of India with 
whom 1 have been brought into contact I have noted that a great deal 
is due to tlie food common to the people of India, the Hindoos particular- 
ly, whose main food is ncii m starch The Mahommedans, who take 
more animal food, are not so prone to diabetes as their Hindoo neighbours, 
but all Natives suffer enormously from the effe( t ot poor food, damp, 
cold, and the exposure inevitable from tlieir ordinary avocations It is 
very remarkable amongst the poorer classes, as proof that opium prevents 
a waste of tissues — ^that an opium-eater can do with much less food than 
a man not given to the habit, and| this being so, it may possibly be that 
the poverty of the man may mamtam the habit at a given minimum as 
to quantity, say four grams per day 

Besides dysentry. Natives suffertfrom a vanety of intestinal complamts 
and from the results of malarial poisoning 1 have noticed that in such 
cases the patient mvanably seeks relief from opium, and I have also 
noticed that when opium-eaters are subjected to the same malanal inilaeu* 
oM aa non-opium-eaters m cases where such remedies as qiunine and 
arsenic and other preparations would be useless, the opium-eaters enjoy 
aa immunity which is remarkable when contrasted with the condition of 
Ubn^opuniroaters m exactly the same circumstances 1 have never hesi- 
tated in oases coming before me to recommend my patients to continue iti 
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ibd t hare found that where Natives have come to me suffering atrocions- 
Ij trom the effects of alcohol, and I have b6en able to snbstiiute opium for 
ike aloohohc habit, the patient has recovered his status m society exactly 
in the same proportion as the substitution of opium for alcohol has been 
less or more complete This I consider a very note-worthy fact to the 
credit of the opium habit So far as I can judge, crime is very rarely 
met with amongst opium-eaters I can never tell an opium-eater by 
casually looking at him ; his habits and his appearance will not guide 
me. Of course, I should know if I examined for this particular matter 
t find that opium-eaters are healthy men, that their muscular development 
is good, and that mentally and bodily they contrast favourably with non- 
opium-eaters. The conclusion I have been obliged to come to is that, 
in a country like India, having regard to the habits of the people, the 
character of their avocations, the peculiarities of the climate, and the 
particular character of their food, opium is distinctly beneficial, that it is 
hot harmful, that it is not a vice, that it does not promote in any way 
immorahiy, that it does not increase but distinctly decreases mortality, 
and that without it the vital returns of many parts of the country 
would be simply appalhng 

My experience is that men, as a rule, with rare exceptions, will ra^ 
sort to either a stimulant or sedative, and as far as Europeans are con- 
cerned, the majonty use a stimulant ; natives are so consituted that, 
when t^ey reso^to stimulants, they do so to a degree almost mcredible to 
ordinary European experience, and the extreme way in which they mdulge 
renders them, as Native reformers continually urge, pests of society, and 
dangerous to themselves and all about them, Opium, on the other hand, 
because it is a sedative, absolutely prevents them from becoming obnox- 
ious in any way, I am convinced that the Native will have one or the 
other, the sedative or the stimulant^ If the Government prevents the 
resort to the sedative, then we must expect to find the wealthier classes 
giving themselves up to the more refined forms of alcohol produced b;^ 
Europe ; while the poorer classes will devolop a veiy wide use of native 
runii arrack, and spmts, and the result will be widespead vice, miseiy, 
crime, and increased mortality, at the very idea of which I, as a medical 
man, stand aghast No doubt distillers here and m Europe vi^ould lobk 
not to the effects to be produced hut to the profits which sdeh ft tremen- 
^^ous demand would yield , but 1 doubt if Government can tidke this 

as a man who knows somethmg of India and its people, and who hiS 
"learned to take a strong interest in their welfare, who has at thC 

|iejpeniy of tha countiy, deprtcate such wholesale degraddtiolii Ha iXda 
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woldd be ; and as I canuot iiaagme a cheap, a good, and a harmless 
subsitate for opitim, I am as convinced, as any one can be, that it should 
be let alone, and that it has been not only a necessity, but 1 would even 
go to the length of saying, a blessing to the people ^ # 

By Lord Brassey Q.-— I gather from your statement that you are 

in private practice 7 * 

A — have been so for thirty-eight years ; I have been in practice 
m India for forty years, withont leaving the country for one day I 
ceased Government employ in March 1856, when I joined my partner in 
pnvate practice 

Q — So that your testimony is given as that of as indepeifdent prac- 
titioner. • 

A — Perfectly so. 

By Sir William Roberts Q— You have given a very full account 
of your opinion in regard to the opium habit ; have you endeavoured to 
divide the effects of opium into what is m^cinal and what are its other 
effects 7 

A. — ^No, I have not gone into separating the effects , I have taken 
them generally, as the effects of opium upon eaters, because 1 sometime 
ago gave it as a hypnotic I am speaking of the use of it ainoffgst 
Native eaters ' 

Q — How do you explain the effects of toleration; does an eater 
continue m good health 7 

A. — Yes. 

Q — Is it of medical service as an anodyne 7 

A, — Yes 

Q. — What has been your experience in regard to mcreased doses 7— 
we have been told that the general tSndency has been to increase the dose 

A —I have known opium-eaters for twenty years, and they now take 
the same doses It may be they began taking it as an inducement to fur- 
ther efforts, not for any ailment This man went from the first dose 
gt^ually up to six or eight grains, which I look upon, in the majonty of 
eases, to be the maximum. 

Q. — ^This IS the limit to toleration? 

A -^Thqr take it with perfect impunity ; if a man goes on with very 
large doses, he becomes tolerant of larger ones. 

There is a great difference of degree, as regards individuals, in 

the toleration? 
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A— 

Q the habit common among Europeans in Calcutta? 

* A. — rare 

Q« — ^There is a marked difference between the eatmg habit amongst 
Europeans and amongst natives of Calcutta , what is the cause of that? 

A. — ^Europeans, as a rule, are considered wealthy They have the 
means, and can afford to buy stimulants — alchohol , natives are so poor 
tihat they can not spend more than one pice upon a dose or two of opium. 
He ednnot afford alcohol, so he takes to a sedative 

Q.— The practice is amongst the nch as well as the poor? 

A — I am of opinion that opium was eaten here long before any al- 
coholic stimulants were known to the natives 

Q, — How do Mo! waits become opium-eaters? 

A — ^They take to opium, but they are a peculiarly satisfied, docile, 
harmless race of men 

Q. — want to know about the fad; that Europeans don’t, except in 
rare cases, become eaters, and here in India the people very frequently be- 
come so ; what is the reason ? 

A. — ^Europeans have some means at their disposal , if he has any 
ailment he will consult a European doctor who docs not make an opium- 
eater of him Very few Natives can afford to get a prescnption, and his 
kolnraj friends recommend opium 

Q. — There is a difference of toleration, dependent upon race or ch- 
mate or food, between the Europeans on the one hand and natives on tiie 
other? 

A. — No , I have seen greater excess, where it has been rarely taken 
by Europeans The maximum I havf seen has been taken by Europeans 

Q. — To the injury of health? 

A.— I cannot say 

Q, — You merely consider it from a speculative point of view ? 

A — I have not seen any injury to health from opium. 

Q.«— Have you had expenence amongst poor Natives, or rather the 
bettefdass? 

A — ^Any member of the Commission would be astonished, if un- 
known to me, he sat down and saw the classes of people for whom I pre- 
Uenbe daily The very poorest, the middle classes, and the nchest I see 
' Wery day I sit down for sa^ or seven hours daily, receiving pepple. 
l^ffSOns are treated as they come m in their turn You would be aston- 
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ished at the multifarious classes of people, Bengdees, from the highaat 
Kuhn to the NUhtur^ Afghans, up-<countr 7 Sikhs, poor unfortuaiAi 
women, who sell their last piece of jewellery to oome-*-a]} these I treiA. 
This happens day after day, month after month, year af&r year 

Q —From your experience you don’t know any. mischief to healtk 
produced by opium 

A — I do not a 

By Mr. Pease — Q — You state, “ I am unable to tell an opium- 
eater from casually looking at him, but 1 can do so by examining him ; ** 

111 what way do you examine him ? * 

A — If you examine him, you will find the ins dilated, which 
the pupils contract Tins shows a bhang or opmm-catei I ha\t» trar- < 
elled outside Calcutta in the country districts, Dacca and Syhlet, aud j 
saw the people there I have had people constantly coming and troubling ' 
me, saying that quinine does nothing 1 have proved that 1 have given j 
arsenic and it has acted If it were not foi opium, the doath>rate 
without doubt, would be tenfolcT* Foi mstance, wc will say a man earns 1 
an .lima a day , he will spend one pice upon opium and three upon food. 
He neitlnn loses weight, and will come out well This opinion regarding ’ 
tuiK's of famine is V(‘ry generally known 

Q — The consumers \\ould be alKmt two per cent 

A — I should think * it i& fai gi eater amongst my patients, it is * 
ceitaiuly not less than tluity per cent , and 1 cannot say how much mom. 
y ester day, a gentleman, a wealtliy zemindar, came to me, and I asked 
hmi whether he took opmm, and how much He said he took a two- 
anna dose, that is, sixteen giama, claih This man was fifty-five years si 
age, and a powerful man 1 did not consider it nocessaiy to stop it This 
thirty pci cent is exclusuc of Eurasians and Europeans 

By Mr Wilson — Q — You have used the expression ‘^msde 
people peaceable ” I have heard it said it makes people cowardly ? 

A. — I have not seen that , The Sikhs and Rohillas are tlie nuMf; 
fearless men we have in India 

Q —Are you a member of the Calcutta Medical Society 7 

A — No , my time is so fully occupied that I really have no tuoe. 

Q.— In reference to your dispensary, Messrs. Scott Thomson imI 
Co., you admit all classes ? 

A. — I make no distinction ; any man can obtain medical adriba. 

I receive no fees from nch or poor 
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^ An^ |i»e(}]f3mea alio wg^pUed ? 

,1 4u***No ; my preflcr^tioas m aside up in ihe di^iensiiy. 

* Qi«t»>Spefking generaUy, are yoa in fayonr of mcreasitig the fhdiiiaes 
for gettuig opium ? 

A^[ tlunk the anpply and demand, after this Commission, will be 
freailj increased 

Q* — Would yon do anythmg to furllher the increased consumption 7 
A.— No, I think people would take it themselTes. 

Q.«^We had a witness yesterday who wanted farther facilities 7 
A,— My view 18 that it is so beneficial that I would prefer an 
increased consumption to » decrease 

Q. — ^Are you in favour of increased facilities for consumption 7 
A . — 1 am, 

Q.— I notice m yonr statement that you find the Sikhs have a 
^jjlpedal immunity from disease? 

A,— Yes, I bnng that forward as the starting point of my enquinea 
induced me to continue 

Q. ^Do you occasionally recommend alcohol 7 

A,-— In certain cases, of course To a healthy man I would not 
aay he must take it I prescribe it medicinally 

Q.^Do you prescnbe alcohol for daily dietetic use ? 

A.— Yes 

Q, ^Would you do the same as regards opium 7 

A — ^In disease only * 

Q —Do you prescnbe it m the same way as alcohol,— daily dietetic 

use? 

A.-No 

Q,— You would not look at opium as of the same dietetic value as 
alcohol? 

A.— No 

Q So far as the people of this country are concerned, you would 

l»y the^am«r7 
A -No 

Q.— JL suppose I may take it, that you think there is a marked 
dif erenoe between the two 7 

A.— Europeans and Natives, yes 
Q. — Between alcohol and opium 
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A,-iVeiy marked. 

Q. — Suppose you heard a xoedical man recommending opium for 
"^i^laily dietetic use ; would you think he was doing a sa^ thing or a 
^*^da 2 igen>u& thing? 

A.-^Before answering this question I should wish to know what 
^ themedical man had in view before he prescribed it for dietetic use. 

Q, — Did you ever hear a medical man prescribe it so ? 

A —Simply as an article of diet, no. 

Q —By Sir James Roberts — Did you ever hear a medical man pres- 
r ibe tobacco as a dietetic habit ? * ^ 

A — As a medical man, 1 have known it used in chest aSectuius. 

Q — And the habit also apphes to tobacco T 

A — They are very different, opium and tobacco. 

Q — You were asked whether yon ever knew a medical man who 
advised a man taking opium as a dietetic habit , does that apply to 
tobacco ? 

A. — Certamly not 

ilTllexioe of BoUraj Ghmga Proanl Sea Oapte : 

1 Opium IS considered to be a beneficial medical mgredient, 
especially for the poor classes of the vaiious districts m this provmce It 
has been generally found to do good iii bowel-complaints, asthma, rhen- 
.matism, &c, which require a costly treatment, but opium alone, when 
used in such cases, proves a specific remedy for those who can lU-afford 
to meet the expenses of the generally costly medical treatment The use 
of opium also enables persons to give up drinking hquor. 

The mod<*rate use of opium mcreases appetite, power of digestion, 
energy, and enables persons to adopt a practice of hard working It also 
prevents people becoming old befor# their time, and increases vital power. 
Prom time immemorial ilie native physicians have been using this article 
with other ingredients in innumerable cases, with great success Both 
higher and lower classes, under these circumstances, use opium 

I do not thmk the use of opium degenerates the mdhkl and physical 
» condition of the people, though excessive use sometimes brings drow- 
siness, hut such cases are rare, and found to exist in the lower Masses 
only. 

2- (aj Generally no one uses opium unless suffenng from such 
^Bseaser where its effects are marvellous, although some take it to keep up 
health 
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In mj opinion no one views it as a bated practice, as the use of other 
iitiozioating things is regarded. 

2. (h) The expense of using this article is generally met by the 
coiisumdrs •themselves This being a poor country, the prohibition or 
restriction of the traffic in opium by the introduction of a heavy duty will 
be keenly fell? by the poorer classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and make 
them starve. 

» As opium IS very extensively used m this province, and it is very 
difficult to give it up when once practised, it i^ difficult to prohibit the 
growth of the ppppy and manufacture and sale of opium, and it is impos- 
sible to dob so. 

4 No change short ol prohibition lu the^BM^ing arrangements for 
regulating and restnetmg the opium traffic in Bengal need be done, but 
gome measures should be adopie I to discourage tin manufacture and use 
of chandu mdgoolee wliieli aie made of opidbi, and doing injury among 
tlie poorer classes to a great extent 

By the President* — Q — I notice^ that >ou iccoinmend that some 
measures shoud be adopted to pioliilut the inanidticture and use of chandu 
and which are made oi opium, and uhicb aie doing injury, can 

yon suggest any piactieal measures loi eairving out tlie^o lepresentationsT 
A — The habit whuli poojde lontiait In ‘^noking is bad and intoler- 
k aide The shops in wlucli tliej smoke lime cumjiaiiy nliich induces smok- 
ers to spend more time tliero , lieiice tin sc sliop^ ought to bo elosecj 
For anybody who has contracted the liabit, li * should be allowed to smoke 
in his own house, but not m places nlien* tlieic mil be a congregation of 
opium*smokers 

Q You desire to see the al»olitioii ol smoking shops'^ 

A. — Yes * [There were thiee otliei kobirajes present, who agreed in 
what the witness said ] All ihret weie m favour of the abohtion of 
licenses for smoking opium and chandu upon the premises 

By the Maharajah of Purbhuugali — Q — AVould you object to people 
clubbing together to form a club to smoke opium'’ 

A.— I objbet to people smoking together, but when people take opmm 
m tbrir own homes, no law should be passed to restnet them The rules 
regarding the sale of opium, now m existence, should not be changed, but 
should any change be made, I would suggest the change should apply 
srnly to public smoking of maddk and chanduy where there are temptations.. 

( Printed by 
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IliB Eojjil ComuMon on.Dpiii]ii. 

■TideMaofSnAimGniinlerKr • 

Examined by Mr. Fanshawe.^Q — Xo what distnot do yon belong? 
A — Onttack, South Balasore distnct. 

Q — How long have you been there ? 

A —Twenty-two years 
Q — ^You are in Government employ 7 • 

A — Yes, for seventeen or eighteen years 

Q —You have expenence not only of the Cuttack distnct, but of the 
Tnbutary States, also Balasore and Pun 

A. — ^Yes 

— Hi 

Q — ^What do you know about opium-eatmg amongst these people ; 
first as to the hill tnbes 7 

A.— I have come from Onssa, and I may say that both as a Government 
officer and as a resident of that province, I possess some knowledge of the 
nature and habits of the people, not only of Onssa proper, but of its 
hill tracts known as the Gurjat or the Tributary Mehals. So far As 
my knowledge extends, I can say that the consumption of opium 
by the people of my province has had no bad effect on them 
either moridly or physically On the contrary, I know people takmg 
opium for twenty years or more to have kept very good health. They 
never use opium for non-medical purposes At least 1 have no knowl- 
edge of this, though opium-smokmg is resorted to by some for plea- 
sure or for other purposes, an excessive mdulgence of winch leads to some 
mischief. But such cases are few and far between. 

Q.— Is the habit common among the people 7 
A —I cannot say it is common 
Q —What opimon can you give, say about what 7 
A.— The percentage is five to ten per cent 
Q. — Amongst the Hill population 7 
A.— About five to ten per cent. 

Q.— At what age do people take to this habit 
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A*~Th6y take to it at forty, there are some also who .take it at 

Qk««<-Cim yog tell ns the amount people generally eat 
A.— I k^oW people taking more than two grains daily on the 
arerage, there are others who take it in excess 
Q. — ^In ther morning or in the evening ? 

A ^Both morning and evening 
Q, — They take it dnnng the day also ^ 

A* — ^As a rale in the mommg and evening 
Q. — Is there any tendency to increase the dose ? 

A.— No. 

Q —Do you consider that it has any bad effect upon their health and 
morals ? 


A.— No. 

Q.— -You have some remarks upon the classes of people called the 
Pans— what would you say about them ? 

A.— Of a class of people called Pans, known as the cnminal class in 
some of the hill states, I can say that seldom a Pan takes opium, and 
1 nei^ saw one who committed any cnme, the cause of which could be 
attributed to his habit of opium-eatmg, I may here state that opium has, 
on the other hand, a very deterrent effect on cnme Of all people, opium- 
eaters and opium-smokers have a ternble dread of jail, which depnves 
them of the free and timely use of the drug, and it is an intoxication 
which brooks no delay % 

Q. — ^Do am these tnbes eat opium 

A. — Very few 

Q, — Do they indulge m country hquor ? 

A.— They do * 

Q.— For what reason do the people take to opium ? 

A.— For medicmal purposes, for bowel complaints, for fever, and for 
the disease known as elephantiasis and sympathetic fever, which it bnngs 
on, and for dysentery. 

Is elephantiasis common ? 

^ A.— Yes. 

Q._Hqw is the habit regarded m Cuttack and the Mehali— disgrace- 

? 

f A. — It is not disgracefully regarded 
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Q. — In what light do people look upon it ? 

A — ^Th^ are in a manner indifferent. They don’t think ill of One 
who takes opium, nor is it a disgraod'^unlesB a man Jiere and there is 
known to hare taken it to excess. • « 

Q. — ^Does the habit extend to women as well as men 7 

A — ^Women form the exception, very rare 

Q — What would be the general feeling there as to the prohibition of 
opium 

A. — ^With every deference to the Commission, 1 should say that it 
will not only be highly impolitic, but extremely unwise to introduce any 
prohibitive measure for the suppression of c()psumption either entirdy 
or to a hmited extent. People of my country are not and will not be 
prepared to bear in whole or in part the loss of revenue that would 
inevitably be the result of such a measure giving thereby nse to wide- 
spread discontent 

Q — Have you any remarks ijpon the licensing system 7 

A — The existing system I consider in no way bad, because the 
Government has already devised good measures for hcensing the sale of 
opium 

Q — Can you tell us anything about opium-smokmg 7 

A —It IS not common, but there are people who do smoke it 

Q — What do they smoke ? 

A — Only opium, it is called gooli, and madak Chandu is not 
common in my part 

Q — ^Have you anything else to say 

A — I ask permission to say this — I heard it yesterday stated by 
Dr. Monson that Cuttack was not •a malanous district He, I thmk, 
meant the town proper, as I would say the distnct was malanous. 
Cuttack IS not malanous within a radius of seven or eight miles, but the 
greater part, not the whole tract, is malarious. The western part of the 
distnct IS regarded as malanous 

By Mr. Mowbray — Q — You say that the people in Onssa use 
opium for non^medical purposes , will you explain what you m^an by 
non-medical purposes 7 

A.— I mean that after a certain age, people of my country take 
it for the sake of their health For medical purposes 1 mean for com- 
plamts, such as bowel complaints, fever, rheumatism, dysentery, or 
something of that sort. 
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Q.~Al)out what number of Buropean medical men ani there in 
Orusa 1 

A.-— The number will not be very large, not more than half a dozen. 
Q.-— Ctfiyou tell how many opium shops there are in Orissa 7 
A. — I cannot exactly say that. 

Q.— What IS the price of opium in Onssa now ? 

A.— The Government upset pnce is Bs 32 per seer, and it is sold 
at from ten to twelve tolas, which is equal to 180 grains for a rupee. 

Q. — Do you thmk if the number of shops were further reduced, 
that the people would be able to get opium if they wanted it for medi- 
cinal purposes ? 

A — ^No, 1 do not fhmk so, because the Government provides shops 
according to the number of people for local wants and increases or 
dimmishes them accordingly. 

By Mr. Wilson — Q — What are your duties as Assistant Superin- 
tendent 7 

A.— I assist the Superintendent of the Mehals m all executive 
work and correspondence work 1 am a Deputy Magistrate and try 
criminal cases and boundary disputes, and I have to assist the Sessions 

Judge. 

Q.— Are you aware whetlier anyone has objected to or challenged 
the use of opium for medical purposes '' 

A — No. 

Q, — ^The question we are discussing is chiefly the dietetic use ; you 
said that smoking is not respectable , do tluy respect people who smoke 
A —Smoking is not considered lespectable 
Q,— What is tlie general opinion in respect to smoking chandu / 

A ->^Ghandu smoking is not prevalent 
Q,— In reference to smokmg gooli ^ 

A.— *The opinion is not good 
Q — Do they approve of opium-eatmg 

A«— *-1 don’t think tliey approve of it, but they are indifferent. If 
anybody takes to opium, they don’t think ill of him 

Q. — ^Which parts of the distnct are most malanous 7 
A — ^The Western parts and Easteni parts of the Cuttack District? 
Iho North-fiaStem part of the Balasore Distnct, and oertam parts of 
Ike Pun District. 
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Q.'^Whstiji tlie otnunmpiion of ophtm in time diflnent districta f 
A. — I oaonot say. 

Q.— In which district is the sale of opinm the laigestf 
A. — The Balasore distnot , and m Pan and the Tnbiftaiy 

less. 

Q "—Is there any relation between the consumption of opium and the 
prevalence of malaria 7 ' 

A. — thmk there is, because the population being less, opium ia / 
consumed more largely. 

Q —Do European Medical officers recommend people to Jbake opium 
regfdarly 7 

A, — am not aware 
Q — ^Do the Natives 7 
A. — Yes, they do. 

Q — ^Do Native doctors recommend it to prevent attacks of fever ? 
A.— Not only fever but also^ther diseases 

Q. — want to know, not whether they give it as a remedy, but do 
they recommend it to be taken regularly 
A — Yes, they do 
Q — Who are the Pans7 

A —They are a tnbe, and they also form a caste They are a 
criminal tnbe 

Q —In what respect are they especially cnmiual? 

A — ^They are robbers and thieves 

Q — ^May £ take it that the population of the district take it for 
medical purposes 

A — Yes, but others take it^for pleasure. A large pioportiou take 
it for madical purposes 

By Lord Brassey — Q— You refer to cases of excess, are they 
numerous 7 ' 

A.— No ; they are few and far between 

■tUomo Of (hiwA BuJdu Boy. « 

Exammed by Mr, Fanshawe. — Q, — ^Are you a resident of Outtaek 
and have you livi there all your life7 
A.-Yes. 

Qa— Are you connected with the Government 7 
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was formerly a translator m the Judge’s Coarty^but I am 
now on {Nmsion. 

Q,«^Ha8 your expenence been entirely m the Outtack District? 

At — ^Entirely 

Q,<^What do you know of the opium habit ; is it common in 
that district ? 

A -p— Opium IS largely consumed m the District of Cuttack, of which 
I am an inhabitant, but I have not noticed any marked ill-effect on the phy- 
sical or moral condition of those who use it The generality of opium-eaters 
take it moderately, and they not only keep good health and ^njoy long 
life, but are as sober and well-l^havcd as those who do not take it. I 
have seen some of my fn^nds restored to good health after long suffering 
by takmg opium There is no doubt some persons abuse it by indulging 
in excessiTe smoking for pleasure or immoral purposes, and suffer in 
consequence m health and reputation 1 have seen some persons give 
up dnnk by taking opium 

Q.— What quantity is taken ? » 

A.— *Those who use it moderately, take about half a pice or one 
pice worth daily, but most of the people take less than one pice 

Q — ^When do they take it ? 

A.-*-In the morning, some twice 
What is the general practice 

A.^Some in the evenings and some both in the morning and 

ewsmng. 

Q. — ^At what age is the habit generally acqmred 7 
A — Some take it after twenty, and many after thirty-five and 
forty. • « 

Q — Have you any knowledge of women usmg opium 7 
A. — ^Very few 

Q^These would be amongst the cultivating classes 7 
A.— Not the cultivating classes, only artisans. 

0. — I am speaking of women now 7 
^ AI— The women of the town only 

Q — Are oases of taking m excess common 7 
A. — ^It is difficult to make out an excessive opium-eater. 1 know 
persons who take two annas’ worth daily , they take it to excess. 

^ Q.— Does it do them harm 7 
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A.— I have never seen opmm-eaters suffer m liealih. 

Q.^Qow IS this habit generally regarded ? 

A.-^Opium-eating is generally excused. People don’t think mnoh 
of it Taking an intoxicant is regarded as bad, but they t^ljrate opium* 
Q — Is there any tendency to increase the dose ? 

A — In very exceptional cases. 

Q — For what purpose do they take it? 

A — ^Mostly for the sake of health. The prevalent opinion is that 
opium-eatmg conduces to good health After forty years, if a man 
t^es to opium he keeps good health I have seen some persons suffer- 
ing from sickness, who have tned all sorts of medicines and not get well, 
take to opium and get right agam, and continne^so for ten years. 

Q — Is it used amongst the people as a domestic remedy 7 
A — ^Tes ; both for use and as an external application 
Q — For what class of disease do they use it ? 

A — Bowel complaints and a fever called baghdal^ and elephantiasis. 
This IS a very common disease * 

Q — Is there any belief amongst the people that it protects them 
from fever 7 

A — It is a very common betef 
Q — Have you anything further to say ? 

A — At one time, there was much tendency to use opium for non- 
medical purposes It is not so now , and I attnbute this to the benefic- 
ial measures taken by Government to check its consumption, especially 
the prohibition of smoking in licesed shops No more prohibitory mea- 
sures are called for 

Q — What do you mean by the abuse of opium for non-medical pur- 
poses 7 • 

A^For luxury 
Q — Is it used as a stimulant 7 
A.— Yes. 

Q —Amongst the poorer classes or wealthier classes 7 
A.— Amongst the better off as well as the artisan classes ^ After 
finishing their day’s work, they come to the shops and smoke 
Q — ^Are you referring to smoking, or only eating? 

A —To both. 

Q. — You say it is used as a luxury or indulgence 7 
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A. — 'I am refenring to that* , 

Q,— If opmm was prohibited m Cnttack, do you think people could 
get it for a domestic remedy 7 

A. — it wore prohibited how could they? 

Q.— If it was prohibited except for medical purposes, would there be 
any difficulty ih gettmg it ? 

A*“If they could get it for medical purposes nobody would mind 
prohibition. 


Q —If it were prohibited except for medical use, how would the peo- 
ple in the Tillages get it 7 

A . — i do not know. 

Q,_By Mr. WilSon* — I don’t understand your opinion about 
smoking. You say that you would like to see farther restrictiTe mea- 
sures? 

A. — ^1 mean to say that there has been one beneficent measure, the pro- 
hibition of opium smoking in hcensed shops , but since that prohibition, 
people gather in private houses and smCkc, and this shouldj:)o stopped. 

Q,— -You would hke to see more prohibition ? 

A.— Yes 


Q.— Why then do you say no more prohibition is necessary 7 
A. — 1 meant, as regards the sale in hcensed shops 
Q —You say cultivators don’t take much 7 

A —No I have been in the intenor of the distnct, surrounded by 
edltivators, tod they don’t take it much the artisan class take most 
Q. — ^Do they live in malanal districts 7 
A.— Yes 

Q. — ^Women don’t take much oppim 7 


A.— No 

Q.— Are they less hable to malaria than men 7 
A.— Not that I know 


Q.— You say that people would object to the additional burden of 
if prohibition was enforced , who has made this suggeslaLon 7 
A.— ^It is talked about m the place, that opium will be abolished and 
people will have to pay taxes 

Q.— Woidd it be possible in the villages of your district to get 
persoAS appointed to sell opium, without gettmg any profit, as 
A yiedicine and not as an mtoxicant 7 
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A — »It wonld be very difficult to get such ndteti, 

Q, — It would be impossible ? 

A — ^How can such a man be found in villages 1 
Q — Do any doctors, either Europeans or natives recbiftmend opium 
to be taken regularly as a preventive for fever 7 
, A — I am not aware of doctors giving it 

Svidenoe of Bhugwaa Ohunder Om. 

Examined by Mr Fanshawe — Q — State who you are and what you 
know of the opium habit 

A — [ am .i resident of Orissa, and am a genuine Una myself. I 
also belong to a family of old landholders 1 possess, therefore, some 
knowledge of the people of ray country I am 8f opium that the con- 
sumption of opium has not resulted in any bad effect on the moral or 
physical condition of my people They use it for medicine and to avoid 
other climatic influence'^, as I know people of Balasore use it It 
unfortunately sometimes happens that excessive use of it, not in its raw 
state, but when converted into*soine other preparations, such as madah 
or chundu, le^s to some mischievous lesults But from what I know, 
such cases are pioportionatel} very tew 

Q — ^What restnctioii would you suggest ? 

K — Ttie stoppage ot the public sale of madah and chundu 
Q — How do you compare the effects of the use of opium with 
alcoliol ? 

A — Tt IS not such a deletenoiis drug as alcohol 
Q — Do you eonsidei that the use oi opium leads to crime 
A — Opium eating is not &o bad as di inking wiue 
Q — What do you say as to the pioposal to prohibit the use of 
gpiuin for other than medical puipclfees 7 

A ■jr-Opium IS always used m my country for medical purposes I 
should not recommend its prohibition, and it is certain that its prohibi- 
tion would lead to difficulties The people of my country are poor and 
should not be burdened with further taxes 

Q — By Mr Wilson —Would you prohibit the use of alcohol? 

A,— Yes •• 

Q —By Mr Fanshawe —You have experience of the Balasore dis*- 
tnet, is there a large consumption of opium theie*^ 

A.— Yes* 

Q —There are no large towns in Balasore? 
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A — Balasow id not so large a town as Cuttaclc, and its population 
almost entirely cultivators and fishermen 
Q.~The cultivating classes use opium? 

A, - Yes^ ihenmatic pains are prevalent here 
Q.— .For what diseases is opium taken ? 

A — Bheumatism, elephantiasis, inflammatory fever, bowel com- 
iaints, and dysentery, 

Q.~Is elephantiasis very common*^ 

A —Yes, a quarter of the population suffer from it 
Q — Ricp IS the ordinary staple ol the oonntr}^'^ 

A.— Yes. 

Q,-^Dr Walsh told us tlie othei day that some form-j of rice are 
)adj^ that it causes diarrho'a, but pooi people arc obliged to cat it 
A.— That may be, but I don’t know it fioni niy own experience 
Q,— Some parts of the di'itiitt are healtliy, and othei s not*^ 

Ai.-»The northern part ol Bala so re *ih uialarions and thg other parts 
healthy 

Q, — Is opium eating moie common in the parts where theie is f^vei 
or malana? 

A. — Opium is taken geneially by those wJio suffer from rheumatic 

Q,— You haie no knowledge thd it i>» lakeii more m the malarious 
jMirtB than others'^ 

A— No. 


Q. — ^Is it taken in the nioinmgs or evening? 

A*-^8opaw take it both in the mornings and evenings and some in 
^ evenings only Many tike it in thcPevcnings ^ 

Q^f^By Sir James Ijyall — Do they take it more in the cold or in 
hot weather? 

A.'--- All the year lonud 

ft -Is aloobol takeu habitually by all clashes'' 

A -Ho; there are no habitual dninkards Some palm cultivators 
alwihol and some opium Those habituated to alcohol give it up by 


ftHatxg opiuBi. . 

Q. ^By Mr Wilson — Can you give us any idea of the proportion 

ultivatorg in the Balasore district who take opium regularly? 

A. Three quarters of the people take it 
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» iMdtBO* ofllir tteallelKultW- 

Examined by the President — Q — What is your position. 

A — 1 am at present Medical Officer at Sambhunath ^]^andit’s Dis»- 
pensary, at Bhowanipore, Calcutta, an institution made over to the Corponi- 
tion of Calcutta since July 1890, and entirely independent of Government 
aid or control, I was in tbe service of Government for a good many yeani^ 
but resigned it in 1890 I have been at Bhowanipore for upwards of 
fourteen years, where I have, I may say, an extensive practice ^o. 

Q — What would you say as to the value of opium as a mediciim ? 

A — Tlie multifarious uses of opium in diverse diseases and com- 
plaints, and its usefulness therein, are vell-kno^ri to those m the medical 
profession as well as tliose out of it It is one of the three medicines medical 
men have learnt to rely upon If the practice of medicine be restncted to three 
medicines, and a practitioner called upon to treat two patients with only 
three medicines and elect them out ot the legion m the whole range of ihe 
Matena Medtca^ both official and iioii-officidl, ho would be sure to name 
qmniiio, opiuiji, and mercury Hiough mercuiy lias, of late, somewhat 
lost its position, opium has maintained it, and is hkely ever to maintain 
it From this it will be seen how opium is regarded iii the practice of 
medicine, iii the cure or relief ^ of the suffei mgs to which mankind and 
brutes are subject. But the subject-matter ot this enquiry, I believe, is 
not so much medicinal use as its use foi dietetic purposes I shall, there- 
foie, coiifane myself to its effects such as are pioduced on persons habitua- 
ted to take it either through siicer necq^ssity or foi luxury As my practice 
has been almost entirely confined to the better class of people who never 
or very rarely smoke opium, I have not had much opportunity of observ- 
ing what effect opium produces when smoked habitually I have casually 
met with opium-smokers, but I have never had an opportunity Of studymg, 
and, far less, coming to any conclusion, as regards its effects Besides, 
opiiim-saioking is considered to be a stigma, and people who indulge in it 
would not confess it even if tliey did it And then, when smoked m 
moderation it produces no symptoms, nor any particular appearance on the 
person using it to make one suspect it 1 know some persons, though 
their numbers are not large, who smoke opium They are in affluent cir^ 
cnmstances, and thus in a position to command a good Ining *Ilw6 
IS nothing m their person which can make one suspc^ct tliom <>1 the haJ^ 
They have not detenorated in body or mind in the least, tlionsh th^.imve 
been using it for a long time It is only when a person iii<lnlgc5^ in it, 
and has not the means to supply himself witli the piopw .nnouut4>f food, 
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that he detenorates in body and mind, and one can easily findhun ont by his 
appearance. Amongst the better class of people the habit is commenced 
under a fancied or real belief nuts aphrodisiac power, winch it certainly 
possesses^ at least for some time 

Q. — What IS the result of your observations as regards eating 
A. — ^Then as legards eating opium Here, m India, especially in 
Bengal, m which the whole of mv expeiience has been gamed, after a 
patient, careful, and sifting enquiry and observation, extending over up 
wards of twelve years, since 1881, it is taken either m the shape of pills or- 
in a solution of water, but rarely in the shape ol alcoholic extract or its 
active pnucyile, morphia It is originally commenced to be taken in the 
shape of pills, once, twice^, and sometimes, bnl Aeiy rarely, three times a 
day It IS only when in any case, alter a long use m the shape of pills, 
it jb^ns to show any of its bad effect"., such as insomnia oi loss of ap- 
petite, that the watery extract is substituted loi it Morphia is always 
taken on medical advice 

Q — Have you ever consideied tlie effects of moiphia oi opium upon 

youraeif ? 

' A •—Compelled by a sheer necessity loi alleviating the most ex- 
cruciating pams of rheumatism, m 1881, 1 commenced, under medical 
advice, to take morphia, the fiist do"»e ol winch was given to me by the 
doctor himself I took it m an incieasmg dose till it reached three grams 
or a little more eveiy day 1 continued the li.ihit for some time, even 
^ after I was cured, hut gave it up m one day, without feeling any the worse 
I for it. Almost simultaneously sugai was fouu^ m my uime, and I was 
- advised to take opium I was quit » nnwillmg to take it before I was 
<^aatis!fied that it would do mo no harm m the end, and I began my enquiry 
its effects I set myself to tlie work, and the ext^*iisivc practice I 
have had offered every opportunity and Jacility for it Tn a short time I got 
all the necessary information, and being satisfied, I began the habit, and 
took it up to twenty-four giains a day — ^ e , twelve grams mornfixg and 
evening. The effect was all that could be desired From the very first 
day I began to feel new life in me, gloominess and anxiety vanished, 
appetite returned, dyspepsia disappeaied , the bowels gradually be- 
came regukr; insomnia gave way to lefreshmg sleep, the power of 
fixing attention (which was lost) was restored, and that of endurance 
'devoloped so much that I was better able to carry on my piactiee than 
^fer before. I work nmteen hours a day regularly and sleep for five 
\teurs only I would be quite useless and unfit for anything were it not 

|or opium. The enquiry I set myself to in 1881, 1 have always coiitmu- 
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ed and I have failed yet to find a man the worse for it who takes it in 
moderatioA I have since reduced my dose to six grains a day, not for 
any bad effects produced on me, but because I have found it to have the 
effects I desire it to have I had constipation lasting for five or six days 
in 1889, and I reduced the quantity from twenty-four ts six grams. 
I found it served my purpose, and as a less quantity was found to do 
as well, I have not resumed the larger I can* give up the 
thing any day I like, but as it does me good and has 
never produced any ill-effects, 1 have kept it up It gives me 
much greater power of endurance to go through my arduous work , it 
gives me powei to resist the effects of exposure to cold and heat better 
than I ever did before Under it I can think better, understand thmgs 
more quickly, talk better, write better, eat well^ and sleep well, and I am 
full of spint and energy, and can undergo any amount of hardship and 
fatigue No one, up to this, although I have been taking opium for over a 
decade, has been able to make out that 1 take opium, and there are not 
many persons even now who know that I do take opium, although I come 
across quite a multitude of people ^in the practice of my profession Had it 
not been for the paper I read before the Medical Society m 1882, no more 
than four persons would have known it, ? e , the shopkeeper from whom I 
buy it, my servant who brings it, my compounder who makes it into pills, 
and my wife who keeps it for me 

Q — In what light do the people of Bengal regard the practice of 
making use of opium, is it regarded as a thing which they are ashamed 

of from a moral point of view 

» * 

A — It is never concealed, and it is never considered as a disgrace, 
otherwise, I, as a medical man, would never give it, and keep it a seciet 
People of Bengal at least nevei take opium except when alone This 
coupled with the fact that they manifest no external or objectionable 
symptoms, physical or mental, prevents other people from making out 
as to jAo takes opium and who not He will have to wait long who 
wants to find out an opium-eater by appeal ance 

The result of a patient and careful enquiry and observation, extend- 
mg over a period of twelve years, have led me the following conclusions — 

(1 ) That it IS a very useful medicine m acute and chronic diarrhoea^ 
dysentery, diabetes, asthma, chronic bronchitis, dyspepsia and *ga8t9?|0 
coke, rheumatism, diarrhoea stage of cliolera, &c , &c , and that in all 
these diseases people take to it either under medical advice or at the si^^ges-^ 
tion of friends It is quite a domestic medicine, and is roboited to by the 
people from their experience of its usefulness m those di-seases 



(2 ) That it IS really a blessing from (ibove in a couptry where 
scientific medical aid has not up to date been able to reacli even one per 
cent of its population. It is a blessing conferred by God on the people, 
and no man should take it away. 

(8.) l?hat it really prevents, frequently, relapses of malarious feier 
India, especially, Bengal, is essentially a malaria-producing country , its 
soil saturated with sub-soil moisture, and its atmosphere surcharged vith 
humidity, and its temperature undergoing \ery great diurnal variation — 
sometimes a vanation of twenty or moie degrees from mid-day to mid- 
night People who are badly fed and badly clothed, through extreme 
povertv, having no means to protect themsehos against such depressing 
influences, fall victims to the disease Opium, tliongh not prophylactic 
against malaria in the seifse that quinine is, acts as a preventive to mala- 
rious fever, by giving greater powei of endurance and a powei to resist 
the effects of cold and dampness People by experience having come 
to know this well-known beneficial effect of opium, use it very largely for 
the purpose Since the introduction of railways and artificial irrigation 
in India, and the consequent increase of* sub-soil moisture due to obstruc- 
tion to the natural diainage of the country, malarious fevei and its multi- 
fanous diresome sequels have increased to a very considerable extent, and 
the increased use of opium has kept pace with it I am an inhabitant 
' of one of the most, if not the most, malana-stncken districts (Hooghly) 
of Bengal, and I know how malaria has been playing havoc, and how the 
xemnant of the people have kept body and soul togethei by opium To 
do away with such an agent will be fatal to the country We are thaidcfiil 
' to the people of Bntian for their increased sympathy, but we should be 
more thankful to them if they liad directed then energy and sympathy in 
other quarters than this Then interference against the use of of opium 
makes us exclaim, “ God, save us from our friends,” and “ Recall your 
dogs, we do not want your charity,” * Viksha nalun maiigta baba, karta 
* bolai lige ” V. . 

(4 ) That people at oi above forty years of age use it more largely 
than those under it witli a view to keep them agoing , younger people 
who use it generally do it under medical advice. 

(5 ) That it has never been known to do any injury to body or 
mind if used judiciously and in proper quantities 

^ (6) That the ill-effects attnbuted to its use are from its excessive 

^ inordinate use, but even m this its evil effects are nothmg compared to 

evil effects of even the moderate use of alcoholic liquors 
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Q —Bj Sir William Boberts ‘—You say that you reduced the use of 
opium from twenty-four grams a day to six grains a day, and that this 
amount served your purpose , did you try to reduce the amount still 
further ? # / 

A — No, I have not tried it I tiied it once , I went out and was 
delayed, and not getting it, I felt depressedn 

Q — When you postponed taking your dose you found yourself 
worse 

A — Yes 

Q — You have put in a table which is a remarkable one, and one 
which in my eyes is, by far, the most valuable contnbution which you 
could give before the Commission I wish to ask you how you prepared 
that table and how long you weie collecting the facts 

A — I know all these cases, and know everything relating to them 
Q — They were all collected personally 

A — I have myself taken down the evidence and facts by seeing the 
patients I sent for many of them* 

Q — Theie were no agents employed? 

A — All my» own Only one man has died, and him I knew* 

Q — Are they all males ? 

A — Five arc females I have given particulars, and anyone can 
see them and ascertain the facts 

Q — There is one man here who i& said to be a great age 
A — This is a mail whom all the people of Bhowanipore know very 
well Eveiy one considers him to be a living wondei I can swear to 
the accuracy of the statements , they were all taken by me m my own 
hand m the presence of people 

Q — You can put your finger upon these 215 people without any 
trouble 

^ A — I would have no diflSculty 
Q. — ^You have been addicted to take opium for twelve years 
A — began m 1881 

Q — Have you noticed w^hether eateis of long standing have become 
very thin or emaciated ? 

A,— No ; it 13 only smokers who manifest these ^symptoni» 

Q. — You disUnguish between smoking and eating 
A, — ^Yes I do 
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Q, — Your experience of smoking is not wide ? 

A, — TKo, I only speak of eating 

Q. — By Mr Wdson — You have spent a good deal of space m this 
statement id i^efereiice to the much greater harm of alcohol , are you in 
favour of the prohibition of alcohol 7 
A— Yes ‘ 

Q — ^Are you in favour of placing any further restnctions upon the 
sale of opium 

A — I am satisfied with the present restrictions regarding it 
Q — ^^ould you place any restrictions upon smoking 
A — I would place |ny amount of restnction upon smoking 
Q — Would you proliibit chandu and madal 
A. — Of course, if it is jiossible 

Q — I notice that out of these 215 cases there are only five 
labourers 

A — I have not counted them « 

Q —Most of them are clerks or person in tolerably good condition ? 
A.— Yes 

Q — ^Would it make any difference if the people were ill-fed 
A. — It may lead to emaciation or something like that, but 1 don’t 
believe in the absolute necessity of milk bemg given I remember five or 
SIX cases who never took any milk There is a case here who takes half 
& tola of opium daily, and he does not drink a drop of milk , he is in veiy 
good condition 

Q. — You take it yourself for medical leasons 
A — Yes I began it for rheumatism 

Q.-^You notice that the mtrodufttion of railways m India has in- 
creased the sub-soil moisture , explain how that is 

A. — The natural fall is towards the nver, and the railway runs 
along the nver-side and prevents the natural fall of water into the nver. 
The water becomes stagnant and it remains there 

Q. — Have you any particular railway in your mind wjien you speak. 
A -^Yes, the East Indian Railway in particular. 

Q — I understand you to say that in the construction of this railway 
there wm i&<3ft a sufficient number of culverts and bridges made to allow 
of proper drainage. 
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A.— the commencement there were not many, bat you can’t expect 
the water to go out as usual, as it used to do when the country was 
vacant 

Q — ^Do you think that the railway interferes with tha drainage in 
these cases. 

A — It does throughout 

Q — By Mr Mowbray —You seem to draw a great distindion 
between taking opium and morphia ; is there any law regulating the sale 
of morphia? 

A. — ^Morphia is not sold by common shopkeepers, but only in dis- 
pensaries, so all can’t get it People generally don’t know what morphia 

IS • 

Q — Is it sold under tlie druggists* permit 

A —Yes I don’t think there is any law to restrict its Side by 
licensed vendors 

Q — It 13 as a matter of fact only sold by chemists ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Supposing the sale of opium was restneted to places where 
morphia is now sold, do you think that there would be a siifificient supply 
of places to meet the legitimate requirements of prople who desire to ob- 
tain opium 

A — You mean for medicinal purposes only, 

Q — What do you mean by medicinal purposes 

A — Its use m the treatment of actual disease, the actual cure of 
disease, I call medical use 

Q — Taking your view of medical use, are you of opinion that if 
opium were restneted to places where morphia is now sold, it would be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the people wanting opium for that 
purpos^ 

A — If the treatment of all cases were in the hands of European 
scientific men, it would serve very well , but the treatment of diseases m 
common people is not m the hands of European doctors, but they are 
treated iby Aahms, lay people and grandmothers You must provide 
opium m dispeifbanea for all these ca^s * 

Q,— Strictly for legitimate medical purposes in your sense of the use 
of that word, Ihe present facihties for obtaining morphia would i^ot b^ 
sufficieiit for obtmning opium ? 

A—Ko, 
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Q may take it that for further use, which I may call dietetic use 
you consider it quite unsuitable ? 

A — It IS quite unsuitable 

Q.«-<->Bo'yoa consider its dietetic use a legitimate requirement on th® 
part of the people of the country ? 

A . — 1 certainly do 

Q —By Mr. Handas . Did you reduce the amount from twenty- 
four grains to six grains at once ? 

A.«— At once, in one day, tliat was the first thing I did, and I used 
to take it three times a day before 

Q — 'fe'ou were none the worse 

A — I may have fe^t a slight uneasiness, but it was nothmg 

Q — You were present at the meeting of the Calcutta Medical 
society when you mentioned these 215 people 

A— Yes 

Q — And you referred to them in your speech there ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Can you give me any idea how many medical gentlemen were 
present. 

A —The meeting was tolerably well-attended , that was my impres- 
sion. 

Q.— W ere there twenty, thirty, or forty present ? 

A — Something like twenty 

STidenoe of Dr. James B Vallaoe. 

Examined by the Picsidont — Q - Kindly state what experience you 
have had in Calcutta and what position you liold 7 

A — I am a Doctor of Medicine, and my expenence concerning the 
use of opium has been gamed during fourteen years of work in Oalentta, 
both in Goveinment seivice and as an independent practitioner 1 studied 
medicine in the Calcutta Medical College, and when I obtamed my l)ip- 
lomas as Physician and Surgeon in 1879, 1 was appointed Resident 
Surgeon and subsequently Resident Physician to the Medical College 
Hospital. I also held the appointment of Resident Surgeon to the Eden 
Hospital for Women and Children Subsequently 1 resigned Government 
service and entered independent practice Dunng these years I have 
had numerous opportunities of observing the habits and customs of all 
dasses and sects of the Indian people m regard to the use of optun. My 
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practice is a large and mixed one, deahng as it does with Europeans, 
Eurasians, Hindus, Mahonimedans, Burmese and Chinese 

Q --Is there any difference between Europeans and Natives as 
regards the habit ? • ^ 

A — I would dismiss Europeans and Eurasians by saying that I have 
never met an opium user among them I lia\e ionnd opium used chiefly 
among Chinese, then Burmaiis, then Hindus, and least among Mahom- 
medans On an average among my Indian patients I would say the 
percentage stood about thus Chinese, 4, Burmese, 3, Hindus, 2, Midiom- 
medans, 1 I came to know the opmm-using propensities of patients 
casually in the course of my enqmnes concerning their disdkses. The 
quantity generally taken was from one to three piee worth, or from one to 
fifteen grains a day The majonty of such eaters of opium had taken a fix- 
ed daily dose for years without increasing it I found a fair proportion, who 
had gone on slowly mcreasing the dose from lialf a gram of opium till in a 
year or so they had reached the use of ten to fifteen grains daily The 
majority of such opium-eaters had begun the use of the drug under the 
behef that it gives them strength and acted as an exhilarating stimulant 
I have found some who started the habit simply by the example of others 
Q —What IS the effect of opiign m the case of moderate eaters ? 

A — In treating such cases medically I have invariably enjoined the 
stoppage of the drug, as I felt that m most cases the drug itself, or the 
dose taken, was incompatible ' with the line of treatment to be adopted 
I have mvanably found patients addicted to even small doses of the drug 
complain that they felt badly without it. Three or four days of abstin- 
ence from the drug in many cases was sufficient to lull the cravmgs for 
it. I have noticed great restlessness, digestive distress, looseness of the 
bowels, and severe pains about the body and abdomen attend the sudden 
stopping of the drug I believe that many Natives who eat opium do so 
under fjj^padvice of friends for its reputed relief in rheumatic pams, some 
bronchial affections, bowel complaints and diabetes. 

Q. — ^What IS the result of your experience as to the effects of opium 
in the case of malarial fever 7 

A,— I hav<a never heard any patient tell me it was taken to pc^vent 
or to cure malanal fever. I have never seen or heard of any physician 
in Calcutta or elsewhere who presenbes the use of opium for the preven- 
tion or cure of malanal fever I have recently read of the good effect 
of opium in preventing and even cunng malanal fever I have given the 
theory a fair and honest tnal dunng the past ten or twelvemonths, and 
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I am thoroughly couTinced that beyond rebenng the bodily pains and 
aches of nuJarial fever, it in no way prevents or shortens its paroxysms. 
I firmly believe that the action of opium in malanal disorders, in which 
there is such a strong tendency to congestion of the hver, spleen and 
kidneys is not only distinctly contra-indicated, but its administration m 
many such cases would be undoubtedly harmful I base this opinion 
upon my own deliberate experience, as I have frequently found senous 
complications follow the use of opium when given as a sedative in cases 
where the liver had undergone infiammatory or degenerative change from 
any cause I base this opinion further upon the teaching and practice of 
many able and expenenced Indian physicians, such men as Norman 
Ohevers, David B. Smith, Coates, Harvey, and McConnell, men whose 
lectures and practice I have attended and seen, and from whom I never 
heard a word of commendation for tlie use of opium m malanal fever, men 
who, as far as my recollection serves me, have always condemned the use 
of opnm m congested conditions of the hver — a condition which sooner 
or later complicates evciy case of malanal fever 

Q — Have you anything further to say m reference to your personal 
knowledge as to the practice and opinions of other physicians 7 

A — First as a student and then as Resident Physician and as 
Resident Surgeon to the Medical College Hospital, I had constant 
opportunities of seeing the practice of such able men as Doctors Chevers, 
Smith, Coates, Harvey, McConnell, McLejid, Raye, and others, and I 
never knew one of them to presenbe opium in any form as a prophylactic 
or as a remedy in malarial fever 1 can, however, vmdly recall the 
frequent condemnation of Dr Norman Chevers while Professor of 
Medicine, and I know of his recorded opinions against the use of opium, 
both m his work on Medical Jurifprvdence in India and his last great 
work on the Dmases oj India ^ 

Q.— Speaking of these opinions, you attended the lectqrgs of Dr. 
Norman Chevers, and speak from personal knowledge ? 

A. — Yes Quoting from the latter book, page 576, Dr Chevers 
says of opium-eaters and smokers “All who have seen much of these 
unfortunates recognise the fact that m India and China, those habituated 
to thS use of opium, are very liable to fall victims to 'diarrhoea * * * 
Others, especially among the Mussulmans, addicted to the smoking of 
narcotic drugs, the abuse of which brmgs on a debilitated state of the 
system with nervous tremor, and not unfrequently temporary delirium, 
which sometimes ends m confirmed mania, while in all, sooner or later, 
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the habit is followed by emaciatioii, weakness, indigestion, and fatal 
diarrhoea. * • • • Treatment is always unsatisfactory, and but seldom 
followed by a thorough or permanent restoration to health. ♦ • • Men 
addicted to narcotics seldom remain longer than a month or two at duty, 
and are at last very generally lost to the service by deai!li or by being 
discharged Quoting also from page 453 — “A large proportion of 
the inmates of asylums for Natives are found to be habitual ^ayya-smok- 
ers and opium-eaters, and many of these are epileptic ” 

Q — Do you draw any distinction between the effects of opium taken 
in a sohd form and opium-smoking 

A — I have very little personal experience of smoking 
Q — Have you anything further to say from your personal knowledge 
as to the effects of opium ? • 

A — While the moderate use of opium by those in good circumstances, 
who are able to provide themselves with wholesome nourishing food, may 
not afford appreciable evidence of any marked harmful result, so long as 
the drug is regularly taken, I have seen otherwise strong and healthy men 
rendered almost helpless and unfit for work of any kind and even ipffermg 
from diarrhoQa and pam when deprived of their accustomed moderate doso 
of opium I would assume from this that even in moderation, the use of 
opium exercises a baneful influence^ on the human economy. I have also 
seen many opium sots, men who were absolute physical wrecks from the 
excessive and continued use of opium I have seen such specimens m 
three visits that 1 have made to opium dens m Calcutta A report of one of 
these visits I published m the Indian Medical Reconl for September, 1892, 
and I tender that report as part of mj^vidence 

Q — Have you anything to say in regard to tlie \alue of opium as a 
medicine ? 

A — While admitting that opiunt is one oi the most lehable thera- 
peutic agents known to science to tlssuage pain, to calm nervous imtability 
m var^s forms and as^ sedative, hypnotic and suponfic, it stands un- 
equafled by any other drug in the physician’s hands, I cannot help regard- 
mg it as inimical to health when taken otherwise than as a medicine 1 
know from numerous enquines among Indians that opium-eatmg is regard- 
ed as a tic#> , its users are ashamed to admit the habit, that its continued 
tfse causes emaciation, bowel derangement, and general vital impairment, 
associated with marked moral delinquency. I have also seen and treated 
niany cases of opium poisomng, and in many who have been rescued from 
smcidul death, I have learnt that opium was chosen as the suicidal agent, 
because of its pleasantly intoxicating effects robbing tlie att of suicide of 
much of its tenor I cannot read daily of the numerous cases of suicidal 
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and homicidal deaths from opium, without believing that too easJ^ pleasant, 
and effective a weapon is placed within the reach of the suicide and the 
murderer. Having regard to all these circumstances, I am strongly of 
opinion that strictest limits and safeguards should be placed upon the 
sale and use of opium 

Q — Have you formed any opinion as to the practicabilily of what has 
been urged before the Commission in reference to the total prohibition of 
the use of opium 

A — think it would be utterly impossible 

Q — Do you think it practicable in this country to lay down regula- 
tions which • would give sufficient facilities for obtaining a supply for 
medicmal use only limiting the use of opium as a medicine ? 

A — I think it is possible 

Q — ^Do you compare in your mind tlie effects ot opium and the 
effects oE alcohol 

A* — In my opinion opium can never take the place of alcohol in the 
way the# Western science has taught phj^icians to use the latter 

Q —Do you approve of the moderate use of alcohol as an ordinary 
Article of consumption 

A. — Under medical advice 

Q —But without medical advice you would not say that it would be 
Well for all persons to abstain from the use of alcohol 7 

A.— Yes" 

Q “Py Sir William Roberts —1 do not thmk your view regarding 
opium as a true prophylactic differ greatly from the views generally held 
in the profession ? 

A — It IS in accordance with the opinion held by practitioners 

Q — It IS generally understood that opium does relieve the incidental 
fl^ymptmos of the malarial condition as an anodyne ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q — It is said to be more risky, as regards habihty to take malanal 
fever, to go outside of a morning on an empty stomach than with some- 
tiling in it? 

A —Yes. 

Q.— Has it not struck you that opium might act as a preventive in 
the same way ? 

A, — I thmk not, 

Q — What IS the date of Chevers’ work from which you quoted? 
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A — is published by Churohill, dated 1886. 

Q —You refer to the large proportion of lunatics who are geun^a 
smokers and opium-eaters , are you aware that the statistics of returns 
from asylums contradict that opinion ? * , ^ 

A — I am aware of it, but these statistics do not make ample prori- 
sions for recording the habits of these inmates. 

Q — You deny that those who indulge in narcotics remain long m 
their employ , is that a fact 7 
A. — I believe it is 

Q — By Mr Wilson — May we take it for granted, that so fai as 
you know, the universal conviction of educated imedical men is that for 
Europeans opium is not to be recommended forliietetic purposes ? 

A — Yes 

Q — In reference to Natives, what is your answer ? 

A — I would say it was the same in regard to Natives 
Q — Suppose you substitute the word “ stimulant” for the word 
“ dietetic 7” * * 

A — 1 can not regard opium as a stimulant in the sense that we 
generally use the word for alcohol. 1 don’t recommend it as a stimulant 
Q — ^You don’t believe that medual men recommend people to take it 
as a prophylactic 7 

A. — Orthodox medical men don’t so recommend it 
Is it sometimes used combined with other things 7 
A — Possibly, if the use for it may arise, such as m diarrhoea 
Q — You spoke of opium as an anodyne, and you draw a distinction 
between an anodyne and a stimulant 

A — There is a very clear distinction 

Q — You read a report in the Indian Medical Gazette of the discus- 
sion art'^he Calcutta Medical Society on the subject, are you a member 
of the Society 7 
A. — I am not 

By Sir William Roberts — Q —Why 7 

A — I was secretary to that society some years ago, but it came to be of 
a very official character and I resigned 

By Mr Wilson — Q — You have read the report, and yon donH 
qmte agree with the majonty who spoke upon that occasion 7 
A.— Certainly not 
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Q ^Am I nght in supposing that these gentlemen represent sub- 
itantiallj the opinions of the orthodox medical practitioners in Calcutta ? 

A.-- 1 believe it does not 

By Bir Eoberts. — Q — Can you give any names ? 

A.— Very recently Dr. Lall Madhub Mookerjee, the Principal of a 
private medical school, called upon me and gave me his deliberate opinion 
that some on the staff of the institution were wholly against the opinions 
which were expressed before this Commission Ho mentioned the names 
of the staff, but the information was gratuitous. I forget the names, 
but I can tell you by rSfhmng to the Medical Directory 

By Mr .Wilson — Q —What do you mean by “ official” character 

A —I would say thei; the society, practically, is connected with the 
official medical journal, the Indian Medical Gazette, and that its reports 
are made to this Gazette , and it had at the time a large number of officials 
and less so of general practitioners, therefore I say it is more or less of 
an official society, the official element predominating 

Q,— This IS an important point W® had many medical wit- 
nesses here , can you clear the point in any way, as to the numbers of 
orthodox practitioners in Calcutta, and those who lielong to the society 

A— The Society numbers according to its last report, 117 members 
of it, twenty-five of whom don’t reside in Calcutta There are 780 quali- 
fied practitioners m Calcutta, European and Native, practising accordmg 
to the European system 

By Sir W Roberts — Q — What is the subscnption 

A — Three rupees per year Xu these practitioners are graduates of 
the Calcutta University, or of some European medical body. 

♦ By Mr Wilson — Q — Do you think that this doctnne about the use 
of opium in malana is a comparatively modem doctnne ? 

A.— Yes, I first heard it m tlie discussion at the Society, and since 
then I gave the theory a tnal 

Q. —By Mr Mowbray — ^In regard to the Indian njjdedical Gazette, 
do I understand tliat it is official? 

A.~In this sense, that it is supported by the Government 

Q.— What is the Medical Record ? 

A.<— An Indian journal which 1 started five years ago, entirely sup* 
ported by the* medical profession in India. 

Q.— I think you were in Government service yourself ? 

^ A. — ^Yes. 

Q.— How long ago ? 
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A.-3Prom 1872 to 1883 

Q —Did you resign subsequently to or before you resigned as a 
member of the Calcutta Medical Society 

A — That was subsequent to resigning the Govemment*s«iTice, 

Q — You suggest in your note that opium is often taken on 
the advice of fnends as a relief from pain , jis that a medical use ? 

A —It IS a medical use 

Q — Therefore, any provision of opium for medical purposes would 
have to be sufiBcient to supply persons under those conditions ? 

A — Certainly 

Q — Do you think that, after supplying persons who require it la 
that way, you would go much further than you liave done m restricting 
the places where it could be got 

A — I would not like to go into that question, because I don’t un- 
del stand it, — the sale of opium I mean It seems to me that there is a 
superabundant supply that should be restricted 

Q — You must admit that there must be places foi the supply of 
opium, medically 1 wish to know how, if you arc to have these places 
open for the sale of opium, you would be convinced they would not be 
used for other purposes ? 

. A — It IS a very difficult matter to deal with, because friends very 
oftempresenbe medicines legitimately The use of opium for the relief of 
pam IS perfectly legitimate, and it is a want which would have to be met 
Owing to the conditions of the conivft-y, medical ad\ice is meagre, and 
people are obliged to lesoit to leliel at then doors It opium was 
presenbed under these condition's, I don’t know how Government could 
limit its sale to that kind ot use 

Q — You can not help me in making a distinction which may be 
drawn between persons reqmnng opium toi such purjioses, and persons 
requinif^ it foi purely vicious purposes 

A — I don't know how it can be helped, but the less ot opium for 
vicious purposes the better, and this lies in the hands of the Government 
to prevent 

Q — We hawe had it suggested that the person in charge ot these 
places should have a discretionary powei, do you think that this is a pow- 
er which could be safely entrusted to them 

A — It will be worth nothing if placed in the hands of opium sellers. 

Q. — By Mr Fanshawe — In the course of y6ur experience hare you 
knowledge ot lunacy caused by opium ? i 
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4J,~You talk of the prevalence of the habit among all classes, what 
dasses do you refer to ? 

A -*<-1 ^heve amongst all classes in Calcutta 

Q^^Would you include the Mai warier 
A —Yes. 

Q.— And amongst the Chinese'^ 

A — Yes All the people among \^hom 1 liave practised legard it 
as a vice 

Q . — \i its use was prohibited, is there any tendency among Natives 
to their taking to alcohol or ganna 

A.— There might be 

Q.-By Sir James Lyall — I understood you to say that you consi- 
dered that the use of opium as a drag lor malaua or a prophylactic, is a 
nei^ doctrine amongst medical men, but is not it an old doctrine amongst 
the people of this country 

A.— I have never heard it in my practice 

Q — You don’t think they take opium to protect thernschcs against 

cold? 

A — I have never heard that they do so 

Q, — I have met at diffeient times several people in India who have 
told me that if they knew tliey would have to sleep out of doois, or get 
wet, or be subject to any exposure, that, as a protection they take a small 
pill of opium Don’t you think ^Ifiey are right in doing so 

A— I would warn all those people to avoid that pill 
► Q — By Mr Wilson — I think you have lived most ot j’^oiir time 

in Calcutta , might not persons, who have no direct interest m the sale 
of opium, be vested with the discretionary powei ? 

^ A —Discretionary power is estimated accoidmg to the md.xiduals to 
whom it IS given It depends upon the individuals placed m charge, but 
I tb^nk if such discretional y power weie placed in the hands of a person 
no fe^ terested in the sale you will find it to be a wise measure 

Don’t you think tlie Government of India would be able to 
devise #4Mne plan 

A.^J believe tlie Government capable of meeting the evil The evil 
would dec&ae as geneiation after generation arose, and new arrangements 
could be-madte to meet tlie circumstances of the next geneiation 
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Q — By Sn Jame«i Lyall — Tn re<?arfl to tlie selection of these 
pie m tlioNillages they would not be very highly paid or educated, uul 
do you think these men could be trusted*^ 

A — I don’t think they could be trusted , it would bj difQcult to 
find people who could be trusted 

Q — Would they sell the opium at the price named, -only accwmtiag 
to Government foi the Government price f 

A —Knowing as much as I do, I should have a much better system 
than that 

Q - I don’t see what other system you can have ? 

A — They are sure to be surrounded by all sorts of corruption, and the 
last state will be worse than the fiist • 

Q — If you put discretionary power into an ordinary Oiiental’s hand, 
IS not be at once niclined to look and sec how much money he can make 
out of it 7 

A — Certainly 

Q — This is the great admiiu^tratnc difficulty in India 
A — Y<*s 

ETldence ofiSCr. S. Cl. Chipta, Excise Comsiis8lo]3.er of BoxffaL 

Q — Stdt<* what yoiii position is m the Civil seivice, and what are 
your duties and experience geiieially 

A — I have served twenty yeais, having come out m October, 1878 
During this penod I have scried in several districts of Bengal and Onssa 
in the usual giades fiom Assistant Ma^stiatc to District Officer I was 
Jiinioi Secretaiy to the Boaid of Revenue lor four years, and m that 
capacity bad to deal with, among others, the p]xc]se and Opium Depart^ 
ments I have held my present appointment since March last 
Q — What are the cliief stmiuffimts m use m Bengal ? 

^^-•The craving for stimulants is satisfied m these provmces from 
three distinct sources, viz , (1) country liquor (including toddy or the 
fefmented juice of date and palmyi a palm) , (2) hemp drugs , and 
(3) opium The fii st is preferred in dry distncts with pronounced cold 
and hot seasons, and containing a large non-Mahommedan population, aSt 
m Behar and Cliota-Nagpore The use of hemp drugs is largest in wet 
districts, such as Dacca, Mymensmg, and the 24-Purguniias, or m 
malanous tracts such as the low afiuvial portion of the Bhagulpore 
Division lying to the north of the Ganges Leavmg aside Calcuftn, ifhere 
the use of all exciseable articles is large, the consumption of' cpiuni is 
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largest along the seaboard from Chittagong to Pun, with the exception 
of Noakbahli, where the excise revenue fi oni all sources is smallest owing 
tO|the|presencc of a large piopoitioii of Ferazis, a sect of piintamca 
Mahommoda^i** who are great abstainers It is likewise considerable in 
districts containing a large element ot M«iliomniedan town population, as 
in Hooghly, Burdwan, Miirshidabad, and Patna, as well as m notoriously 
xnalanous districts like Rungpur, Uinaipui, Malda, and Purnea 

Q* — Have yon anything to ‘^ay m lespect of modal: and 
chundu * 

A. — Yery little modal is consumed m these provinces Outside 
Calcutta the^use of madnl is practu allv confined to the 24-Pargunnas, 
Hidnapur, Hooghly, Miiishidabad, Mnlda, and Cuttack The majority 
of the consumers are low Mahommeilans and in Malda these belong to 
the Jola or weaver class The use ot (hundu\>^ still moie limited lu 
Calcutta the con8umep^ au* chiefly Chinese TJic only othei places where 
the consumption is at all large are Chittagong and Mymensing lu 1882- 
83, out of forty-four districts in which the pioviuce was then divided, 
madah was used in forty, and there weie* altogether 433 licenses in force 
In 1892-98 it was consumed in thirty-five districts out of a total of forty. 
SIX, and the number of licenses was 2()3 The coi responding figuVes for 
chundu are eighty-nine Imcenses in twenty-one distncts in 1882-83, 
and seventy-one “licenses in twenty disliicts in the past year It can 
therefore hardly be said, as has been asserted by some of the witnesses, 
that the use of either drug is on tlie increase The figures given above 
distinctly indicate con sidei able ic^tfiction m the past decade 

Q _C an you give us any statistics as to tlic qiiautitiCN ot these 
articles sold 

\ — 1 can t;ive yon figures for Calcutta separately, they aie not com- 
piled for the distncts yet Diinng the past yeai 355 maunds of crude 
opium were conMimed; during the pieccding, 360 maunds 32 seers, 
and during 1890-91, 335 maunds Of madak, durmg the past year, 
twenty-eight maunds , during 1891-92, thirty-three maunds, and during 
189{W1, thuty-thiec maunds Ot (hindu (luring the past year thirty- 
six maunds , m 1801-92, forty-nine maunds , and in 1890-91, forty-nine 
maunds. A mauud is about 80 English pounds 

Cy, — tJnder existing arrangements the system of farming of licenses 
no longer obtains, but the sale of excise opium in Lower Bengal is 
conducted by a system of licenses, which are put up to public auction ? 

A.— It IS so 

Q.— Has this system been productive of mcrease of revenue to 

Ootemment. 
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A — yeiy luwch, 

Q — The Governmeiit hare not found that the system is open to 
objection on administrative or moral grounds? 

\ — The system, I think, is worked very well. From*aa adxmnistra* 
tne point of view 1 see no objection at all, and from the moral poidt of 
view I don't think the system is open to any greater objections than any 
other system which may be devised ' 

Q, — 1 observe that the quantity eoiismned seems lo be approximately 
stationary'^ 

A — 111 twenty years the population has increased by eighteen per 
cent and the consumption by ten per cent, companng 1878 ilith 1892, 

Q — So that per head of the population tliefe is a slight decrease ? 

A —Yes 

Q —By Sir Wilham Roberts — Is madah cheaper than opium. 

A — It IS slightly cheaper, because in its preparation it is mixed with 
guava and other leaves 

Q By Mr. Pease — What* is the number of shops licensed for 

letail sak 

A —Calcutta, including Howrah, fifty-seven opuun shops, thirty 
mndnl ‘^liops, eleien chandu shopA, of which last only four were opened, 

Q — Can you say whether they arc all used 

A — This iiumbei of licenses tlie man pays foi, but for hw own con- 
venience, lie only keeps open four ^ 

Q —Why did you grant all the licenses'^ 

A —He can open the shops if he likes. 

Q ^Why don’t you withhold the hcenses? 

A — ^We get tlie license fees. • 

(^--•Is it not the wish of the Goverment to reduce the number ? 

A— Yes 

Q —And you grant seven licenses foi which there is no necessity 7 

A —It has been so for some years, and the number has not been 
reduced 

Q — Licenses are sold by auction 

A —Yes. 

Q.— What regani is held as to the locality in which the liimses 
should be used ? 
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A.— The sites are fixed before tlie Iicmjsps are put up for anction. 
The man who purchases the hcense must always arrange with 'the owner 
of the premises, and if he fails to secure tlie premises, he must give up 
the license. ^ e 

— ^Meu who own the premises have a special advantage ? 

A.— Naturallv. 

Q,4ii»Does he cliaige increased rent 

A.— cannot fay. 

Q — Do you have any regard to the charactei of the man who 
purchases licenses? 

A.— has to produce a police certifacale as to character and 
respectabihty • 

Q. — ^Apart from the character of the man who holds the whole 
of the licenses, what guarantee have yon as to the character of the person 
who supermtends the particular shops ? 

A. — We take a guarantee as regards the person to whom the license 
is given. 

Q. — In legard to the thirty madak licenses, they aie held by 
separate individuals? 

A— Yes % 

Q, — ^And they are stnctly confined in the same* way to the bouse in 
which business shall be carried on? 

A. — ^Yes 

Q, — There is a regulation thak smoking should not take place m 
couueotion with these houses how far do you interfere where the smok- 
ing takes place m a room closely connected with the licensed shop 7 

A, — ^No such case was ever brought to my notice, but if it was, I 
should direct a prosecution for a breach of the license 

Q. — If I understand you, no effort is made to reduce the (lonsump- 
tion of madah and chvndu 

A.-^I am not prepared to say that, as 1 don’t know the actual 
numbers prior to these figures 

Q, — Can you give us a general description ofthedistnbtttion of these 
shops*^*^ 

A — ^They are all over the town. 

, Q, — Are they more numerous in special localities? 

A, — I believe so 

Q, — In which locality are they most numerous? 
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ibose m which tiiero iffe 4he gmM number nf emokm. 

Q^^What IB the social position of the people where there is a large 
number? 

. A. — That I cannot say 

Q —Are most of the licenses in the lowest parts of thcrtown ? 

A — 1 don’t know the locality of all the shops. 

Q — Has there been any alteration in the number of opium shops 
m Calcutta? 

A — The number of opium shops in 1890 wa^ 55 , in 1891, 59 ; 
and in the past year, 57 

Q — Why was the number increased in 1891 ? 

A — I cannot say 

Q — How many special licenses for manufacture of madah and 
rhandv, under the new rule mentioned in y^ur statement, have been taken 
out? 

A — Only one, m the district of Shahabad, none in Calcutta This 
rule was introduced in April last 

Q. — Who IS responsible for the increase or decrease of licenses for 
ilie province of Bengal and Calcutta ? 

A — Eventually the Board of Bevenue Proposals are submitted by 
distnct officers to the Excise Cbmmissioner, and these are again con- 
sidered by the Board, which passed final orders 

Q — Has a magistrate poiver to grant additional licences ? 

A —He cannot do so without tlie sanction ot tlie Excise Commis- 
sioner It is very seldom a new Sfiop is allowed in the middle of the 
year In recent yoais there has been hardly ever an increase in the 
aggregate number, on the contrary there has been a gradual reduction 

Q -Who originally fixed the sites 

A —It IS impossible to say , most ot these shops liave been existing 
for 326 ^rS. 

Q —Suppose a shop b(»eonje^ no longer valuable, and it is desired 
to remoAc it 

A. — The site can be changed 

Q — Wli 0 decides m Calcutta wlietlier a site is suitable ' • 

A. — It IS decided by the collectoi and then st‘nt off to the Excise 
Commissioner , not merely that, but the Coiuimssioncj ot Police, must 
also give u ceitihcab* 
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Q«^He does not interfere wMi old sites, but he exercises a discre- 
tion in retoence to new sites ? 

A.— Before a settlement is made the list is sent to the Commissioner 
of Police who may object if he Ukes, and we are boimd to listen. Objections 
from resideifts^ in the neighbourhood are also hstened to as well as the 
probabilities of more cnme l^ing committed. 


— lU '■ — 

Pnnted by 

Josxpn ClitBHAW, for the Mbtbodis* Pcblibiiino Boom, Calcutta. 
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liiB Eogal ComiMon on Opium. 


The Hon’bll D R Lyall this morning handed in to the 
'Commission the following memorandum commenting on the memonal of 
he Calcutta Missionary Conference 

Note on the memonal submitted btj the Mimonaiy Conference to Hie 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council regarding opium dated Blst September, 

The memonal quotes m Appendix A five medical authonties. 

I have been unable to trace wlicre they got Sir B Brodic’s opinion, as no 
clue IS given to the quotation , but I have, been able ,to trace the 
other four 

1 Dr Bi union (^page 11 h) auihonty, in the book quoted, 

does not enter into the question of opmm-eatmg, which is foreign to his 
>ub|ect (therapeutics) He does not discuss it, but dismisses it in the 
words quoted, which are descriptive of a typical case of the evils of 
opium 

Page 780 may also be referred to as sli owing his opinion on 
opium, 

2, Dr Einger {page 467) -^The quotation is incomplete I quote 
the last sentence as given in the memorial and give the part wanting, 
“The horrors which opium-eatei 3 suffer when the drug is withheld are 
well known” (here the memonal stops, it might have gone on) “ and need 
not be dwelt on here, so great indeed the suffering that few have' suffi- 
cient resolution to iclinquish the habit The amount of opium taken is 
often enormous Do Qumcey took 32@ grains daily The moderate in- 
dulgence of the habit is perhaps not more prejudicial to health than to- 
bacco smoking. The Chinese ar^, almost universally addicted to the 
habit of opium eating, and yet they are an intelligent and mdustnons 
race 

I think the gentlemen who aie responsible tor the memonal should, 
m common fairness, have completed the quotations and thus have shown 
that it was the abuse only of opium that was referred to in the part quoted, 
while its moderate use was held to be no more prejudicial to the health 
than tobacco smoking 

This author wntes even more strongly regarding the abuse of alcohol, 
saying that when taken m ^xcess it “ injures and degenerates the lissiies 
of all parts ol the body and produces premature old age ' The Inags be- 
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come prone to empliysenia , there is diminution of both physical and 
mental rigour ; the kidneys, liver, and stomach may become cirrhosed” 
(page^WS) The above might just as fairly be quoted alone against even 
the moderate use of alcohol, as the quotation made by the memorialists 
against the Vioderate use of opium 

I fancy no sane person would deny the evils of the excessive use of 
either, but what* I urge is that it is unfaii to choose extracts which covei 
only extreme cases, and to quote them as it they referred to all cases in- 
duding moderate consumers, who are in the vast majority 

8 Dr Peteira — The pait quoted is trom a descnption of an opium 
wreck and immediately following the part quoted the editors of the fourth 
edition (that quoted) have added tlic iolloning note It may here be stated 
that the editors were Alfred 8 wain Taylor, the author of Taylor’s 
Medical f Jurisprudence, and George Owen Rocs 




“ [Dr Eat well’s papoi on opmiii contain r Home remaiks on the subject 
of opium smoking, wliicli we here subjoin — Ed ] * 

“ It liaH been loo much thcpiacticc with naiiators who have treated on 
the subject to content theiiiHolvos with drawing the sad picture of the con- 
ifinned Opuini debauchee jilungcd in tlu^ I ant state of moial and physical 
exhaustion, and, having formed tlie piemises of then aigiiincnt from tins 
exception, to proceed at oik c to involve tin' \\ hole practice in one sweeping 
condemnation But this ih not the way in wlikli the subject can bo treated , 
as rational would it be to paint the lion ms ot delnium Ueniens^ and upon^ 
that evidence to condemn at once the entiie use oi alcoholic liquors The 
question for deternu nation is not what aie the effects of opium used to 
excess, but what are its effects on the moi al and physical constitution of 
the mass of the individualH who use it habitually and ni imderatim^ either 
^as a stimulant to sustain the frame under fatigue, or as a restorative and 


iMldative after labour bodily oi incnta( Having passed three years in China, 
I may be allowed to state the results of my observation, and I can afiRrm 
thus far, tliat the effects of the abuse of the drug to do not come very fre- 
ottently under observation, and that when cases do occui, the habit is veiy 
frequently found to have been induced by the presence of some painful 
chrome disease, to escape from the suffenngs of which the patient has fled 
tdthis resouice That this is not alway^i the cause, however, I am perfectly 
ready to admit, and there are doubtless many who indulge in the habit to a 
nermoious extent, led by the same morbid impulses which indudb jnen to 
become drunkards in even the most civihsoil countnes , but these cases do 


net at all events come before the public eye It requites no labonous research 
in civilised England to discovei evidences of tlie jiermcious effects of the 
abnsa of alcoholic liquors , our open and thronged gin palaces, and our streets, 
alEord abundant testimony on the subject, but in China this open evidence 
of tha evil effects of opium is at least wanting As regards the effects of 
the habitual use of the drug on the fiiaHS of the people, 1 must affirm that 
no mjunous results aie visible The people generally are a muscular and 
* well formed Hce, tlie labounng portion being enable of great and prolonged 
exertion under a fierce sun in an unhealthy Ornate. Their disposition is 
eheetful and pteceahle, and quarrels and brawls are rarely heard amongst 
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even tile lower ordera, whilst m general mteUigenoe they rank deservedly 
high amongst Orientals. Proofs are still wanting to show that the moderall 
use of opium produces ^ore pernicious effects upon the constitution than the 
moderate &se of fatuous liquors, whilst at the same time it is i^ertam that 
the^onsequences or the abuse of tlie former are less appalling in their effects 
upon the victim, and less disastrous to society at large, than the consecju^oes 
of the abuse of the latter Compare the tunous madman, subject of 
delmum tremens^ vntii the luoutrate debaw hee, the victim of opium , tiie 
violent drunkard with the dreaming sensualist intoxicated with opium , the 
latter is at least hannless to all except to his ^vretche<l self, whilst the former 
18 but too frequently a dangerous nuisance, and an openly bad example to 
the community at large ** 

In case however, the framers of the memorial should desire to adhere 
to the opinions expressed by Dr Pereira and not to additions made by 
subsequent editors, the following quotation from page G22 of the same 
edition as that quoted in the memonal gives Dr. Pereira’s oto views : — 
“ Some doubt has been entertained as to the* alleged lujuhous effects 
of opium-eating on the health and its tendency to shorten life, and it 
must be confessed that in several known cases which have occurred in 
this country (England) n^ lU effects have been observable Dr Chnstispn 
has given abstracts of eleven cases, the general results of whose 
histones “ would rather tend to throw doubt over the popular opinions.” 
A few years ago a Life Assurance Company, acting on, this general 
opmion, resisted payment of a sum of money, on the ground that the 
insurer (the late Earl of Mar) had concealed from them a habit which 
tends to shorten life , but tlie case was ultimately compromised 

Dr Buriies asserts that the Natnc^ of Ciitcb do not suffer much 
from opium eating ” 

I may here remark that no liighei .intlionfv ran be quoted than 
Dr [afterwards Sir Robeit] Cliristison 

Again on page 623 Dr Peieira writes — 

“ In the first edition of tins work I stated that although the immoderate 
mactice of opium smoking must be higlily detnmental to health, yet that I 
believed the statements of Medhuist and others applied to cases in which 
tins practice was earned to excess, and I observed that an account of tlie 
effecto of^pium smoking by an unbiassed and professional witness ^as a 
My opimon was founded on the statements of Botta and 
Hsrsden The latter, a most accurate water, observes that “ the Limun onA 
Batang Aim gold-traders, who are an active and laborious class of men, but 
y^t indulge as freely in opium as any others whatever, are, notwithstanding 
™ most healthy and vigorous people to be met with on the island ” Tllii 
QABiieraUm hasjbeen supplied by Mr Smith, Surgeon of Pulo Penang, whp9l| 
statements fully confirm my opinion For altiiough the practice is mioi|( 
destructive to those who Uve in poverty and distress, and who carry it to 
^eesB, yet it does not appear that the Chinese m easy circumstances, and irtlO 
have the oomlorte of life about them, are materially affected, in reopettt ifik 
l^gevity, by the pnvate adaiction to this vice “ There are many paetoas’* 
ODserves Mr. Smitn, “ withm my own observation, who have attained the age 
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ol aiaetjr, seventy, or more, and who are well known as habitual, opium smokers 
for more than ihnrty years past ** ^ 

\ ^ f 

The author goes on to describe the immediate effects of the drag 
OU tho Chinese and that of an inordinate quantity, and states that Ihe 
opmin pipe rqjdders Malays outrageous and quarrelsome 

Can any tone who reads these extracts doubt that Dr. Pereia looked 
Mth very different eyes on the use and abuse of opium ? 

The last two lines of the quotation from Dr Pereira’s work are from 
another part of the book, and can best be dealt with in my remarks on 
paragraph three of the memorial. 

No 4 ^ Dr Oarrod — The quotation from page 203 is desenptive of 
opium poisoning from a single large dose^ and has nothing to do with the 
question of the habitu^ use or abuse of opium No one can deny that 
an overdose of opium produces death 

I do not find that these authorities anywhere say that opium 
should be used only under medical prescription and treated as a poison, 
or that any one of them touched on the question of dealing with opium 
in India as it is dealt with in Britain "Like the memonalists, I do not 
wish to anticipate the evidence which will be given before the Opium 
Oommisdion, but I may safely say that the authorities quoted make out ^ 
no case for the entire prohibition of opium except under medical presenp- 
tion, thus depnving millions of moderate consumers of a stimulant which 
suits them, and that a veiy much stronger case could be made out against 
alcohol 


Farther, T would ask the m^ionalists whether they are aware that 
in the fen countnes, the malarious tracts of England, opium is sold freely 
without prescnption Would it not be infinitely worse to prohibit the 
free sale of opium in the far more malarious tracts of Bengal 

Paragraph III — The memonaksts entirely fail to grasp the diffi- 
oulty there would be in restneting the sale of opium here as compared 
With England Here opium could be grown in nearly every honnrdtead 
in the greater part of Bengal In England it is all imported Here the 
<mltivation of the poppy for the production of opium existed long before 
the Buglish rule was established, and the hardship to the people in 
prohihituig its giowth would be very great, while the expepse of a pre- 
ventive service sufficient to enforce the prohibition would be enormous, 
,iAd for what X in order to satisfy the demands of a few men who know 


ifede or nothing of the moderate use of the drug, and whose opinions are 
hpned from extreme cases of abuse of it, 
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The memoriilists next iidtice the uuniber of suicidal and homioidid 
deaths from opium poisoning The latter are very few and far betweedn^ 
the former are common, but this proves nothing. j 

No one who really intended to commit suicide woul(J be prevented, 
doing BO by other means if opium were prohibiied Arsirtiic is sold in 
every bazar, dhatura grows in every homestead, ropes are found in every 
cow-house, and the would-be suicide would go out of the world just as 
surely if opium were sold only under medical prescription 

We should probably have fewer deaths by opium reported, but even 
this IS not certain, as it would not be difficult to obtain a fatal dose from 
a licensed vendor 

Again, where would the memorialists find the druggist lo sell opium 
in Bengal ? * 

There is, I piesume, no dispute that no more valuable medicine exists, 
and even the memoriahsts would not wish to deprive the people of so 
valuable a remedy, yet where in India out of the great towns are drug- 
gists to be found fit to be entrusted witli the retail, and who would refuse 
to sell except under medn^al prescription I say such do not exist, and 
that the result of the so-called prohibition would simply be to transfer the 
sale of opium from liceiis(‘d vendors under strict excise rules to irrespon- 
sible so-called druggi‘»ts, m fact to tlie village pansat / under no check 
at all 

There would be no decrease in consumption, while the revenue would 
disappear 

The last two lines of this paragraph were so obscure that I asked Mr 
Brown to let mo know what was meant He referred me to the last two 
lines of the extract from l)r Pereira’s bopk printed as Appendix A He 
thus refers to its use as an aphrodisiac Hr Pereira, it will be observed, 
in the extract (page 629) says We are told that the Indians use it 
as such,’* This may or may not be true, but with the letter explaining 
his lasanthg, the Rev Mr Brown also forwarded a note on ganja smoking, 
compiled by Dr Morison, an English Presbytenan Missionary m Raj- 
shahi, on page five of which he translates the two first lines of a Bengali 
“slok” as foUows —“The ganjari’s wife in him delights the opium’si 
wife’s a widow ^uite ” This would seem to indicate that opium deadens 
and does not excite sexual desire, and such is, I believe, the case 

Dr. Pereira goes on to quote an old history of 1664 to show 
effect of opium in this direction, but he seems hardly in earnest> and 
appears to Jreat it more as a curious ancient extract than a-s a fact, 
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Paragraph Granting tiiat the consumption of opiam is to 
some extent injurious, it is far less hannful than anytlling tiiat is likely 
to take its place And it is in certain conditions even us^. The 
position taken up by officials and others (I might say all except the mis- 
sionary bod^^ as nothing new, nor iti the benefit to the finances of India a 
new thing or a strange doctrine The Government and its officers have 
aU along looked on opium as a necessary evil, and have restricted its 
cultivation within reasonable bounds Had this not been done,# mdigen^ 
otts opium would never have obtained the footing it now has m China, 
»bd the Indian revenue would have been much greater. I assert liiat the 
History of the past is ample guarantee for the future, and that the mis- 
giving of the memonalists is uncalled for 

Paragraph V . — I presume that the word “ from ” is a mispnnt 
for “in.” 

The memonalists are to certain extent nght that opium, ganja, and 
alcohol move in different orbits, but that would no longer be true if one 
of them were prohibited, or if the price of one or more was made virtually 
Iffohibitive So long as human beings exist, they will have stimulants 
of some kind in spite of all laws, or even of religion If opium were pro- 
hibited, the Muhammadans of India would have a very just complamt 
against Government that they were being forced by the prohibition of 
opium to indulge in stimulants forbidden by their religion, and the exist- 
ence of such a cause of complaint would amount to a very grave political 
danger, and probably an increase of the European gamsoii in India 

Paragraph V, (2). — The memonalists say tliat their position is that 
both alcohol and opium opium are evil and ought to be combated I 
l^ee so far that both are evil if taken m excess, but neither are evil, or 
only evil to a very small extent if taken in moderation 

As regards Sir Thomas Wade’s opinion, I would quote his telegram 
of 7th February, 1881, to Lord Granville as showing that whatever his 
Op&ufon might be regarding the evil effects of opium, it is absolutely im- 
jH^t^rial whetlier India exports opium to China or not, as the Chkiese 
1^31 opium from other sources if denied it from India, and the Indian 
opium ifi less strong and less harmful than any other, contaming as it 
does less morphine The telegram runs thus 

“ I wont to the Tamen on the 16th to speak of various matters. 
Four ministfm received me. Adverting to opium I observed that the 
atiihorities in some places were taxing opium, native and foreign ; in 
^ alters were trying to increase the sale and consumption of both. With* 
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otit at all d^qriaiirtiie r^hi of the Chinese GoTenunent to do as it chose, 
I should wish to know which ooorse the Govenimeot approved 1 
said the qu4»stion was embarrassing The Chinese Goveraj^ent WonM be 
glad to stop opium^smokmg altogether, but the habit was too 
to be stopped'by official mtervention No idea of abolishing the trade at 
present was m the mind of the Government Allnding to the desire of 
well disposed people at homo to see England withdraw from the Ixade, 1 
asked if it would be of any use to dimmish yearly the export from India, 
The Indian Government might be thus enabled to provide otherwise for 
loss of income They said, so long as the habit exists, opmm will be 
procured, either from India or elsewhere Any serious attempt to check 
the evil must ongmate with tlie people themselves The measure I 
suggest would affect Chinese icvenue, but would not rea5h the root of 
the mischief ” 

The Commission have also recorded Sir Thomas Wade’s evidence 
and have his own words as regards his opinion on opium consumption. 

I quote in parallel columns the words of the memorial and the 
words really used by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick 
“ And Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick of “ There seems to be no doubt 
wide Indian experience, extending that there are, or until the other day 
over thirty years, has said ‘^Though have been, places m India where, 
speaking generally, the evils arising owing to a want of pioper super- 
from indulgence m drink in England \isiou and control, abuses have pre- 
are vastly greater than those aris- ^ ailed like those described m these 
mg from indulgence of opium m papers and which at least stnke^one 
India — evidently because the dnnk- with gi eater honor than any cor- 
ing habit IS more general in England lesponding abuses m countries where 
than the opium habit in India — people are demoralized by drink but 
** Yet there seems to be no doubt the Kesident would affirm, without 
that there are places in India where fear of contradiction, that, speaking 
owing to a want of proper supervi- generally, the evils arising from in- 
sion or cpntrol, abu««es have prevail- diligence in dnnk in England are 
ed wflich at least stnke one with vastly greater than those ansmg 
greater horror than any correspond- from indulgence in opium in those 
mg abuse lu countries which are parts of India with which he is 
demorahzed by dnnk,” showing that acquainted, and yet he presumes no 
if dnnk is quantitatively, opium is responsible person would thmk of 
qualitatively, the more demorahsmg suggesting that the sale of mtoxi^fSl^ 
— Government of India Des- mg liquor in England, ex^t for 
patch No 289, dated 4th October, medicinal purposes, should be nbso*- 
1891, paiagraph 25 lutely prohibited by law ” 
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Paragraph V (8).— The balk of ^medical evidence is, I believe, 

oppoeed to Surgeon-Oeneral Pringle’s opinion 

Patagraph V (4) ^ This paragiaph hardly affects Beu£;al, and no 
doubt ample medical evidence will be given before the Commission. 

I wonldf only note that not one of the medical authonties quoted in 
line four, except Dr Bmnton for a few months while employed on the 
Ghlorofonn Commission have, so far as I am aware, been in India 

Paragraph V, (5) —Here the memorialists beg the question and 
assume that it would be nght to prohibit opium cultivation In clause 
two of this paragraph they class opium ‘ind alcohol together, yet I am 
aware of no word in the Bible which can be taken as prohibiting the use 
of alcohol In fact they go beyond the Pounder of our religion, and try to 
establish a riiligioii, and a standard of nght which has no foundation in 
the Bible 

Paiagraph V ((>) — I liave already said that opium may be con- 
^sumed by a good Mahonimodan, while alcohol cannot, and we should 
drive them to spints or ganja by piohibiting opium Opium is also the 
medicine of Bengal It is used m almost all forms of disease, ard its 
prohibition would certainly caii«e dissatisfaction If the Natives were 
polled there would be an overwhelming ma]onty in favour of cheapening 
opium and its extended use Government has prevented this, and the 
consumption of opium i*< practically stationary in Bengal In 1873-74 
it was 1,781 mauiids in 1892-98 it was 1,934, while the population has 
largely grown in that period This docs not support the accusation 
brought against Government of extending the use of opium 

Paragraph Y (7) — In progortion of its value the opium crop 
covers far less area than any other crop, while it gives the raiyat a profit 
far in excess of the mere value of the opium He is paid for the leaf 
and for the trash by Government apart from what he receives for the 
opium, and he has the seed for sale in the open market, which fetches a 
high pnee This is, however, but a small part of the good done to the 
raiyat by opium The advances come into his hands at a time when he 
ifrould have to sell his food-crops to pay his rent If he did not receive 
these advances he would have to do so, or to borrow A well-known 
aemindar and land-owner of Behar has assured me that these advances 
are wolrth to the raiyata at least twenty-five per cent more than their 
worth in this way The average amount of land under poppy in 
Behar^and the North-Western Provinces vanes from 450,000 to 600,000 
acreSj^jmd the payments average over two crores of rupees, and this 
does not inchine the pnee of seed. 



Paragraph VI —Figures do not support the fear expressed bj flki 
memorialist that the consumption is increasing. 

Paragraph YU — I contend — ^and I chum to know/moie of the 
subject than the memoriahsts — ^that if used moderatelj/ opium is the 
safest and least harmful of all habitual stimulants, and thaf it is m no 
way dangeious or degrading unless when carried to excess ; and I 
maintain that, apart altogether from the revenue question, there are no 
more grounds for Government putting further restrictions on the nee 
of opium than there are for restricting the use of alcohol In jFaot there 
are less strong grounds than exist m the case of alcohol. 

I further maintain that what is called the State traffic in opium 
places a chock on the abuse of its consumption, which would^cease if the 
State were to sever its connexion I hold partial prohibition which is 
asked for to bo impracticable, and total prohibition to be impossible, and 
to do away with the State monopoly would only increase production and 
consumption, and augment tlie so-called evds complained of in the 
iiiemonal 

DR Lyall. 

Itif// Noremhi)^ 189 5 

Sir William Robeits — Q — 1 think that the quotation from Dr 
Brunton is put under the head ot«“opium-eatiug,” and that it does apply 
to opmm-eating, not mere poisoning from opium ? 

A — He did not enter into the question He did not discuss its 
good or bad effects . he dismisses it lu tiie words quoted 

Q -die does not say whether the habit is good or bad ? 

A. — That IS my meaning Page *780 may also be referred to as 
showing his opinion of opium 

Q — I think it 13 affirmed that Dr Brunton expressed the opinion 
that the practice ol opiiim-eatmg is beneficial in those conditions ? 

A — Under those conditions 
— ^Tbat 13 a different quotation 

A.— Yes, IJreferred to that as shewing Dr Brunton*s op ini on on th^ 
snbj’ect. 

* you refer’to Dr Brunton again except m «this first panr 

‘ No. 

([Objection was taken to the continence of Mr Lyall's examinatjoi^ 
on the memorandum ; but Mr Wilson claimed, and was allowed, to 
examine on the pomt discussed by Sir Williem Roberts. J 
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By Mr, Wilson — Q —The passage quoted m the appendix to the 
memorial is page 778 7 « 

A.— Yek 

Q, — ^AqdUhe heading is opiam-eating ” in black letters 7 

A.— Yes, 

Q.— And it is a general statement as to its effect 

A,— Yes. 

Q.— *On page 777 “ Tlieiapeutu s ” begins ' 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Therefore I should like you to explain how you say in the 
quotation in question tluft it is a subject of Theiapeutics, when Therapeu- 
tics does not begin till two pages further on 

A —The whole book is on Therapeutics 

Q — Is that your only answer ' 

’ A.— The book is on Therapeutics, and I say that Dr Brunton does 
not go into the question of opiiiin-oating* and discuss whether it is good or 
had j he dismisses it in the words I liave quoted I should not quote 
this opinion as one either for or against, he seems to dismiss the subject 

Q —The paragraph quoted iii the memorial is headed m black letters 
“opium-eatiiig” on page 775 and on page 777 there is a heading 
Therapeutics,” “ The general uses ol opium m disease are (1) to lessen 
pain, (2) to produce sleep, (d) to llfeseu irritation m various organs ” Do 
you find that correct 

A — Yes, 

Q.— Therefore in the one case it is a distinct reference to opinm-eat- 
iug, and in the other case a reference to its use in Therapeutics for the 
hme purposes mentioned ? 

A— Yes. 

Q —Therefore ^tlie portion on opinm-eating is not under the head of 
Tuerapeutics as stated in your memorandum 7 

A.— I do not quite agree, I-say he does not enter into the question 
{^ptum-cating 

Bat he does 7 

A.— fW IS a matter of opinion. 

By tiba Chairman — Q.— You are not a professional witness ou the 

Meet? 



A *-rNot in mj way ; but I have been direoted to put in this nete 
before the Commission for their consideration, 

Q — The note will be printed in the appendix togemer wiiQi tile 
memorial to which it relates. May I ask'whether the note pas prqiared 
by medical anthonty y 

A — ^No; it was prepared by myself, but it has been seen by a 
medical autlionty, 

Q — Do yon feel that y5u arc^competent to meet any cross-examina- 
tion on these professional points 7 

A — Not on professional points I merely put the note in, in refer- 
ence to the correctness of the quotations 

The Bev. W B Phillips handed in the following reply to Mr. 
Lyall’s note * 

Memorandum on Mr Lyall*h note on the Memorial op the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference 

Haying disavowed opposition to the use of opium under medical pres- 
cnption, and objected only to its jinrestricted popular use, the Conference 
proceeded, m their Memonal, not to put forward all the evidence that 
could be quoted either for or against the use of the drug, but evidence 
enough to show that, while opium was sometimes said to be harmlessly 
used, it was universally recognized by medical authorities as a dangerous 
poison, and not an article of ordinary consumption 

The quotations are taken up in the order in which they are challeng- 
ed — 

1 Mr Lyall says of Bnmtod — “ This anthonty, m the book 
quoted, does not enter into the question of opium-eating, which is 
foreign to his subject— therapeutics but the paragraph quoted from 

this book ^2nd edition, 1885^ by the Conference appears under the 
distinct head of Opium-eating 18 prominent type Mr Lyall also 
thinks the quotation from Bninton to be descnptive of a “ typical 
case of the evils of opium,” and as the evils desenbed are senous 
ones, the point of his challenge is not apparent, even on his own 
apprehension of it Brunton himself, however, does not say that his 
statement is merely descriptive of the evils, as opposed to any benefits, 
real or imaginary, of the dnig On the contrary, he plainly eaye,” 
“ When opium is first taken, its action is to stimulate and afterwards depfeSA; 
to remove this depression, the individual takes another dose , a toSft dl 
taking the drug thus becomes estabhshed The nervous system Attffars 
&c.” The only fair inference from this* deliberate opinion eeemiSt to b® 
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likat it mras people against tbe dangers of the habit” which fastens oi 
those who take opiam at all. This is no fancy sketch, but an nn- 
4|Balified waiting of danger. ^ 

As ilie Benefit of the mediCal use of opium is not in question, Brun- 
toi|*s opinion regarding it in page 780 is irrelevant to the argument of the 
SlMtorial. It neither contradicts nor modifies what is quoted above 

2. The passage from Ringer was taken from the twelfth edition 
(1888) of the work, m which the words referred to by Mr, Lyall — “ the 
Chinese are almost universally addicted to the habit of opmm-eating, and 
yet they are an intelligent and industrious race” — do not appear As they 
did appear in an earlier edition, it would seem as if Ringer had changed 
his earlier opimon for a nper one, less in favor of the Chinese use of 
opium. As regards th^ passage Moderate indulgence of the habit is 
peihaps not more injunous to health than tobacco-smoking,” from Rm- 
gei’s point of view this is not to commend but disparage, for his views 
upon tobacco are very strong 

8. The Conference made the quotation from Pereira in order to show 
his own opinion, whatever that was wOrth The reasonableness of their 
objection to take as his opinion the views of any other author either 
quoted by himself or introduced by any later editor of his writings, will 
be understood by any one A quotation made by Pereira himself, in the 
very middle of the passage reproduced by the Conference, and speaking 
mors strongly than that passage itself against tbe eifecls of opium, was 
omitted ; though its occurrence where it appeared might have justified its 
inclusion. 

t 

The passages to which Mr Lyall calls attention as cxpiessiug 
Pereira^s “own views” on pages C22 and seem rathei to he calling 
attention to other views than his own , after setting out which in detail, 
with some statements to which hib, attention had been drawn, Pereira 
ipparently summed up liis judgment in the opinion quoted by the Con- 
ference from page 624. 

4. The quotation from Garrod was meant to prove that opium ib 
mediorily regarded as a poison with deadly qualities, and could not l>e 
treated as an edible. 

5^ As regards the quotation from Sir Dennis Fitzpoinck, the Gon- 
fetenee Iri^iqposed two portions of a passage, to bring out more promm- 
( antily what #ae relevant to their Memorial, and Mr Lyall does not sng- 

that eiflier portion is made to mean anything other than the a'nthor 
apendedi his ifurds to mean « 
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6. Of the remamder of Mr. LjaQ’s note» ivltioh is pnrefy conti^ 
rersial, which imphes defects of intelhgence rather than defects of mteg^ 
nty, and as* to which the appeal must lie to the public, theibnlj point to 
which attention seems due is the doubt expressed of the imhrodisiac use 
of opium The Confecence had no intention of comparing use of it 
with any similar use of any other drug, but they venture toTexpress sur- 
pnse at any question being raised as to aphrodisiac use of opium in 
India by any one having much knowledge of the inner life of the 
people 

The Conference will exceedingly regret if, in their desire to preserve 
brevity consistently with absolute correctness and perfect fairness they 
liave unintentionally misled any reader of the Memonal ; but with eveiy 
desire to make allowances they have failed to observe any correction of 
their Memonal on which any charge of unfairness could possibly rest 

»T Brown, 

Chairman, 

Calcutta Misaionanj Confetence^ 

November 27th, 1898 

XCr. S. Qupta’a oroaf-eacaadaatlon. 

By Mr Wilson — Q — Can you toll us, generally, how you would 
describe the excise policy of your department m reference to the issue 
of licenses 7 

A — The principle ot issuing licenses is to see that the supply meets 
the legitimate demand m the localities As regards the location of sites 
and shops, the matter is first decided by the local authonties, and the 
proposals of these authorities come before the excise Commissioner, and, 
if found feasible by him, they arc submitted to the Board of Bevenue, 
winch modifies or alters them ]ust as it likes, passing final orders. In 
the case of each shop, an upset fee is fixed, below which no shop is 
settled These are put up to auction annually, except m the case of 
Calcutta, where the settlement is tnennial 

Q — Can you explain how licenses were granted in Calcutta for 
eleven chandu shops when the licensee only opened four If the Board 
of Excise thought it nght to issue eleven licenses for the legitimate 
couvemeuce of the public, how do you reconcile it with the fact tliat^thqr 
did not insist upon opening all the eleven 7 

A — ^In Calcutta, tlie number has not been altered for many yeifU, 
and in these cases there is one man who lias got the monopoly to open 
these eleven sho))s, oi not, he think's nocebsary 
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Q.<-— Ton say that the policy is to meet all what might be balled 
a Reasonable demand, yet here is a case in which a monopohst makes no 
ttse whatever^ of seven licenses? 

A-— In j^hese cases he pays the license fee for all eleven, and if he 
finds he can ‘sell a sufficieut quantity in these four to make it pay, we do 
not wish to insist upon his opening the otiiers 

Q,— If you issue eleven licenses for the public convienence, why do 
you not permit the man? 

A. — There have been no complaints on the part of the public , and 
we have not thought it right to interfeie 

Q — I didn’t ask you about complaints, but I asked you why you 
issue eleven licenses for the public conicnieiice and then permit a man 
for his own convenience* to use only tour? 

A — ^The only reason is that wo get the license fees, and we do not 
insist upon the other shops being opened 

Q — You don’t reconcile that with your statement that this is done 
for the public convenience ? 

A— It may be slightly irreconcilcable with that as regards the 
particular kind of shops 

Q — ^In your statement you say that the sale of opium to licensed 
druggists IS allowed for medical purposes only , these are allowed to sell 
five tolas Wliat guarantee have you that it is sold for medical purposes 
only? 

A. — We have got our own detective staff to make enquiries , we can 
also judge of the quantities taken by a dniggist within a certain time 
whether he takes an inordinate quantity or not 

* Q. — If a man goes to a druggist and says he wants five tolas lor 
medical purposes, does the druggist «icll it to him, or is he expected U) 
make enquiries ? 

A —He IS expected to make enquiries In this case the rfruggjst is 
mlly a kobira] or baid 

Q*— He IS called a licensed druggist*^ 

A.*— Yes, for the purpose of opium only 

Q.— This kobira] takes out a hcense as a druggist and can sell five 
tolas nommaQy for medical purposes? 

A.— Tea, but we rely upon his honesty If he is found disobeying 

of the conditions of his license, he is liable to prosecution 
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Q«^Explain wkat prorisions are required to be fulfilled before ft 
man gets a license as a druggist 

A ^It must be seen first whether he is bona fide in me^al practioe* 

Q —Who certifies ? / 

A.— The Collector who grants the licenses satisfies hii]()eelf on that 
point. 

Q — Who informs him ? 

A,— lie can make enquiries in causes of doubt 

Q.— Does he do so 

A — T suppose he does, I suppose he must do so, otherwise if there 
was any illegitimate sale, licensed vendors of ordinary opium would be the 
first to complain ^ 

Q — You are familiar with these ilnugs having yourself been secretaiy 
to the Board of Revenue — as a matter of fact, what enquiry is made, and 
by whom? 

A — By the Collector, through his subordinate establishment and the 
Excise Inspectors, and if the Collector docs not know or has a doubt, then 
he satisfies himself in any way he thinks best On these matters he 
chiefly relies upon his immediate subordinate, the Deputy Collector of the 
district, who as a Native of the comitr^ is supposed to know a great deal 
about these thing<^ 

Q — Does the person who desires to have a hcense make apphcation 
by petition 

A.— Yes 

Q — You say in your statement that the sites of the hcensed shops 
are finally fixed by the Commissioner of Excise 

A — Under the orders of the Board of Revenue 

Q —This is I presume, with a view to the public convenience. 

^.—Objections are considered from many points of view If there 
13 any dhauge in the course of tlie ycai, m regard to the population of the 
locahty, or if thcie is a demand for any particular drug, an apphcation is 
submitted to the collector, who gives his opinion and forwards it to the 
Excise Commispner to decide whether the shop should be settled or^ not ; 
for mstance, in the case of a bazar or market being opened m a new 
place or in case of a sadden influx of people, it may be found neoeasaiy to 
open a new shop, then an application is submitted. In deciding tius 
point the revenue side of the question is not lost sight of altogedw* 
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Q.~As ft matter of fact there is'uo refereuce to public conyeuience 
in that passage of your statement? 

; but this is only with regard to the revenue ; it is purely 
ft revenue m^ter. 

Q — You state that licensed vendors may retail up to five tolas at 
one time, is there no restriction as to liow often a piireliaser might return 
and make fresh purchases ^ 

A.— No 

Q — So that, if he likes, he could come any number of times and 
purchase'^ 

A —He could , unless he knew the person, he would not be able to 
find out who took the oipiim, because names are not entered in his books 

Q —In 1892 , when you occupied a different position, you wrote a 
letter from the Board of Revenue, in which you state that chandu is 
smoked to bring about a brief peiiod ot intoxication, and yon further 
state that there are scores of illicit such opium dens in Calcutta, m spite 
of the existence of licensed shops , does this state of things prevail still 

A. — Yes, to a certain extent. 

Q. — ^As much or more'^ 

A — I should say more now, since the prohibition ot consumption on 
the premises 

Q — Can you tell us the number of prosecutions and the number oi 
convictions ? 

A — T have not got the figures but I could give them It is very 
difficult to get convictions in these cases, and that is one of the reasons 
why our men are very much discouraged to proceed agaiAst vendors, 
because as the law now stands, most of these men can’t be touched at all. 

(j — There was a recommendation from the Board of Revenue to re- 
strict the possession to not more one tola ^ 

A — Yes , and since this, the possession of more than one to& of 
chandu or madak is illegal 

Q — ^I gather that your Board desires that the unlicensed mauu- 
fftotiuft of chandu should be prohibited ^ 

A.~yes 

^ Q.-7-Thftt has not been*settled by Government ? 

A.'--This has since been done, but I do not think it has led to the 
|pood that waft expected, because only one hcense has yet been taken under 
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that provision. On the other hand» the number of prosecutions for snob 
manufacture have been increasing m almost every district. 

Q, I think something has been done to reduce the number of chandu 

and madal shops ? j 

A — Yes It has been reduced fiom 81 to 71. #* 

Q — The Board considered the number of hcenses at Malda, Oya, 
and Mymensing and some other places exce'^sive ? 

A.— Yes 

Q — Who is the ofticer who haf^ the responsibility of granting this 
number ? 

A — 1 may explain that tlic number of shops ol different, kinds for 
the sale of exciseable articles has not been in recent years A 

large number used to exist in lormei times, and in lecent years our pohey 
has been to i educe that numbei 1 don't think in many lases new shops 
have been created, and on the coutraiy in many cases existing 
shops have been done away with Oui attion in this matter in recent 
yeais has been ratliei in the diieetiou of reduction than in the creation 
of new shops I have got a nia[> here shewing the number of madak and 
opium shops in Calcutta 

Q — What IS tlie lent oi these sliops compaied to the rent of 
similar houses 7 

A — They are usually hfty per cent moie than the rents of similar 
houses in the neighbourhood The hcensees have to pay a premium when 
taking a lease of the shop This vanes from Rs 10 to Rs 600 for 
liquor shops, but for opium shops it is ifot so much nor for chandu shops* 

Q — By Mr Mowbray — You said that there were only four chandu 
shops, although eleven were licensed, does the same thing hold good m 
reference to madak shops ? 

A —No. 

O’ — Aesc shops pay the license tee though they arc not open ? 

A— Yes 

Q. — One of }our arguments in fa\oui of a certain number of chandu 
sliops Was to prevent the opening illicit places for consumption 7 

A — That 18 one of the objects certainly 

Q* — Do you think that that object enables you to consid^ably 
le^trut the consumption oi rhtndu 

A -^Very iriuCh so 
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is not onlj for the benefit of rc?enne, but it enables yon 
snbstanlafilly to restrict the consnmption of chaindu 7 

A.— Ym, because they act as informers and haye better means of 
finding out illicit sale tiian onr men haye 

Q. — I suppose from the point of revenue, if these chandu shops were 
iS ^suppressed it would not be a matter of great importance 
i A — Oh, no In the whole of Bengal last year the total amount 
for modal wan Rs 70,659, and chandu Rs 81,082 

Q «-»You tliink that the loss of revenue would not be accompanied 
by smaller consumption but laiger consumption 

A.— It IS very probable 

Q — ^Would it be ^possible to keep open these chandu shops for the 
use of Chinamen only iTi«Calcutta 7 

A — It might be tried, but I don’t know how far it would be success- 
ful, because chundu shops here don’t supply the wants of Chinamen onl}* 
but also of a very large class of Mahomniedans who patronise these shops 
Q — ^When was this provision for preventing the manufacture pf 
madak introduced 7 • 

A.— Since April last 

Q^Havc you had suiiicient expenence to say whethei it is possible 
to enforce it 

A,— I don’t think we have succeeded We have reports of a very 
large number of prosecutions lor piivatc manufacture The difficulty 
is to got hold of influential people, who make then madal at home It 
is generally the poor people whose houses we can inspect and who are got 
hold of I think this order has led to great abuse 

Q — If madak and chandu shops were closed would it affect what you 
Cidl the revenue from the duty upon opium 

A —I don’t think it would very \nach, because the consumption of 
opium on account of madak and chundu is not very large 

Q.— T take it that if these sho]»s were closed it would not, far .is 
Ib^auue goes, be a matter of very much importance? 

A.— No 

The levenue goes to the Government ot Bengal?, 

« A#^Oiie quarter of the excise revenue goes to the Government of 
' Bengal, three-quarters to the Government of India. I don’t know 
xhow far it would be practicable to prohibit cAuiuftt and altogethei, 

fWe might prohibit the license, manufacture and sale, but whether we can 
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prohibit home consumption is another question ; I don’t know how far it 
IS feasible ^ 

Q — Would it be more difficult to stop private consumption th^n 
manufacture at home'^ j 

A — said piivato manufacture and consumption would be more 
difficult to stop, but we can always stop the licens^ manufacture and sale. 

Q — By Sir James Lyall — You said just now that you rehed upon 
the druggists’ honesty, I suppose you mamly rely upon the hmited supply 
of opium ? 

A — Yes, the dguies will show that these licenses are not used as a 
cloak for ilUicit sales, because it is with the greatest difficulty we mduee 
druggists to take out licenses The number has a tendency io decrease. 

Q — Why IS that? 

A.— Because these people don’t care to take out licenses 

Q —They have to pay too much 

A — It IS very nominal, one rupee a year, 

Q — Why are they allowed •to sell up to five tolas, it seeems a very 
large amount for the diuggists to be allowed to sell ? 

A — It IS five tolas in the ca^e of ordinary opium vendors and uo 
distinction was thought necessary to be made 

Q — In reference to these eleven chundu licenses, I suppose these 
people took all to prevent other people getting them 

A — ^That is so; I am not quite sure whethei others would have come 
forward, because competition is very Jimited, and they are only kept by 
Chinamen 

Q — Yon say that chundu is always used an intoxicant , what do 
you mean by intoxicant ? 

A ^Temporaiy or partial msAisibility. They simply he down for a 
httte while. 

Q — Is that based upon your personal knowledge ? 

A. — ^No, I have not seen chundu siig)ked, but 1 have seen madat 
smoked. 

Q.— Smoldng madaL is not followed necessarily by intoxication 7 

A.— No, in the few cases I have seen, the men were not droi^Sy^;, 
they simply smoked it^ sat down, and talked • 

Q —By Mr. 'Pease : — You said that m the distnets outhi<^ CW- 
eutta the licenses were left to publw oompatitioA ? 
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A —In Calcntta a<j well, where settlement^ take place «very three 
years, while lu the districts once a yeai 

Q, — ByUhe President — You alluded to premiums paid on leases, 
and increased |reritals are paid for these shops , can you tell us whether 
the Ghivernmeut recognise that the license-holders liave vested rights ? 

A. — Kot in the least 

Q — If all these shops were closed, Government would not give com- 
pensation? 

A,— Not in the least, even existing licenses we can cancel by return- 
ing the advance fee and giving notice fiom fifteen days to a month is 
all the Lability we incur. 

Q, — If •you had reason to suspec t that these shops were not con- 
‘ ducted lu a proper manner, you would withdraw the license? ’ 

A.— We can m ceitaiu cases 

Q — You would not hesitate to do so if the liceusc-holdei had been 
guilty of misconduct and d(‘servetl punishment 

A — Such cases arise every day, Theie i«5 no kind of vested intei- 
est recognided m the licenses 

Q — By Mr Pease — The owner has the value ot hib pi operty in- 
creased by fifty per cent 

A — Yes, but the same shop ib utilised for other purposes when it is 
not taken up by a licensee 

Q.— By Mr. Wilson — What is the difficulty in getting druggists 
to take licenses ? 

A —They take small quantities horn bcensed vendors and utilise 
them as medicines 

Q — Mr Mowbray — There is an extiaoidmaiy \aiiety in the dis- 
tribution of these permits , J see that lu one district there are two and lu 
another 240. 

A —In some districts they are popular l-n Noakhah mdny people 
take out licenses, because it is supposed to gn e them a certain position, 
as much as to say they are recognised 

Q,— A matter of patronage in the distnct 7 

^ ' A.— Yes, and it also depends upon the activity of our own men for 

hunt out all men who ought to, but do not take out hcenses. 

keep your eyes upon these men ? 
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Q — ^And reap a crop of license fees ? 

A — ^There is not much in license fees. 

Q —By Sir James Lyall — T wish to ask you a few questions more 
to bring out what is your opinion generally upon the effects of opium 
consumption, because you are a highly educated man who has spent 
several years in England and you being a Native of India^ know more 
about the habits of the people of tlie country than any of us, so that 
your opinion is of \iilue What do you think is the effect of the moderate 
use of opium in Bengal 

A — The moderate use of opium — and the great body of consumers 
in Bengal are moderate in its indulgence — is not known to have any preju- 
dicial effects, eithei physically or morally on the contrary, tlie common 
belief 13 that, after middle age, moderate use helpa to prevent waste and 
keep the mental and bodily faculties unimpaired Many pandits and 
other literary men habitually use opium without showing any sign of 
detenoration or loss of mental vigour The moderate consumer is a 
sober, steady, and lespectable member of society The opium habit 
seldom leads to crime, and in this respect it is far superioi to addiction to 
alcohol The drug is taken in the solitude of home, and there is no in- 
ducement to excess such as is afforded by the evil associations of a grog- 
shop To my personal kowledge, se\eial promising young men have 
succumbed to the effects ot excessive di mking (chiefly of imported liquor), 
but 1 do not know of a single case of death from habitual intemperate 
use of opium The opium habit is also less degrading than, and does not 
cause so much loss of self-respect as, indulgence lu liquor. The effects 
of chanda and madak smoking are, hgwevei, distinctly harmful in the 
case of Indians, especially when they are unable to obtain nourishing food. 
Opium-eatmg is not looked down upon, nor does it cause loss of respect- 
ability But smoking chandu oi madak is regarded as a degiading 
habit • 

Q — Jhe fechng against madak and chandu to a certain extent 
depends upon the bad character of the place and the bad company m it? 

A — ^Not merely that , chxmdu and madak smokers are usually 
known by their appearance, and these drugs are also believed and found 
to be deletenons in many respects 

Q — You thmk that apphes as much of a man who smokes jfi his 
own house as of a man who smokes in a shop 

A — Yes The effects of chandu cannot well be concealed 7 

Q. — Has It the *same effect upon Chinamen, 

- - . 



A. — I have no knowledge^ of the Chinese. 

Q — Ypu have been to England ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q — And the excessive use of intoxicants, how would you compare 
them with opium ? 

A — I should say that the evil effects of alcohol arc a geat deal more 
permanent than any effects of opium-eatmg 

Q — Do you think that the growth of the poppy and the manufac- 
ture of opium should or could be prohibited ? 

A — I do not consider that the growth of the poppy and manufac- 
ture and sale of opium in British India should be prohibited From time 
immemoriat the poppy has becMi one of the staple products over a large 
area, and to stop its cultivation would seriously disturb the agricultural 
economy of a large part of the couuir} On the othci hand, prohibitive 
measures adopted in British India would be quite ineffectual so long as 
the growth and mamifactuie of poppy could not be stopped in Native 
States In seveial of them theie is already a large and flonnshmg trade 
in opium, and othci States in which 'there is no cultivation at present 
would take to growing it, not only for consumption within their own 
border, but also for tlie purpose of smuggling into adjoining Bntish 
tomtoiy A very laige establishment would be required to watch the 
frontiei against smuggling, and apart from the question of cost which 
must be borne by the geneial tax-payer this must entail considerable 
annoyance and huiassnient to innocent people Enforced abstinence from 
opium would m all piobabihty lead to indulgence m othci stimulants, such 
Mganjaoi countiy liquor, and* in neither case would tlie result be 
satisfactory 

Q — By Mr Fanshawe — there a teiidoncy to the increased use 
of alcohol m tliib country ^ 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Is it marked in Calcutta ^ ^ 

A. — 111 Calcutta there is a large population, but I should say that 
iff the districts there is also a great tendency. It is more promment here 
beeause the population is larger. 

»Q •—To what classes of society does it extend ? 

A.— As legards imported liquor, generally to the educated classes 

Q.^Are4liey greatly taking to the use of imported hquor 7 

A.— Yes, I know of several cases, I can recall one where a young 

km nmpljr dM bom ezoessivo dnakf 
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Q — Is the general tendency to take to imported liqnor 
A —Yes 

• I 

IMdiaod of Mr. 1. 7. Westmaoctt Oommtiiioaier of tho 
Profildenoy SlTwea. 

By the President — Q — Kindly give us particulars of ^our services 
in tlie country and the positions you have occupied 

A — 1 ha^e served for nioie than thirty year^ iii the Bengal Cml 
Service in the Lower Proi inces ol Bengal I was for two years in 
Backergunge, m Eastern Bengal, then for some months in Cachar, which 
IS now m the pronnee of Assam, then 1 served for two years in the 
division of Ghota Nagpore, being for part of the time m charge of a sub- 
division After five years’ service I was appointed tp Dinajpore in the 
Rajshah}c Divi«!ion, where, with the exception of fifteen months* furlough 
and other short intiavaK, L lemamcd as flomt-Magisti ate or Collector 
for nearly ten ycais On retaining from m> second liirlough, f was for 
two years Collector at ^oakhally, .uid for one yeai Collector at Dacca, 
botl) distncts being in Eastern Bengal During the last ten years I 
repeatedly acted as Commi<«''iunei pf the Burdwan and Presidency Divi- 
sions, as Inspector-General of flails for tiventy months, and as Commis- 
sioner of Excise for four ycai-' I am now Commi«J«'ioner ol the Presidency 
Division 

Q — You haie had ample expeiieiice , what aic youi conclusions 
as to the effects oi opium generally, moially and phyiSically*^ 

A — I draw a distinction between opium smoking and eating it. 
1 sliould say that smoking < handu and madal is deleterious m all cases, 
but tliat opium eating is rather beneficial than otherwise 1 liave known a 
great number of men amongst my suhoidiuates, Natives of the country, 
who take opium and who do then work oxtiemely well What I have 
heard is that men who have nothing^ to do and are living upon their rents 
take to opium From enquiry made at opium shops, and from general 
coujgrsatiin ivith Natives, T know that there is a large consumption of 
opium producing no hannful effects, cither physical, mental, or moral It 
IS uncommon for a young man to u*e opium for any reason It is 
generally after the age of forty that a man commences tlie habit as a 
remedy for rheumatism aud advancing old age, and often as a leuiedy for 
diarrhoea It is often taken under medical advice, and may generaQj 
be said to be taken medicinally, but also frequently merely or^er 
to produce a feeling ot fulness aud satisfaction, such as a European 
derives from taking u glass ol wine with hit> luncheon. 
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Q.-— Is it taken generally as a remedy for disease ? 

A Not always for illness or disease but on account of physical 
discomfort for which they feel the want of some stimulant, which does 
not amount to cbsease In many cases however it docs , in many cases 
it IS taken as a remedy tor diarrhcea and iheumatism 

Q. — Do you admit that it may be looked upon a*^ a vicious 

indulgence ? 

A.— >1 cannot look upon it as a \ icious indulgonco, and consider that 
the abuse of alcohol is vastly more common among those who use it than 
the abuse of opium among its consameis Except that it is a stimulant, 
warming the system generally, 1 consider that its use lor sensual purposes 
is rare I see that one witness mioimcd the (>onimission that opium 
was commonly used by piostitiiles and tlicii irequenters This is directly 
contradicted by such mlorniatirm as T have (ollected The elder women 
use opium as elderly men do, but tlie younger women, who use stimulants, 
dnnk alcohol 1 hear veiy little of the use of opium as an aphrodisiac, 
but this question I piofer to leave to medical witnesses I have listened 
to what Mr Lyall said in which he ^aid that he knew of no case in 
which men have disgiaced tliemselves with eating opium, but many such 
oases from the use of alcohol My expeiience is quite corroboiative 

Q.— Is there any connexion between the use ot opiuiu and the 
geological formation of the couiiti y ? 

A — 1 observe that opium is used much more (ommonly where the 
soil is an alluvial mud than on the latente and drier sods, which would 
appear to indicate the conditions under which the human constitution 
requires it. On the drier soils the usual stimulant used is some form of 
alcohol 

Q —In respect to the evidence which has been givtui before the 
Commission of itio encouragement wlvch the Government has specially 
given to the cultivation of the poppy by a system of advances, what 
have y<»u to say 7 

A.— T think theie are veiy few people who deal with cultivators 
who do not make advances Witli reference to the fact that opiam is 
the only article of country produce foi whicli Government makes advances 
to Jeultivatoi s, 1 remark that it is the only kind of ceuntiy produce 
whkh Government receives, and that it is equally customary for dealers in 
other produce to make advances. 

Q.— If any oihei kind ol n ops wen* cnltiva ted. ndMinct^ would br 
necessary ; 
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A.— Certaiulj, ni the case with indigo, 

Q ^'^hat l^ your opinion to tlip effect of prnliibiyou m Lower 
Bengal for oilier tlian medical purpose*? ? 

A — Any mteiloi'eiice with the u»5C ol opium would meet aitli strenuomi 
opposition on the pait of the Natives, not only on account of the loss 
of the drug which they consider beneficial, and the necessity for replacing 
the opium revenue {»y means of othei ta vat ion, but especially because the 
imssioiiarics ha\c identified themselvc^s with the auti-opium agitation, 
and because the Natives would therefoie look upon the prohibitaon of 
opium as associated niith a movement for the promotion of Chnstianity. 
This i& a new light to me, but it has been told to me by Natives several 
times within the past two weeks 

Q — 111 refeience to the use oi opium, taking it to be u^ed as an 
eatable, you would draw a wide distinction between opium taken as a 
dietetic, and smoking it ^ ^ 

A — Certainly 

Q — MadaL and dujLiida you tank as more deletenous tlian opium ? 

A —Certainly, when used m excess 

Q —The effect of smoking cAawdi/ is i)im*tjcally temporary mtozi* 
cation'^ 

A. — Enquiries I made a lew yeais ago on the sufiject showed that 
the difference between rnadak and chandu was that the madal smSker 
would get up and walk into and end his work, whereas the chandu smoker 
required sleep before going about his busmess 

Q — After smoking he was temporanly incapacitated 

A — He gets very sleepy, 1 don’t know whether he gets incapacitated. 

Q — Smoking < handxt is m your view an objectionable practice 7 

A —As regards Chinamen, it is their usual form o( taking opium, 
and I thmk it might interfere witk their work in the same way as the 
prohibition of opium-eatmg would interfere with the work of the inhabit*- 
arrft of Bengal As regards the people of Bengal, prohibition of chandt^ 
would do no harm ; it would be beneficial 

Q —What was youi policy as Commissioner of Excise in I'egard to 
the issue of hcenses ? 

A — ^My ^hey was to reduce the numbei as much a*? possiUe, i|it 
the same time n^eeting the demands of the locality as not h> m4QC|9' 
smuggling If I* found smoking going ou L thought ought to }»e 
a shop somewhere near. T am speaking of the licensing system 

f ' . 
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Q — I desire H to tsuiHiie my reference to eJmndu and madah lenses '' 

A itt*dnced tlie&e as much as T conld I took chaige of the 
Excise Depaitinont with a system which had been inherited. I reduced 
the uamber of spint licenses in four years from 874 to 268 in March 
last, and iox* madah and chandu from pigbty-ninc to seventy-four 'The 
districts 111 which chandu licenses were issued were reduced from thirty- 
eight to thirty-four and these in which madak was licensed from twenty- 
three to twenty There were absolutely no licenses granted m the 
remaining districts 

Q — Oo you think any furthei leduction can be made ? 

A — It IS a difficult matter to ^ay because it would involve legisla- 
tion. The difficulty in further checking it is that you would only throw 
the trader into the hands W the unlicensed, as smoking still goes on in 
places wheie there aic no licenses The police find smoking going on, but 
it is impossible to prosecute, because you cannot prove the sale, as people 
'may say they brought their own chandu We simply by closing licensed 
shops throw the trade into unlicensed hands I cannot say we have done 
much • 

I Q.— What IS the le venue deiived by Qoveinmont from the sale of 

V these licences ? 

A.— The total is about a lakh a year. Wc should give up considera- 
***" tious of revenue altogethei if we could succeed in closing these shops , 
and the reason why we don’t go lurthei is because it will throw the trade 
into the hands of unlicensed > cndor& and encourage smuggling 

Q —Do you consider that the policy of the Government should be to 
treat the le venue from opium as Goveiiiraeiit regards its revenue from 
ateohol 

A — 1 shoijld say so 

Q — You don’t consider one revt?nuc more inpinons than the other f 
, A — Certainly not 

Q. — Both arc luxunes 7 

X — Yes 

Q — You say Government would do well to check undue consump- 

mid that it is the policy and the duty of the Government to get 
« *8 mUcSb revenue out of it as it can 

rtayily I would like to mention that there is not a single 
^ ^handu license in the three districts of Onssa, although thts is a 

/‘|uTge oijijill Wsu tract. 
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By the Maharaja of Daibhanga — Q. — As to advances, i«s it not 
customary for the Govornmoiit when inakiug advances not to charge 
interest, and if opium cultivation was abolished would ijot the jyot 
get into the hands of the Mahajan 

A. — That IS a very general opinion , it \f> d subject upon which f 

know very little* ^ • 

\ 

By Mr. Pease — Q — You say tliut there I'l a large consumption of 
opium in Onssa, to what do you attnbutc this ? 

A — malaria there, and they feel the necessity for it I daresay 

Q —You don’t think it is because the people of that district ha\e 
adopted the habit from its having been an opium-growing district ? 

A. — They would not have adopted the habit in consequence of its 
being an opium producing district • 

Q — We know that in many parts of the United Kingdom, m the 
matter of dnnk, it is more a matter of custom than anything else May 
it not be so in India, that the opium habit is rather a matter of custom 
than dependant on race or climate 

A — I think if you go through the figures of consumption, you 
will find there is a general connexion between the use of the habit and 
the nature of the soil I think that has something to do with it, 

(} — We have evidence that ther«> is a good deal of consumptionln 
hilly distncts and also iii districts which are non-malanal 

A — To which do you letei ? 

Q — Among the Sikhs and Rajputs 

A — My attention has been ofttirelj confined to consumption m 
Bengal The two districts ot Bankura and Birbhum have been under my 
notice and the information I have obtained correspond very closely with 
^ what I have stated 

Q —Do you recognise that the missionaries have identified themselves 
iQ^h th^ opium agitation ? 

A,— It has been brought to my knowledge recently I look upon 
information collected by missionaries with great suspicion, not that I 
think they would mtentionally mislead any one, but I think they take it 
nwhly, without proper check That is my expenence, on this and otl|er 
subjects • 

Q* — You recogmse they are actuated by good motives ’ , 

A* — Undoubtedly, but I doubt the accuracy of their informatlpq, 



Mr Wil< 30 ][i: — In reference to whit has been aaid by Mr 
l^eaee* Ihere any class in the country whose hairiness it is to tntt with 
the people arid converse with them as much as the missionaries^ 

A. — ^Tliere are certain classes with whom officials come in contact 
whom the missionanes have very httle to do with, and amongst whom 
they are unlikely to gain converts ' 

Q. — A Government official of high rank has his duties, routine 
duties, and his work , he has not time to speak to the people about opium? 

A. — I should say that a district official who does hise duty should 
talk to the people and understand them as much as any others I have 
been thirty years in the sernce and have been amongst the people — 
even lately \ have sat down and talked with people several times, and I 
say that we know muc]^ better than people outside, but there are classes 
with whom the missionary has nothing to do 

Q — YoV have been asked a variety of questions about chandu 
smokmg, and 1 understand you to say that chandu and madah smoking 
are distmotly bad and are considered disgracciul 

A — ^Not quite that , 1 should be quite prepared to learn that opium 
smoking amongst the Chmese was not deletenous, but amongst the 
people of Bengal I considei that the bettei classes would say that it was 
more or less a noxious indulgence, but amongst the hard-working classes 
it may sometimes be a legitimate stimulant I would not say that 
madah smoking in every ease is deletenous 

Q — In a letter which you wrote m February, 1891, you refer to the 
vice of opium smoking , you said “ I am at present of opinion that the 
vice of opium-smoking would be loStered rather than checked by closmg 
licensed shops and dnving smokers to secret places to satisfy their temble 
eftiving.’* 

A*— I have modified that opimoi^ I doubt whether it is in eveiy 

^asa a vice. 

Q — In the same letter you complain a good deal that the magistB^tes 
(I Calcutta inflict inadequate flues for breaches of bcenses? 

A. — It has been very often the case 

<2.<^I don’t understand how it is , is there no way, in which that 
hiui^liaen brought before the notice of the public, the magistrate’s action 
the action of the Excise Department 7 
hHbeen brought before the pubhc, and there has been fric- 
tion between the Bengal Govemmet and the High Court. I do uot wish 
express mqr opinion upon the subject 
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Q.~Ai% yon aware t£at we hare had a great deal of feTidenee to 
the effect that the use of opium by cultivators lu the malarious distncts 
you refer tcf m your letter already mentioned is very limited ^ 

A.— 1 think the high price is the reason why it is not more used, be- 
cause it IS a very costly drug Whereas the opium grown at the manufact- 
ory costs Rs 5 per seer , it is retailed at Rs 45 in Calcutta, and at Rs, 
84 in the distncts round If it were cheaper a great deal more would be 
used. 

Q.«-My point is that the consumption is very small, and yet you 
spoke of it as a necessity 

A —I say that the use of it is not as great as it would be, being as it 
IS to a certain extent a necessity, if it was not so dear. If it was cheaper 
it would be far more extensively used ^ 

Q —By Mr Mowbray — I wish to ask you whether if your main ob- 
ject was that preservation of the revenue, the present system of licensing 
was a pohey which you would adopt 7 

A —In respect of ckandu and madak only or consumption generally 7 
Q. — Generally 

A. — When I gave over charge of the department I had not worked 
up the system in the way I wished to work it When I took over charge 
the usual manner of fixing the upset fee, was to take the average or 
what had been the average duiiug the la^t three years When I came to 
examine it I found that tlip fees chaiged compared with th(* consumption 
of opium or alcohol in shops were mo^i disproportionate, because one man 
might pay Rs 10, and a neighbour a few doors off pay Rs 2. for a gallon 
or a seer, so that it was my policy •to raise the fees, and make tliem 
uniform. After four years, however, I did not succeed in working 
it. I should have made it uniform as far as 1 could Another point is 
that, when I took charge of the Excise Department, the Deputy Col- 
lector, who was in charge of the auctions, was much afraid of being blam- 
ed if he d^ not succeed m making his settlement and if he found the upset 
piMes were not given he would come up and ask to be allowed to 
reduce them Recently the revenue authorities have fixed a price which 
the vendor has to give Latterly they found that if the fee was not 
paid, they would not get the hcenses 

Q*~I want to draw attention to another statement in your lettav* 
and to ask whether you still wish to put it before the Commission as your 
view of the present policy You said, “ I feel confident that by Vedueixig 
the taxation on opium or any other intoxicating drug, and by inereising 
the number of licenses for retail sale, I could increase the revenue to an 



enormous extent, whereas the policy which I am carrying out, in accord- 
ance wi& the wishes of the Bengal Oovemment is the very opposite of 
this?” I 

A. — Quite so 

Q. — take it that the policy of the Bengal Government is to regard 
the revenue point of view as only one portion of this question 
A — Those arc the distinct instructions I have received 
Q ^Therefore, if you maintain the licensing of madah or chandu 
shops, it must not be concluded that you do it merely from the point of 
view of getting in a certain iiumlw of ieos which, after all, is not large? 

A — Certainly not 

Q — Have you' formed an opinion as to what would be the effect of 
reducing the quantity ’^of chandu or rmdak^ which any individual is 
allowed to possess ? 

A. — The reduction of tlie quantity has been made since I was in 
charge of the department, and 1 have no information 1 fully expect 
it would make it oasiei to deal with the unlicensed consumption 

Q.— What have you to suggest in reference to bnnging unlicensed 
vales within tlie law ^ 

A — I have often thought over it, but I don’t know how it can be 
done We have the same difficulty as regards alcohol We have several 
German clubs, which we know to be nothing* but drinking shops, but we 
cannot touch them because we cannot prove the sale 

Q — By Mr Panshawe — ^In reference to your statement as to the 
connection of the opium habit wit]i geological and climatic conditions, you 
refer to the Lower provinces of Bengal 7 

A — The provinces subject to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
Q — You have no per'^onal knowledge ot Orissa 
A — ^No 

Q. — ^Have you studied the opium habit in that part ? t 
A — It has been my duty to watch the consumption. 

Q — Can you give any reason why it should be largely used there ’ 

A — ^No 

• Q — Yon have stated that at Mymensmg and Chittagong, thand^ 
ifl smoked, what is the reason ? ^ 

X— I am unable to explain why the number of licenses in Mymen- 
'^ing is so large Gya is a place full of vice , and every form of it is 
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rwnpaat Ofaitti^gcing has jsi large iiambor oi Chfaiamen, bnt tiat does iK»t 
apply to Mymensiug There arc six shops m Bhagalpore ( I can gir4 
iko reason for that ; it is a matter I wish to enquire into 

Q* — By Mr. Pease — In regard to Gya, we weio told by the last wit- 
ness that where there is a chandtt shop rogues and vagabonds congiegate, 
IS not it possible if you have a great number of centres, you have a great 
number of rogues and vagabonds 

A — lam afraid the rogues and vagabond'^ are the pnests of tlie 
shnnes there 

Q — Can you explain furthci why, out oi ele\ eri licenses 

issued only four shops are kept open 

A — I am ^fraid it is indefensible The reason is that the settle- 
ments are made only once in three yeais and we aie able to make a 
change very gradually A man gets a monopoly ovei which you have 
no power to deal 

By Sir James Lyall — Q — Were the magistrates belore whom tlie 
cases of opium-smoking came, aqd who inflicted inadequate sentences, 
Europeans or Natives ? 

A —Both, and in spite of their being brought to their notice, they 
don’t like to deal with levenue cases, magistrates have expressed that 
opinion 

Q — The majority oi cases are tned by Native Magistiates? 

A — I think not, I think an equal number of both T am hpeakiug 
oi Calcutta 1 have sufficient powei to draw attention to inadequate 
sentences omthe part oi the ordinaiy niagistracy, 1 mean munsiff«« and 
Native magistiates, but oui complaint was particnlaily of Calcutta 

Q — You have talked of fixing the license fees , are they not actually 
fixed at the auctions'^ 

o 

A — This was the upset fee the piicc is actually fixed at the auction 
abov^ thelipset pnee It is a tew years since I held an auction myself 
I should" say that competition is lathei laie As a rule it is the man 
who had the license before It is a question whether he will give your 
upset price or not There is competition sometimes, when prices aie run 
np enormously The system, I think, is a mistake 

* k • 

Q.— It has 4»een niged i^ainst the system, and the same argumeiit 
would apply against the upset fees, that it bnngs great pic^siu^ u^u 
the vendor and tends to induce him to ta^e measuieb to mcreiase 
salP. 
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A.— D don’t see why it should be so. It’s a matter like that of 
erery traded who wishes to push his business. I don’t think ^the amount 
of the fee would infiaence him m the matter. Very few depend entirely 
upon opium sales for their income They are generally grocers who hold 
licenses as well The license is thr6e rupees in the year 
Q. — What 18 the object of putting a heavy license duly on and not 
putting a heavy price on the opium which is given to vendors 

A — The high price is checked by the amount of smugghng, and we 
have quite enough already without increasing the temptation by raismg 
prices I think most of the smuggling is for consumption in Calcutta 
itself 

Q —Would it not be better t<i put a higher price upon opium 
A —The matter lias been considered year after year by Government 
m the Board of Revemu* Not long ago we went into the question of 
raising prices and have gone as iar as wc could go Assam has been pres- 
smg us to laise our prices , but we thought we had raised tliem as far as it 
was safe. 

By Mr Pease — Q — What do yoh mean by Assam ^ 

A — The Assam Government, the Chicl Commissioner ol Assam 
Q — By Mr Wilson — With reference to the action of magistrates 
do yon mean that your magistrates discouiage^these prosecutions 

A — Tliey discourage levenue officers pressing foi material sentences , 
they don’t object to the evidence being brought forward, but they object 
to pievious convictions being brought to the notice of the Court so as to 
be taken into consideration in .Awarding punishment This has been 
resented by Native magistrates very much 

Q — Is it within your knowledge that some eight years ago reports 
were collected and sent m officially from Onssain leference to the opium 
collection 

A. — No, 1 don’t know The Bengal Government and th^ Board of 
Revenue could say something about it. ^ 

By Mr Mowbray , — Q. — Does the Board of Revenue fix the pnee to 
tte vendor, in all the different provinces 7 Assam is not under the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, out is it under the Board of Revenue ? 

«A.~No, the Board of Revenue jurisdiction is s^tly coterminous 
with that ol the Lieutenant Governor They would address the Bengal 
on the subject and the Bengal Government would send it to 
I the Boaid tfl Revenue for report 
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Q.-^Woold the Board of BeTenae fix the pru^e in 
Oovemment of Assam / » j io 

A.— ^It IS not the price in Assam, bat the price in our border die- 
tncts wluch adjoin 

Q — You mean the Assam Government have raised t the pnoe in 
Assam 7 

A— Yes 

Q — And they asked you to raise the price in your border districts in 
order to prevent opium being smuggled over the border ** 

A — Yes, that IS what 1 mean The subject was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and there was a very good minute by Mr Stevens on the Object 
which dealt with it exhaustively 

iTidenoe of Sir Jolui Lnmbert, Ooaualssioaer of Polioo, Oaleut^ 
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By the President — Q — From your long service and wide experi^p^ 
you are fully cuinpctont to speak upon one important point which arises in 
connection with tlu* ^object before us *1 have to ask you to teU ns whi^ 
you know witli 10 ^ *CLice to t'lc usp of opium as connected with the com- 
mission of cm tne Do yon from your experience say that there is any 
connection between opium <in(l crime 7 

A — Speaking from mv experience, I fail to discover any connection 
between opium and ciiiiie, <Mt’icr of a serious nature or any kind at all. 
The average number of senoiH cases agamst the person and against person- 
al property in Caleutti is about 500. I cannot recoUect any case in which 
a person was eonvicte 1 of, or e\en suspected of being concerned m thbsc 
offences, who was ad h.to I to the immoderate use of opium m any shape. 

Q — III regard to cases of violence, you say that m regard to that 
there are no cases of such acts having been committed by confirmed 
eaters 7 

A.— No ^ 

^ Q —9 will take another class oi crime— -swindling , have ppjn^^ 
convicted of this offence been proved to be given to the use of opii^m, J * 
A — Certainly not to t!ie immoderate use of opimiL who 

engage in any serious m itter — whethey coinings bwindUng, fprgery, bur- 
glary, or robbery — ^like to keep their brains clear. 

By Mr. Pe^se — Q — Are not the opium dens ' the resort bed 
ehuracters 7 ^ 

A — ^That IS not my experience It is quite true that* in 

congregate a certain number of worthless,^ tiiidsesj -idle Jelloji», don% 
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1 shot Id look in them for mtif pertKms ivliom 1 consideied dangerous 
ST erimmal I 

Q — From your wide ob^ervalaon, what is the connection between 
opium and poverty 7 

' A — Tlie<.persons who IrOqnent these dens, and ckundu and madak 

shops, are certainly, as a rule, poor 

By Mr Wilson — Q — Crimes have not been commited under the 
immoderate use of opium 

A— No. 

Q —In the case of persona who have been m the regular liabit oi 
•atmg opium* who fail to get a supply, is not the smking ” they feel 
one of the commonest causes of theft ? 

A — am not prep&l%d to say that I have known cases in which a 
lian stole to enable him to get opium In my opinion it is not so. 

Q — ^My question was not confined to cAandu and modal smokmg, 
hut apphed to the ordmary use or opium-eatmg Do you know any case 
of a man who took somebody else’s property for want of opium ? 

A —It IS not in my expenence 

Q — You are Commissioner of Police oi Calcutta ? 

A — And of the hnburbs 

Q 1 notice that Mr Wcstmacott says tliat the police are not 

strong in numbers , can you tell us the strength of the force? 

A — 2,600 men 

* t. 

Q — Aitd tile population ’’ 

A— Abotit 717,000 

Q—ByMr Fanshawe in order to make the matter clear, 1 ask 
you to make a distmction between nabitual and accidental enme I 
^ihdl^stood you to say that opium is in no way a direct cause pi habitual 
* cnam 7 

A —That IS my opimon. 

Q.^Does the habit lead to habitual tiieft 7 
think not. 

Q,— Turning to accidental crime, {opium-sittoking does not lead to 
spMMillli crime 7 

'^ety oecaaiaikaUj 
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Q -Then, we may tdce it that your deliberate opinic^ from 
expenence, i8 that the opium habit m this country is not^ jo an ai^prea^ 
lable extent, the direct cause of crime t 

A — Just so 

ij -—And as to the results of alcohol ? 

A — It IS frequently a cause of crime 

Q — ^Amongst many classes of Katives ? 

A — ^Amongst many classes of Natives. 

Messrs Wilcox and Dawson, District Snpenntendente of Pohee, 
were called up, and, in answer to questions put by the President, said 
that they entirely agreed with all that had been stated Sir Jobs 
Lambert 
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The logal GomniMon on Opimn. 


EafcaaalBatloa of acr. A. Finlay, Soorotary of tbe Soyemmont of 
India In tbo Financial Department. 

By Lord Brassey — Q — Yon were kind enough, on behalf of the 
Government of India, to furnish the Commission with certain papers 
These papers were so clear and full that I can hardly suggegt any ques- 
tions to you regarding them I appiehend tljat, as regards matters 
falling more particularly under the control of the local Governments, we 
shall obtain any further information which we may desire on any parti- 
cular points in the course of our further enquiries and of the tours which 
we propose to make But with regard to the first of the papers you laid 
before us, a statement of the public revenue and expenditure in Bntish 
India under all heads of account^ I observe a sensible reduction in the 
estimate for 189*1-94, a^ compared with 1892-93, and also a sensible reduc ‘ 
tion in the five years 1889 94, as compared with the previous five years , 
do you draw from such i eductions the inference that the opium re\enue 
must be regarded as essentially a precarious revenue 

A — ^No, I should not draw such an inference The reduction in 
1893-94, as compared with the previous year, was almost entirely due 
to the reduction m the amount of Bengal opium to be sold, which was 
due to their having been bad crops in the previous five years 

' Q — What is your explanation of the fall in the nett revenue from 
opium in the five years, 1884-89, as compared with the previous five 
years The average revenue m tlfe five years 1880-84 was X Rs 
8,624,0(>0, and m the subsequent five years X Rs 6,907,000 ? 

A —I notice that in 1883-84-85 the prices realised were \ery much 
higher than in the following years, and there might have been variations 
in the quantity of opium sold The Malwa exports ha\e also been less 
in later years, but I could not give a very satisfactory explanation with- 
out looking into the details, and observing the vanous changes which took 
place from year to year. The quantity to be sold this year is 43,000 
chests, whereas formerly it used to be 54,000 chests It depends en- 
tirely on the crops whether that reduction will be maintained If the crop 
18 good this yeaii the Government will sell more next year 
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By Mr| Wilson — Q. — With reference to the paper which you 
produced showing the quantity of opium produced and cdnsumcd in 
India with reference to each of the several Provinces^ you have stated 
that the number of licenses issued in each locality was fixed by the local 
authonty ; are you able to tell us whether the local authorities enquire 
whether the shops that aie licensed are really opened, or whether it is 
left to the option of the license holder to open his shop or not ? 

. A — The piobability is that when a license is granted the shop will 
be opened , the licensee would certainly not be forced to open the shop 

Q — A license is issued tor the benefit of the revenue and of tlie 
license-holder and not with regard to the wants of the public ? 

A — That is not coiyect It depends upon the demand in the place, 
and on the administrative tonveiiiencc of con ti oiling the sales and the 
consumption Tt depends also on the demand for the drag in the 
locahty 

Q — Then, with regard to Assam, the quantity of opium issued 
in 1883-84 was 56,000 seeis , in 4890-91 it was 59,000 seers 
Can you give any explanation heie that is reconcilable with the state- 
ment made by Mr Luttman- Johnson, Commissioner of the Assam 
Valley Distnct, in a letter, dated 30th December, 1890, that the suppres- 
sion of the opium trade in Assam has been one ot the cardinal points 
^jn our pohey ? can you explain how the sales increased by 3,000 seers 
if that was the fixed policy of the Government 

A — I don’t see that there is much difference We cannot control 
the exact quantity each yeai There must be fluctuations from year to 
year iii regard to the quantity ot opium issued for consumption 

Q — Can you tell us how these figures have any bearing on the 
alleged policy ? 

A — I cannot 

Q — Then with regard to the N -W Provinces and (Siidh, ^1 
you explain in what way the sales bv the treasuries work on the sale of 
illicit opium ? 

A — 1 should think it is supplemental to the licensed shops which 
buy from the treasury 

Q. — If the authonties can issue as many licenses as they think 
adidsabli^' and as will tend to cheeb illicit sales, 1 do not understand in 
wIm^ selling of opium from the treasury acts as a check 7 

A.— They may possibly have underestimated the requirements m 
their desire to yestnet the sale. 
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Q — When was the cultivation of the poppy in Assam pijohibited ^ 

A --I am not sure I have a vague recollection that it was about 
the year 1B70 

Q — Can you tell us what compensation, if any, was paid to the 
cultivators when the cultivation of the poppy was prohibite(fin Assam ? 

A — I cannot 

By Mr Mowbray — Q — With regard to the apparent falling off of 
the opium revenue in the estimate for 1893-94, can you tell as whether 
the pnce of opium in Calcutta for the China market was affected 
by the change of the currency 

A — The Currency Act was passed on the 26th June, 1893 , at the 
opium sale of July the price fell very low, lower than it had been for years 
— I believe to 969 or 970 rupees per chest In the following month 
(August) I think it went up to Rs 1,175 , m September, October and 
November, it ranged between 1,075 and 1,100 The average pnce taken 
in the Budget Estimate was Rs 1,250 

Q — The Budget Estimate is framed on the average of the preceding*^ 
vear ? 

A — was framed in March last, on what seemed to be probable 
If I had framed the estimate now, the leceipts from Bengal opium would 
have been smallei 

Q — Is tlie change in the currency likely to have a permanent effect 

A — I Jiope the effect is only tcmiporary. Theie must he a distur- 
bance of trade when any great cliauge takes place, but I hope it will pass 
away and settle on a new basis 

Q — In the paper, entitled “Opium pioduced or consumed m India,” 
at page three, the estimated cost pnce is calculated In that statement 
you will find a column headed “Ijjtere^t on adiances will you explain 
the workmg out of that coliinin 

A — It does not represent any actual payment , it is merely a calcu- 
lation of the interest upon money paid before jthe produce is delivered 
We have to take that into account, but no interest is really paid 

Q — Then, it is merely a matter of bookkeeping, that’s all 

A — Yes.. , 

By Mr Fanshawe — Q — Reference has been made to a statement 
of Mr Luttman-Johnson, Commisslbner of the Assam Valley •Bietrict. 
No doubt, his statement of the general policy of the Assam Gov^ment 
IS correct , but in making that statement, he would not neccssarfly re- 
present the Government? 
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A-<-N|>t necessanly, but, no doubt, he would know what the 
general jjohcy was “ 

Q — It IS quite possible that the general policy may fee what he 
etates, takipg the administration of Assam from the beginning and 
without reference to yearly fluctuations ^ 

A —Certainly 

Q — 1 see in the statement headed, Arrangements with HiTatiye 
States, there is a reference to a precis by Mr Crawford in regard to 
opium ; will you lay that paper before the Commission 

A — It has not been published , but it is available, and can be given 
if desired , 

By the Chairman* — Q — Will you kindly explain the procedure 
followed in fixing the number of chests of Bengal opium sold each year 
and the area of poppy cultivation 

A. — The produce is hi ought to the opium agents, and they can tell 
approximately what its value would be This ^is reported to the Board 
of Bevenue, who make their recommendations as to the quantity to be 
sold , having regard to the reserve stock m band, the quantity to be 
sold IS then fixed, at the end of June, for the following calendar year 

Q — How does that affect the acreage brought under poppy cultiva- 
tion dunng the next year '* 

\ A — When those recommendations are sent up, if there is any 
reason for an increase or decrease of cultnation, the Board of Bevenue 
and the Government of Bengal will mention it, and the necessary orders 
will be passed , but, ordinarily, the arrangemeuts for cultivation will be 
made on the assumption of what is assumed to be the normal quantity 
sold every year That quantity was, till within a few years, 57,000 
chests , now it is 54,000 chests In 1888 the opium reserve grew very 
large, and it was specially recommehded that the cultivation should be 
reduced , that recommendation was accepted by the Govemment^of India, 
subject to two conditions, that there should bo no nsk of the quantify— 
ife) be sold in any one year ’feillmg below 57,000 chests, and also that the 
Fednotion should be so a^anged that it would not be out of the power 
of the Government to extend it in future years m the event of a bad 
crop « 

By Jlr Wilson — Q — With reference to the question of interest 
on ad 1 fa£S ^7 nt what rate has it been calculated 
j A* — I dioiild think it is probably four per cent. 

Q, — Prom what date U it calculated 
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A — From the date the advanee is ^en, no doubt, and until the 
date of thcT opium sale in Calcutta, or on which the produce is dehyeredt 
I am not sure, but T can find out 

Q — With reference to the report by Mr Spence, H^r Majesty’s 
Consul in China, are the Consuls in the vanous ports in -CJhina m the 
habit of making frequent reports on this subject direct to the Government 
of India 

A — They send us a copy of the repoits made to the Foreign Office 
in England , that is the general practice 

Q — Is this a specially important report 

A — It seems specially impoitant, and the orders of the "Go\emment 
of India are to submit it to the Commission with 'the other papers 

By the President — Q — There is a paper dealing with Bengal opium 
which you put in In the first page of that paper yon give the total area 
under cultivation in each of the last ten years I understand that the 
area under cultivation has been reduced in certain years For instance, 
from 1887-88, when the area undei (ultivation was 586,000 acres, there 
is a reduction to 469,864 acres m the next year , would you say that the 
• reduction was the result of the policy to which the late Mr W H Smith 
committed the Go\ernment of Tiidia, by his declaiation in the House of 
Commons, when he said that the area under culti\ation had been reduced, 
and that it was the settled policy of tlie Go\ernment to continue that 
process of reduction 7 

A — I cannot add anything to what Sir Da\id Barbour has said on 
that point 

Q — Before you leave us I believe you wish to put in a paper deahng 
with a statement made to us by Mr Alexander, to the effect that an 
envoy had been sent, on behalf of the Chinese Government, to negotiate 
with the Government of India with reference to the traffic in opium I 
•tWhk Mr Alexander was not sure as to the date, but he expressed his 
behef that there had been such a negotiation, ^d we proposed to ask the 
Government of India to give us the information I believe you desire to 
put in a return which practically explains to us the nature of the mission 
to which Mr Alexander referred 7 

A — I put m the papers on the subject, namely, a despatch from the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State for India, dated 1st Octo- 
ber, 1881, enclosing a report of the interview of Mali Kie Tchong, the 
Secretary to the Imperial Commission at Pekin, witli Major Baring 
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Q — ^In the third parj^aph of Major Baring’s memorandnin of his 
conversation with Mah Kie Tchong, it was stated that he had*no detailed 
proposals to make, but he wished to know in a general way whether, 
m the event of overtures being made by the Chinese Government to Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject of the opium question, the Govern- 
ment of India would be prepared to consider proposals with reference to 
the system under which China is now supplied with opium f under- 
stand that the general notion of the proposal was that the Government 
of India should supply the whole of the opium required by Chma to the 
Chinese Government direct , that the latter should engage on their own 
part to pay a fixed sum for a certain temi of years, say dO, 40 or 50 years, 
and that the* amount to be paid should gradually decrease To that com- 
munication Major Baring stated that he was unable to express any definite 
opinion, without being informed in greatei detail of the precise nature of 
the proposal the Chinese Government desiied to make Then there was a 
good deal of desultory conversation, and Major Baring proceeded to say 
that it would be exceedingly undesirable that anytlnng should be done in 
China which would encourage the growtlf of the smuggling trade, and that 
expenence had proved in all countries that very high duties were sure 
to be accompanied by smuggling Major Banng then went on to 
gay — “ I endeavoured to find out whether the true aim of the Chinese 
Government was leally to suppress the use of opium, or merely to obtain 
a larger revenue than at piesent I could not elicit anything very 
definite on this point Mah Kie Tchoiig explained to me that tliere 
were two parties m China,— one of whom was desirous of stopping the 
growth of the native poppy and deriving as large a revenue as possible 
from the importation of the foreign drug, whilst the other was m favour 
of encouraging the use of the native drug, with a view to rendenng 
China independent of Indian opium The impression, however, he left 
Oft my mind was that the Chinese Government attaches very considerable 
importance to the opium revenue, and are by no means mclmed to aban- 
don it These seem to be the important part, of the communicatidii^ 
between Major Baring a|^ the representative of the Chinese Govern- 
ment Have you any observations to make in that connexion 

A.— I have not 

By Mr Fanshawe — Q — ^Is it within your knowfedge when the 
negotiations t^KSh led to the introduction of an additional article in the 
treaty of Tientsin were begun 

, A — They began in the year following the amval of Mah Kie 

1?cbong-*m the beginning of 1882, 
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3BTld0&oo of So&a Jim S X^tlibridlps^ SC* 9«| 0* 8* X> 

T am General Superintendent of tLe Thagi and^Dacoity Department 
and a Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. In my official career 
of over twenty-five years in India T have soiled iin the Punjab, Bengal 
and Burmah, and during the last twenty months have been engaged in 
putting down oigaiiised enme m Hyderabad and in the Native States of 
Raipootana and Central India In addition to this I have been employed 
on loui Commissions, and while on them ha\o visited nearly all the dis- 
tricts ol Madras, Bombay, Nortli-Wost Pioviiices, and the Central Prov- 
inces I can witli some leasoii claim tliat my cxpenence of India is at 
least a wide one I hai o not made this subiect a special study from a 
medical point ot view, but I have had exceptional opportuniti5s of observ- 
ing the effects of the opium habit on the Natives ot this country My first 
appointment in the service was that of Surgeon ot a Sikh Begiment, and 
since then I have been Superintendent of the large Central Jails of 
Laliore and Bhagulpore, Inspector-General of Prisons in Burmah, 
Samtaiy Commissionei; ot Bengal, and tor fourteen years Inspector- 
General of Prisons in this Province In these various appomtments I 
have had opportunities of observing a very large number of persons who 
. were habitual users of opium 

I first came in contact with men who took opium as a legular stim- 
ulant wlien I was Surgeon of the 15th Sikhs (the Loodiana Begiment) 
The regiment had recently returned from active seivice in China, and 1 
was at first disposed to think that the men might have contracted the 
habit in that country It was not long, however, before I learnt that the 
Cis-Sutle^ Sikhs, from among whom tliis regiment was exclusively recruit- 
ed, were, many ot them, habitual opium-eaters On this point I speak 
from experience gamed by a lesidence m Ferozepoie, Rupar, Kanial, and 
Lahoie In the 15tli Sikhs, iii 1^68, the Native officers and the older 
soldiers appeared to use the dnig more ticely than the younger men A 
lai^ e proportion of the sepoys admitted to hospital bi ought their little 
"Tioxes of opium with them It was never hinted in those days that it was 
a disgraceful thing for a Sikli to take opium, or that a regiment in which 
such a laige proportion of the Native officers and men weie opium-eaters 
had its efficiency in any way iniunously affected by the use of the drug. 
On the contrary, this regiment has always held an honoiiicd place in tho 
army of India, and has perhaps been more frequently 'employed oi^ active 
service than any othei In cantonments the men were j»artu‘ularly well- 
behaved, and on active service, in such campaigns as tliose of Afghanistan 
and the Soudan, they have distinguished themselves by their courage and 
endurance. 
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Ab an expert in Prison administration, I have seen a vast number of 
prisoners who have acquired the opium habit Speaking generally of 
these men from what I saw of them in their prison life, I would say that 
their genfeness and good behaviour compared very favourably with the 
general character of those who had been addicted to alcohol and ganja in 
excess. It was the rule in the pnsons under my control to cut off the 
supply of opium on the pnsoner’s first admission to jail If, in any case, 
it was found necessary to continue the drug as a medicine, the prisoner 
was invariably admitted to hospital, and there treated for the disease from 
which he was suffering In unhealthy jails, like Eungpore and Akyab, 
where the prisoners are received from very malarious tracts of country, 
and where the habit of opmm-eatmg was general among the free popula- 
tion, it was not found possible to enforce the rule of complete prohibition 
on admission, and I have frequently been obhged to sanction the issue of 
opium to all the opium-eaters admitted to these jails to guard against the 
grave risks to life caused by depression from impnsonment combined with 
the depnvation of the stimulant to which these malana-stncken people 
had been accustomed 

As to the therapeutic uses of opium in the treatment of diseases of 
malarious ongin, I can only say that in my expenence the medical officers 
in charge of jails in the more unhealthy districts of Bengal have been 
accustomed to use the vanous preparations of tins drug in very consider- 
able quantities, and I know this to be the case, not only from my personal 
observations in the jail hospitals which I have inspected, but from the 
checking and passing of the indents for medicines required for the treat- 
ment of pnsoners in jails 

Where the opium habit is not complicated by disease we have never 
experienced any difficulty or danger in breaking opium-eaters of this habit 
by a sudden and complete stopping of the drug As a rule, a shght 
tendency to diarrhoea is noticed in these cases, which is easily checked by 
appropnate remedies. In cases where the drug has been used to excess, 
the depnvation causes a certam amount of suSenng, but this does noi ~ 
usually last more than five or six days 

The use of opium even m excess does not in my experience lead to 
any organic constitutional changes, such as those which result from the 
almse of alcohol Even the emaciation and tucked-up appearance of the 
opium drunkard disappears very rapidly after the drug has been 
stopped 

Before I leave the consideration of this question from a pnson point 
of view, I state that it is my deliberate opinion, after an expenence of the 
criminal classes extending over a quarter of a century, that the opium 
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habit m this country is not, to any appreciable extent, the direct cause 
of crime, and that its effect in this direction is not to be compared with the 
recognized evils that result from the abuse of alcohol, both in Englan4 
and in India 

As President of the Factory Commission in 1890, which was appoint- 
ed to enquire into the social condition and well-being of Indian [opera- 
tives, I made a careful enquiry into their mode of life, their iwork, their 
complaints and wishes. Many mill hamls were examined at considerable 
length for this purpose, and we saw thousands of operatives working in the 
mills of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Cawnpore and Calcutta In no single m- 
stance do I remember our attention being drawn by any one to the demor- 
alization of the working classes from the use of ofium It is true we did 
not make any special enquiry in tins direction, but if there had been any 
detenoration of the working power of the mill 1 lands from this cause, we 
should most certainly have seen some indication of it in their appearance 
or power of work, or heard of it from the mill managers and subordmates, 
if not from the operatives themselves 

Dunng the eighteen years I have been the head of a department with 
a large staff of subordinates under me, I cannot recall a single instance m 
which a subordinate was discharged for unfitness due to the excessive use 
of opium I need hardly add that m this period hundreds have been 
discharged for incapacity brought on by the abuse of alcohol. 

In my present appointment, which requires me to visit Hyderabad 
and the Native States of Rajpiitana and Central India, I have had many 
opportunities of discussing this question with well-informed Indian gen- 
tlemen and Durbar officials The debberate conclusion at which I have 
arrived in this matter is that any attempt to interfere with fhe nghts of 
Natives States and the privileges ^f their subjects m regard to the 
growth, sale, or consumption of opium will result in the gravest complica- 
tions and hi serious danger to the stability of the Empire 

r /a* 

By Sir William Roberts — Q — Will you kmdly tell us what is 
the numencal strength of the Indian Medical Service ? 

A —The Indian Medical Seivice to whicli I belong numbers^be- 
tween 443 and 450 European Officers There are a few Iiiffian gentlemen 
in the Service who have been admitted by competition in a tew examixuir 
tions in England ; they number about twelve or fourteen, I am Speaking 
of the whole of India 

Q — What are their grades and duties ? 
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A —Every officer when he comes to India is obhged to serve as 
Surgeon in charge of an Indian Regiment After two years’ service he 
may elect for civil employ as the Civil Surgeon of a distnct ; but al- 
though in ciyil employ he goes throiigli the usual regimental grades 
of Captain, Major, Lieutenant-Colonel, Colonel, Surgeon-Major, General 
The Civil Medical Officers still retain their military r^nk and promotion, 
but they also rise from small stations to larger ones, and the best of 
them are subsequently diafted to the Presidency towns in charge of hos- 
pitals and as Professors in the Medical Colleges 
' Q — What about the Civil Medical Officers in charge of dispen- 
saries ? 

A — They have complete charge of the whole administration of the 
distnct They have charge of all the dispensanes of the district, the 
number of which vary according to the size of the distnct The outly- 
ing districts have to be inspected once, twice, or three times a year , 
the local dispensary at the headquarters they attend every day These 
head quarter distncts are many of them large institutions with a large 
number of beds for in-patients and a very large number of out-patients 
al^o attend daily The majority of these cases are seen by the Assistant 
Surgeon, but the interesting cases are reserved for the Medical Officer 
In the hospital he sees every patient every day, and besides he has a 
large practice among the Native population, and is called in consultation 
in senous cases by pnvate practitioners 

Q — They would come very closely into contact with the Assistant 
Surgeons of the outlying distncts ' 

A— Yes 

Q — He would also be as a rule the Medical Officer of the Jail 7 
A— Yes. 

Q — Do you consider that in their work they would have oppoi- 
tunities of detectmg the effect of the opium habit on the !iealth and 
physique of the people 

A — ^No European would have such opportunities 
Q.— Could they in any way detect the effect of the opium habit on 
thetiharacters and morality of the consumers 7 

A.— They have opportunities of observing tlie inner life of the people 
which veiy few other officers have , therefore they have opportunities of 
forming an opinion on this point. 

Q — With regard to their expenence m jails they would be able to 
detect the connection of opium witli crime ^ 



A. — They are the executive officers as well as the Medical officers of 
jails, m Sfliall jafls, especially 

Q — You have travelled throughout the various provinces of India, 
have you had much converse with the Indian members of the Service on 
this habit ? • 

A — I have only lately been travelling a good deal,f[ have had con- 
versation with all the officeis I have met, and I have also had genera] 
conversations before this on this particular subject 

Q — What impiession have you gathered from these conversa- 
tions 

A — It IS curious liow unanimous they aie as to the fact that opium 
IS not tlie curse it is supposed to be in this country • 

Q — Have you met with exceptions ? 

A — I don’t remembei a single officer who held a different view 
Q —So that this large cl^ss of 450 men so far as you know are 
unanimous on the point ? 

A —Yes 

Q — How IS this staff of Medical officers selected ? 

A — They as a rule have had a European education, but there are 
cei tain otheis who were tiamcd in Medical Colleges heie and went to 
England to compete 

Q — What IS the 4atus of that »Seniee ’ 

A — Tlie competitive cxanniiation tor tlie Indian Medical Service is 
second to no medical service in the world It is qmte apart from their 
pass examination Before you can* compete you have to be a recogmsed 
medical man The qualifications of the candidates are always high, be- 
cause the best men compete for this service It attracts the best men on 
account of the pay and pension attached to the service and the position 
occupied by the officers in this country 

t, Q, — They are supenor to those afforded by the Army or the l^avy ? 

A — ^Yes, certainly 
Q — The competition is a real one 

A — Yes ^ 

Q.— Lobking to the general status of the men who come ta»India, 
would you consider the members ot the Service as the lepresentativetf 
of a high class of medical education 7 

A — Yes, that is my b<»lief, and among the best educated men m 
England, Ireland and Scotland. 
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Q — After they are chosen in this way do they under go any addi- 
tional training in England ? 

A — Yes, they go to Ifetley foi four months , they go through a 
course of ^sanitary science, Mihtaiy Suigery, and tropical diseases Then 
they pass another examination on the subjects taught at Netley and by 
tiie results of t^at examination their position in the service is graded 

Q. — ^Will you say generally from your experience that they are 
well-educated men generally as well as specially, and whether they aie 
men of good social status as regards the piofession 

A — They are well educated gentlemen and occupy a position in 
India in complete equality with othei gentlemen in serving the Govern- 
ment, and therefore they may be said to be of the same class as othei 
gentlemen who form the icst ot the ser\ices in India 

Q — So that they would be highly qualified for detecting the effect 
of the opium habit upon the people 

A. — Certainly, and no pei»ons moie qualified exist in India 
Q — ^And are they men of such ind^endence of character that their 
evidence may be taken to be given without favour, fear or affection 
A. — Certainly 

Q — ^Now as the Assistant Suigeons in cliarge of dispensaries, who 
are mostly educated in India What is their professional status ? 

A — ^They undergo a medical education which in all respects conform 
to the Medical education lequiied foi degrees and diplomas in England 
A native of Calcutta by going tlnough a course of lectures m the Medi- 
cal College here can present himsolf foi examination to most of the 
Universities, and other examining bodic& in Europe The course of 
education is as complete as in England They aie well trained men, and 
a certain proportion of them go to England and take then diplomas 
there. They don’t go through any edtication at home 

Q — I presume that their mtei course with the people in the areas 
in which they serve will be pretty complete ^ 

A — Yes, they are of the middle classes of the people and live with 
them in their villages. 

— ^What IS the opinion of that class of men with regard to this 
matter? 

A.~Mj acquaintance with tliat class of officers is not so large as 
it is With the Europeans, but I think they also will agree that opium is 
not the curse it is supposed to be , that it is very largely used by the 
people m malarial distncts and that they themselves prescribe it largely. 
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Q, — ^Theii they are qualified to give an opinion 
A — They have many opportu'nities of observing even more closely 
than we, the effects of opium 

Q — And that they may be depended upon fiom tlieir independence 
of character ? 

A — Certainly 

Q — By Mr Fanshawe — Can you tell us the number of Assistant 
Surgeons ? 

A — No, there are a certam number m the Goveinment Service 
and a very large nuinbei in pnvate practice 

Q —By Mr Mowbray — Aie tlieie many Europeans in independent 
practice in India ^ '' 

A —In large cities, such as Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and 
among the large Euiopean communities in Assam, Darjeeling and 
Tirhoot there are sevcial independent European practitioners, but m the 
purely native towns there arc not many 

Q —Can you give any idea of'what the niimbei of Emopean practi- 
tioners would be 
, A — It IS difficult to say 

Q —By Mr Fanshawe — I believe Rungpore is an exceptionally 
malarial district May we take that as a well established fact 

A — Yes, if anything is well estabhshed it is the tact that Rungpore 
is a malai lal district 

Q — Can you tell us whether the jail population consists pim- 
cipally of accidental ciiminuU 

A — Chiefly accidental , there are \ery habitual ciimiuals 
Q — Then the jail population of Rungpore fairly represents the 
population of the district ^ ^ 

A — Yes 

^ By Mr Wilson — Q — Can you tell ns how much opium Sikli 
soldiers take 

A — I could not tell you w^hat the dose is in each case 
Q — You said that the Native ofBceis and elderly soldieis are iqpre 
addicted to the habit than tht‘ younger men. 

A — ^Yes 

Q — Do you mean that they take larger doses oi that a larger 
pt'oportion of l^em take opium ? 
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A.-«*I^mean a lai^ger p^portion of them. My remark refenred to 
the propoition of men rather than to the quantity taken. 

Q —You referred to the opportunities you had of discussing the 
question unth European gentlemen m Native States. How long have 
you had 'siicl^ opportunities ? 

A — Only recently Within the la«it tnenty months, since I have 
been in charge of my present appointment which requires me to travel 
all over India 

Q —You adhere to the last poition of your printed statement 

A. — Yes It IS' my confiimod belief that the gnevance would be 
so great and such action so unnecessary that it would shake the confi- 
dence of the people in ^our justice and oni inle 

Q — You told Sir William Kobeits about the niim her of medical 
men m this country Can you say what proportion of them have been 
detached from medical work, as in your case ? 

A.— Very few have been actually detached altogether from Medical 
work as I am One or two have been placed m charge of Government 
Botanical Gardens and one or two in the Mints I think not more 
than twelve or fourteen altogether 

Q — Would that include the Forest Department ^ 

A — As far as I know we have no officers employed in the Foiest 
Department 

Q — Can you tell us what is the object oi policy of the ariangemcnt 
described by Sir William Roberts, of so many of the officers of the 
Medical Service being kept as«Army Surgeons and others having Civil 
practice 

A — I understand it is due to the fact that the Government of 
India are extremely anxious to have a reserve of Medical Officers If a 
War was declared the whole of Ihe Medical Officers m Civil employ 
would have to join the Army and take their share in the campliign The 
Oivd stations would be left in charge of Assistant Surgeons or offlSi 
efficient medical men. 

Q — 'Oo I understand that all the Medical Officers practising in 
Onbmtta would be required to join the Army ? 

* t/ 

A.— Yes, and so would I. 

Q.«— Sy whom are these gentlemen paid now ? 

\ A.-^Siuce the decentralisation of the finances they are paid by the 
,>|?rovmcial Government while m civil employ The Mihtary Department 
lajTB fmr those ih medical charge of Native rogunents. 
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Q — ^Then th« CitiI Department really maintains a staff of gentlemen 
lequired for military contingencies 

A.— Yes. 

Q — By Lord Brassey — You alluded to instances iil which opium 
was used to excess obviously to the detriment of the indivilual concern- 
ed You have not stated whether in your opinion there are cases in 
which persons make use of opium daily with direct benefit to their health 

A — There are such cases, but not having practised my professkin I 
am not in a position to give an opinion ; but from what I know from 
prisoners m jail I know that they have not suffered physically. 

Q — Is it your belief that people who are consumers of opium are 
consumers in moderation ? 

A -*Yes, certainly, such a question never protruded itself upon the 
notice of those who made special enquiries into the social position and well- 
being of opium eateis It does not affect the work or position of those 
who use it moderately 

Q — Then your view is that the majority of opium eaters are moder- 
ate consumers and that in their cases, as far as you had the opportu- 
. nities of judging, it does neither good nor harm 

A —That IS ny opinion * 

Q — As compared witli the use of alcohol in a tropical chmate as far 
as you know the use of opium is less lujunous than the use of alcohol ? 

A — ^Most certainl} 

Q — Do you see any analogy between the use of opium by the popu- 
lation of a tropical climate and the use of alcohol by the inhabitants of 
a climate such as that in England^ 

A — Judging from the fact that large numbers of people in a trop- 
ical chmate take opium as a stimulant without any apparent detnment, 
one woiiy draw an analogy between it here and the use of alcohol in 
iiflolder climates The people take opium here just as people take alcohol 
in a coldei chmate 

BTideaoe of Sir SlTrard Buok. 

By His Highnfess the Mahaiajah of Durbhunga — You think tliatif 
opium cultivation was abolished the ryots could substitute any other jcrops 
in its place 7 

• 

A — I think thib i& a quostion which bhould b(‘ pioperly enquired 
into and which requires \ery careful coii«5Kleration on the *<pot AD tiiat 
I say, T would wish to be taken av< the basis ol inquiry rather than as 



positive evidence on the subject My belief is that opium cultivation is 
best carried on on certain lands and by certain cultivators I must explain 
by saying that the best land, joar excellence^ is land that is fit for market 
garden crops* and cultivated by market gardeners. Now, such lands 
would be wa^d upon such ciops as sugar-cane and wheat, and would 
only be made fit for opium growing and for such crops as I have indicated 
under the term, “garden crops” namely, lieibs, spice*!, tobacco, and such 
like Where the demand for biicli crops i-^ ^nfiicient to enable a market 
to be found foi them, I think they could be substituted foi opium, with- 
out any loss upon the cultivators or landloids But in districts where 
opium IS grown, it is giown upon other lands as well as the land especially 
suited A certain amount of outl 3 ung land is now used for opium, and is 
cultn ati*d by classes wli6 did not oiigmally cultuatc it These men are 
the industrial classes, Kurmis, Ladas and otlnT-^, and even some other 
less industnal classes, to a ccitam extent, have taken it up Upon these 
outlying lands, if they are not fit for gaiden ciops, and aie cultnated by 
otlieis than market gaideiieis, tobacco and market ciops could not be sub- 
stitutcni, but it would be possible to substitute citbei wheat, sugai-cane, 
or potatoes, and ciops of that kind But it is a question which, I think, 
requires inquiiy on tin* spot, whetliei these ciop^, especially sugar-cane 
and potatoes, do not lequiie a very much largei quantity of coarse manure 
than opium For this reason I think most of the ciops could not he sub- 
stituted for opium in what I ijiiay call second-class opium lauds, lying out- 
side the market crop area Thus we have opium land divided into two 
classes first, the market garden class, cultivated by maiked gardeners, 
malhes and others , next, the second-class, which lequires special manuring 
cultivated by the farming class An examination of tlie question as 
to the substitution of other crops for opium must he approached fiom the 
point of view of each of these cla«ises of land and cultivator*! Then, 
again, I would state another fact, that the manuie, both solid and liquid, 
altogetbei foi opium, is not of tlie same class entiiely as the^ manure 
required for potatoes and sugar-cane For opium, it is necessary to have 
solid or liquid farm manure contaming various chemical ingiedients, which 
1 class under the name of nitiates J have an analysis here of the water 
which I have taken from a well, the water of which was considered valua- 
able fcr opium It contains a large quantity of soda and lime, as well as 
mtne. acid and chlorine This water is practically wasted upon 
sugar-cane, winch can be successfully cultivated with a coarse form of 
luanure and with canal water, which is obviously free from those ingredi- 
ents which are required for opium and the other crops I have indicated* 
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Q — For second-class land there is really no discovery of any propef 
substitutes for opium ? 

A — My own view i-s that they cannot be grown because they require 
a veiy much larger amount of manure. # 

Q — Consequently, in these cases, the ryots would be entitled to some 
compensation, not legally, but according to equity 

A — That IS so , I think that the loss, which 1 understand to be 
about fifty laklis, lepiosenting the adAances every year in most of the 
populated tiacts would be a very serious blow to the agricultural popula- 
tion They leceive this money without interest at a time wh^n they want 
it and if they weie depiivcd of it, they would probably have suddenly to 
liavc recourse to the money-lender, to obtain capital at a very much 
liighci interest, and to lultivah' under moic difticult circumstances 

By Sir William Rohert-^ —Penang is one of th(‘ Straits Settle- 
ments 

A — It IS, and theie are tin at Tepang and also in Perak 
By Mr Fanshawe — Q — You have ref ei red to the question whether 
compensation would be necessary to cultivators , can you say whether 
the poppy crop is an exhausting. crop for the soil ? 

A — I sliould make the same answei that I did to the Maharajah of 
Duibhunga, that anything I may say may be taken as the basis of enquiry 
rather than positive evidence on the subject My own impression is that 
it IS not an exhausting crop, m the sense in which sugar-cane, potatoes, and 
other root crops aie It is more like spices grown in a garden. It re- 
quires liigh cultivation but it does not take much out of the soil to any 
depth, and T would take this oppoitunity of noticing, what I did not 
notice just now, that it is very frequently grown in the same area 
as a crop of Indian com Indtan corn precedes opium, and m 
comparmf it with othei crops which may be substituted for it, that 
fact should not be lost sight oi I noticed it was lost sight of m the 
report of the Opiiun Commission of 188d It was lost sight of, or not 
taken into account at all, any moie than that other thing which ought 
to have been taken into account, viz , tlie interest which the cnltivatmrs 
have in being* able to take these advances. T understand that*^ 
Government of those days took into account or into its estimatea tiito 
loss which they suffered by foregoing interest, but in all the calculatkms 
I have seen of the value of the opium crop, that inteiost was never put 
in. These two things, the value of the Indian corn crop and interest^ 
ought to be added. 
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Q — A'^ compared with other crops, such as sugar-cane or tobacco, 
how does opium stand 

A — 111 the case of tobacco giown m Bengal, T believe it cannot be 
grown. In the case of tobacco giown further np-eounti7, it can be 
grown That yeiy fact shows how \eiy earetnl and close investigations 
must lie before any general acceptance can be gi\ on to any answers of 
this kind 

Q — You aie not in a position to gi\e any statistics as to the com- 
puratne value of tin* crops * 

A — L coiisidei that this question one of the most difficult to 
investigate m j;his country, and that no answei can he given by any one 
man on Ins general kiiowkdge T liavT any amount of statistics of sorts 
given me as to the cost of producing this and the ( ost of producing that, 
and the profits, but J consider they are only valuable for the particular 
locality m which they are given, and when you take into consideration 
the large area over which poppy is giovvu, what differences of climate, 
soil, and irrigation there are, it would be veiy dangerous for me or any 
one man, relying on general information, to give a reply to the question. 
It would require very close detailed iiiv<‘stigation by a large number oi 
officials to obtain any a})pioximate inloimation as to the real >alue in cash 
ot any cio]>, and even then it v\on]d be difficult to get a sutisfac^toiy 
answer, because it is veiy difficult to value Liu* l.iboui ol tlie eultivatois 
and then families An opium cult natoi, a market gaideiiei, employs on 
lus held bis wife and all the women ot the liouse, and small cbildren lour 
91 five yeai s old even, and it is uuv diffuult to value then laboui 
Coming to the cultivatoi ot the liigliei elasse-s, he will not allow Ins 
women to enter into his field 01 to lalunii Ta)ok at tin different profits 
made by each class 

Q — Fiom youi knowledge of iNvntliein India, would you anticipate 
any extension of the maikct loi Indian toba((‘o ov<*i any Itiige aicn 

A — This lb also a question veiy difficult to aiisvvei The demand 
witinu fiKlia itself I cannot conceive us likel} to iiu lease to such an 
eiXtent as to admit very largely tobacco as a substitute for opium On 
otlier baud, tobacco grown m Tiihoot, Bungpore, and Purnea goes in 
Britlslf Indian steamers to Burmah and the Straits, and* 1 cannot see 
how far the market might not extend in that direction It would be a 
Igjlkt which would have to be very carefully considered, but it must not 
H liBSiimed that if yon had an area cultivated with opium that the whole 
first-oUss land could be put at once undei tobacco, 
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Q —Could not tli(» aoivago undoi poppy be, perhaps, devoted to 
cereals and cotton 

A — Cotton IS not grown a staple crop between Benares and 

Patna, mid it criuld not, thei*eforo, bo substituted for opium in the opiutii* 
growing tiacts Fuithei west and north-west, cotton is grown upon land 
which would not be given up to opium or root crops, as it is grown upon 
lands of a different quality Therefoie, I do not consider that cotton 
would come in a substitute lor opium at all 

Q — Could the acreage giieu to poppy be given up generally for the 
pioduction of cereals 

A — I don't legaul ceioals as comp<‘titois with opium, except upon 
second-class lands J don’t think ceieals would yay cidtna^is anything 
like what opium does 

Q.— E\eii if the same mea weie biought uiidei wheat, would that 
wheat be aiailable foi e\poit or consumption in this country 

• A — I think it would be mainly toi export , food-grams of the 
country would not be grown npoij that land, except so tai as Indian com 
18 now grown foi local consumption 

Q —You have told ns of advances witliont intciest do lou mean 
to sav that il these adMin<e> were not made llie Go'senimeut would altei 
the piu‘c of opium ' 

A — I laift coiKcnc it would do tiilti\atois who now come 

forwaid to giow opium get a cash adMi nee, a> well as the price which 
they leceive foi the opium 

Q — As legards yoiii watci cofttainmg nitrates, the quantity is 
limited ** 

A — It is limited m a veiy maiked way , it is only in wells which 
are in thickly populated sites or m places winch ha've in foimei years been 
populated, that the paiticnlai ingredients are found There aie in the 
opmm-gr8wing countries of the N -W Proiinces and Oudh a \eiy large 
number of old sites, and it is on these that you find this very i aluable 
watei chiefly. Round these wells, as a nile, you will sec nothing but 
tobacco, opium, and othei high class gaiden crops.^ 

Q.— 1 think you have had se\eral opportunities of studying poppy 
cultivation from personal observation * 

A.— I was settlement oificer m two opium-growing distiict*, Cawn- 
pore and Fumickabod In these paits I saw several opinin fields grow- 
ing in every village , except when I spoke of cottfin, till‘d n*mark applies 
entirely to that part of the N.-W Provinces, 
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Q,-^From the papers before us, it appears that there are 550,000 
cultivators employed Jn the Benares and Patna agencies can you* from 
your expenence say whether the cultivation is voluntary or not 

A.-— 1 was seven yearsi settlement officer m the distncts I have named, 
and no case has ever been brought to mj notice of cultivators bemg 
forced to eutivate against their will I haA e known many anxious to 
cultivate it, knd I have known others who, foi caste reasons object to 
cultivate , but I do not remember that they were evei forced to do so 
There is a certain objection amongst some cl.isses to cultivating opium 
on the score of rolu* ion, ju««t as there is an objection to cult n^ating indi- 
go and root crops There is a religious objection amongst some classes 
against the cultivation of indigo and lootYrops, so there is against opium, 
and that is tjhe only objection I have come acioss 

Q.-— That objectioif would not touch the cultivation of opium under 
compulsion ? 

A, — ^My point is that the only objection \ have ever heard is on the 
score of religious prejudice F have nevei heard of compulsion being 
used. 

By Mr Wilbon — Q — Wlicie were you seven years Settlement 

officer? 

A. — ^At Cawnpore and Fiiiruckabad. opium districts in the North 
Western Provinces 

Q, — How long ago was that 

A — Between 18G6 and 187«‘5 

Q. — Opium used to be giowii iii many parts of India where it is now 
prohibited ? 

A — I know there aie certain districts where opium was grown but 
where it is now restricted. 

Q — In Assam it used to be giowii 

A —I have no information on the subject 

Q. — In th^ North-Western Provinces there are considerabfe tracts 

A —There are tracts. 

Q*— Can you tell us the general grounds on which the present d'ls- 
triots were selected as opium growing distncts while it is prohibited m 
others ? 

'a.— B ecause the districts which were selected were very highly sup- 
phed with the kmd of manure which was required for opium and there- 
{<m with the classes of cultivators who are bcttei able to grow opium 
Wh^Pe you fiud large quantities of these nitrate manures, and where you 
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find thickly populated tracts, there you will find the market gardener class- 
es, who are pat excellence opium cultivators The distncts were I behove 
selected mapily upon these grounds 

Q — In reference to the water, have }ou any analysis of the water 
A — 1 sent up some to the Chemical Examiner in Calcutta, and when 
Dr, Volceker was out here lie had some more made 
Q — Is this analysis befoie yon ? 

A — Yes 1 ha\e not put it in, I have merely got the names of some 
of tlie constituents of the watei, but I can easily put it in 

Q — Do you think that water of that kind is speciaUy prevalent in* 
the chstricts where opium is now grown 

A —It was pievalent in the districts where I have my actual experi- 
ence ^ 

Q — IIa^e you any leason to belio\e it is inoie pievalent in those 
di«5tiicts than in other parts 

A — I think it Vy prevalent to agieat extent in the tracts to which I 
ha\e diawn attention as being highly populated and whose soil was satu- 
lated with the refuse of long pa««t,geneiations 

Q — You ha\e told us iii your last paiagraph of the advantages 
^ of the advances to the (ulti>atois, can you tell us the giounds upon whicli 
they sometimes object . 

A — The only giound which has come under my notice is thal: of 
rehgious prejudice 

Q — Is it within youi knowledge that tlieie has been difficulty? 

A — The Mibjec^t has bet*ii only raised within the last two oi three 
weeks 

Q — I have a letter heie Irora the Government of India dated 19th 
December, 1881, in which it is &aid that vigorous eftorts made by tlie 
Benares opium agent to extend cultifation were an utter failure You are 
not awai»of that 

A— No 

Q — How do you leconcile that with your statement, “poppy growing 
IS an advantage to tlie cultivators ? ” 

A —In the countiy in which I have had expenence theie is a greqi 
deal of laud fit for opium and garden crops , not bnly do they take ta it 
readily as their natural profession, but the cultivators around thelii havib^ 
an example before them find it easy to copy. In those districts Where 
cultivation is of long standing and of old times, or where the practice has 
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not existed they would naturally object to growing it as it requires a pecu- 
liar amount of special skill, , 

Q —This letter which I have read was preceded by a letter from the 
India Office sent liy IjOixI Hartmgton on the lOtli Jniiiiaiy% 

A — iVas not aware of that 

Q — I will lead you a few lines — ‘ Some of the cnltnators do not 
now exhibit the same eagerness for the Government advances as formerly 
That noior came under jour notice $ 

• A —No 

Q — Will voii explain whether tin' qne«itiou of higher lents or taxes 
attaches to the crfjp oi to tlic particulai ])lot of land 

A, — ^The higher le^t primarily to the laud One of the market 
gardens would pay perhaps thirty lupees or fifty rupees moie than the 
ordinary cultivators There is also the chaiacter of the manure applied, 
whether the land would be fit for the crop oi not 

Q — If cultivators who had been in the habit of growing opium, 
ceased to do so, would any alteration be ^made m Ins rent ? 

A —I doubt >ery much whether landlords would reduce rents, and on 
a gredt deal of land T don't think they would be bound to do so, I think 
there is a veiy material amount of land iii winch poppy is now giown, upon 
which» if cultivation was closed, the loss would be so material to the culti- 
vator, that either he eould not pay the same rent as before, or he would 
have to claim under the law to have his lent reduced 

Q — Under what law 

$ 

A.— The Rent Law 

Q. — Can you give us a reference 

A. — I would rather put my opinion as a basis for further enquiry on 
the point I eaimot give you a decwive answei whetliei tlie law courts 
would or would not hold it as sufficient ground, but 1 have oa strong 
opinion that the cultivator should have a claim 

Q.— Have there been any such claims where cultivators have been re- 
fused the Tight to grow opium 

^ —No, I have not known claims, but on the other hnnd, 1 have to 
eay ns n settlement officer I have had to enquire into assessments and 
hmye to look to* the fact of opium cultivation and cotton for bnnging the 
assessment upon tlnxland 

^ — Are there any otlier crops besides these ? 
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A — Uaize, a valuable crop. It can be grown m the same year with 
opium, but tStere are other crops of less value which can be grown in the 
same year, Niell for mstaiice 

Q ...^Supposing opium was not grown, how many other cro^s could be 
grown in the year ? ^ 

A —That depends very much upon what crop was substituted If 
tobacco was substituted in the districts 1 have referred to, Indian com 
could be grown before the tobacco This is not the case with tobacco 
grown in the lower parts of the opium tracts where tobacco is put in the 
ground at the same time as opium 

Q — I have heard it generally said that three crops may be got off 
the land in the yeai ^ 

A —This IS only in very exceptional lands, very exceptional 

Q — Wbuld it be possible on opium land ? 

A —On a very small percentage 

Q — Will you explain the connection between the two maps you have 
put in 

A — One of the great difficulties in this country is to know what to 
do with the surplus population in these tracts Special enquines were 
made as to what could be done, whether there were other tracts to which 
they could emigrate The amount of money, fi\ e millions, which goes 
into their hands eveiy year, enables them to carry on agncultural opera- 
tions with greater ease and facilities Without this they either would 
have to get more capital from money-lenders at a very much higher rate 
of interest and their circumstances would be very much less prosperous, 
or they would never be able to get any capital at all You would thus 
find it very difficult to grow any gram at all 

Q — In the lases I mentioned tjjey did not wish to cultivate opium 
and they do not appreciate the advantages you mention 

A — ^In tins instance I can give no answer, because m those districts 
I have nevei known objections to cultivate being overruled, except upon 
tlie ground ol lehgiuus prejudice 1 ha\e not mentioned the distncts, 
alluded to and have only given evidence in respect to those I mentioned 

Q. — Did yop say that cotton was not giown or could not l>e groiim 
between Benares and Patna '' 

A. — There is a very mfenor kind grown between Benares and Patha 
but it IS not a staple crop , and the cliiiuite is not conducive to gwwing 
It, 
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Q.-^By Mr Haridas —Are you aware that the classes who have 
religious objections to growing opium, grow it occasionally ? 

A. — ^They have come to grow it, both Brahmins and Makurs I shall 
not say to a l|rge, but to a certain extent, in that part of the country 

(J — ^Do they grow the poppy e\ery ^ear or in rotation 

A — I believe in rotation except upon the very best land, where it 
may be grown every year. 

Q. — There are two kinds, 6no giown in the rain-s, and one by 
irrigation'^ 

A — Ndt in my experience I don’t know of any poppy grown in 
the distncts except in ttie season of the cold weathei 

Q. — You do not know whether poppy is groT\n m the lainy sseasoii ? 

A —I do not k^ow, not in the distiiets 1 have woiked in 

STldeiioe of Maharaja GUrUa liTath Eoy Bahadur. 

(1) The opium consuming port* on oi tlie population ot Bengal 
IS not very large Opium is +<iken liero— 

' (] ) in lump or witli watei , 

(2) 01 smoked 

1 have not seen people becoiriinj> luoie mnin>ial by taking opium, nor 
^ have I seen them suffering piiysttally bv usin^ it Opium taken in 
moderate doses, particularly after forty ycai » ot age, i athei benehts than 
injures the constitution « 

Excessive indulgence in opium, like excessive indulgence in other 
things, as always followed by evil eftects. 

2. (a) It is \eiy difficult to get hold of an opuiin-eater who 
iffill admit that lie takes opiufti for infu-mecbcal purposes In fact nmty- 
niue per cent of opium-eaters, whom I met, complained to me df having 
suffered from dysentery, diarrhcea, iheumatisjn', etc , prior to their taking 
the drug 

’ The people of this country do not, as a lulc, detest the people who 
mi opium either foi medical oi non-medical purposes Opiurn-smoking, 
however, is considered somewhat disreputable 

fh (^) ^ P*® people of this Province are not at all wilhng to bear m 
If^hole or m part the cost of prohibitive measures, as consumption of opium 
^ ^ suiall section of the community and does not consit^- 

a Widespread and senous eml, for the removal of which the Society 
t^ver-anxious 
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3 The prohibition of the growth of poppy plants will bnng serious 
losses to landlords and tenants of the opium-producing portions of 
tlie country , and the prohibition of the sale and manufacture of opium^ 
will prove a source ot greatest inconvenience to the consumers of the 
drug and produce senous discontent among them As, therefore the 
number of persons interested in the manufacture and sale^ of opium is 
not very inconsiderable, discontent among them is not at all desirable 
Nor IS the absolute prohibition of the sale and manufacture of opium at 
all possible 

4 The Government has already tin own serious obstacles in the 
way of easy procurabdity of the diug by lestnctmg its sale to particular 
persons, places and time Any further improvement in tl^e regulation 
of opium traffic, unattended with inci eased expenditure would be 
wel( onie 


Pnnted bv 

JosKPH OuLsuAW, for the Methodist Publishing House, Calcutta. 
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The Qogal Gommissioii on Opipi. 


The Cliairinaii •^tatx^J, l>eFore calling: witnecises coiinoctod with 
the China trade, that while the Coiiimissioueis wore pieparcd to lecdive 
their evidence, they were of opinion that the inquiry in i elation to China 
could scarcely be dealt with satisfactonly in Cahutta , and that before 
coming to any conclusions with rofenMico to Cliiua they must obtain 
information eithei by couimunications with (Hiiua, with .the Consnlai 
body and other indopendeut authonties, oi else by a p(*rsonal Visit on 
the part of certain members of the CommissHUj to Singapoie, and pos- 
sibly some of the Treaty Ports m China 

Svldenoe of Ur B. S. Boward. 

I am a meiiibiM oi the him of Messis David Sassoon & Co and 
desiie to give iniormation witU lefeience to tlie trade m opium with 
the Stiaits Settlements Singapore and Penang ttike about 14,000 chests 
of opium annually Vbout 250 chests monthly are consumed locally, 
the rest being eK])oited to tln^ Native States, the Malay Peninsula 
and China To Hongkong, about 26,000 chests arc expoited annually 
Dunng my stay of tliiiteen yeai', in China, T came m contact with the 
Chinese belonging to the bettei classes, viz, inei chants, mandaiiiis, etc, 
and 1 have nevei found them to be the worse foi indulging in the drug 
Oil the contrary, they always shoved great aptitude for work after 
a smoke 

By Mr Wilson — ^My firm is one of th(» principal opium shippers 
111 China. I resided m Shanghai, Tientsin, and Ningpo, and T visited 
Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, and Hongkong T nevei heard of any objec- 
tion to t^c trade in China 

By Mr Fanshawc — f ha\e been brouglit into personal contact 
with Chinese of th^‘ better classes Opium-sinokmg is rc»garded by them 
only as a pleasure My firm do hubiiicss m othei goods besides opium 

aiTldaiioe of lb. Shraffor. 

By the Chairman — I belong to the firm lot Mes^is Gmdheifg 
Brothers. Dunng the past five years 1 have frequently visited ^the 
Straits, Cochin-China, Siam, and once Honkong and Batavia ' 1 UaVe 
mixed very freely amongst the Chinese, but I cannot recall i Single 
instance of having come across a Chinmnau that was incapacitated 
smoking opium On these visits to and iiom the Stiait*^, the 
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I travelled l>j never carried less than 800 to 400 Chinese deck passengers 
between Penang and Singapore, sometimes as many as SOO to 600, 
mostly coolies 1 observed opium smoking to be almost universal 
amongst them, and have often watched them smoking, but never noticed 
it to produce any bad effects on them Tn oiu Singapore office, we employ 
Chinese cleiks and a Chinese cashier Our cashier, who is an old man, 
told me tliat he smokes opium regularly I ha\e never noticed him to 
be indolent : he is a very shrewd man and lias been in our employ ovci 
four years Like all other of the better class Chinese that I have met, 
this man is intelligent, cheerful, and hright-witted 1 have frequently 
visited tho^ Chmese mcrchanth with whom wo do business in Smgapore 
and all tlie othei pa];^s 1 have been to Some of them are fine muscular 
men, although known to me to be habitual opium-smokers I have 
sometimes been called into their pnvatc rooms, where I have seeit them 
smoking opium, reclining on an easy chair I never noticed them un- 
able to discuss fiecly on the subject of niv iisit and express their views 
in a clear and busmess-like way En oiii godowns we employ a number 
of Chinese coolies , the^e aie very illiteiate men, but I have never known 
jthem to make an orroi by delivering the wrong goods out of any warehouse 
These men are known to mi* to be regular opmm-smokers I have never* 
found them indolent , in tact tlie) much prefei to do thoir work by 
contract, winch, through their industry, gives them a far bettei return 
Physically, these men aic not as a rule well de\ eloped, but I have often 
been surpnsed at their carrying power 1 have noticed two such men 
cany a bale of goods weigluug from 1000 to 1200 lbs All Chinese 
handicraftsmen are said to smoke ^)pium regulaily after their day^s work , 
of such men I have seen a good deal, and have no liesitation in saying 
6f them, that they are by far moie practical and bettei men at their 
work than any others tliat I have u^et outside of Europe 

Opium IS contraband into Java , the countiy’s requirements, about 
700 chests a year, aie imported by the Goveriiirient direct from Calcutta 
atid supplied to any opium tanner who pays the Government a royalty'" 
for the right to maniitacture and retail it The excise arrangements in 
Siam since the beginiimg of this year are similar to those at Smgapore. 
The opium farmer pays a royalty for the right to manuffM^ture and retail 
opumu Nobody but the opium farmer has a nght to import ^pium 
into SiflAi The consumption in Cochin-China and Tonqum is 2,300 
to 2,500 chests a year, which is imported direct from Calcutta the 
'government manufacture it themselves and pack it in small q^uantiiies 
' iPeady for use, which they &eU at a fixed price to consumerja 
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By Mr .Wilson — Q — ^W'hat do you mean by saying that opn:^ , 
IS contraband into ifava and into Cochin China ? 

A— The importation is prohibited except by the Goyemment. 
Only, the Government have a right to import opmm 

Q — What do you mean by the phia^^e, ‘ the right to manufacture” 
what IS the manufacture 

A — The opium as it is exported from heie, is not in the state or 
condition in 'which it is consumed in the places that I have visited It 
goes through the process of manufacture t-o make it ready for 
smoking. 

By Mr, Fanshawc — The Chinese of the betted classes regard opium 
smoking as a luxury, from what I have heard from them Our firm exports 
opium, and we aic contractors for the French Government, but that is only 
a small branch of our business 

BTlde&oe of Mr A S. J Atoaliam. 

By the Chairman — I am a member of the firm of Messrs A. E J. 
Abraham & Co We sliip opium and do a little business in gunny bags, and 
a little in jute Befoie the latification of the Cheefoo convention, opmm 
used to be stored in bond and had to pay a duty of thirty taels per picul on 
being landed, and nothing more Since the ratification of the Cheefoo con- 
vention the sum of eighty taels has been added as likin dues, bringing up 
the whole amount to 110 taels I have lesided ten years in China, at 
Slianghai to Hankow 

I came in contact with men who snfbked opium , I saw them nearly 
every day that I was there, but I did not see that it did them any injury, 
or that they showed in any way that they were habitual smokers I have 
seen rickshaw coolies, coolies that carry opium, and coolies that land goods, 
men of all sorts, and my own house servants who smoked opium, but I 
did not see^that they suffered in any way The Chinese do not believe 
^ that England is forcing them against their will to accept the traffic m 
opttim.' ‘ They laugh at the idea I do not think that justice was done to 
India tn rati^n^ the Cheefoo Convention China was given a right to 
collcot a duty which was not recognised till then as a legitimate man- , 
time dtniy. The "word “ likin” means that the tax was levied foi a specml 
pui^oae I believe that it was raised with the purpose of payiug^for 
supjpi^sion of tW Taeping rebellion. It was not a tax that coirid^ 
le^d oh {dKigners It was not a tax recognised by the Euiopean 
It #as k tax lived by the Local Governments on Chinese subjects and each 
protmee^had its own likin dues. If the opium weie shifted from one 
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proviaca to another, it had to pay double likm dues, but as it is, the 
ratffk^idjbn of that treaty legalizes this duty, and the opium is Handicapped 
in such a manner, that no foreigner can land it even in godowns without 
heavy duty of 110 taels per picul If the opium is burnt or 
destroyed by sinking the boats, he is not only liable to pay the full 
amount the duty and likm, but another dnt} is added os a peualt} 

By Mr Wilson — Q — What class of Chinese had you any conver- 
sation with, to justify yoiii statenu'iit that tlie [Kipidui belief that England 
forced opium on China is not credited by the Chinese themselves ? 

A. — Opium merchants and Chinese in general I cannot mention 
the exact clajs of men I have come acioss , but I have had conversations 
wifh different classes of Cluiiese on the subject, who poohpoohed this 
jd^a They were intelligent men Tlie masses, as distinct from the 
classes, have no idea about these things 1 consider that the Chinese 
Government is at the present time under no obligation to England to 
admit opium They might it they pleased impose a prohibitive 


atidoaoe Of Mr. E. AC Oohea. 

the Chairman — I am a member of the firm of Messrs David 
Salssobn & Co and Honorary Presidency Magistrate 1 have been m 
Bin^a^ore one year on tJie firm’s business and 1 1 elided in Shanghai six years, 
and four years in Newcliwaiig a poit lu Maiidmiia 1 have seen many 
agOd Chinese who have been in the habit oi sinokmg opium, and it lu^s 
done them no harm Oui own C’Jiniese servants smoke and I have seen 
it iti Chinese merchants’ houses 1 used to see them smoking the ojnum» 
and^thfen they would tratisact their business 1 have no leasou tp think 
thatj6piilm produces any bad effect With regard to laborer^, I myself 
had sotirc experience in Newcliwang, The river gets fiozeii tbere’^ foj 
thrfee or four tnoiiths, that thefe is no navigation We have to send 
ouMiillliets by couiieis on a veiy long '(ourney, ami it takes days tp^refwh 
cerfttrt places Tlie only person who can take l3iis journey is a Chmapijm 
’'who sfaiokes opium because the weathei is so veiy cold, sometimes ‘ 

or'digliWn below zero In niy opmion it is the opium which seryes hi m, 
as i Mhnuliiht It is not only the case with ‘ » 

as as tukles smoking opium, and I have 
Soldlei^ alstt ^sed to come to the merchaulis’ 

1 ii^Veif saw ahy vice in them during my ien years in ^mna. i never 
.b|p<ftlslon td a servant oh account of opium, nor hay^ f^ea^ 

Chinkman <ih|hmitting any offence under the u^ueni^e ' 


men, put J naye se^n fpx^es 
houses |Bmo^ 
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By Mr Fansliawe — 1 think about 300 or 400 chests a month m 
shipped from Singapore to China, a good proportion in Chinese boats, la 
order to a\oid the heavy duty levied lu China, they try to smuggle m 
lu Chinese boats, risking their hfe and property sunply t^ avoid the 
hea\y duty Opium is more easily smuggled out of Chinese ships 
tliat it woiHd be out of English ships, because English ships go 
direct to Hongkong, and they keep a register of all the opium land- 
ed there , while the Chinese can go here and there Opium is a 
harmless drug if taken moderately, and I do not ^(‘o why the Government 
should do away with its monopoly without a just caii'se , an^ change in tlie 
piesent system of manufacturing will raise suspicion jn the minds of tiie 
Chinese, and they wdl be univdling to deal in Bengal opiuifi as they do 
now-a-days The effect of any change will be les-^^ousumption in China, 
to the loss of all concerned m the opium trade in India, Government in- 
cluded Moially, Government will be held lesponsible for the loss of this 
trade to its subjects In my opinion it is the duty of the Government of 
India to give its support to the opium tiade, and sustain it in the mterests 
of the country 1 may add that" by stopping the supply from India 
Peisia will take the lead Tlieie have been already 10,000 chests of 
.Persian opium lieely impoited into China, and if we stop shipping opium, 
Persia will take the lead Theie will aKo be an increase iii the cultivation 
of the poppy lu China So that no good will be done to the Chinese by 
our stopping it 

STlleaoe of five Ohlnamoa, 

Tlic following were called in and e\ammed llirougli an mterpicter . 
Messrs Lin Sin Khoon, lyak, Eup Al)e, Pm Yen, and Assowie, one of 
them was a book-keepei employed by Messrs Eiig, Hong, & Co., anothei 
employed by a firm oi boot and shoe makers , another a Doctor of 
medicine , another a Piofessor of Chyiese , and another a priest of the 
Chinese Chuixli m Calcutta • 

By tUb Clmirmaii — The spokesman, Mi Pm Yen, Chinese Doctoi , 
said iliai some C^esc ube opium ab medicine and some smoko it, and for 
aoifid diseases it is Tciy good Smoking was not liarmful to the Chinese 
gehbrallj#; It was veiy good for some sick persons. If any man took 
tocf iSiifich, it did him harm. 

By Mr Wilson —I practise medicme in Canton 1 came to seo 
sonM lmt{6!n^ Ur'Citl^utta. * I do hoi smoke myself, I do not require it, 

nfi«hi«Sfck,'riwonMbeTerygb{)d 

^ & t'^ly 'tSd'^ter. Faudhawe, Mr Eup Ate said that he had[ 
forWftbn yearbl 'He be^an it beiore^ Ke yas^sick, Opium-8ii^kfi& is' 

bijM, j#} m .1 r , . — . ) luirTemrvr 



I not hke brandy. Opium does not make them drunk, brupdy ‘does. 
^ Ohihamen do not regard opium-poking as good or bad* 

In ^ply to Mr Wilson, the same witness stated that he was a teach* 
t er of Chinest; in China, he had been fire or six years in Calcutta, and was 
with the Amball as interpreter He knew Hindustani as well as Chinese. 
STiaenoo of iU. Smn ace&ro, 0. B. 

By the Chairman — I was formerly Inspector-General ol Police in 
Bengal, after that Commissioner in Bont^al, and finally Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police in London , and T am now engaged m this country as a 
missionaiy. All the remarks I should like to make refer only to Lower 
Bengal. I refer to that province, because all my service was there, and 
I have special means of being acquainted with the circumstances of the 
people. With the other provinces, I have only a second-hand acquaint- 
ance. I wrote a pamphlet on the subject m answer to various questions 
that were put to me, as to the opium trade generally being an obstacle to 
missionaries It is with reference to that point alone that any facts which 
I have acquired in my experience are to lye apphed I do not wish to give 
an opinion, but merely to state facts which I know to be applicable to 
missionaiy operations in Lower Bengal alone As I have stated m my 
pamphlet, so far as I am aware, the cultivation of opium and the 
connection of Government with opium form no obstacle whatever to 
nussiodary operations in Lowei Bengal 1 base that statement upon my 
previous experience With reference to the people at laige, the gieat 
majonty of the people know nothing wliatovei about the cultivation of 
opium, or the connection of the , Government with the opium trade in 
China, — absolutely nothing You may go miles and miles, for days and 
days, and ask the people in the villages and they know nothing whatever 
alHiut opium, or the Government connection with it. 

The witness lead the following extracts from his pamphlet Tlie 
income realized by the Government of Lower Bengal from the qonsump- 
]jtion of opium by the inhabitants of tlie ProMuce is abou^ixteen lakhs of 
rupees (excluding license fees), or say roughly about £^0,000— includ - 1 
itig license fees it will be about £140,000— surely no Very large anm to 
be made from the indulgence in a particular drug by about seventy 
iniUiens of the population of a Province 

** Turing now to the actual amount of opium consumed by the in- 
1i4lntants of LoW Bengal, the figures are as follows —In the whole 
province containing a population of above seventy millions, the total 
CMiumption of opium, accoiding ify the latest figures published, is about 
li9MPmaunds (of 82 lb ^vwdupois that is^to say, the annuaT amount 
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of opitun consifi^ed per hfad is about sixteau grains^ Of »tbi8 som^at 
more tbaif a fifth is consumed in Galcatta alone, leaving about 
mannds, or about fourteen grains per anum per head, as the total quantity 
of the drug consumed by the remaining sixty-mne millions of.the inhahit- 
apts of Lower Bengal, There is, moreover, no reason to l^pheve that ^e 
consumption of the drug is increasing, while the facilities for indulging 4n 
opium in its pernicious forms are being steadily restricted by reduction of 
the number of shops for opium smokmg Dunng the last ten yefurs tihe 
amount of opium consumed has notmcreased beyond the rate of growth of 
the population of the districts m Lower Bengal, in which it is chmi9y 
used , and the number of licences for opium-smoking shops stands as 
below : — 


“Average number of licenses for opium-smoking shops from 

1885 to 1890 .. .468 

Number of such licenses in 1890-91 ... 890 

„ „ 1889-90 . 435 

„ 1888-89 .. 454 

„ „ 188?-88 454 

I should mention that the estimate of seventy miUions for the popn- 
• lation was based on the figures I had access to at that time According 
to the last census it would be considerably more. 

I gave some statistics showing the consumption of opium ^ divi- 
sions. Again I must say witli regard to the population that the 
estimates are denved from the figures I then had access to .— 


Division. Population. 

Burdwan 7^ millions* 

Presidency (includ- ^ „ 

mg Calcutta) / 


Annual Oonsamption. 
826 mannds. 
653 „ 


rrosiaency ynciua- ^ » uoo „ 

mg Calcutta) / 

Bajsliahye 8 „ ^ 210 „ 

llacca . 9 „ • . 99 „ 

CBittagoug 4 „ ... 58 „ 

Patna ... 15^ „ 97 „ 

Bhagulporc 8^ „ 151 „ 

Onssa . 4 „ . 298 „ 

ChotoNagpore 52 

Consumption, therefore, is comparatively large in the C{iipitsl» 
Calcutta ; m the Bural Divisions it is liighest m Onssa, least m 
incoi^aiderable in !D»cca, Chota Nogpnr, Chittagong, and Bhagnlpctre.” 

I was Inspector-General of Pohee for five years, and the S!]i]t>|9ct of 
the cause of crime was a mattei ol &i)ecial attention on my part. The 
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of the senotts cnnies of Bengal passed under my reTiew > 1 also 
inspeeted distncts, not from my office, but by going to them, and mbcing 
amongat the people at the yanous police stations and heanng all that 
had to be caid upon the subject, and the conclusion which I came to fr(9m 
wide expenerce was that so far as regards cnme opium has no perceptible 
influence in causing it So far as figures go, it w^d appear that -where 
most opium is consumed you have a very^lftgeOTaount of crime. I 
instance the case of Onssa, where most of the opium outside Calcutta is 
consumed, and there the crime is trifling , there is hardly any such thing 
as serious crime in Onssa Tt was always the province, qua police, that 
we thought was the least important, and there yon have the most opium 
consumed. ^ 

In the Patna Division where the gicatcst amount of opium i<|4w&fe 
you have a very consideiable amount oi ciime There is no doubt ^at 
the most impoitant and seiions ciinic is in the districts in Eastern 
Bengal, such as Jessore, Dacca, Bakurguiij, Tippeiali and Mymensmgh 

In the Patna Division where is a small consumption of opium 
there is more turbulence and disorder than in Orissa , but they are not 
ncaily so turbulent as in the Eastern pait ot Bengal In the distnct of 
Gya you have a large amount ot ciime against property There is very, 
little consumption of opium m Eastern Bengal, the average is about five 
or seven grams per head of the population 

The opium habit has practically no effect whatever on tlie village life 
of Lower Bengal The amount consumed m the villages is a mere tnfle 
The frequenters of opium dens ara idle, useless fellows, not particularly 
or necessanly cnmmal, but people who have taker to the habit, and who 
consume opium no doubt in many instances to excess These are the 
people upon whom it has a very bad effect , but the general frequenters 
of opium dens — by which I mean opium smoking shops as distinct from 
selling shops, are lazy, idle, useless fellows ot all classes , sometimes 
of the better classes, but generally of a lower class. The people who 
smoke opium are d(»cidedly of alowei clahs than those who eat it They 
go to the madal shops, or where there is any chandu^ to the chandu 
shops, but the notion ot these opium shops being places where the police 
e&n find out clues ot cnme is a pure myth You do not find clues of 
crime in ti^IaL shops It has been stated that just as you would go to 
the paWbroker m London to find out cnme, you would go to a madak 
diop here to find out cnme But you do not go to the pawnbroker 
London for that purpose , no professional thief ever goes near a pawn- 
looker He has Ills own ** fences ” who get nd of all the property he 
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has, .and he never goes near the pawnbroker. In the same way the polfee 
do not go* to thema<2a^ shops to hnd out clues to crime They may' 
find bad characters frequenting the madal shop sometimes , but they do 
not go there to find out clues to cnme. t 

i have been for many years a member of the corresponding committee 
of the Church Missionary Society, and 1 have come across a good many 
missionanes in that connection, since 1 have been here at work. I haire 
come across many more, but 1 do not recall any missionary to whom I 
spoke about his missionary work who ever suggested that the opium 
trade and the Government connection with it in Lower Bengal formed 
any obstacle to his woik Since I came here 1 have made a pohit of 
asking all the missionanes whom I liave come acvos^ especially in the 
Distnct of Nuddea (a distnct that has been held by the Church Mission- 
ary Society upwards of sixty years), and not one of these missionanes 
have ever experienced any obstacles in lus missionary work on account of 
the opium traffic and its results 1 have talked with missionanes in 
other districts in the same way, snd I have not as yet come across any 
missionary who has expressed an opinion that the opium trade did form 
an obstacle, or who could show me any facts which warrant any such 
*opinion, supposing he had expressed it There was one exception. 
In one of the districts I met one of the zenana ladies engaged m 
missionary work When 1 had talked to^ her and asked her about 
the difficulties she had met with, and the progress she was making, 
she wound up by saying ^^Theii, Mi Mumo, there is this dreadful 
opium trade/’ I thought 1 was going (o hear some facts, and said to 
her, **what do you mean exactly , have you many shops in this place V 
She leplied, “ Well, I do not know, because of course, we never go there." 

Do you mean," I said, **that you have seen much evilresultmg from 
the presence of those shops wheic yous are stationed ?" She then said 
“ Well, it^you put it in that way, I have not," 1 asked '‘do the Natives 
talk about it and say that it is an obstacle to your mission'^" “No," she 
rephed “ I cannot say that they do ” “ What exactly do you mean , how 

is it that you find opium an obstacle to your missionaiy work ?” “ Well, 
Mr. Mnnro" ahe said “ the trade must be bad " I said “ That is not 
what I want \ want to know how the trade is bad and how it is prejodir 
cially affecting your mission woik ?” and she had nothing whatever to say« 
She had simply formed an opinion that the Uade must be bad*and aho 
fitted m the facts to support that tlieory That is an opinion that I have 
often found expressed at home in a &imilai ^\ay, That is) my e^pedeui/e 
with refeience to uussionaiies. As a uubSiouaiy myseli, lu my oWtt expe- 
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rience going nmongst the viDage distncts where I am perfectly well known, 
and when the people would not have the slightest hesitation m talking to 
me, I have never heard an adverse opinion in legard to opium expressed. 
My danghter has been itineiating during the last year m the villages in 
the north of®Kiishnagliiu District and neithci m the zenanas nor any- 
where else, have the women oi the men ever expressed the opinion that 
opium was in any way an obstacle to missionaries I say that especially 
about zenanas So far as my daughter is conceined and other ladies that 
1 have met with, who have visited zenanas, there is not one of them who <* 
can tell me anything about the horrors oi the opium trade m the zenanas 
And that believe is the experience up to date of the Secretary of the 
Anti-Opium Society (Mr Alexandei has so stated — ^that hitherto he 
has not been able to get any ladies to come forward and give evidence as 
to the evils which they saw in the zeiiana*!) That is precisely my expen- 
se so far as I hear Of couise I have not visited a zenana, but that 
18 undoubtedly the expenence of my daughter and other ladies of the 
Zenana Mission with whom I have talked on the subject in more than one 
dii^ct 

1 do not think the regulation which has been lecently issued forbid- 
ding the smoking of opium lu licensed places, likely to have a beneficial 
result 1 base my opinion upon what 1 liavi seen iii «i similar case m 
London with reference to ^the closing oi public houses after half-past 
twelve They used to be open all night 1'hen 1 think m 1875 they 
were closed after hall-past twelve, and llu* lesult of that-closing has 
been an enormou^i increase in ainliccii'^ed workmen^ clubs, and the 
evil they have done ill Loudon is iiicalculable Tt is lieait-bi caking to 
see the evil which tlie establishment oJ tlni^e clubs, especially in the north, 
in Hoxton and other places, ha& caused in Loudon The lucicasc of 
those clubs IS distinctly attributable to the clohiiig of public liouses I do 
not say it was a good thing to keep the public liouscs open all,jiiight, but 
I say that the means taken to dimmish the evil liav c led to a far worse 
evil — namely, the bringing into existence oi tliose unlicensed workmen’s 
iwnokmg clubs The same thing, T anticipate, will happen when you drive 
owt the characters who frequent tlie smoking dens , you will find 
will be smoking in clubs oi unlicensed premises or in their 
families, which will be far worse As a matter of fact, I saw it stated in 
some of the papers that since the order for closing the shops has been 
^ earned out ui Bombay, resort has been had to the establishment of clubs, 
and that naturally the Government has failed in prosecuting the owners 
^ those dnbs^ On that account I thmk that in dnving away those evils 
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— admitting, far tlia sake of argument, that the smcAing is an evil — and 
bringing it into unlicensed premises o\er which the police have no control, 
and especially introducing it into familes, will have a disastrous effect I 
am bound to say that there is much more evil done to India ^by alcohol 
than by the consumption of opium, and I think there is v#ry much more 
evil done by the consumption of ganja^ which is absolutely pernicious so 
far as my experience goes, than is caused by the consumption of opium, I 
note that specially It is grown in the district of Rajshaye, and I belzeva 
that the Commissioners heard evidence of the evils done in that district 
by the consumption of opium , but I did not hear a single complamt as to 
the evils that occuired from gan^a^ in the distnct of Rajshaye m which 
gmja is grown It is one of the distncts iii which jt is giown, and mthat 
district and in many other districts, and in connection with crime general- 
ly, if I were asked my opinion about tlie connection of gaifija with crime I 
should say that it liad a district oflect upon crime , and especially it 
leads as is shewn by hgiiies, to a decided increase in insanity The pro- 
portion of lunatics admitted ni tlie asylums suffering from ganja is very 
large 1 can giv(' no opinion bow it can be done, but if restnctive 
measures could be introduced in any way, I think they would be a decided 
benefit to the country, and a Nory much gi cater benefit than any attempt 
to restrict opium, winch, so far a^ my experience goes in no way affects 
Lower Bengal pre]udicially 

By Mr Wilson — Q — You lefei to a momoiial presented to the 
Secretary of State Have you that memorial 

A — I have not the memorial heri; 

* Q — Tlien in the lemarks you aie making you are answering some- 
thing we have not betoie us 

A — I did not put the memona^in , I was not asked to do so 

Q your pamphlet you ha\e giTeii us some hgures^about the in- 
come trom the consumption of opium, sixteen lakhs of rupees 

A — Those were figures for 1890-01 or 1891-92 

Q — The figures brought before us by Mr Gupta for 1890-91 show 

twenty-one and a half lakhs ? 

• * ^ 

A — Then I will modify it to that extent I think it was sixteen 

lakhs without the license fees • 

Q — Are you aware. that the duty and the license fees together now 
amount to twenty-seven and a halt lakhs 

A — ^No, I am not aware of it, but I accept your statement. 
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Q.— You do not a^ree with tho idea that the mn^ak and chmdu 
Rhops correspond with the ])a\vubrokers shops in Loudon 
A,— Not at all 

Q — Bo you know that that was put forward in an official paper by 
Mr. Gupta on*behalf of the Government Excise Department ? 

A — I do not know in what capacity I entirely disap:ree with it 
from my knowledge of the police here and the police in London, and 1 
think if you asked him lie would admit that it is wrong 

Q — I asked him two or three days ago, and he adhered to it 
A — He certainly doe** not know about the pawnbroker m London 
as I do, and *I do not think he knowR so nuich of the police in Bengal as 
I do I was a Magistrate for many years and took a special interest in 
the criminal classes, and I was Inspector-General of police for five years 
Mr. Gupta, so far as 1 know, neier liad anything to do with the police 
in Bengal except for a time when he waR a Magistrate 

Q — You gave us a case of a zenana lady who did not know anything 
about it You reaUy do not attach any impoitance to that incident 

A.— None She had no facts, and the other zenana ladies told me 

that they saw nothing In fact, they have notliing to see or to tell about « 
the evils of opium in the zenanas, and they have never found “it an 
obstacle to their mission woik lu the zenanas 

Q.— In reference to many strong things that have been said by 
missionaries in connection with the opium question, ir it not a fact that 
they relate largely to China 

A. — Quite so , I am only speaking of Lower Bengal # 

Q — Is it not a fact that the strongest expressions used by mission 
anes m regard to opium refer solely to China 

A. — Pnncipally to China . Jbut India is also included 
Q — I notice that in your papei eight or ten times you ^iiote the 
^rase “burning moral conviction” in inverted commas Would you like 
to say anything as to why you quoted that phrase, apparently in dension 
A. — Not m derision I saw it in an article in the Spectator, and 
it statick me as very appropnate to the way in which in some quarters, tlie 
opisun discussion was being conducted A great many, no^ doubt, estim- 
able men are firmly convinced and have burning convictions about the evil 
caused by opium without knowing very much about it, and they allow 
their burning moral convictions to overcome their discretion, their regard 
Icur facts, and their Christian chanty, because they absolutely denounce 
:^^4l^|ei7body who, whetlier be has bad expenence or not, disagrees with them 
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. Q — And yon thought it worth while to put it beforeMis m inverted 
oomina«» ten time‘s ? 

A — I thought that wa*^ the loot of the whole things — burning 
convictions without discretion, or regard foi facts • 

By Mr Fnnshawe — With legaid to the Patna division where 
the poppy 13 largely cultivated, I admit thpt it is a common belief that a 
certain amount ol opium is kept back by the cultivators and that my view 
must be qualified by that consideration 

Q — I understood you to express an opinion as to the danger of 
generalising in India from the expenenc*' oi one province or even of one 
district , 

A — That ceitaiiily is what 1 liave always felaj and that is one reason 
why I confiiied my remarks to i piovmce about whicli 1 know something 
The circumstances of Lower rtengal are m no respect the same as, we will 
say, of the Punjab, or Buima, or Madras The ciicumstances of different 
districts even in Lower Bengal are all different I can instance that very 
- well m reference to two districts— ^uddea on the one side, and Jessore 
on the other If you attempt to ( ari} out tlio same policy in those two 
^ districts you will surely fail , the circumstances of the i yots in one are 
qui e different from the circumstances of the lyots m the other Having 
been in Jessore 1 went to Nucldea, and il 1 had carried out the same 
policy there, as T had in Jessoie, foi example, in times ot famine, 1 should 
have failed absolutely That shows how, even in given provinces, the 
circumstances of each district are often very diffeient Tiie circumstances 
of Behar, for example, are totally different from the ciicumstances of 
Onssa and Lowei Bengal , tin people are ol different races And d 
fortiori if yon extend the genera I l^atlon from distiicts to provinces the 
argument will have greatei force 

Q — With regard to the closAg^f licensed smoking shops yoni 
view is cl«ir, is it not, that the wiser policy would be to keep them open 
because the people visiting them would be subject to pohee control 
A — Yes. 

Q — Though you do not say tliat bad characters necessarily go there, 
you think that idle men do congregate there, and tliat the wiser policy 
would be to kee*p them open because they would be under direct pdhee 
conlarol, that is your view ? , 

A — Yes, just in the ^ame way as it is better that public lioiifies 
should be under police control m London than that gambling cluba into 
which no poheeman can enter should be established 
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By the Ch.iirmdn — 1 was formerly a Member of the ’’Legislatwe 
Council of the Viceioy, I arrived m India in December, 18 54-, or thirty- 
nine yeai s ago Roughly speaking, of that time I spent two years in the 
Gorakhpore di^^tnct as assistant in a zemuidan, two years in Calcutta in 
a merchant’s office, eleven as an indigo-planter in Chumparun, 
twenty-two in charge of the Bettiah Estates (^in Chumparun, in Tirhoot, 
m Sarun, and in Goiakhpore), and two jears in England Opium is 
largely given to children and used by people who live in malarious 
districts There is a geneial consumption of it by the non-agncultural 
portion of the community I have not obseived that the consumption 
of opium lias cause^ any serious moral or physical injury It is 

pnnci pally used as a medicine or in the nature of medicine Some 

people who have come to us fioin the North-West having once taken 
to opium cannot throw it off They take it as a stimulant To prohi- 
bit the use of opium for othei than medical purposes would, I believe 
be impossible To attempt it \NOuld be an e\ceedingly unpopular inter- 
ference with the* personal habits of the* population, and would lead to 

smuggling from neighbouring States, <.*^pollally Nepal Our Govern- 

ment is a strong Government, and poppy a cn>p easily seen and detect- 
ed where grown , the cultivation could of eoiirso be prohibited in British 
territory and stopped, but the growth could not be stopped just outside 
our frontiers If the Government piohibit the cultivation in the pro- 
vince, the cultivation m Ne[)al will be largely increased and opium smug- 
gled into the province, intead of through it To prevent smuggling 
from Almora to Jalpaigon I look upon as an impossible feat The 
only change I would recommend in the public* interest is the suppression 
of smoking dens, and in the interest of the cultivators, that the Govern- 
ment should be more hberal to thgra in bad seasons and know their 
own minds better regarding thfK’area they wish to put undei poppy culti- 
vation. At present aRer a good season the Goveinment try t5 decrease 
the area and strain every nerve to increase it after a bad one, whereas 
the cultivators’ wishes run the othei way, the cultivators wish to increase 
aftef a favourable season and to try other crops after an unfavourable 
one. It IS for the interest of every class that the poppy cultivation should 
be ^retained to the interest of the tax-payer, the merchant, the land- 
holder and cultivator To the tax-payer and merchant ipsomuch 
, that the loss of revenue to the Government would have to be supphed 
^1jy direct taxation or by duties levied on otfier goods To the land 
^holders as it enables their tenants to meet their rents To the culti- 
it IS profitable in many ways, — first, the pnee paid by Government 
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IS a fair one and an average yield per acre pays a fair profit on cost 
cultivation f there are often gieat pnzes, that is to say, the profita 
are often extraordinanly large, the work or labour to be bestowed on it 
IS light, all members of the family can take part in it, the cultivator is 
sure of bis market, he is assured of being able to dispose of his produce, 
he receives comparatively large sums in advances without; interest, the 
receipt of such advances enables him to pay his rents and pay for his 
clothing Poppy may be sown any time between the 15 th October 
and lOtb December according to season and heat of sun He receives 
two or three advances iii the season Did he not receive such advances 
to meet his rents he would have to sell the produce of his summer 
Cl ops ] list as they were reaped when prices are at their 'lowest. He 
therefore makes a treble piofit on the cultivation^ ot poppy, the actual 
profit on cost of cultivation, the use of money without interest, and a 
saving on sale of his other crops It. is also piofitable to many who 
have large areas to be bi ought under the plough, insomuch that it 
may be sown late, and the cultivator may sow it last of all if he so wishes 
Oats are the only crop I kno^ of that may be sown with a chance oi 
success after poppy Wheat barey, peas, giam, oil-seeds, etc , etc , 
must all be sown quickly or the season is lost Larger profits may 
be made from other crops than % is received fiom poppy, but I know 
of no othei crop that can take its place Ginger will yield larger 
returns, but ginger can only be grown in shade Tuimenc also, but 
all lands will not yield turmeric, and only special castes grow it Sugai- 
cane also but sugarcane requires hea\y labour, uses the laud for the whole 
yeai, and I have known goor oi crude «ugar to be drug on the market, un- 
saleable in some seasons Tobacco in some few cases gives enormous 
profit and is increasing enonnously in cultivation, especially in Tirhoot, 
hut tobacoo-gi owing requires special knowledge, great care and hard 
labour, monopolizes the soil in most toi a twelve month and cannot 

be growif in all lands The produce of Behar is considered good 
enough by Native smokeis who hide the taste of the tobacco with other 
articles, such as gooi and pine-apple, but Behar will nevei produce tobacco 
good enough for the European market for the amount of salt in the soil 
and the dust the leaf absorbs in the west winds , these give a bitmgp 
taste to the tbbacco that Euiopeaiis cannot endure Poppy, on 
contrary, is a cold season crop , the cultivator first gets his liic^ian com^ 
his early nee ©r some other rainy season crop off his land and then his ^ 
poppy , he IB paid for llis opium and sells tlio poppy-seed, and if the 
season is an early one, he may probably get a crop of cheeiia off it also. 
If the cultivator deems it necessary to take an advance on his other 
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«lops a trader, he must pay heavy interest on the advance and also 
dispose of his crop at less than the market value and at a ^ime when 
the produce is at its cheapest. I do not think the prohibition of poppy 
cultivation ^ill affect the rate of rent I have asked as many Natives as 
I could get to talk upon the policy of piohibition and they were all 
against it 

By Mr Wilson — Q — You coii'^uler that the poppy crop is a 
profitable crop ? 

A — Decidedly 

By the Chairman. — Q -They die wady to take the advance, but 
not always wdling to cultivate the poppy 

A — Yes Aftei they ha\e sown the poppy they collect the dust 
m ridges in order that the seed may not be affected by the heat of the 
sun People take an ad\ance, and they make these ridges simply to hide 
their failure to sow it 

By Mr. Wilson — Q — J'hese people are excessively poor, are they 
not*^ 

A — That is not my opinion oi tliem 

Q — Can they pay their fines witli faciht> 

A — Not always 

Q What happens if a man odnnot pay his line 

A — He generally pays the fine, but he does not always return fiis 
advance until he is iorced to do it I have never known a man impris- 
oned When a man lias made up hi^> mind not to fulfil his contract he 
IS generally in a position to pay his fine when the time comes 

Q, — What lb the secunty that the Goveuimeiit gets toi the 
advance 7 

A —None They have pof»^4 to foice these people undei the law to 
return the money, just the same as any other contractor. 

Q — You said just no\f that undei cei-tam circumstances some 
pressure had to be used — what kind of pressure 

. A — That IS veiy difficult to explain The whole distiict is divided 
inl^^sillas, and the zilladars, or the people who expect \o superintend 
the cultivation, bniig moial pressuie to bear I do not know any other 
way YonlfiMre to be constantly nagging at a man to do a certain 
'thing , yoti cannot stiike him oi punish him qi fine him It is a moral 
l^ifltteuce— the lufliience ot the ifauie oi the Government The only man 
Mitt can possibly infiueiicc him to entei mto the contract is the bund- 
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aswar, or head villager, who often receives the whole of the advances from 
the Sab-I>epaty Opium Agent. 

Q — You have referred to alcohol and ganja ; are you a teetotaller 
A —1 am not. • 

Q — If you had sons or nephews you would not obfiect to see them 
taking a little alcohol in some form daily ? 

A.— No. 

Q — ^Would you have an equal complacency in their taking a little 
opium daily ? 

A —It IS contrary to our customs to take it ; I do not exactly 
know whether I would or not * 

Q —That IS all you wish to say on that point ? 

A 1 really have not thougiit it out , I do not know whether I 
would or not 

By Mr. Fanshawe.— Q —Is it a prevalent belief among the people 
with whom you have been thrown .for so many years that opium is u 
preventive against chills or malarial influences ’ 

A. — It IS 

Q — l)o [ understand you to mean, that the beginmng ot the habit 
IS in connection with some definite disease ? 

A —These habitual takers have taken opium for many years, long 
before I had the pleasure of their acquaintance I do not know how they 
took to it or where they began. 

Q —You have touched on an iiftcrestmg point which has also been 
referred to in the statements of other witnesses — ^that the medical and 
nou-medical uses of opium merge very much into each other , is that 
your experience 
A —Decidedly. 

Q —One cannot well distinguish between the two 
A.-No 

Q —The man who takes it habitually has often begun it in connec- 
tion with some disease and then he letains it as a habit, as a stimulant? ^ 
A— Yes- - 

Q — ^With regard to sugaicane, the substitution ot this^crop for 
the poppy would be limited by the condition of labour and also by the 
demand m the market"^ * 

A — By both. ManuK would also be vciv difficult to ]>rocTon* for the 
sugarcane. Siigarcsuc is a crop that you giust begin U* gww at tbe begins 
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nhf; Sttrch or end of February. From February to the end of June 
is one long drought, and unless they are able to irrigate their sugarcane 
it mcdd be a fttilure to a certain eittent unless the soil is a moist one. 
In other places, as in Shahabad, the arigation placed at their disposal * 
haa largely moseased the cultivation of the sugarcane 

Q.— >Y ou can irngate the sugarcane from canals 7 ^ 

A.— Tes, but if you irngate from canals yon Wl raise the whole 
of the aemindari influence against you, because they are throughly im- 
pressed with the opinion that drainage from the canals brmgs out the 
salts in the soil, makmg it useless and baiien, and that any irrigation to 
be^beneficiaL on any land, wlioiher ior poppy or sugarcane or tobacco oi 
any other crop, must be well watei, and only well water, irngation, not 
di^age. 

Q.-4fay 1 put it 111 this way, that in dealing with the question of 
substituting sugarcane for opium we hiu^t take into consideration tho 
es!t6nt of the market, the extent of the supply oi the manure, the chaiac- 
ter of the soil, and the predilection, or acquired knowledge oi the 
cultivators ? 

A. — Yes 

Q.JL.I understand you to regard tobacco as the crop which could be 
best substituted for opium it a market weie available 7 

A.<^There is one other crop that may run opium close**— oilseeds, but 
th^y depend so entirely on the state of the market that you cannot take 
that crop into account Oilseeds have nseii about forty per cent m 
value withm the last fliteen yeiirs, since the year* of tlie famine, 1875 
Wore the market to run the other way and go down, oilseeds would not 
be in the race with opium 

Q.-^an they be grown on the same class of soil and under the same 
conditions as opium 7 ' 

A.— Yes, that is the only crop that can be grown under the same 
eonditions. 

Q.~A8 things stand, tobacco is the crop which you legard us the 
nwii substitute for opium 7 

^ A.~Provided there is a market and that people, can acquire a 
ImowMge of the special conditions 

Q A4isve you any reasons for tlunkmg that a large extension of the 
market foi^ Indian tobacco is likely 7 

A.«<<J!lp ; oertainly not. I baheve that all home-grown tobacco must 
bi coiieiipai0Ai!i country. The landlord would not suffer direptly from 
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the prohibition of the poppy; be would find a little difieulty in veooyerkigf 
his rents 

By Mr. Wilson. — Q. — Yon hare told ns that after a good season 
Government tries to decrease the area'’ • 

A — Yes, it is decreased in cast-off bad landa. ^ 

Q — One sees by the tables that it is sometimes lai^ely decreased? 

A — ^There are good lands and bad lands under poppy. Every Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agent wiU do his best to keep up the outturn, but when 
the order comes from head-quarters to decrease, he has to decrease, and 
he does decrease He knows who his good ryots and contractors are, and 
he will give up tlicir lands in preference to others It therefore often 
happens that the cultivation is decreased without decreasing the outturn. 

Q — Had they any compensation foi being depnved of the hceuse ? 

A . — ‘So It is a mutual contiact. The Government are at hberty 
to throw it up this year, and the lyot has nothing to complam of. On 
the other hand, the ryot may .refuse, and the Goverment cannot 
complain 

Bwidenee ofllr. S S.Peal,r.B.& 8. 

By Mr Fanshawe — I resided m Assam as a tea-planter for over 
thirty years and I have had considerable experience of the use and effects oE 
opium in Sibsagar, having employed Assamese, Kachan and Bengali 
labour for cleanngs and cultivation, issuing the drug myself ; the month- . 
ly supply for some ten or twelve years amounted to about forty pounds. 
We grow tea on the rollmg lands tlmt aie above the level of the watoTf 
these tracts where the cultivation i^ earned on The whole of Upper 
Assam is a very level country, and peihaps fifty pei cent of the area is 
completely flooded in the height of the lains In the dry weather the 
water is earned off by the rivers \^)«i»I went there in 1863 I opened 
the tea estfttes entirely by Assamese laboiii There were 'no Bengfdis at 
that tirne^ The villagers were induced to come in and work for the plant- 
ers by the issuing of opium as a means oi currency They came lu m 
laige numbers for the purpose of tlie clearance and cultivation of our 
tea gardens. We now use Bengah labour almost exclusively, And 
Kachans to a sfiiall extent frons Western Assam As far as my exp^fl^ 
enoe and enquines went, I never knew boys to mdulge in it, and joaifg 
wn veiy mrely-^-^mless as a medicine, its use was confiii^d to 
aj^ and elderly people*-a6 a stimidant and sedative, never 
injttTKms nesults at all comparable to the use of spints among^l^ ^\ir 
ropean working classes, of whom I had aa extensive experfen^^i^ Seven 
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years in Lotidon, ere comini^ tn India. I could seldom detect an opium* 
eater by Ins [n'lstnial ajipearance an<l cfoneral habit, and wheh exploring 
across the trontiers, east and south-east of Assam, for six weeks at a 
tune, of teiia under very tiying circumstauces, have been surpnsed to hear 
the men of my; party of ten or twelve, call for the ** kama ” (local name 
for opium-eater ) when 'anything extra, difficult, or hazardous had to be 
done. On several occasions I have found out, by this means, that some 
of the best and most powerful and vigorous of my party were the opium- 
eaters or smokers — a fact which I was not prepared for from imported 
prejudices. The staying power and recaperative effect of the drug 1 have 
often had opportunities of observing on these expeditions, as also at 
otiier times when prolonged physical exertion was necessary, similar, ap- 
parently, to the effect produced by cocoa Its effect on old people seems 
to be notonously beneficial 1 have known of but one death due to it, 
and that was a case of determined suicide by a Bengali coolie It is a 
common behef, that the use of opium is a preventive against chills and 
mabna. It was generally supposed to be begun m that way as a pre- 
ventive, and also as means of cunng attacks of fever and malaiia. Peo- 
ple have come to me for opium in order to cure them. I liave not known 
that persons who eat opium are specially liable to be earned off by sick- • 
ness and dysentery I think it is not generally prejudicial, but it is pos- 
sible that occasionally it may be earned to such an excess as to be very 
injurious. But I have no cases of that kind before me I am not aware 
that the people of Assam look upon it as a vice They regard }t as we 
regard tlie smoking of cigars or tobacco I have seen a good deal of 
qriom-smoking in 'Assam and havi not seen any ill-effects from it. Any 
prohibition of the drug generally would be, I tliiiik, most disastrous in 
Assam, and would result in its being at once extensively cultivated m all 
the JuUs around among the many savage hill tnbes, over whom we hold no 
jurisdfetion. It would be exterAi^efy smuggled in as it was in the past. 
I have ’Seen large quantities in former years, taken by Nagas, to^sell m the 
beaar8,bnd used to have samples of it done up in the rolls like tobacco. 
This illicit growth and sale of the drug by these hill savages has ceased 
ehkirely through tlie Government opium being of such superior quality 
I have frequently gone on expedition across the frontiejr towards China 
a^ Oppsr Burma in old days when it was desirable to ascertain where the 
passes wesVii I used to take ten or twelve men with me Under these 
riroomstaimes^Ht used to be exceedingly trying, and travelling was in some 
tqaes veiy* dangerous Great physical exertion was frequently necessary 
ipiong the people, and my experience is that m cases of that kind <qpittm 
k frequently beneAcial. I saw the beneficial effects of it. 
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. By Mr. Wilson Q -—No planter now distribntes opium, I thinlb 
It is distnbated at centres, opium shops Unless a man takes a Hce&ie 
from the Government he cannot supply the opium to his coolies That 
was given up twenty years ago. 

A — The opium habit seemed to have been a \eiy old one , it may 
have oeeii several hundred years old Wlien we came into the country 
the Government opium was found to be‘So superior to the Native that they 
invariably came to me for it in pieferenee to their own opium I went 
into the country about the time when the prohibition against growing it 
was,*promulgated , and the habit having lM*en handed down from gener- 
ation to generation the people cMiiie to me foi pure Goveriynent opium 
and took it away foi then parents and others in the villages 

Q — You say that you have n d seen boys take il, and young men 
rarely , did they not suffer from malaria equally with other people 

A — They may have done so, but I have nevei known cases of boys 
taking opium as a habit 

Q —If the district were ma!arious, and if opium were a valuable 
prophylactic, you would expect that the boys and young men would be 
advised to take it equally with their ciders 

A — It may have been given t6 them by their parents medicinally, 
•*but I have not known it as a habit among boys 

Q — Had you either foi yoiiiself oi foi the people working for you 
any available medical assistance 

A — For a portion of the time 1 ha I , m the earlier days I liad not. 
For the first two or three years I had*iiot any .medical assistance; subse- 
quently we had Native doctois practising according to the European 
system. 

Q — Did they recommend the jjabitual use of opiun as a prophy- 
lactic agiynst iimluna ? 

A —No, I cannot say that The Assamese will not take medicine 
from a practitioner as a rule 

By Mr. Fauahawo — Q — Can you tell me whether opmm-eating is 
more common or less common now than it was when you went there thirty 
yearsago? • 

A —I should think it was less common now than it was iii tlie oM 

days 

Q. — ^Are you aware fliat the pnee has been greatly increased since 
the ftumber2[of)shops(have been^rednced|? 

A.— The price is about double. 



Qv-^And «re you aware that the s^hops have been very mn^ de- 
creased 7 * 

A«^I think so 

STldd&os of Mr James Wllaem 

Mr Wil^n, lately Editor of the “Indian Daily News,” in reply to 
the Ohairmau said, that in that capacity diiniig the last quarter of a 
eentury, he had become acquainted with the opinions of the people of this 
eonntiy through the Native press, which he had had to read and by corres- 
pondence from all parts of the country, he found the general feeling to be 
adverse to the abolition of the traffic. On moral considerations ^ the 
people say that if opium were suppressed, greater evils would anse from 
the consumption of dni^^s of a more obnoxious charactei, and that there 
would also be a very large increase in the consumption of alcohol Mr. 
Wilson quoted from Reis and Rayyet^ a Native paper, an account of a 
private meeting of the Behar Opium-Eater’s Association, at a fair at 
Sonepore, m which it was stated that they decided to emigrate to Native 
States, if opium were abohshed Personally witness had had very little 
expenence of opium, some of his own men had been opium-eaters, but 
he had not observed any particular effects from the use of the drug. 
With regard to the fiscal considerations, theie was undoubtedly great 
rductance on the part of the Native population to lesson the revenue at^ 
present denved from opium, as they feared that some attempt might be 
made to supply its place by direct taxation They have no hope whatever 
that England will compensate India for the loss of the opium revenue, 
they form that conclusion from the^act that whatever expense can be put 
upon India, is put upon India He also read an extract from the 
j ^*Hmdoo Patriot” commentmg adversely on the evidence of the Mission- 
aries who had appeared before the Commission, and especially the sugges- 
tion of a tobacco tax The mcqy^<ax the witness considered still more 
objectionable « 

Asked by Mr Wilson whether he attached the slightest importance 
to the extract from “Reis and Rayyet,” and whether he thought, that 
l^ise seriously was an Opium-Eater’s Association of Behar, which sat at 
laiduight for the purpose of cursmg this Commission, the witness said 
that attached importance to the paragraph from his knowledge of the 
editor of the paper He had not the slightest idea as to the circulation 
of the *‘hindoD Patnot ” 

Swidnoo of Mr. W. S 

President of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association. In reply 
telbe Ghainoan, the witness stated that he had been forty yjears ijO the 



service of Oovemment, and he presented the folloniHng ^tatemeiiVof 
views of ihe^Associatiou with which he was connected. 

The general opinion of the Associatioii is - (1) That the present 
enquiry has not been called for by any recent development*of t|ie circum- 
stances connected witli the produce and use of opium (2) That opium is 
comparatively innocuous as compared with alcohol and other intoxicating 
stimulants (3) That as a narcotic and prophylatic opium has been 
largely and beneficially used for generations in a variety of disorders and 
by great numbers of the people all over India without immoderate indulg- 
ence or exhibition of evil effects to an extent which needs national 
interference (4) That the system of cultivation adopted by the Govern- 
ment under State control is in itself a check upon excessiifb production 
and a restriction upon inordinate consumption (5^ That the stoppage 
ol the system would inevitably extend the area within which the plant is 
capable of growth and cause very much distress among the present, culti- 
vators , while absolute prohibition of the use of opium could no more 
be enforced than the use of other stimulants in every country (Great 
Bntam included) and without the introduction of greater evils (6) That 
as regards China and other foreign countries dependent upon India 
.chiefly for the supply of the article, to prohibit its export would only 
remove the bar to production in. other countries where the plant can 
almost equally well be cultivated (not excepting China itself) and where 
benevolent sentiments do not prevail (7) That it is not less within the 
power of China, it so disposed, to prevent the traffic if it be in reality 
regarded with disfavour, though such from most Accounts would not 
appear to be the case (8) That it the revenue from opium be discarded, 
there is no other substitute that can be devised without introducing 
further taxation which would press heavily not only upon those who 
contnbute to the revenue by the consumption of the drug, but upon those 
also who are innocent of its use YiieaAssociation, therefore, so far as 
India IS concerned, considers enquiiy to be unnecessary, and would offer a 
respectful but strong protest agamst imposition of any portion of the 
cost, or of any fresh taxation, as its result, upon India. The witness 
further said on his own behalf that the tendency for many years past had 
been to limit opium consumption and that the orders and pohey of 
Government hbd been to raise the revenue by preventing illicit smokO^ 
and manufacture without stimulating consuinption He enlqrged on 
several paragraphs of the Association's statement. 

In reply to Mr. Wilsdn, witness said — 

The objects of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association wee to 
advance the political, moral, social and intellectual improvement of the 
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commonity in this country ; and of course we are in a large manner in- 
terested m anything that concerub the revenues or taxation or anything 
that might follow upon any general measure of the Government It was 
established within the last ten or twelve years. Its subscribers number 
about 400 or hOO He also said that the statement presented by him 
had been considered by the representatives of the Association assembled 
in committee and that they had approved it hy resolution 

Q — Aie you aware that the Anti-Opmm party in England did not 
ask for the present enquiry ^ 

A — I was not aware of that 

STldeace of XCr. S. Z Ziomlxi. 

i 

Tlus witness represented the Odlcutt.i Tiades Association of which 
he was past-mastei He was also an iloiiorury Pi esideucy Magistrate 
He had had considerable expeiieucc unong Native workmen, of whom 
about ten pei cent took opium aud evept very occasionally when they 
were drowsy or a little heavy, they alwa) s ihd their woi k efficiently He 
believed that prohibition would bo exceedingly distasteful to the people 
generally and would cause much discontent 

BTldonoe of 2dr. T. XT. Uukliar]!. 

The witness stated to the chairman that he was first Personal Assis- 
tant to the Diiector ot Agncultuie and Commerce in the North-Western 
Provinces, then he was Ofiicei in cliaige ut tlie Exhibition Bianch of the 
Government of India, and in coiiuei tioii with tliat office he was sent to 
England during tli^ Colonial and Indian Exhibition, he also went to 
make an angements for the Glasgow Exhibition He now held the post 
of Assistant Cm ator 111 the Economic and Ait Section of the Indian 
Museum He considered alcohol many tunes worse than opium He 
had found opium very useful m lemoving drowsiness during the hot weather, 
and he thought that Europeans, esivecially missionaries, cntei'tain a pre- 
judice against opium It wouI& be most cruel and mischievous to forbid 
to the people of India the use of a stimulant, or narcotic, or sedative 
which their iubtinci told tliem wa.-^ good for them In reply to Mr, 
Wilson, he admitted that he had no absolute facts or statistics to prove 
tliat opium ariests natural decay aftei the age of fifty It was his opinion, 
bg^ed upon obseivatioii The habit of taking opium in excess for those 
who cannot aiioid it leads to petty theft In reply to Mr Fanshawe he 
said that had tried opium five or six iinicb, but was not a habitual 
consumer, . • 


♦ Pnnted by 
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BTldenoe o£ Mr. Bobert St00l of tiie Bonflral Clumber d Ooameroe^ 

In reply to the Chairman, the witness stated that he had been 
twenty-two years m India as a merchant, during which time, he was four 
years a member of the Viceroy’s Council and sixteen years a Port Com- 
missioner He had not been concerned in the opium trade with China. 
As a representative of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce he stated that 
the commercial community are satisfied that no ev^ls result in India from 
the consumption of opium On the financial question they consider that 
it IS impossible for us to do without the opium revenue , that no substitute 
can be found for it They considered that it would be bitterly resented 
by all classes throughout India if an attempt were made to take away 
the opium revenue The Government ot India is m severe financial straits 
already 

The only possible thing that might be done, would be to put on an 
• import duty on piece goods which would not produce more than a third or 
a fourth of the present revenue from opium, or to double the salt tax 
Supposing the export of opium to be prohibited and assuming that Ihe other 
produce were gram instead of opium, the value of that produce, would not 
be more than a quarter of the value of the opium which is exported 
The balance of trade would thus be affected, to the extent of six millions 
sterhng, and as the power of the Government to maintain the value of the 

■ its silver equivalent depends upon the 

;ion of this export would prejudicially affect 
onally small quantities of silver come from 
IS compa^ldT^ely unimportant China pays 
ipium and yarns , she pays in London by 
kia that she sells in London Through the 
is adjusted m London Occasionally some 
mg bulhon one way or the other, but that 

^ears m India I have never known a case of 
anyooay being injured by eating or smoking opium The witnese esiar 
mated at 20Q mimons sterling as the sum that would have to be provided 
by the Home Government to compensate India for the loss of the opium 
rev^ue. 
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By Mr, WIi$on. The Chamber is composed entirely of Natives of 

Europe, and represent the European commercial community • 

The sum of 200 millions mcludes the capitahzation, 1st, of the 
revenue, then, a sum which will be required to compensate the Native 
States for *the loss of Revenue, and finally, possible claims by cultivators 
for the diminished value of their lands Altogether not less than six 
millions sterling per annum would have to bd found, representing a capital 
sum of 200 millions 

Q — You have referred to the po'^sibility of compensating cultiva- 
tors , did you ever hear of any cultivator being compensated? 

A — ^No, 1 liave not lieard of any 

In reply «to Mr Fansliawc, witness said that he liad an intmiate 
knowledge of the tax payers of the lountry, and cLmied to represent their 
views with some authority 

STidenoe of Sir. W. S. Oheetliam. 

By the Chairman — I have been in India twenty-eight years, and 
have been intimately connected with the industry of the country, and 
employ over 6,000 natives. For the first seventeen years I was engaged in 
tlie piccegoods trade , since that time 1 have been connected with a firm 
which has very large industries m cotton spinning, indigo factories, tea 
factories, stcameis, collienes, and shellac works Witness considered 
that the Natives of India would object very strongly to incr^sed direct 
taxation ansing out ot the loss of the opium revenue Every possible 
tax had been considered by the financial advisers of the Government 
only to be condemned xV cotton tax would probably be the least 
objectionable At the rate at which it was last levied, it would produce 
about a crore and a half He would object strongly to an increase of 
the salt tax, except under the direst necessities of the Government. 
He had beeen informed by a Native doctor that one-third of the popula- 
tion of Bengal, is unable to gek^f and that the people burn the stems 
of plantain tiees to get a little saline matter to mix with their fbod. 

About 5®/o of the working people eat opium. They draw a wide 
distinction between eating and smoking opium The latter is geneirally 
objected to and he believed the practice to be harmful. 

^ BTllonoe Of Hr. ForUnand Sohfllor, , 

This witness was also a representative of the Ben^ Ohaniber of 
Gommeme and concurred in the views ot the two previous witnesses. 

Bvlds&ooef lb. Ml Bata& Sbeav, MA 

By Mr Wilson — I am a Fellow of the Calcutta University iii 
the Faculties oi Aits and Medicine, and 1 am Lecturer of Forensic 
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Medicine in the Calcutta Medical School I have been in practice a«f 
a medical gnan for the last six years T was for two yc^ars H<>iise 
Surgeon of the Mayo and Chandney Hospitals, where the daily average 
of out-door attendance exceeds 300 In my opinion, ten per cent in 
the upper and middle classes, and barely one per cent amongst the 
lower classes take opium This, of course, includes oases of opium- 
smoking Opium-eatmg is prevalent more among the upper and middle 
classes than among tlie lower classes , whereas opium-smoking is almost 
confined to a section of the lower stratum of tlie middle classes* 
People belonging to the masses rarely take opium The cultivator, for 
instance, the palki-bearer, the fisherman, the day-labourer, etc , who have 
to lead a hfe of active muscular work, rarely take opmm^ though many 
of them have to pass the greater part of the •time m the malarious 
sifamps of Bengal , nor do their means allow them to pay for their luxury 
of opium and its accessories A few members belonging to the lower 
classes, however, for example, tailois, carpenters, etc, who have more 
time and httle work, join the middle classes m indulging in the luxury of 
opium-smoking The habit is generally acquired between tlie thirtieth 
and fortieth year, though ca^es of npium-'?moking hai e been known to 
commence earlier 

Q — What arc the motives .which induce people to take opium 

A — In most cases iiidulgonce and luxiiiy Some take it as an 
aphrodisiac I may add that when taken as an aphrodisiac, I have also 
seen it administered to their wives m many cases 

The habit when once formed can be rehqiii^^hed Init with difficulty 
In some cases most dangerous and wil consequences Iiave taken place 
after relinquishing opium I know cases of that sort But ordinarily 
the habit can be i elmquished with some difficulty 

Q — Is there a marked difference between moderate and excessive 
consumers ^ • 

A —That IS a question which I could not thoionghlj undeisLiml , 
it was rather vague, and 1 could not answei the (jiiestion definitelv 

Q — ^Do you draw any particular and marked distinction between 
those who are m the habit of taking opium in small quantities or in 
moderation and those who take large or excessive quantities ’ ^ 

A.— In the case of alcohol it is easy to make a distinction, but in 
the case of opium, it is not easja Under one ounce of afoohol cor- 
reaponding to two oudees of brandy, it would be almost harmless; 
but in the case of opium it is different. 
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Q — What proportioa of income does each habitual smoker spend 
on opium • 

A —The proportion vanes in different classes It is very tnffing 
vn&i the members of the upper class It is a pretty good drain upon 
the income of the members of the middle class , and it is not less than 
one-fourth of ^vhat a member of the average lower class people earns 
as his day’*? wage*? 

At first a small dose is sufficient to fulfil the desired object, but as the 
victim become moie and more habituated to the drug, he generally not 
only requires a larger dose, but also at a shorter interval When habitually 
taken opium act*? primanly as a stimulant chiefly of the brain, but also 
to some extent of the circulatory system When taken in small doses 
(less than one gram for^the fiist few ivecks, this stage of excitement lasts 
for five or six hours and is followed by sound sleep The aftei-effects 
when the primary sleep and cxtit(*ment have passed away, arc nausea, 
headache, depression and listlossness As the habit becomes confirmed the 
excitement diminishes and the miserable aftei effects become more marked 
and more prolonged To combat this depression of spints, a larger dose 
is often had recourse to When the victim sticks to a very small dose 
and when he can manage to li\c upon milk and other similar nounshing 
articles of diet, the evil effects of the habit arc not so well marked for a 
fairly long time, but the process of digestion being slowh^ impaired, mal- 
nutrition IS sure to supervene in the long ill n As a rule, however, the 
dose IS indefinitely increased 111 most caee«» , flie process of general nutrition 
suffers matenally within a short time, tlie power of resistance to disease 
generally becomes diminished, and the opmm-eatcr becomes predisposed to 
some diseases, for example, cold, bronchitis, diarrhma, dysentery and dys- 
pepsia The power of repair becomes also slow , and hence the confirmed 
)iabit of opium-eatmg is looked upon by surgeons as a disadvantage in opera- 
tion cases In confirmed opu^7fl^*ters compaiatively trivial attacks of 
ordinary diseases such as fever, diarrhoea, bronchitis, cold and ’specially 
dysentery, have generally a grave prognosis, almost every medicine fails 
to produce its re-action on the system As a rule opium-eaters die of 
very tnvial complaints , opium has no dietetic value The exhilaration 
of mmd produced in the first stage of opium intoxication, together 
with the sense of freedom from anxieties and suffenngs 6 t all sorts is 
the great temptation of opium In beginners this effect is extremely 
deluding, “and ^f he sticks to a smallfldose may last with him for a fairly 

penod But with a confirmed opium-eater who often takes to an 
,||ereased dose gradually, this effect vanishes soon. Sooner or later torpor 



of the mind supenreno^i and the victim becomes dtiD, apathetic, enfeebled 
intellect and, in fact, almost demented The moral nature of tibe 
victim IS also slowly but steadily affected He becomes gradually mosre 
and more idle, sluggish, shy, and cowardly , he has no scruplq3 to give 
false evidence in Conit , he has no scruples to steal other people’s 
property In many cases the moral sense becomes almost perverted. 
All these effects are much more pronounced in the opium-smoker than 
in the opium-eatei I am connected with a Life Insurance Company 
m this city Ordinarily we do not pass opium-eaters, but if any candi- 
date takes small quantities we pass him at a higher premium, 

Q — Can you give any opiniou as to the proportion of injunous 
results that follow from opium-eating ^ * 

A — In thrce-fourtlis of tlic cases in some shape or other 
Q — What do you say in regard to any popular opinion as to opium 
being a protection against fever 

A — I do not think that the public have the idea that opium is a 
protection against fever 

Q — Do you think that it is ? 

A — Ko, I do not There is no evidence to prove the supposed 
prophylactic action of opium against iever 

Q — Is the use of opium specially useful in malarious districts 7 
A — I do not tliink it has ever been used as a useful medicine in 
malanous districts, eithei ,is a piophylactic against fever or as an anti- 
penodic iii the course of the fe\er It has, however, been tentatively 
used by Dr O’Shaughnessy in malanoift fever in the intermission stage 
as an antipenodic, but as regards this action he himself says “ The 
antiperiodic virtues of the drug are scarcely procurable from any safe 
doses ” I have been to several of the malarious districts of central 
and east Bengal, and nowheie ha\e liftticed opium appreciated by 
the people* as a pie^entive against m^ilanous fever , on the other hand, 

I have noticed opium-eaters equally affei ted with malaria with abstainers 
Q — ^Do you consider that opium is needful, or that the people 
believe it to be needful to enable working people to get through their 
work ^ 

A — Certainly not In Bengal the working people are much better 
without opium The use of opium would make them much mdre idle, 
dull, and torpid than they actually are On the other hand, I have been 
credibly informed that the lower class people of Assam and certam hill 
people who take opium are extremely idle and leave the greater part of 
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tbrir maimal work to their wiyee and danghter«i who take less opium 
and are much more active Compared with opmm-smoking the oliair- 
ooohes of China, who on the authority of Mr Cooper could work well as 
long as they got their daily supply of opium, but became wretchedly 
weak and miserable after a single day's absence, and who would be down 
with water Atreammg from their eyes, hstless, disinclined to eat and 
unable to sleep , ” without opium our workmg people, malana stnken and 
ill-fed as they are, are much more advantageously situated, being much 
more regular, steady, and hardy in their work T have a very poor idea 
of the workmg capacity of the opium-smokers I speak of Bengal only. 

Q — Do yon think that the taking of opium is regarded as disgrace- 
ful or discreditable 

A.— -Yes. The Vords (opium-eater) and (opium- 

smoker) are terms of reproach 

Q — ^Do you think it would be desirable to prohibit the sale of opium 
except for medical purposes’ 

A. — Yes. 

Q — ^Do you think that the public opinion of India would justify anv- 
thing of that kind ’ 

A. — So far as I can gauge public opinion they will support it 

Q —If there were any further restnction or prohibition, would it be 
desirable to make special provision for the wants of those who are already 
accustomed to the use of opium’ 

A. — ^Yes, at least for some time 

Q — ^Do you suggest what means could be adopted for doing that ? 

A.— It may be under a doctor's prescnption as other medicines are 

sold. 

Q. — Is it not the case that there are large parts of Bengal in which 
there are no medical men avaflalt^’ 

A, — Yes , there are some places, and in those places I tlunk it may 
lie sold through Post Offices, as quinine is now" dealt out to malana 
stneken people by tlie Government 

The word “ opium ” does not occur in early Sansknt words on medi- 
,j 5 ine. The date of Vaba Prakas, the earhest work in which opinm*is 
mentioned, has been fixed by Dr Wise as three hundred years ago 
There 4s a particular disease mentioned in that book which prevailed first 
amongst the Portuguese and is called Finngi^ Rog. That is the name 
tinder which qrphihs is described in Vaba Prakas That shows that the 
l^k must have been compiled after the Portuguese had been m India. 
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Q,— I dare say you afe aware that we hare had some Native practi- 
tioners here according to the Ayurvedic System who have told us thaji^ 
opium was recommended in some of their books eight Jmndred years old ? 

Ji — ^Yes, but I do not tlnnk Vaba Prakas the earliest work in which 
opium IS mentioned, is eight hundred years old. 

By Mr. Fanshawe Q.— Your professional experience^ extends over 

six years 

A —Yes 

Q — Has it been limited to Calcutta 

A —Not entirely limited to Calcutta 1 have made frequent tours 
in Eastern Bengal and Central Bengal and other places Calcutta is the 
pnncipal field of my practice , 

Q —Have you made the opium habit among*the people a subject of 
any special enquiry oi studyi>7 

A — ^Notof special enquiry, but [ have frequently come in contact 
with opium-eaters and I have noticed them and formed my opimon 
about them. 

Q — In one of your answers you have stated that the cultivators and 
the fishermen who pass the greater part of their time in the marshy parts 
•of Bengal are not in the habit of taking opium Where have you acquired 
your experience of these classes of people ? 

A —In several districts T belong to the 24 Pergunnahs, and am 
a Native of where cultivators and fishermen never take opium. I have 
several times been to Eastern Bengal on professional visits m Mymensmg 
and Dacca 

By Mr. Fanshawe Q — You have stated that the lower class people 
spend on an average one-fourth of their wages on opium 7 

A — ^Yes They take four grains in the morning and four in the 
evening, costmg altogether two pice, wl^jgh with the additional expenses on 
account o^ extra diet represents one-fourth of the average daily wages 

^ Q — Do not persons of the middle class eat sweetmeats as a matter 
of ordmary diet 7 

A.— Ordmarily they do not take sweetmeats every day Some of 
them take it at tiffin. The opium-eater requires more. 

Q. — You ’have stated that the confirmed habit of opium eating is C 
great disadvantage in operation cases have you performed operations in 
the case of opium eaters 7 

A.— I have not, but*I know surgeons who have avoided it, unless it 
was an operation of emergency f 
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My own professor, Dr McLeod, used to say that it was a dis- 
adTUntage, and he mentions this in his book 

Q — You are not speaking of your own knowledge 
A— From my own knowledge I would avoid opeiationa on opium 

eaters. • • 

flTilenoe of ICr. Seramhu Ohmidev Kittra, M A., 

By Mr Wilson I am Professor ol Enghsh in the City College, 
Examiner in English of the Calcutta University 

The City College has about 1,500 students iii all departments I . 
belong to Nuddea, which is a malarious district I liave never seen opium 
used as a preventive or prophylactic against uialana, nor is it ordinanly 
used as a domestic medicine It is only so used in some few cases 
Q — ^What do yoh wisli to say about its physical and moral effects ? 

A — As far as I have been able to obsen^e, its physical effects aie 
injurious in the extreme Want of energy and vigour manifest itself 
almost m every way The people aie generally able to distinguish opium- 
eaters or opium-smokers from those who do not use the drug, by then 
emaciated features, sunken eyes, and their lethargy and indolence In 
the case of a very well-to-do man who can afford to take plenty of milk 
and other nounshmg food, the injurious physical effects of the drug are 
to great extent counteracted , and I leniember one case lu which the 
physical effects of opium-smolung were not perceptible I cannot account 
for this exceptional case otherwise than by supposing that the physical 
oonstiiution of this man was sufficiently strong to resist the effects of the 
drug But in the vast majority of cases opium-smoking is disastrous m 
its results. Opium eating is less injurious than opium-smokmg, but, 
except when used for medical purposes, it is senously harmful Very 
often opium*«aters and opium-smokers die a. premature death from 
dysentery or other diseases I have known some most painful cases of 
premature death from the effects opium As to the moral results of 
of the consumption of opium, in most cases all manhood is clashed out 
of a person addicted to it The habit is so teirible in its power over its 
victim, tliat he is dnven to the sacrifice of all consideiations of health, 
respectability, and usefulness for its sake 

Q. — ^What do you say in reference to public opinion in connection 
iOpmm eating 

Au-v-That the habit of taking opium is looked upon as disgraceful, is 
^efufiy |Kroveid by certain well-known tacts In the first place, the extreme 
l^xeoj with which Uie habit is indulged in, indicates the strong relnct- 
^^I^Dcedf opiu^n-eaters or smokers to allow their habit to be known 
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Secondly, the terms gohkhor (opuim-smoker) and c^tnkhor (opium eater) 
are l^^?arded^a^ most abusive, being taken to cover the meaning of the 
words “insane,” ‘dishonest,” “indolent” They would be resented by 
any one to whom they might be applied Thirdly, if any one looks very 
lean and emaciated, people say of him “ he looks like an opium-Smoker or 
opium-eater ” I may mention two more facts to show how extremely 
disgraceful and degrading the habit is considered to be An aunt of 
mine was advised to take opium as a medicine in consequence of certain 
disorders from which she suffered , she said, with a very sad look “ If T 
must take opium, I shall submit to it as an inevitable affliction.” My 
father suflfeied fioin chronic diarrhoea foi neaily twenty years before his 
death lie once said in my 23resencc that he had been advised by many 
to take opium, but he would never do it even foi the*sake of life 

Q — Have you any •suggestion to make to how the loss of revenue 
might be made up, provided theie was a lo^s and England did not make 
it up 

A — If the traffic can be shown to be injurious and degrading, we 
must submit to tlie inevitable loss and must make it up as the Government 
of India IS now bound to make up the loss it has inflicted upon itself by 
granting an exchange compensation allowance to its European servants, 

I am not a financial expeit, and can only speak of the question from a 
moral aspect I further suggest that a curtailment of expenditure might 
he profitably tried in certain departments of adminstration in order partially 
to meet the loss In my opinion the sale of opium ought to be pertmtted 
only at dispensaries and on the prescnptions of medical men, 

Q — Is it not the case that there are many paits of Bengal m which 
there are no medical men to give piescnptioiib ? 

A — Certainly such is the case, but I would rather have people go 
without opium than have it placed withm their reach, as is the case with 
other iioisous that are not \ ended excep^ii -dispensaries 

Q — IR the cases in which there aie no medical men who could give 
these prescnptions, is there any class of peisons lu the Bengal villages who 
you think might be entrusted with a discretionary power to supply it for 
medical purposes and to refuse it where it was not so required ? 

A — I am certainly awaie of vanous classes of men who practise^ 
though they are not qualified There are some whom I would not en- 
trust with the sale of opium , on the other hand, there are others who 
have had some training , t|^ey have not passed the examinations of 
Medical College of any Indian University or of the medical schooli^, but 
t hey have studied at these places or seats of learning for several years 
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«ady t]i«i«{Qre, hskwe 9ow little knowledge of medioid sabjects, Such 
men I would entrust, and sleo those who have had aome little training in 
the eU Hindu method of ^treating oases, the iSb&ir<^es 

1 have be«i invited to give eyidenoe here by the Indian Association 
which oonAsts solely of Katiyes of India and by the Brahmo Soma]. 

By Mr. Pandas Vehandas — Would you compare the effects of 
opium with those of alcohol taken m excess 

A —I would rather avoid making any comparison because I regard 
both as extremely injurious 

Q. — Both are equally bad ? 

A.-*-Yes in different ways It may be that alcohol stimulates, and 
opium enfeebles and enervates — that is the only difference Nature m 
both casea is mined, disordered , in the one case by bemg pushed beyond 
its nonnal limits, and in the other by being enervated and enfeebled. 

Q — Ton say that the opium habit and the alcohol habits are two 
ayils ; if you were asked, which you would prefer 7 

A.*— It would be like asking me whether I would prefer to die of 
(Aolam or paralysis. 

By the Chairman — You regard the indulgence in alcohol or m 
opium as a vice 

A.— Yes 

By Mr. Handas Vehandas — Which would you deal with first 

A —From a financial point of view 1 do not know that I can make 
say suggestion of any value , but 1 might suggest that a further restnc- 
tion of consumption might be practised in both fields 

By Mr. Fanshawe. — Do yon think that the alcohol habit is dqing 
more harm than opium or less harm ? 

A.— I confess it is rather difficult to make any comparison I have 
ki^own people who have been ruined by indulgence m alcohol, and I have 
kuown people who have been mmed by indnlgenee in opium, 

Q —You are not prepared to express any opinion as to the comparative 
haarm which from your point of view they are domg. 

A.-^It would be difficult for this reason, that the proportion of those 
who ilii^jilge in alcohol or opium varies considerably at vanouu places. 
If 1 saw certain viUages that opium was doing a great deal of harm I 
S^uld be inebned to do away with it, and if in aiipther place 1 saw alcohol 
^ IffA^doiug ^i|np I should be mchned to do«away with thqt, 
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ifmirks apply mdre partietihvly to the eatmg of ^ifim 
in liksdMS o% also to the eating in moderation? « 

A — I find it yery difficult to make a disthictioii between eating in 
excess and moderate eating though 1 can make a distinotion between those 
who eat opium for medicinal purposes, and those who use it merdy ler 
the pleasuto they denve from the narcotic effects of the drug 

There are cases where the use of it has begun only from the ikotiye 
of preserving health, and that is not regarded as equally diegracefcd itith 
those cases in which it is used merely for its narcotic effects. A snffeier 
from certain complaints might be advised by his doctor to take opium 
for a day or two, and that would not be regarded as disgraceful, but if, 
even from motives of health, he took to the use of opium daify his feeling 
would be that he would not be quite understood, tfiat his conduct m^ht 
be misinterpreted 

Q — Does the word Afim^hhor'^ mean, an opium-eater in excess or in 
moderation? 

A —I do not know the quantity of opium which must be taken 
daily to justify the word afim~khoi ” It would not be used as a term 
of reproach to those who took opium only for medical purposes. 

Q — Do you mean those who use it habitually for medical purposes ? 

A — If habitually used, all I can say is that it would be unjust to 
them, but people would apply it even to them 

Q — Is the opium habit fairly common in the Nuddea District ? 

A — In one sense it is not common , only a small proportion of 
the population take it The proportion of opium eaters or smokers 
vanes considerably in different loci&ities. In some places fifty per 
cent of the people take it In a place near my own native village 
fifty per cent of the people at least are consumers of opium, but in my 
own native village I have not seen a smgle person using opium. 

Q — Can you give any reason Eot tffllt? 

A — »The only reason I can think of is that the habit is contagious, 
and that it spreads in those places where there have been opium smokers 
for a long time 

SvidcMeefiCr.S. lC.ftxurtOBBjM of tbeSangillfratioiialOlumlMr 

of Oommoroo. ^ 

Mr. Rustomjee in reply to the Chairman said that he was one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Chamber and had been an Honorary Bresidenoj 
Magistrate for more than sixteen years He did not remember ever 
having a senous case of a criminal addicted to opium-eating He con- 
sidered that the majonty of opium-eaters were consumers m moderate 
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^nsonntSf and that to them the nse of opium was beneficial and harmless 
The people of India were very heayily taxed already, and if fresh taxation 
were imposed in consequence of the suppression of the opium revenue, it 
would create great discontent and dissatisfaction [f the use of opium 
were prohibited, he thought it would lead lo the inci cased consumption 
of alcohol, which would demoralize the people He did not think it could 
be done by reduction of the Ci\ il or Military expenditure, as reducing 
salaries would bring an infenor class of men into the Government 
Service. 

Bwilence of lb. Bil Oomul'lffookexjee. 

Mr. Mookerjee, a Port Commissioner, concurred in these views He 
hadhad thejnanagcmeiitof thoTagoie States in Eajshai, Mymeiismg, 
Pubna and Rnshnagift, end in the^^e districts he often came into contact 
with the poorer classes The ]>oor ryots took opium for medicine, oi as 
a special luxury To these men it olten meant hte, and lie thought that 
if deprived of opium, they would he driven to nse spirits, ganja, and othei 
still more deleterious dnigs He thought it would be desirable if some 
sort of prohibition were adopted to put a stop to the iiu leasing oases of 
opium suicide In reply to Mi "Wilson, the witness stated tliatlic would 
not like his son or nephew, oi an} }oung man in whom he was interested 
to take opium except under medK .d .kImoo He also stated that theie’ 
was reluctance on the part of man\ to admit the habit He had himself 
taken opium for the last SIX yeais toi medical leasons He had tiled 
four or five times to give it up but bad i alien ill and was advised not to 
give it up 

STldenoo of Bal Sl^ee Siuc Bogla, Bahadur. 

Rai Shoo Bux Bogla, Bahadui, in leply to tlie Cliamnan, said lie 
was a merchant and banker, whose family oiigmalh came fiom Ka]- 
putana He spoke of the use of opium by Raipnts and Hikbs He con- 
sidered that the use oi opium ^amjiyBgst tliose lacos did not bung physical 
injury or demorahzatioii , 

In reply to Mr Wilson, he estimated the proportion of Rajputs and 
Sikhs who take opium as a daily latioii at ^e\ent\ or eighty per cent 

In reply to Mi Fanshawe, he «aid tliat he repieseuted the Manvan 
community amongst whom the habit of ojniim-eating was fairly common 
was generally begun aliout ilic age of foilv Hi'** own country was 
Bikaneer. 

iTldenoe of Uaharaja Sir Borondra BMahna. 

In reply to the Chainnan, the witness said — Generally the people 
of Bengal, especially m njaLiiial, low and swanijiy district^, take a small 
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quantaly of opium aa a tome to preserve tbeir health ; the dose 41% 
used IS not exceeded by them, and it has no deleterious effect either on 
their moral or physical condition. People begin to take it for medical 
purposes, though after the disease is cured they continue it to prevent 
a relapse 

The prohibition of tlie cultivation of poppy lands wdhld'depnve the 
Government of a large amount of revenue derived from the manufacture 
and sale of opium, and I do not know that the Government can devise 
any other easy mode of raising this large income Besides, the moderate 
use of opium does not lead to the commission of heinous offences It* is 
beneficial to health , it is better than brandy or whiskey He had no 
personal interest in poppy growing He believed that the^ consumption 
of a moderate quantity of opium is not harmful to the persons who 
take it It does affect the brain and has no depressing effects afterwards 
hke the drinking of alcohol 

Tn leply to Mr. Wilson, witness said that if he had sons or young 
men in whom he was interested, he would not allow them to begin 
taking opium legularly in their younger days He would not allow 
them to touch opium until they arnved at a ripe age, say fifty, if 
, necessary foi then health In ^ their younger days he would object to 
their touching opium, or any intoxicating dnnk His .opinion that the 
people of Bengal, especially m malarial swampy distncts, take opium 
to preseive their health was based on what he had heard generally from 
others He was personally acquainted with some of the Eastern districts 
of Bengal When Deputy Magistrate in the service of the Government, 
he had visited Dacca, Farndpore and Mymensmg, in which places 
people take opium This was about foity-five years ago He had hved in 
Calcutta since his birth except eight or ten years, when he had hved in 
the Motussil He had once visited his zenundan in the twenty-fom 
Pergiinnahs, about sixteen years ago ^In^s capacity as Senior Vice- 
Presidenlf of the British Indian Association, he signed a letter to the 
Commission, in which it was stated that piohibition would reduce rents. 
His explanation of this was that the opium cultivators pay more rents ' 
to the zemindars than the cultivators of other food crops or grams He 
admitted, however, that if the ryot cultivates sugarcane or other plan^^ 
of his own inchnation m the poppy growing lands, he could not ckiin 
reduction of rents He could not cite a case where the zenundar had 
reduced the rent because Government had withheld the license to grow 
poppy. So far as that fait of the letter of the Bntisli Indian 
tion was concerned, he had no personal knowledge, and referred the 



OottUBiiBion to the othM* lueiiibm of the Aseociation mho hm hitfds in 
the pcfpj growing districts. « 

In tSpSy to Mr. Haridas V ehandas, witness said that did not think 
tbs habit of opium so bad as that of drinkiilg. 

In reply to Mr. Fanshawe, witness expressed the opinion that the 
faalnt of eating opinm was gererally begun by middle-aged people who 
take Small quantities after amving at the age of fifty, when they filid 
thsftihetr digestive power is weakened 

‘By the Maharaja of Dhurbhanga — Q — I suppose the chief objection 
of the British Indian Association to the abolition of the opium monopoly 
is that, in ease the opium revenue were done away with altoge&er, 
Ghyfernment' would very likely have recourse to dir^t taxation, and 
I suppose the people of the country prefer the opinm monopoly to any 
direst taxation ; is that the view of your Association 7 

A.— -Th^ think that the opium monopoly should not be abolished. 

Bvlda&ee of IKaharaja Stirga Ohna Lavr, 0. L 1. 

In reply to the Chairman, the witness said that he was at the head 
of a large commercial concern He attended, not as a representative of 
the Bntish Indian Association, but to represent his own individual views 
He expressed the opinion that people who consume opium have taken it 
as a remedy against miasmatic influences and several other diseases, such 
as diabetes, bronchitis and complaints ansing from cold His expenence 
did not extend beyond Calcutta and Chmsnrah He had not heard of a 
single case of moral depravity of people who were accustomed to eat opium 
m moderation On the contrary, he had always heard of the good effects 
of opium among people after they have reached about fifty It prolongs 
hfe ; that is the general impression, and I believe it is a fact It ^ves 
tone and spint to the man who takes it It is, so to speak, an mstinct- 
ively adopted indigenous remedy ^ preventive against what are known 
to be the effects of the nnhealfhy sourroandings of the people There 
would be a general discontent among the peopleiif a new tax had to be 
knpoaed upon them in hen of the revenue denved from opium. The 
flBmiiuiaFs in the opium distncts would suffer by prohibition as they 
OStild not get the same rents for their lands 
Jity Mr. Wilson.— 43 —Under the Tenancy Laws can the ryot a 
fWhictiDii of his rent if he ceases to grow poppy 7 
A.^I think he can 

Q,— l)o you know of any case in which hcT has got a reduction 7 
am not aware of any case. 
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Q.«-r]}o you take any personal part in tke management of |(i^ 
estates 7 

A. 1 *do not take a Uige interest m the management of my astatea 

now^a-days. The aotive management is left with my son. 

The letter which he had signed was not a letter of the British 
Indian Association Those members of that Association^who signed it, 
did so on their own mdiyidnal account 

Q.-«-lt IS dated from 18, Bntish India Street, is that th^ 
office 7 

A.^That IS the office of the Association. 

Q.—And I thmk the last signature is the signature of your secretary 7 

A. — Yes, but he does not sign as secretary, ^ • 

Q - The first signature is the signature of one of your Tice- 
presidents 7 

A.— Yes. 

Q — This was given to me as a letter from the Bntish Indian Asso- 
ciation, is that wrong 7 

A — It was a mistake. 

Q,— -Still you signed it and it expressed your opinion ? 

A— Yes 

Q.-^Now will you explain it a httle 7 In paragraph three you state 
that ‘^where a monopoly is so stnet as that of opium is m India, it ba* 
comes practically prohibitive to the general body of the people;” that is 
your opinion 7 

A.— Yes, it IS as tar as possible * 

Q — ^Then you say that “ prohibition of the growth of the poppy and 
manufacture and sale of opium would practically mean unjustifiable vnter- 
ference”7 

A -ySo it will be, 

Q«"^But then it is already interfered with as regards the general 
body of the people 7 

A —Yes, so long as the poppy is allowed to be grown it is not a 
prohibition. ^ 

Q*~*"Bat* so far as the general body of the people is coneevned it da 
prohibited 7 

A.— -In cases where it was already allowed, if prohibition is to 
effect, it will mterfere with the rights of the people It is ahready 
allowed by the Government to be grown m certam distncts ; on what 
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gj^tnid 19 the Goyerninent to take away that right from the owner of the 
place ? ^ 

Q^l must not answer questions, but ask them. I want to know 
why you say that prohibition is unjustifiable interference when in the 
greater part of India it is absolutely prohibited 7 

IS absolutely prohibited in other parts of India, but where 
prohibition does not exist, if Government tried to withdraw or to prohibit 
in those parts, it would be an interference with the rights of property 
there. 

Q —In the case of Assam, prohibition of the poppy was enforced 
twenty years ago , do you consider that was unjustifiable interference with 
the rights of pnvate property ? 

A.— I have no knowledge of that interference, and therefore cannot 
answer that question. If the Government were bent upon poisonmg the 
whole or the greater part of its subjects, I would certainly prohibit opium 
everywhere, but such not being the case, I do not see why there should 
be any attempt made to urge the Government to prevent^the cultivation of 
opium. 

Q — If it IS an interference with the rights of property and the 
liberty of the subject, is not that liberty already interfered with as regards 
the larger part of India 

A. — We see that it is good for the country that that prohibition is 
made, because if the whole of India was allowed to grow opium, there 
would be a famine every year * 

Q,— Then if it is good for thf country that the prohibition is made 
to prohibit it entirely would be justifiable , 

A.— I do not think so 

By the Chairman.— Q — If you thought that opium was necessanly 
a poison you would consider tha4 tlrf policy of the Government should be 
changed 7 

Q.— Yes, I would 

Asked by Mr Wilson how he knew that the cultivators would be 
dp|K>6ed to ihe change, he rephed, It is fair to conclude that when 
t^interestssuflEer they would be opposed to the change, it is not 
thei 1 have consulted them 

Q,— flPhen you speak not from what you know but what you con* 
jecture ? 

A —I have not consulted them 
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By Mr. Fanshawe had no poppy <hilfivaticm in his otrn 
dao, and bad no practical knowledge of it 

IMdaaoo of ICa^hapada Sir Jotaalro 1C Au& Vagora, Z.QJIX 

In reply to the Chairman, the witness stated that his property did 
not he m the poppy growing districts He believed that^ the moderate 
use of opium was beneficial to the people, but in cases of abuse it might 
bring on injury He thought that the cases of abuse were relatively very 
few, and that medicinally opium was of great value to the people of India 
He considered th it a policv of prohibition would create a great deal of 
dissatisfaction, and wo'ilH drive the people to an increased use of alcohol. 

In reply to Mr Wils »ri, witness stated that he had signed the letter 
of the British Indian Association with five otbpr gentlemen Asked 
whether he could throw any further light on the question put to the last 
witness about reducing rents, he replied , the question stands in this way 
When the ryots grow a crop which is less profitable than another, the 
zemindar is bound«to reduce the rent by no legal act, but it is for hiS 
own interest as well as the interest of the estate that he should not claim 
the same amount of money or rent from him which the ryot used to 
pay when cultivating a crop which pai,d him better 

Q — As a matter of fact when the Government withholds the license 
to cultivate the poppy from any r)ot, does the zemindar reduce the rent ? 

A, — Most likely he will have to do it It was never tned. When 
a cultivator has been cultivating beetle-leaf or sugar-cane, and when by 
rotation or by some accident he cannot get an equally paying crop the 
zemindar is obliged to make a reduction in the rent ; and it necessarily 
follows that the same thing will occur m a case of this kind. 

Q -—Can you give any cases in which it has been done 7 
A — In my own estate several cases of the kind have occurred 
BtI&o&oo Of aa]a Poary IColw ItfoOkexjoo, 0. S. L 
In reply to the Chairman, the witness said that he held estates m 
five distncts in the Bengal Presidency, none of them in the poppy grow- 
ing distncts He agreed with the previous witnesses. He thought that 
greater restrictiqns m^ht be introduced as regards smoking chandv 

In reply to Mr Wilson, he said that lie regularly visited his estates^ 
during the last thirty or thirty-five yeai*8 He had seen opium taken 
habitually as a preventive against fever and witli good results In some 
oases they take it for failing health, for tailing powers ot assimiiU^n 
foi the gradual decay ot bodily power and a variety ot causes 

In hib native town of Utierpara he estimated the number of persons 
taking opium to be 821 This large proportion of opium takers might 
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bl id«e to the laigie iMitiiif popnlitlM. He thkt the 

Hoftomment monopoly is f«r from mjurions, «id thot its eiwiMitin ip srcKtld 
toSoHi ia •.mnch grester use of opmm in this conntoy. 

In i^ly to Mr. Fanshave, thei witness sud that he knew of 

owtos hf moderate opinm-eating After a certain age, it was found very 
hsitofleial. It does not affect their health or their morals injunously , on 
the contrary, it renorates the health in the case of persons whose powers of 
assimilation hare been fuling, whose health has lost all elasticity, whose 
powers of nutrition hare been diminished ; m all these cases opium doeO 
immense good, eren in the case of young men of thirty-five One of my 
nqphews takes opium He began when he was ttorty ; he is now 
fhlity-seven. .. The habit is not regarded as showing any want of respect- 
ability or as a vice, 's’hilst the man who drinks alcohol labours under a 
social ostracism 

In reply to Mr. Wilson, witness said that the letter from the 
British Indian Association could not be considered as an ofiicial letter, 
because the question was not discussed formally at a meeting and a 
d yiaion come to. This letter, however, represented the views of all the 
members of the Association whom he had had occasion to consult on the 
subject. In August last their Association did send a formal letter to 
the Viceroy upon this subject, but the present letter was not an official 
one. Asked why in the official letter of August last, the Association 
stated that “ no proposal is made by the advocates of these measures in 
recouping the loss of revenue that this country would suffer at this critical 
time/’ he replied Because we have not heard that any proposal has 
bemi seriously made for recoiipiiy^ the revenue if the opium revenue is 
lost to the country 

Q.— Then you do not know anything of the pubhcations of the 

of the society to which you are referring 7 

^ 

A. — We refer simply to tfte resolution of Parliament 

Q. — I am refeinng to the Anti-Opium Society. Let me ask you, 
is Sir Romesh Ghunder Hitter, the late Judge of High Court, a member 
of your Committee 7 

A.— Yes. 

Q.-w^Was he mvited to sign this letter ^ * 

beheve he was not at the time m Calcutta 

♦ 

Q.v*w.Are you sure that he was not asked to sign this letter ? 

A.— 1 am perfectly iguoiaiit about it 
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^ In reply to the Chairman, the witness stated that he had signed ilie 
letter addressed to the Commission in his individual eapacily and that hh 
held the office of secretary to the Bntish Indian Association He con-* 
curred in the views expressed by the preceding witnesses. In liply to Mr. 
Wilson, he said that his committee had not considered this qnestiDn 
since their memorial presented in August last Sir Bomesh Ohuader 
Hitter was not asked to sign the letter addressed to the Commission. 
Witness was editor of the Hindu Patriot ” He could not tdl how 
many copies of the paper were taken by Government. He should thiidc 
about fifty copies, not more. Asked whether he had personal knowledge 
of the facts stated in the memorial, he said that he had come across many 
people who use opium He was not familiar wfth any opium growing 
distncts himself 

By Mr. Fansbawc — Q — You say that Government takes copies of 
the “ Hindu Patriot , does it stand on any different footing from other 
papers in that respect? 

A.— No. 

Q —Do you happen to know whether my own office, the Post OffidB^ 
takes a copy of the paper or not I 

A.~I think it does. 

Q — I suppose the Government Departments take it as they reqmre 
it as an advertising medium, or whatever the reasons may be ? 

A.— As they send to other papers, so they send to us 

Swldettoe of Saira Sallgram Si&gli 

In reply to the Chairman, the witness said that he came from a vil- 
lage in the district of Shahabad m Debar, in which opium is not largely 
consumed. Those who tidce it as a habit and for the sake of pleasure are 
generally Mahommedans. Not much opium is used in the ffistnct as a 
medicine * If a man takes opium except for medical purposes it is looked 
upon as improper 

Q.— Do you think that they would approve of Government prohibit- 
ing the use of opium for other than medical purposes ? 

A.— If opium be supplied freely to the people for medical purposesf 
if the effect of prohibition be not to interfere with that free supply, and 
if it does not lead to the imposition of any tax, the people would like to 
have some farther restriction There are ahready existing restriolbfts ; 
but in spite of those restrictions wo find chandu and madoh hetag 
smekisd the people, and we also find m some c%ses that opiuid ^ taken 
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MS a pemwlouB bMt iriioi lead» to the raiaatm of people. If some 
rettiiotm m^saree could be sdopted to stop the reoamnee of tbosejefils 
it mold be very desirable. He had not thonght of any scheme for 
fntther feetariction 

Q.~l)o yon think it possible absolntely to prohibit the^ growth, 
mannfictiire, imd sale of opium in Bntish India for any other than 
medical purposes? 

A —I do not think at present that it is possible qmless Oovemment 
were to prohibit private persons from growing opiumT^f the Govern- 
ment were to withdraw the monopoly and leave it open, like indigo and 
other things, to private individuals, the evils might be much worse 

Q.— It has been said that the prohibition of poppy cultivation ^^uld 
reduce rents? 

A. — ^Certainly as regards money rents according to law they could 
not be reduced, but in Behar and in parts of Shahabad and Gya rent is 
paid in kind , all my people in Patna and Gya districts luvanably pay 
rent of poppy lands m money, with respect to poppy land, therefore, it is 
a matter wholly of unconcern with the landlord if the cultivation of the 
pbppy be stoped, because the money rent established by law cannot be 
reduced When the tenant agrees to pay a money rent it is his look-out ' 
what he cultivates, not the look-out of the landlords If he does not 
wish to cultivate upon those terms, he can abandon the tenure 

By Mr Wilson — Q —I am a Pleader m the High Court, and I know 
the law. I know that in no case can a tenant go to the landlord and ask 
for a reduction of his rent because he has ceased to grow opium 

Q.— It IS stated on the top of the printed paper that I hold in my 
hand that you are nominated by the British Indian Association 7 

A. — When I sent in my manuscnpt statement those words were not 

there. « 

Q — You say in paragraphs five and six that the growing of opium 
18 ixift viewed as profitable now-a-days I suppose that is so ? 

A.— That is so. My special reason for making that statement is 
Umi dunng September or October last I happened to be m my village and 
jenm common officer connected with the Opium Department came and 
Verted to me that the lumbardar was not agreeable to cultivate opium 
in that uillage, and suggested that I should ask him or persuade him to 
enter into an arrangedlent with the Opium D^>artment to cuHiTate some 
lands. I sent for the lumbardar, and told him that it was desirable that 
ha ahonid cultivate opium unless it was a losmg basmess for him. 1 
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could not compel him to do ao, but if he chose be ooaU do so ; be had a 
fred^ptionin the^matter, but at the same time I told him it would be 
desirable if he could see his way to cultivate. The lumbarHar is a maa 
who enters in the contract on behalf of the other tenants. He agrees to 
take up one hundred bighas or fifty bighas and he brings in other tenants 
and distnbutes if between them. He brings the advances from the Opi- 
um Department and distributes them , and finally when the opium is scint 
in he brings the price of it as it is supplied by the cultivators There is 
only one man to n4om they look up in the village, and he is the Inm- 
bardar. As 1 have said, I sent for him and asked him whether he was 
willing to cultivate, but he was not willing because the tenants generally 
were averse to doing what was not a very profitable businejs This was 
m the village of Kalhana, near the town of Arridi Later on I had a 
letter addressed to me or to my brother — I am not sure which it was — a 
letter from Mr Sen ( the son of Keshub Chiinder Sen ), an officer eon- 
ueeb d with the Opium Department, saying that he would like to know 
why the tenants Wfere averse to growing opium, and that he would hke to 
have a conference with me on the subject If 1 remember nghtly, we 
said in answer that the reason was that it was not a very profitable busi- 
ness, and therefore they did not like to cultivate it 

• 

Q -^Have you heard of anything of that kind before, or was that the 
first and only instance ? 

A — Before that I had also heard from those tenants that they were 
not very keen about cultivating opium , 1 heard from people also m the 
Patna District 

By Mr. Fanshawe — Q — What conclusion would you found on that 
single instance as regards the large number of cultivators who cultivate 
the poppy in Behar, some 630,000 

A —The man who came asked me persuade a particular tenant 
to do it, and he said, “ There are other villages where the tenants are also 
unwilling to cultivate 

Q — Would you place any reliance upon this as proving general un- 
willingness CO cultivate poppy when you have 680,000 cultivators to deal 
with? 

A —Where the growth of sugarcane is fast increasing, as m Shaha» 
bad and also in Patiia, and m some parts of Gya, there it would be a 
matter of indifference to Jhe tenants and landlords whether opium or 
sugarcane is grown So far as the tenants are concerned, tliey will prefer 
sugarcane, which is more profitable 
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QtHN-Boefi not the edtifntiDn of sugnroetie depend aponTaridns 
eondliltes*--*4ipoa nfaeth^ ihm is a market and ivhether there is esftaan 
asenare to be had, and various conditions of that kind? 

A^lt does not depend upon that altogether. It requires three or 
fofar times 'watering ; it ti&es a little more trouble to water. 

Q.— Is it*not the case that the cultivator who grows poppy is regard* 
ed as a good solvent tenant, likely to pay his rent punctually^ 

A.-*There is this advantage, that when the advances are made, the 
man is able to pay his rent more readily from the money that he gets, and 
he is not put to the inconvenience of seUing his grain to pay the landlord. 

Q. — You think that the prohibition to cultivate poppy would not 
affect the landlord indy'ectly ? 

A.-*-Iudirectly m regard to the payment of rent. In some oases 
there may be a delay on account of the man not growing poppy. 

Q.«^You expressed an opmion as to the injurious effects caused by 
opium. Do you mean by opium-eating in excess ? If so, what would be 
tim number of opinm-eating cases m excess which have come within your 
own experience Would they be few or many, speidnng generally ? 

A — ^They are few, and that in towns, not in the villages. 

Q^Would the majonty of people who eat opium be those who eat 
it in moderation 7 

A.«-There are a good number, regard being had to the population 
but I could not give you the percentage , the majority of people take it in 
quantities. 

Q,— Do you include in the use for medical purposes the cases of such 
persons as take opium at a later age ? 

A «-*Yes, to prevent the effects of colds and chills. I admit that it 
IS taken in some cases as a preventive against chills and colds 

Q. — With your knowled|!b of the country, do you thmk it is ^practi- 
cable to provide that people who want to obtain opium for this pmpose 
should be able to do so while others should be prevented from obtaining 
C{dum for pnrposes not included under the head of medical ? 

A . — 1 have not considered over any scheme, and I should not like to 
«U(lopt any scheme the effect of which may be to depnve those who want 
opium for the purposes of medicnne of the opportunity of getting it. 

Wilson.— 'The lumbardar is the principal tenant of the 
village; he gets bs name registered in the Opium Department and 
enters into a sort of agreement with that Department to get certain 
of land within his village cultivated either by himself or by 
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Mm, tk>r ihese Uuidd ha gats dhMi&eas fnmihB Opium Bafnatmoil 
Bjrpoifited by the Oovammant or aMsd by the TiSagafa ? 

A —I shottld say both The villagers choose and recognise him as 
their Imabardar, and the Government looks npon him also as a man 
through whom the advances can be distributed, 

Q.<— He IS not a servant'^ 

A — There is no appomtment 

Q. — Suppose the villagers do not like him, can they get nd of him? 

A — They will not cultivate the laud at his instance if they dislSie 
him. That is the most effective way of prohibiting him. He is some* 
thing like a go-between between the Government and the tenant. 

Q.-*^Does he get any profit out of it? • 

A —Very little Perhaps two pice in a rupee for the trouble of 
going and coming 

Q — By Mr Fanshawe — He belongs to the village and he is a re- 
presentative of the villagers 7 

A —Yes. 

Q.— But so far as any appointment goes ? 

A —The Government does nbt appoint him 

Q —In no way ? 

A.— No. But he is recognised by tlie Government Department as a 
go-between so far as opium is concerned. 

Q —He IS put forward by the yillagers as their lepresentative ? 

A— Yes 

iTMiMtofllr. ICoha&ftM Lai Stooar. 

In rejij to the Chairman, the witness stated that he was a member 
ot the British Indian Association , that he received a circular asking hhn 
to attend and give evidenoe, not from tiie Association, but from Mr. Inglis, 
Mr Lyalin Secretary. Some time ago a member of the British Indian 
Association asked him if he would like to give evidence b^ore the Com- 
mission, and he said that he would have no objection if he was required. 
As a medical practitioner, his experience was limited chiefly to Calcutta. 
He regarded opium as having vakie, but not much, in affording rehef ^ 
from pains. He did not tliink it had a permanent value for this purpose. 
A jHretty large percentage of opmm-eatmg originates m the desire to ob- 
tain relief from pam Opium is often recommended by opmm-eateiw irho 
have themselves experieno&d some temporaiy rdief from its uee, but 
witness did not approve of such advice By far the laigcst class of optutn 
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eaters consists of persons who have taken to ttie habit for the ds.ke of the 
pleasnres which its intoxication brings on, the chief of these pleasure-^ is 
what I may call sexual endurance When once adopted, it is almost im- 
possible to give up the use of opium I have not observed any serious 
organic desease or moral depravity, from a moderate habitual use of 
opium 1 havp found it when taken in immoderate quantities to produce 
great mischief It acts as a poison Taken in immoderate doses opium 
often gives rise to fatal obstruction of the bowels and retention of untie 
from paralysis of the muscular fibre of the viscera or it may lead to 
the opposite conditions of diarrhoea, dysenteiy, and encuresis It often 
leads to a condition of the brain winch makes the victim lead a most 
wretched and miserable existence of dullness andistupidity, tlic very picture 
of living death If the dose is suddenly increased, as it sometimes is, 
then there may be actual apoplexy 

Witness had recently visited two cAan^u-smoking dens and one madah-’ 
smoking den The smokers were very familiar with me a id confessed many 
thingswhich I put down In the first shop that 1 visited all the 

smokers were males, and did not appear to be such as may be called poor 
Indeed, one of them was a zemindar from the North-West All of tliem 
seemed to be well nounshed, and some of them even appeared to be ro- 
bust I entered into a pret'y long and familiar conversation with them 
They one and all confessed that they had begun to take to the smoking 
from the assurance they had received from smoker«i of its strengthening 
effects on the sexual powers an i they toll me that this invariably was 
the ongin of what they all most emphatically called the pernicious habit 

c 

The witness would desire that Government should abolish shops at 
which chandu or maiak can be smoked or purchased The smokers 
themselves would be glad if Government would abolish these shops He 
considered opium-eating less pernicious than opium-smokmg He was 
opposed to the use of all intoxicating drugs, and he looked upon tea, 
coffee, cocoa, &c , as absolutely unnecessary for men In his opinion, rest, 
healthy recreation, and adequate nouiishment are all that man requnes for 
the due performance of the functions of life, physical, and psychical As 
a practical man, he thought it impossible to prohibit the use of opium, and 
that Government should strive to regulate its consumption as far as it 
can. Hq was not prepared with any specific suggestion, but considered 
that more dtrmgent measures should be adopted to prevent abuse In 
reply to Mr* Wilson, the witness explained that the heading of his 
statement, in which he was said to have been nominated by the British 
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Tii(}jan Association, had not been supplied by himself He had headed 
his paper **lIotes on opium-eating and smoking for the Royal Commission,’^ 
when the pnnt came into his hands, he found it altered Only one other 
medical gentleman in India had received the distinction of C J E He 
found opium to actas a palhative and seldom as a curative agent It 
seems to arrest the progress of disease but this is seeming only m the 
majonty ol cases The disease which appears to yield often returns with 
greater violence. Partly owing to the recklessness of practitioners many 
a patient has been dnven into the habit of taking the drug, from 
which neither could he free himself nor could he be freed without caus- 
ing a return of the suffering which had necessitated the use of the drug, 
or without fresh and peculiar sufferings due to the cessation of the drug’s 
pnmaiy action 

The use of which he had spoken for sexual endurance, or prolonga- 
tion of the sexual act, is afterwards followed by impotence He did not 
go so far as to %ay that the habit cannot be broken, but the cases are 
veiy few and far between The only depravity that he had observed was 
the unconquerable hankering after the drug In both the chandu and 
ttiodah smoking dens, the smokers said they would be glad if Government 
Would abolish the shops They knew they would suffei individually, 
but they would rather do so thati that future generations should be 
entangled in a habit which entails such a perversion of the will, and in 
the end deprives them of the very power for the strengthening of which 
they pnzed it so much in the beginning and the owners of the shops 
who were themselves smokers did not dispute what their customers said 
He did not put beer, tea, and opium ftn a level as things that he would 
like to sec equally abolished Tea, cocoa, and coffee he regarded as 
much more innocent than opium, but absolutely unnecessary 

By the Chairman — Alcohol is a deadly poison, one of the worst 
poisons in existence for a man to take , infinitely worse than opium 

By Mr Wilson — Q — Is beer worse than opium 

A — ^Yes Whatever contains alcohol is worse than opium as re- 

gards its effects on the physical as well as on the mental constitution 

Q — Is tliat m your experience as regards Europeans as well as 
the Natives of India ^ 

A.— I have had very httle expenence of Europeans who are opium- 
eaters as to whether Ihe ^ effect of beer and spirits is equal to, or worse 
than, the effects of opium If the people take beer in moderate quantities 
th^ may not have body or mind diseased in any way, but gefnerally 
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these things are never taken lu moderate quantities. Europeans in India 
fare worse for their dnnking habits in this climate. His practice ^as 
in Calcutta and m the suburbs He did not know much of the habits 
of the poorer classes in the remote dictncts of Bengal ^ 

By Mr Fanshawe — Q — His statement that the largest class of 
opium-eaters take to the habit because of its pleasures, applied maanly 
to Calcutta He bad chiedy found opium-eaters among Mahcmimedans, 
but the habit belonged to all classes His remarks were apphcable 
more to the middle and upper classes than to the lower in Calcutta. 
The difficulty in giving up the habit applied to all cases, even to those 
who only take a grain]|a day, though it becomes greater with an mcrease 
of the dose^ In tlj^e brat chan^u shop that he visited there were 
about ten and in the next about eight The statements made to him 
by the smokers were volunteered He simply asked them why they 
had taken to the habit, and they made that confession. He had not 
made any chemical or medical analysis enabling him to ascertain the 
effect in eating and smoking opium He spoke from simple experience 
He would not interfere with the man who habitually smokes in his 
house, but he thought that private gathenngs or clubs tor smokmg 
should and could be prohibited 

Q — There has beeen a certain amount of smoking going on in 
pnvate places called smoking clubs Would you propose to interfere 
with them ? 

A — It would be impossible to interfere with them 

He did not regard tea, coffee* or cocoa as nounshment at all, if 
it were not for the little milk and sugar with which they are mixed 

By the Chairman — 1 am a graduate of medicine in the Calcutta 
University. I did not say tb«it dnnking tends to shorten life 

L 

Q — But you think it a pernicious habit 

A — I do not say it is a pernicious habit, but an unnecessary habit 
The time devoted to tea-dnnkiug and coffee dnnking might be better 
occupied 

By Mr Fanshawe — Q — Is it or is it not the case that the British 
Indian ^Association sent in your name with those of other gentlemen as 
the name of those who were ready to give evidence 7 

A.-— I did not know that before this was sent to me. 1 did not 
know that X was to come here as a nominee of the Association. 
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^ BTld«ao« Of tho Sta’ble Soaosh Oboador Oba&dor 

J am *a member of the Bengal Legislative Council and of thn British 
Indian Association I concur generally with what has been said by the 
previous witnesses Some of those who are addicted to the ^moking of 
madaJc and chandu commit petty thefts and other minor offences, but the 
eatmg of opium in moderate doses has not been the *cause of moral 
depravity of any kind among any class of persons 

Witness did not belieie that the people of Bengal would be wiUmg 
to bear the cost of prohibitive measures and he recommended no alteration 
of any sort in existing an angenients for the growth of the poppy and the 
mannlacture and sale ni opium The piohibition ot the poppy would be 
prejudicial, and would be difficult to maintain in view of -the nsks from 
smugglmg 

By Mr Wilson — Witness was a member of the legal profession. 
He visited the outlying distncts ot Bengal once a year dunng the vacation. 
The evidence of Babu Saligram Singh to the effect thati poppy cultivation 
was not profitable, and tliat the people did not care for it, did not at all 
affect his opinion as to its being one of the most valuable agricultural 
resources So far as witues>*’ information went, he did not think that 
Babu Saligram Singh was right He would put the sale of opium under 
police regulations in (\'ilcutta * He i‘onsideied the arrangements as to 
growth and cultivation pertect but the retail sale ought to be put under 
further restriction 

By Mr Faushawe — Filating opium in model ation has no mjunous 
effects on the visible condition ot the people or on their moral character 
The practice is fairly common All retail vendors of opium in Calcutta 
should be placed under the supervision of the police of tin* thanas in which 
their shops arc 

Q — What do you mean by that — that he would be Uable to have 
his shop visited at all times, or that the iiobce should check his issues or 
what'> • 

A — Tliere should be some guarantee that purciiasers do not use 
opium for othei than lawful purposes 

Q — How are the police to maintam that? 

A — In the some way as arms and ammunition are under the polled 
supervision 

Q. — A register being kept of all purchases 

A — Some such thiif|g ought to be done 

Mb J Prescott Hbwbtt, Secretary of the Commission^ was then 
called to explain how the statement of Babu Sahgram Singh came to have 
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the words a witness nominated by the British Indian Association" ' 
at its head He stated that he had not had the paper pnnted, and that the 
heading was upon the paper when he received it from Mr Dane or Mr« 
li^lis« He gave the same answer as to the statement of Dr. Mohendro 
Lai Sircar With regard to the letter signed by six gentlemen, dated 
from No. 18 , British Indian Street on which was wntten ** Letter 
from the Bntish Indian Association" , those words were wntten by his 
clerk. 


Pnnted by 

floBBPH Cur SHAW, Methodist Pobhshmg Honse, Caicntta. 
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T&e logal Bommission on Opium. 

Prefaoe to Eeport of Surma BTideuoe. 

The, facts relating to thc^ opium question in Burma are so different 
from those relating to India Proper that it seems desirable, for the 
proper underetandmg of the evidence taken in Burma, to give a bnef 
sketch ot the administration of opiuqi ni Burma, based on the official 
documents presented to the Commission, and on the books^ from time 
to time laid before Parliament • 

X. Lomr Surma 

111 a Memorandum by Sir Charles Aitchison, then Chief Commis- 
sioner of British Burma^ on the Consumption of Opium in that Provmce, 
dated 30tli Apnl, 1880, he says “ When reviewing the Report on the 
Administration ol Criminal Justice for the year 1877, my attention was 
drawn to the change which was alleged to be giadually commg over the 
• Burmese national charactei under Bntish rule One of the pnncipal 
causes alleged was the growing habit ot opium smoking Shortly 
afterwards, when on a visit to Akyab, I was waited upon by a large 
deputation of the most influential Natives of the town, who presented 
a petition describing in very forcible terms the misery entailed on the 
population by opium, and praying that the traffic in opium might be 
altogethei abolished in Arakan In cofiscquence of these representations, 
a circular was issued, on 14tli December, 1878, instructing Commis- 
sioners oi divisions to obtain the opimons of district officers and educated 
and intelligent Natives on the question of the increase of opium smoking 
among the Burmese, and to submit foi ^‘onsideratiou any lemodial 
measmcs Si a practical kind ” 

Sir Charles Aitchison’s Memorandum, which was pit»sei>ted to 
Parliament m 1881, contains the lollowiiig nummary of those rcjigris ^ — 

“The papers now presented for consideiation present a pi^iuful pictui^c , 
of the demoralisation, miseiy and rum produced among the Burmese ^ 
opmm-smoking. Responsible officers iii all divisions and rp 

the province, and Natives everywhere, bear testimony to it To 
examination of the evidonce on this point, I have thrown some extracis 
from the reports into an appendix to this memorandum These show l^at, 
among Uie Barmans the habitnal use of the drug^aps th^ p]9^ij6al' and 
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mental energies, destroys the nerves, emaciates the body, predisposes 
to diabase, induces mdolent and iilthy habits of life, destroys self-respect, 
is one of the most fertile sources of misery, destitution, aid crime, fills 
the jaQs with men of relaxed frame, predisposed to dysentery and cholera, 
prevents the due extension of cultivation, and the development of the land 
revenue, checks the natural growth of the population, and enfeebles the 
constitution of succeeding generations 

The Chief Commissioner did not, however, advise the total pro- 
hibition of the supply of opium, un the grounds that a sudden withdrawal 
would involve ** risk of the lives of the unhappy consumers,” and that 
there are large numbers of the non-Burmese community, constitutmg 
perhaps the most t^nving and industrious section of the population, 
to whom the drug ieT a necessary of life and by whom it is rarely abused 
In consequence however, of Sir Charles Aitchison’s representations, the 
number of shops for the sale of opium was reduced from sixty-eight in 
1880-81 to twenty-eight in 1881-82 and to eighteen in 1882-83 , 
the pnce of the drug was also considerably raiseSi As a result, the 
annual consumption of opium m Lower Burma fell from 46,000 seers to 
87,000 seers, but it soon began to increase again, and had in the year 
1892-98 reached the figure of 64 127 seer^^, there being at this time 
twenty licensed shops 

In 1890 the Society for the Suppression ot the Opium Trade pre- 
sented a memonal to Viscount Cross, Secretary of State, on the consump- 
tion of opium in India This memonal was sent to each provmce for 
inquiry and report Sir Alexander Mackenzie was at the time Chief 
Commissioner of Burma , and* he directed inqmnes on the subject to 
be made, similar to those ordered by his predecessor in 1878 He 
summed up the results of this mquiry by the statement that ** the un- 
animous voice of all respectable Burmans denounces the use of opium by 
men of their race and temperament as deletenous and harmful m a very 
special degree This statement is confirmed by every European author- 
ity m the province, official and non-official.” “ In view of this consensus 
of opmion,” the Chief Commissioner recommended the prohibition of 
the sale of opium to Burmans and of its possession by them, in ac- 
cordance with the law already in force in Upper Burma, save under 
medical certificate ” 

Tim Indian Government, in a despatch dated 29th July, 1891, 
declined^ acquiesce in these proposals, until it should be sivtiaft^^by 
farther f lusts and statistics, on the following pomts . * 

(1). That th#evil to be removed is as great as you dqnet it \ 
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^ (2). That it would be practicable to enforce the prohibition , 

(S). Tliat the enforcement of the prohibition would not entSil and 
be accompanied by ctiIs as great as that winch it is desirabte to remove ” 

TJjnpoT Surma. 

In Upper Burma, on the annexation of that country, 1st January, 
1881, the British Government proclaimed its intention*of adhering to 
the existing law, which forbade the consumption of opium by Burmans 
Provision was, however, made for the sale of opium to Chinese and other 
non-Burmese residents The pos‘=»essionioF opium by Burmans was 
not distinctly prohibited m the legulations first adopted, but this defect 
in the law was remedied by levised opium rules dated 29th August, 1891 
Sir ^oxaader Maeleenzie’s PropgaalB. 

In consequence of the Government of India’s despatch, Sir A 
Mackenzie directed a fullei and more caieful investigation of the facts 
to be made in both Lowei and Uppei Burma the lesiilts of which were 
summansed in a Note by Hr Donald Smeaton, Financial Commissioner 
This note recommended, as regards Lower Burma, the “ absolute and 
speedy prohibition of the use of opium in any form by Burmans,” the 
first step reqiusite, in his opinion, being “ to close all opium shops in the 
province ’ He proposed to provide foi the needs of (a) “thenon- 
Biirmese races who use opium” and * (^) “ the Burmese consumers who 
are wholly given over to opium and to wliom it has become a real 
necessity of continued life,” by means ot a legistei those entered in the 
legister being allowed still to obtain tlic drug in limited quantities 
Provision was to be made for medical use and for use by professional 
tattooers, wbo aie accustomed to use itftoi tlie purpose ot lessening the 
pain of the operation of tattooing customary with Burmese boys Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, in a brief accompanying minute, written on the eve 
of his departure for England on special leave, endorsed these proposals, 
with slight modifications as to details The Government of India there- 
upon requested Mr Fryer, Acting Chief Commissioner, to “ prepare a 
detailed review of the whole case such ns Sir A Mackenzie intended to 
pr^are had not the circiim&tances prevented him,” and to 

give his “own opmions and recommendations m the matter” Mr 
Fryer, in a note dated Ith July, 1892, oiticised the figures as to the 
number of opium consumers in Upper and Lower Burma contained in Mr 
Smeaton’s note, which he considered to be ‘ much exaggeiatgi ” Mr 
E#y6r4hns commented on Sir A Mackenzie’s proposals , “Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie proposes total prohibition of the supply of opium to men of all 
races in Burma He would allow opium only to peisorio specially licensed 
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by t]|e Deputy Comnussioner to possess it lie considers that the pjo- 
Inbition'^could be made efiectnal I am certain that it could not. I 
WijJd,” Mr Fryer recommended, “allow any Burman who has^beei^ in the 
habjit of using opium to get it at the present shops . provided 

that he fegisteis hmiself as an opium consumer, and obtains a certificate 
from the Deputy Commissionei that lie is allowed to purchase opitim 
noii-Bnrmans T would allow to obtam opium as belore, 
though they also should lx. icgistered and receive certificates binding them 
to puicha'ac fiom specified sliops as in the case ol Burmans ” He con-^ 
>idered no cJiaiige to be nocc-^saiy iii rpjjci Burma “ To close all the 
‘^liops 111 Upper Bnniia noiikl sinijjJv nuaii lliat iiou-Buraiaiis would get 
their supply by smuggling, and tlial the control of the opium trade would 
juiss from tin* haudi (>ov( nimeiit mtu tlio^o of despciate adventurers ” 
“111 addiUoi) to lendernig the po^scsMon of opiiun by Burmans m 
Lowei Buiiiia jlkgal a-j it is in Lp^jci Bui ma, 1 would also limit the 
amount ol opium to be issued liom each shop” proposals were 

summed up thus — 

(1) To rendei the pofesession ol opium by Burmans in Lower 
Burma illegal, as it is in Uppoi Burma 

(2 ) To prevent undue hardship to Bnrmaiis in Lower Burma who • 
have become habituated to the use of opium by permitting Deputy Com- 
missioners to grant them certificates that they lare opium consumers and 
may be supplied witli opium A list ol all ceitificates issued would be 
kept^ and copies would be sent to tlie police and to the opium farmers The 
certificates would be issued liee ot charge It i-^ ot course understood that 
no man could get a certificate wlio cauld not ^liow that he was n habitual 
cousumer. 

(3 ) To fix a maximum quantity oi opium to bo issued by each slioj), 
based on the uumbei ol its legitimate cu&tomeis, which would be ascei- 
taiued from the legisteied iiwmbei ot Biirinaii and noii-Buimon opium 
consumers ” 

Tbe Beglster Sanctioned. * 

On the loth November, ]80d, an influential deputation, representing 
the Society for the Sppression of the Opium Trade and almost all the 
Jjlissioiiary Societies and Chiistiaii Chuiches engaged in missioiiaiy work 
111 China waited upon Lord Kimberley, the newly appointed Secretary ol 
State for ♦India, to luge the suppiession of the opium traffic for other 
than medical purposes His Loidship held out them no prospect of 
acceding to thcillp vkws except as regards Burma On the 9th February, 
he telegraphed to ilic ludiuii Ooveinmeiit to know what decision 
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thex^ had arrived at tfith regard to opium in Burma. In reply, the 
Government pf India stated — 

** The latest recommendation from Oliief Commissioner, Buima, is to 
assimilate the rule in Lower Burma to those in force m Upper Biiinna* 
that IS, prohibit sale to and possession by Bui mans, making special 
arrangements to prevent serious haidship to persons in Lovfer Burma who 
are habituated to use of opium We fear tins measure may be lollowed 
by extensive smuggling It will create a new *ind aitihcial class of crim- 
inal oifences, and will afford opportunities tor police oppression to an 
extent constituting a \cry serious evil But we feel it may be difficult to 
defend the differential treatment of Lowei Burma, and it your lordship 
desiie it we are prepared to authoiize the Chief Comimssioiier to try what 
he pioposes ” The rcqiuied sanction was given, and instructions weie 
accordingly given to the Chiei Commissioner A circulai was addressed 
by tlic Financial Commissioner to all Commissioners m Lower Burma, 
dated Rangoon, lltJi Maicli, 18i)8, intimating the decision of Govern- 
ment to prohibit the possession and use ot opium by Burmaiis m Lower 
Burma The circulai stated — When the new rules come into operation* 
possession and use of opium by any person in Lower Burma shall be 
lawful only if the name ol such person is registered , the registered 
persons ot Burmese race being habitual consumers oi twenty-live years of 
age or upwards, the legistered non-Buiman consumers being any persons 
not ot the Bmmese race ot twenty years of age or upwards, who may 
choose to register themsdlves When the legisteis are complete and closed 
it shall be an offence for any unregistered peison to possess 

or use opium iii any form ” Piovisioti was made foi the registration of 
doctors and tattooers “ Uiidei no circumstances ” would “ any Borman 
not being a doctor oi tattooer, be permitted to register himselt after the 
legisteis have been closed.” A notification was to be issued, inviting all 
persons desiring to be registeied to present tiiemselv(*s before the appro- 
pnate offied^s of their distiicts for that purpose within a given time , and 
officers were directed to satisfy themselves as to the good faith of each 
application It was originally proposed that tlie legister sliould com- 
into force by the first July, 1893 The note presented to the Commission 
by Mr Bayne on the first day of its sittings in Rangoon states that the 
number oi Bunuaiis who had registered themselves up to tliat date was 
7,513, and that the number oi opium-consuming non-Burm^ns was 
estimated at 6,819. 

Under date, second May, 1893, the Chiet Commissiouei of Burma 
submitted to the Goveiumeiit ot India a diaft oi le vised riilc& under the 
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Opium Act for Burma, in accordance with the circular iirdt referred ^ 
Government however, modified those rules in many respects -A despatch, 
dated Simla, 20th June, 1893, contained the following ^ 

** The,more essential points m which the rules submitted by you have 
been modified are four in number, and are as follows . — 

(1 ) The omission ot lo^tnctions on the possession and use of 
opium for medical purposes 

(2 ) The treatment of non-Burmaiis 

(3 ) The grant of certificate-* to registered consumers, with permis- 
sion to purchase opium without rcstiiction of locahty 

(4 ) The extension of the time allowed for registration ” 

As regards the sefiond point, the Indian Government argued — 

** Opium is considered to be specially injunous to persons of Burmese 
race, and for this reason it has been decided to attempt to restnct and 
iiltmiately to pievent the use of opium by such peison^ But tins con- 
sideration does not apply to non-Burmaiis In LTpper Burma, non- 
Burmans are permitted to use opium subject only to restrictions similar to 
those in force in the Indian provinces In order to ascertain 

the consumption, the Government ol India would have been willing to 
approve rules requiring the registration of non-Burman consumers of 
opium for information only, and not as a condition oi possession. But 
they are advised that such rules are not autlionised by the Opium Act, 
would possess no legal validity, and could not be enforced if disregarded 
It IS therefore not considered expedient to include them among rules 
issued under tlie Act ” • 

As to point (4), icgistration of Bunnans wa-r. to lie allowed for siv 
months after the lules should come into foicc, and even after that in the 
case of those prevented by absence or other reasonable cause 

After some further corresfibndence, embodying these modifications, new 
Buies were finally approved of by Goieriiment of India on the 11th 
November, 1893, to come into operation on the 1st Januaiy, 1894. 

J G A. 
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THE NEW feURMA REGULATIONS. 

FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Notification 


Dated Rangoon^ 23rd November^ 1893 • 

No 42 — In exercise of the power conferred by sectigns 5 and 18 of 

the Opium Act, 1878, and in 
supersession of the notifications 
in the Financial Department cited 
in the margin and of all notifica- 
tions superseded thereby, the Chief Commissioner, with the previous 
sanction of the Oovernor-Gcneral in Council, makes the following niles to 
regulate the matters referred to in the said sections Those rales shall 
come into force on the 1st January, 1894 • 


No 62, dated the 29th August, 1891. 
No 24, dated the 27th October, 1892 
No. 1, dated the 13th January, 1893. 


Defimtions, 

1 In these lules, unless there be something repugnant m the 
subject or contexts 

(i) ** India means the territoi’y included within the British 

frontier hues on the extreme west, north, and east ol 
British India. 

(ii) “ Lowei Burma ” means the territones for the tune being 

comprised in Lbwer Burma under sub-sections (1) and 
(2) of section 2 of the Ujiper Burma Laws Act, 1886 , 
“Upper Bui Ilia” nnaiis the whole of Burma, except 
Lower Buima and the Shan States 
(m) “ Opium ” means the inspissated juice of the poppy and 
beinsi and beinchi, bftt does not include poppy-heads, noi 
kunhon, nor heinye, noi any jireparation oi admixture 
theieof, nor any othei intoxicating or narcotic prepara- 
tion of opium or of tin* poppy 

(iv) “ Government opium ’ meain^ opium sold or issued by a 

Government officer empowered to sell or issue opium 
and includes beinsi and beinchi made or prepared from 
such opium 

(v) “ Medical preparation ” means any preparation or admixture 

of opium mtended for medical purposes only ^ 

(vi) “ Poppy-heads ” means the capsules of the poppy-plant, 

(vu) “Tola” means a weight of 180 grains Troy • 

(vm) “ Seer ” means a weight of 80 tolas 

(ix) “ Viss ” means 3*65 pounds Avoirdupois. 

(x) “ P4 ” means 1 75 of an acre. 
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(xi) Opinm “ Government opnim,” and “ medical prepara- 

tion/* Aihon fwld m any quantity not exceeding 8 tolas' in 
weight, shall be deemed to be sold “ by retail,” and when 
^old m largei quantities shall be deemed to be sold 
“ wholesale ” Poppy-heads, when sold in any quantity 
not exceeding 5 seers in weight, shall be deemed to be 
sold “ by retail,” and when sold in any larger quantity 
shall bo deemed to be sold “ wholesale ” 

(xii) “ Licensed vendor,” used with reference to opium or to 

poppy-heads, means a person to whom a license for the 
sale ot opium or poppy-heads, or both, by retail has been 
granted by the Deputy Commissioner under Rule 60 

(xiJi) “ MedicSl practitioner ** means a person who has been 
icgistercd under an English medical act or who has 
received a medical diploma from an Indian University and 
who practises medicine according to European methods 

(xiv) “Phaimacist” means a person who deals in European 

medicines and drugs as a means of hvehhood, and to 
wliom a license has been granted by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner under Rule 62 

(xv) “ Doctor” means a person who piactises medicine accord- 

ing to Asiatic methods as a means of hvehhood, and to 
whom a license has been granted by the Deputy Com- 
missionei under Rule 02 

(xvi) “ Tattooer ” means % Burman who practises tattooing of 

the human body according to Burmese methods, and to 
whom a license has been granted by the Deputy Com- 
missioner under Rule 62 

(xvii) “Import,” “ei^ort,” and “transport” have the respective 
meanings assigned to them la the Opium Act, 1878 

(xtiii) “ Upper Burma-grown opium ” means opium manufactured 
from the poppy-plant grown m those parts of Upper 
Burma in which the cultivation of the plant is permitted 

(xix) “ Civil Surgeon ” means a Civil Surgeon or other pnncipal 

medical officer of a distnct 

% 

(xx) “Burman” means any person bom of parents both of 
' whom belong to races indigenous to Burmai * except a 

Kachin, or a Shan, or a Palaung. 
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person whox)rdmarily wears a dress commonly worn by 
persons of any race indigenous to Burma and speidrs 
• Burmese, Karen, or Talaang as his vernacular langui^e, 
shall be presumed to be a Burman until the contrary m 
proved. 

(xxi) “ Non-Burman ” means any person who is not a Burman. 
(xxu) “ Village ” means a village as defined in the *Lower Burma 
Village Act, 1889, and the Upper Burma Village Regu- 
lation, 1887 

(xxm) ** Town ” means an area declared to be a town for the 
purposes of the Lower Burma Towns Act, 1892, or the 
Upper Burma Towns Regulation, 1891 
(xxiv) ** Headman means, m the case of ullages, a* headman as 
defined in tlie Lowei Burma Village Act, 1889, oi the 
Upper Burma Village Regulation, 1887, and in the case 
of towns a headman oi a ward appointed under the Lower 
Bttrma Towns Act, 1892, or the Upper Burma Towns 
Regulations, 1891, as the case may be. 

Cultivation 

2 Subject to the payment of the duty and to the conditions laid 
down in the following rules, the*popx)y-plant may be grown in the Kachm 
villages m the Katha, Bhamo, and Upper Chindwin districts, and in 
other local areas in which the Chief Commissioner may, from time to tune 
by notification m the Burma Gazette^ permit such cultivatioii 

3. A duty of eight annas shall be levied for each quarter of a pe of 
poppy cultivation. A fraction of a quarter of a pe shall be charged as a 
quarter of a pe. The above duty may, with the sanction of the Commis- 
sioner of the division, be commuted to a lump-sum payment by any village 
or tribe, or may be remitted entirely by the Financial Commissioner. 

4. The local Government may, at §ny time by notification in the 
Burma Gvezette givmg six months’ notice, enhance the rate of duty in any 
local area up to any rate not exceeding Rs. 1 for a quarter of a pe or frac- 
tion thereof. 

5 The measurement of the area under poppy cultivation shall bo 
effected by headmen under such rules ab to super\ision and otherwise as 
the Fmancud Commissioner may from time to time presenbe 

Manufacture 

8. Opium may be mauulactuied on account ol Governuieiit 

7. Opium and medical preparations may be manulactured by a 
medical practitioner 
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8» In anjr local area in Uppm: Bnrma in #hich the cultivation of 

Bnrraa^rown opium and medical 
pfOpMaitions therefrom may be manufactured by any noii-Burman from 
p||^i>piewn in enoh area, 

^ 9, (a) m Upper Burma — 

(i) Opium ihay be manufactured by a licensed vendor, subject 

to the conditions of his license. 

(ii) Opium and medical preparations may be manufactured by a 

pharmacist, doctor, or tattooer, subject to the condi- 
tions of his license 
(b) In Lower Burma^ 

(i) Gorernment opium may be manufactured by a licensed 

verxdor subject to the conditions of his license 

(ii) Government opium and medical pieparations therefrom may 

be manufactured by a doctoi or tattooer, subject to 
the conditions of his licen««c 

(iii) Opium and medical preparations may be manufactured by a 

pharmacist, subject to the conditions of his license 
Possession 

10. Any jierson duly authonzed m that behalf may possess opium, 
medical preparations, and poppy^heads on account of Government 

1 A medical practitioner may possess opium, poppy-heads, and 
medical preparations. 

12 Any person may possess poppy-heads not exceeding 5 seers in 
litreight, opium not exceeding 3 tolas m weight, and medical preparations 
not exceedmg 6 tolas in weight, provided that he has bought the poppy- 
beidfly o]pium, or medical preparations from a medical practitioner or 
phei^hiaoiet or doctor, and requires tliem for medicA purposes only 

13. In Upper Burma any non-Burman may possess poppy-heads 
nttt exceeding 5 seers in weighjt which have been bought from a cultivator 
in a local area in which the cultivation of the poppy plant is ^permitted, 
or Mm Oovernment or a licensed vendor, and opium not exceeding 3 tolas 
in weight which he has bought from a cultivator in a local area in which 
the cultivation of the poppy-plant is permitted, or from Government oi a 
lioeiia^ vendor 

^14. In Lower Burma — 

(i) Any Barman whose name has been entered in, and has not 
been removed from, the register presenbed in Rule 2C 
may possess poppy-heads nbt exceeding 5 seers m 
weight and (Jovenimeut opium not exceeding 3 tolas 
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in weight which ho has bought from Oo7ernJ9a|MpA^ 09(4 
^ from a hcensed vendor. 

(ii) Any non-Bunuan may posses'^ poppy-beade aolk 

*1 seer'^ in weight and GoNornment opium not exc^- 
mg 3 tolas iii ivcight whicli ho has bought from 
(ioveinmcnt oi irom a licensed vendor. • 

1 T) In any lo( iil aioa in which the cultivation of the poppy-plant is 
lieiinitted, an} iioii-Burmaii may possess any quantity of poppy-heads or 
opium being the produce of poppy-plants grown in such local area, 
01 medical piepaiations manufactured therefrom. 

1 G Subject to the conditions of his license, a licensed vendor in 
Lower Burma may possess any quantity of Goveinmpnt opiunl and poppy- 
heads obtained by him from Goveinment, or from any other licensed 
veiidoi wlio has sold tlie same to him m accordance with tlic conditions of 
Ins license 

17 Subject to the conditions ot his license, a licensed vendor in 
Upper Burma may possess any quantity of opium and poppy-heada 
obtained b) him from Government or fiom a holder of a license for whole- 
sale vend, and sold to him by such vendoi lu accordance with the condi- 
tions of his license, oi tiom a cultivatoi authorized to sell the same under 
Rule 53 (ii) 

18 Subject to the conditions oi the pass, a holder of a pass for 
tiaiisport 01 mipoit may possess tlie popp) -heads oi opium covered by the 
pass 

19 Subject to the conditions ot h\^ license, a pharmacist may 
possess any quantity ol poppy-heads not* exceeding 10 seers in weigirt^ 
and of opium not exceeding one seer in weight, and of medical prepacan 
tions not exceeding one seer in weight. But m special cases the Fman- 
cial Commissioner may authoiise the possession of such larger quanftitiea 
of opium and of medical preparations as he UtUy think necessaiy 

20 l^bject to the conditions of lus hcense, a doctor in Upper 
Burma may possess any quantity of poppy-heads not exceeding 10 Bern 
in weight, and of opium or of medical preparations not exceeding 10 ^las 
111 weight 

21 Subject to the conditions of his hcense, a doctor in Lomu 
B urma may possess any quantity of poppy-heads not exceeding 10 saera 
m weight, and of Government opium or of medical preparations made 
therefrom not exceeding 10 tolas m weight 

22 Subject to the conditions of his hcense, a tattooei may poaaaaa 
111 Upper Burma any quantity of opium and of medical preparations not 
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»6K09edu}g 10 tolas in weight, and in Lower Burma any quantity, of 
c^Gotwiinnent opium and of medical preparations made t];|ierefrom' not 
10 toks m weight 

A traveller or visitor entenng Burma by land from the Shan 
States or from a country out of India may, while m Burma, possess 
opium produced in the Shan States or out of India for the personal 
use of himself and his attendands, and not for sale or barter, in any 
quantity not exceeding in weight fi\ e tolas for each person. 

24. A horse-dealer impoiting lioi^ies or pomes into Burma fiom 
the Shan States or a couutiy out of India may, while lu Burma, possess 
opium produced m the Shan States or out of India in any quantity not 
exceeding in weight five tolas for each hoise or pony for the time being 
in his possession 

25 Any person specially licensed in that behalf by the Deputy 
Gommissioner of the district m which he resides or trades may possess 
in Upper Burma opium and medical preparations, agd in Lower Burma 
Government opium and medical preparations made therefrom, m such 
quantity and for such period as may be specified in the special license. 
Provid^ that no such special license shall be granted without the 
'previous sanction of the Commissionci. 

SegtstraUon of persona %n Lowei Burma who are permitted to 
possess Government opmm 

26« A register in the form presenbed in the appendix to these 
rules shall be maintained in each township of every distnct m Lower 
Boama, showing the names of Burmans resident in the township, who 
desire to be registered as conffumers of opium An extract of the 
register for each village or ward, called the Village Register, shall be 
given to the headman oi the village or ward, and shall be maintained 
by him. A combined register for the entire distnct, called the Distnct 
Register, shall be maintained by the Deputy Commissioner 

In this Register shall be entered only the names of Burmans of 
iirpty-five years of age or upwards. To every person whose name is 
in the register a certificate in the following form, signed by the 
tkputy Commissioner or by an Assistant or Extra Assistant Commis- 
.i^er who has a competent knowledge of the Enghsh kngoi^, and 
tdf ichom the Deputy Commissioner may delegate the power of signing 
oerthtolieBy shall be given — 

"Certified that the name of , a Burman, son of ojE^j^ 

^^^age, im been entered in the raster prescribed by 

the ipljis fnuued under the Opium Act I, of 1878, for jbujn^, 'tor 
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tl^e icgHtration of Bnrmans who desiio to be registered as consniBers 
of opium, ,of the township of and that the licensed ^vendof^of 

the opium shop located at* or other 

♦Here enter the shop ^censed vendor in Lower Burma, is authorised to 
K; ' «I1 to «Ki popp,J»«to to opim to 

the quantities permitted by or. under the said 
rules on the production of this certificate ” 

27 In the Rangoon Town distnct the Deputy Commissioner shall 
exercise the powers and ^lerfoim the duties assigned by tliese rules to 
a Township Officer m addition to those oi a Deputy Commissioner 

28 When six months or such longer peiiod as the Chief Com- 
missioner may prescribe by notification m the But ma Gazette, shall have 
elapsed from the date on winch these rules come into force the register 
shall be closed and no new name shall be entered in it, except as 
provided below in this nile or in the subsequent i ules providing for 
transfer of names from the register of one township or distnct to that 
of anothei ProVlded that any Burman of twenty-five years of age 
or upwards who may have been pi evented by absence oi other reasonable 
cause from registenng his name before the prescribed date shall be 
entitled to have his name registeied at any time if he is otherwise 
ehgible for registration. 

29 Any person whose name is home on the register may at any 
time apply orally or in writing to the Township Officer to have his 
name struck off the register, and the Township Officer shall forthwith 
after recovenng the certificate gi anted to him under Rule 26, cause his 
name to be struck off the Township and Village Register, and shall 
report to the Deputy Commissioner, who shall strike his niame off the 
Distnct Registei But no such person shall be entitled to have his 
name restored to the register 

30. When any person whose name is borne on the register dies, 
the headman of the village or ward shall report his death to Town- 
ship Officer, who shall thereupon recover and destroy the certificate 
granted to him under Rule 26, cause his ii^me to be struck off the 
Township and Village Register, and make report to the Deputy Com- 
missioner, shall who cause his name to be struck off the District Register. 

81. When any person whose name is borne on the fegistex inWdff" 
permanently to leave the township or district, he shall inform the 
headman of the village or waid. The headman shall malfe report to 
the Township Officer, who shall thereupon endorse on the ^ certificate 
^ him under Rule 26 the words The name of huty be 

trahilferj^ed to the register of township and shafi^oause hia 
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name to be struck off the Township and Village Register and shall 
leport to the Deputy Commissionoi If the perbou aforesaid is leavung 
the dietiictf the Deputy Con uii'^sionei shall stiike Ins name off the 
District Uegisi^M 11 he changing his icbidence to aiiothei township 
of the samr* distiict, the Deputy Commis&ionei shall cause the Distint 
Registei to be ;coi reeled aLcnuliiicfly, mid shall diiect the person to 
report himself to the oHikm iii (luui^e <»1 the township in winch he 
intends to lesule 

J12 Any person who^e jianie has heeu ^tiiuk off the register undei 
Rule *>1 may apply to the ohnei in dniige of the township to uhich 
he has changed his reside lue to have his name entered in the register, 
and on pi oduition by such pdMMi ot the certificate gi anted undei Rule 
26, clulv endorsed nndfi Rule 31, the Townslnp Offieei slnill, aftei 
such enquiry ns he may c‘onsidci neces&aiy, cause his name 
to be entered in the Township and Village Register, and shall 
leport to the Deputj Coinmissionei, who shall cause his name 
to be entered lu the Distiict liegistei The Township Officer 
shall also cause to be clelivcied to such peisou as aioiesaid a 
new certificate to be exchanged foi the old one, which shall be destroyed. 
If a person pioduees betoK* a Township Offieei a document purporting 
to be a certificate granted uiidei Rule 20, duly oiidoi bed under Rule 31 
the Towushij) Olhcei shall, if he douht^ the genuinenebs of the docu- 
ment, make such enquiries as he lonsideis necessary, and, if he finds 
that the document is not genuine, shall refuse to entci the applicant’s 
name in the registei 

33 The Township Offieei ayd, in the llaiigooii Town District, 
the Deputy Couimissiouei shall annually, during the months of Februaiy 
and Maicli, test the eiitrie- lu the registei by veiifymg the existence of 
the persons whose name arc borne on the register and the death or 
removal of the persons whos^ names have been struck off the register 
dunng the yeai, and shall, il necessary, coirect the legister 

Ti anspoi f 

^4 Au} jicison, oth^ than a licensed vendor, oi holder of a license 
for wholesale vend, may tiausport opium, medical preparations, and 
jgoppy-lioads, wJiich he may legally possess, from one place to another 

35.". (i) A licensed vendor or holder of a license foi wholesale ^end 
under Buie^55 may transport, under a transport pass granted in such 
form as the Financial Commissioner may, from time to time, 
opiimi 01 poppy-heads— 

(q) fropi one district to another , or 
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(h) from one township to another township of the soBiie 
t distnct i 

(ii) A* transport pass must be obtained Jor each consignment 
(ill) The transport pass shall be granted — 

in case (a), by the Deputy Commissioner of the distnct , and 
m case (i), by the Township Officer of the toT^iship 
from which, as the case may be, the opium or poppy-heads is or are to 
be transported. 

36 (i) The transport pass shall specify — 

(1) the name of the consignoi , 

(2) the name of the person in charge ot the consignment , 

(3) the place from which the consignment is to be trans- 

ported , • 

(4) the name of the consignee , 

(5) the number of packages and' the weight and contents 

of each , 

(6) *the destination of the consignment , and 

(7) the period foi which the pass shall lemain in force 
Each package in the consignment shall be stamped m the presence 

of the oflScer granting the pass with his official seal across the seams 

(ii) Such transport pass shall be gi anted only on pioduction by the 
person applying foi it of a written pennissioii to apply foi such pass — 
m case (u), fiom the Deputy (’ommissioiier ot the district ; 
and in case {h), from the Township Officer of the township 
to which, as the case may be, the opium oi poppy-heads is or are to be 
transported 

(m) In the case (a), if the officer granting the >\iitten pei mission 
thinks fit, he may expressly permit the application to be made for trans- 
port direct to the township of destination, and iii this case he shall send 
a copy of the wntten permission to the Township Officei of the township 

(iv) Ji. copy of the transport pass sluHl be sent — 

in case (a), to the Deputy Comniissionei of tlie distnct , 

HI case (ft), to the Township Officer ot the township 
to which, as the case may be, the consigimieut is to be transported 

(v) Every pass granted foi the transport to anothei di^tiict of 

opium or poppy-heads shall show on tlie face of it whether'^ be 

presented for examination to the Deputy Commissionei of the district 
to which the consignment is to be transported, or to the Itownship 
Officer of the township of .destination Such a pass may be cnfaced for 
presentation to the Township Officei of the towii^^lnp of dcrti nation only 
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when the wntten permission to apply for the pass expressly allows this 
If,/th|^ pass IS so eiifaced, the Deputy Commissioner of tlie district to 
whi^ the consignment is bemg transported shall, without delay, forward 
on receipt the copy of the transport pass leferred to in sub-rule (iv) to 
the Township Officer of the township of destmation 

(vi) On arrival at its destination the transport pass and the con- 
signment shall be presented for evamination and weighment to, and shall 
without delay be examined and weighed by — 

in case (a), the officer named in this bclialf on the face of the 
pass* and 

in case (6), tlie Township Ofhcei of the township 
to which the consignment has been tiansported 

37 Any Deputy Commissionei may extend the period for which a 
transport pass under Rule 35 has been granted upon application for such 
extension by tlie person in charge of the consignment of opium or poppy- 
heads covered by the pass Provided that — 

(i) due cause, satisfactory to such Deputy Commissioner, be 
shown for such extension , and 

(u)tlic package oi packages of the coubigiiment is or are intact. 
Any extension so granted shall be endorsed upon the pass by the Deputy 
Comnussioner granting it 

38. An officer granting a transport pass may make it a condition 
of the pass that the bulk of the consignment shall not be broken in 
transit. 

If no buch condition is made, the holder of a license tor wholesale 
vend under Rule 55, who is transporting a consignment under a trans- 
port pass obtained in accordance with Rule 35, may break bulk in transit 
for the purpose of effecting, withui the area specified in his hceuse, a 
wholesale sale oi the whole or part of the opium or poppy-heads 
covered by the said pass provided that such sale shall be recorded and 
attested on tlie tiaiirsport pas^ by an officei not below the rank of a Town- 
ship Officer, All officer attesting a sale shall re-seal the packages as 
required by Rule 3b after re-examining and re-weighing them. 

On all Upper Burma-grown opium or poppy-heads transported from 
a local uiea in which the cultivation of the poppy-plant is permitted to a 
district oi tcv^hship in which such cultivation is not permitted, there 
shall llodcvied the same duty as may for ihe time bemg be leviable on 
opium poppy-heads imported by laud into Burma. 

* * ..p 

39, Govcrninont may import opium, medical prepai’ations, and 
poppy-heads on itb own account 
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. 40i A Shan or foreign horse-dealer importing horses or ponies into 
Ban&a may import into Burma opium produced in the Shan StatdA^br 
out of India in any quantity not oxoee<lmg 5 tolas for each horbe bt* phttjf'^ 
m hiB possession. wi ' * ’ 

41. A Shan or foreign traveller or \isitoi entenng Bumni by land 
from the Shan States or from a country out of India m^j import into 
Burma opium produced in the Shan States or out of India for the personal 
use of himself and his attendants and not for sale or barter in any quan- 
tity not exceedmg in weight 5 tolas for each such person 

42 (i) Subject to the payment of the duty which may for the time 

being be imposed by the Governor-General m Council, opium or poppy- 
heads produced out of India may be imporied by land into Upper Burma 
by a licensed vendor or holder of a license for wholesale ^^nd under and 
subject to the conditions of an import pass granted in such form as the 
Financial Commissioner may, from time to time, prescribe 

(ii) An import^ pass must be obtained for each importation 
(ill) Opium or poppy-heads imported into Upper Burma under a 
pass shall be taken as soon as possible to the opium warehouse or 
treasury office of the district into which the opium or poppy-heads is or 
, are first imported 

(iv) The import pass shall be granted by the Deputy Commissioner 
ot the district into which the opium lor poppy-heads is or are imported 
or by some officer authorised by him to grant such passes — - 

(v) The import pass shall specify 

(1) the name of the importer , 

(2) the name of the person yi charge ot the importation . 

(8) the route by which the importation is to be brought ; 

(4) the number of packages and the weight and contents of 
each , 

(5) the warehouse or treasury to which the opium or poppy- 

• heads must be taken ; 

(6) the period for which the pass shall remain in force < and 

(7) the amount of duty paid or payable 

(vi) A copy of every import pass granted by an officer, «)tlier than 

the Deputy Commissioner of the district, shall be lorthwith sent by the 
officer granting it to the Deputy Commissioner ^ 

48. On arrival at the opium warehouse or treasury, the opium or 
poppy-heads shall be examined and weighed and compared with*the pass 
bytiie officer in charge of* the warehouse or treasury who shall retain the 
pass, and give tlie person bnngiiig the opium or pf)ppy-heMds a receipt foi 
the same in such torm as the Financial Commib&ionci may prescribe. ^ 
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44. No opium shall be removed from an opium warehouse or trea- 
sturjr until the full duty payable on it has been paid ' 

The officer in charge of an opium warehouse or treasuiy shall report 
to f^e Depu|y Commissioner of the district the arrival of each importa- 
tion, and chall send him the pass under which the opium or poppy-heads 
has or have bef n imported as soon as possible after the arrival of each 
importation. 

45 The officer in charge of an opium warehouse or treasury shall 
keep^a register, of arrivals, delivenes, and other transactions under his 
charge in such form as the Financial Commissioner may, from time to 
time, prescribe. 

46 Opjum, medical preparations, and poppy heads produced out of 
India may be irpported by sea by a medical practitioner. 

47 Opium medical preparations, and poppy-heads produced out of 
India and not exceeding one seer in weight in the case of opium, one 
seer in weight m the case of medical preparations, and ] 0 seers in weight 
in the case of poppy-heads, may be imported by sea by a pharmacist hold- 
ing a license under Rule 62 But in special cases the Financial Com* 
missioner may authorize the import of such larger quantities of opium 
and of medical praparations as he may think necessary 

Export 

48. Oovernment may export opium, medical preparations, and 
poppy-heads on its own account 

Further general provmone reg^irding Opium and Poppy^heade tn transit, 

49 Every Deputy Commissioner and other Revenue Officer not 
below the rank of a Myook, every Police officer not below the rank of a Head 
Constable, and every Customs Officer not below the rank of a Preventive 
Officer IS authorized to detain, so long as may be reasonably necessary for 
the inspection of tlie same, and to inspect any consignment of opium or 
poppy heads m transit passings -through his junsdiction, and to call for 
production of the pass under which such opium or poppy-heads is or are 
transported or unported 

50 No railway administration or steam-boat company shall receive 
or convey opium or poppy-heads not covered and accompanied by a pass 
issued by an <,SFicer competent under these rules to grant the same, or 
shall c6nvoy opium or poppy-heads otherwise than in the immediate cus- 
tody of itSiOWii officers to the station or lauding place at which, ^cording 
to the roqte prescribed in such pass, it should le^iye the railwaj^ 

Opium or poppy-heads in transit by railway or steam-boat may Be detiShSbd 
so long as reasonably necessary for the examination of ihe same 
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ati^ the weight of each package and the nnmber (when there are more 
than one) of the packages may be verified at any railway station or laiid- 
mg place at which the Chief Commissioner may, either generally or sped* 
ally direct such detention or examination 

51 (i)^ On weighment of transported opmm on its arrival at its 
destmation, or by an officer attesting a sale during transit, an allowance 
for dryage may be made by the officer making the weighment up to such 
extent as the Financial Commissioner may from time to time prescnbe by 
notification in the Burma Gazette 

(u) If on inspection of a consignment under Rule 43 or Rule 49 or 
on the arpval of a consignment at its destination, any defi lency is found 
that cannot be accounted for by dryage or by any wholesale sale as i>er- 
mitted by Rule 38, the fact shall be reported to the Deputy Commissioner 
of the distnct 

Wholesale Sale 

52 In Lower Burma Government opium m quantities exceeding 3 
tolas and poppy-heads in quantities exceeding 5 seers in weight may be 
sold by one licensed vendor to another and by Deputy Commissioners,, 
Township and Treasury Officers, and by such other Government officers , 
as may be specially empowered by the Financial Commissioner so to do, to 
any licensed vendor, or medical practitioner, or pharmacist, or doctor or 
tattooer 

53 (i) In Upper Burma opium in quantities exceeding 3 tolas or 
poppy-heads in quantities exceeding 5 seers in weight may be sold under 
such conditions as the Financial Commissioner may prescnbe, by Deputy 
Commissioners of distncts or Township Officers to any licensed vendor, to 
any holder of a license for wholesale vend, to any medical practitioner, to 
any pharmacist, to any doctor, and to any tattooer 

(ii) In local areas in Upper Burma in which the cultivation of the 
poppy-plant is permitted, a cultivator may sell to any non Burman any 
quantity of opium or poppy-heads the produce of his cultivation 

(lu) Subject to the conditions of his license, a holder of a hcense 
for wholesale vend in Upper Burma may sell opium in quantities exceeding 
3 tolas or poppy-heads in quantities exceeding 5 seers to Government, or 
to a hcensed vendor, or to a holder of a license for wholag^ vend, or to 
a medical practitioner, or to a pharmacist, doctor, or tattooer ^ 

54 A medical practitioner may sell opium and medical preparations 
quantities exceedmg 3 tolas and poppy-heads in quantities exceeding 5 

weight to any person who is authonsed to possess the same in 
quantities. 
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55* Sabjoct to the payment oi the fee for the time being preacplAKl 
tm4^ Buie 5G and to the conditions laid down in the Opium Act, 1878, 
a;^ in these rules, a Commissioner of a division m Upper Burma may 
grant to any non-Burman a hcense for ilie wholesale vend of opium and 
poppy-heads within his division or any part thereof 

56. Thcf Fmancial Commissioner may, with the previous sanction 
of the Chief Commissioner, fix the fee to be paid in each district for such 
a license, and may, from time to time, subject to the same sanction, alter, 
in the case of any district or districts, tlie fee so fixed 

57 Such license shall specify the district or districts in which 
the sale of opium and poppy-heads may be made nnder it. It shall be 
in force from the date on which it is issued until tlic 1st April next 
following such date, and it shall then be returned to the Commissioner 
who issued it. 

Retail Sale 

58. (i) A Deputy Commissionei within his district, or a Township 
Officer within his township, or any other officer of Government specially 
empowered by the Financial Commissioner, may sell by retail, at such 
price as the Financial Commissioner may fix, Government opium or 
poppy-heads to any person in Lower Burma who is permitted to possess 
opium. 

(ii) A Medical practitioner may sell by retail opium, medical pre- 
parations, and poppy-heads for medical purposes only 

(iii) Subject to the conditions of his hcense, a licensed vendor may 
sell by retail Government opium or poppy-heads to any person in Lower 
Burma who is permitted to posses^ opium, and opium or poppy-heads to 
any non-Borman in Upper Burma 

(iv) Subject to the conditions of his hcense, a pharmacist may seU 

by retail opium, medical preparations, or poppy-heads to any person for 
medical purposes only * 

(v) Subject to the conditions of his license, a doctor m Upper 

Burma may sell by retail opium, medical preparations, or poppy-heads to 
any person for medical purposes only ^ 

(vi) Subject to the conditions of his hcense, a doctor in Lower 
Burma may;« by retail Government opium, medical preparations there- 
from, (ff 'poppy-heads to any person for medical purposes only. 

59. .Unless the Financial Commissionei otherwise specially direct, 
a license*{or sale by retail shall be granted for on^ year only 

60 (i) Such limited number of shops in Upper Burma for the sale 

tgr retail of opium or poppy-heads or both, and in Lower Burma for the 
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gale by retail of Goyermnent opium oi poppy-beade, or both,' ns the 
Financial Covunussionor may from time to time determine, may be allowed 
in each district, and the exclusive right of selling opium or poppy-liebds 
by retail at one or more of these shops, under a license to be granted by 
the Deputy Commissioner, may be sold by or under the orders of the 
Deputy Commissioner before the commencement of each*ol6cial year by 
public auction, or m such other mode as the Financial Commissioner, 
with the sanction of the local Goverumcnt, may direct. The Deputy 
Commissioner shall not be bound to accept the highest or any other bid. 
But if he refuses to accept any bid, he sliall record his reasons for such 
refusal in wnting He shall not be bound to inform any bidder of ])is 
reasons for refusing his bid. , * 

(ii) Such sale, whether by auction or otherwise, shall not be deemed 
to be complete until it has been confirmed by the Commissioner of the 
diYisioii. If the Commissioner declines to confirm the sale, he may order 
a fresh sale, or he ^ay authorize the Deputy Commissioner to grant a 
license to any person to carry on the sale by retail on behalf of Govern- 
ment in the whole or iii any part of a district 

61. Every person taking out a lioeuse for sale by retail under Kiile 
• 60 sliall sign a counterpart oi the same m token of an engagement by 
him to duly observe and jieiiofm all the conditions expressed in the saui 
hcensc and in these rules, and shall give such secunty for the perfoimance 
of his engagement or make such dep(»bit in lieu of securitv as the Deputy 
Commissioner may lequiie 

62 A Deputy Conmussionci may giant a license — 

(а) to any pharmacist ior t)i^ sale by retail oi opium, medical 

preparations, oi poppy -heads, or all oi any of them foi 
medical purposes only • 

(б) to any doctor m Upper Burma lor the sale by retail of 

opium, medical preparation! or poopy-heads, or all or any 
oi them for meihoal purposes only , 

(c) to any doctor m Lower Burma for the sale by retail of 
Government opium, medical preparations therefrom, or 
poppy-heads, or all or any of them, for medical purposes 

. only, 

{d) to any tattooer in Upper Burma for the possession of such 
quantity of opium or medical preparations, not exceed- 
ing ten tjlas in weight, as may be necessary for the 
ordinary practice of his profession, to be used only for 
tattooing purposes , 
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(«) to any tattooer in Lower Burma for the possession of, stich 
quantity of Government opium or medical preparations 
therefrom, not exceeding ten tolas in weight, as may be 
, necessary for the ordinary practice of his profession, to 

be used only for tattooing purposes. 

Every person to whom a license is granted under Buie 62 for 
the sale by retail of opium or medical preparations, or poppy-heads, or all 
or any of them, shall pay for his license such fee as may, from time to 
time, be fixed with the sanction of the Financial Commissioner, ora 
fee regulated m such manner and m accordance with such rules as l!he 
Financial Commissioner, may prescribe, and the fee shall be specified in 
the license afid shall be payable in such instalments, and the instalments 
shall be payable at such times and places as the Financial Commissioner 
may direct. 

64. (i) A license for sale by retail of opium or poppy-heads, or 
both, grant^ under Rale 60 may he recalled by the Deputy Commissioner 
if the holder violates any of the provisions of the Opinm Act, 1878, or of 
the rules made thereunder, or any condition entered m the license, or if 
the holder of the license is convicted of breach of the peace, or of any 
other criminal offence during the term of the license. 

(ii) If the license is recalled for any of these causes, the bolder will 
have no claim to any compensation whatever, or to refund of any duty or 
instalment of duty already paid or to remission of any sum due from him 
to Government 

But it shall be in the discretion of the Deputy Commissioner to make 
such compensation, refund, or renfission as he may think right 

(ill) If the Deputy Commissioner desires to recall a license before 
expiry of its term for any cause not specified in sub-rule (i), he may do so, 
subject to the conditions that — 

(a) he shall givc^lS days’ previous notice of his mtention to 
recall the hcense, and shall remit a sum equal to the duty 
for 15 days ; or 

(b) if notice be not given, he shall remit ^a sum equal to the 
duty for 15 days, and shall also make such farther compen- 

V sation in consideration of want of notice as the Oom- 
^ missioner may think fit 

65. A person who has been granted a license for the sale by retail of 
opium or poppy-heads, or both, under Rule 6Q, may surrender his license 
on giviug one mouth’s notice to the Deputy Commissioner aniTbn pay- 
ing such fihl, not exceeding the amount of duty for six 
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amount of the loss cahsed to Oovemment by the surrender, as the Deputy 
Commissionei; may adjudge If the Deputy Commissioaer is satisfied 
that the reasan for surrendering the license is adequate, he may, with the 
consent of the Financial Commissioner, remit the fine 

66. The Financial Commissioner may, from time to time, hx the 
maximum and minimum price at which in any district holders of licenses 
for sale by retail may sell opium or poppy-heads to the public 

If such maximum and minimum pncoH arc fixed, they shall be speci- 
fied m the hcense. 

Manner tn which retail sales are to be made in Tjotoer Burma, 

67 In every township and in the Rangoon Town distnct the retail 
vendor of opium shall be furnished with a copy of register of Bur- 
mans registered as consumers of opium in that township or district. A 
vendor may sell opium and poppy-heads within the prescribed limits of 
quantities — 

(i) to nan-Burmans , 

(ii) to Burmans who produce certificates undei Rule 20 

If any Burman produces a certificate the name in which is not included 
in the extract from the register received by the licensed vendor, he should 
at once report the particulars of the sale, as entered in the daily account 
or retail sales, to the Deputy* Commissioner for such inquiry as that 
officer may consider necessary 

68 Every retail vendor, whether oihcial or licensed vendor, shall 
keep in Burmese or English a daily account oi sales of opium in the 
iorms prescribed in the appendix to these rules, and shall record tliere- 
in, immediately after making each sale, the amount of opium daily sold to 
each person. 

Disposal oj articles remaining with a licensed vendoi after expita-- 
tion of Jus license ^ 

69 If any person who has been a licensed vendor oj holder oi a 
license for wholsale vend under Rule 55, has in his possession, on the 
expiration of his license, any opium or poppy-heads which he is unable 
to dispose of to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner by private sale 
to other licensed vendors, or holders of licenses for wholesajg^ vend under 
Rule 55, or to a*medical practitioner or pharmacist, ho shall sifl*ftmhii»thn 
same to the Deputy Commissioner or to the officer in charge ol the excise 
revenue 

^ 4-ni iliQ incoming hdbnsed vendor, or holder ol a hcoiise for whole- 
s^^end( j^ider Buie 55, or, if the license has not been reuew^) any 
liljeiised vendor, ot holder of a license for wholesale vend under Rule 55 
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witliiii ih<* district, shall, on the leqoisition of the Deputy Commissioner 
be bound, under penalty, if the Deputy Commissioner sees fit, of forfeit- 
ing his license, to buy the opium or poppy-heads, as the case may be, at 
such pnee as the Deputy Commissionci may adjudge and in any quantity 
not exceeding that which the Deputy Commissioner may determine to be 
ordinarily saleable in two months by the persons in whose favour the 
license has been renewed, or by the licensed vendor, or holder of a license 
for wholesale vend under Rule 55, as the case may be. 

Provided that if the opium or poppy-heads, or any part thereof, be 
declaicd by the Civil Surgeon to be unfit for use, the Deputy Commission- 
er hhall cause it or them, or that part, to be destroyed. 

‘ l)iBpo%al oj tfanqs confiscated 

70 (i) All things confiscated under the Opium Act, 1878, except 

opium, medical preparations, poppy-heads and the preparations and 
admixtures provided lor in clause (iv) of this rule, shall be disposed of by 
the Deputy Comnissioner by public auction r 

(ii) Opium and medical preparations so confiscated shall be sent for 
examination to tlie Civil Surgeon, and, it declared by him to bo fit for use, 
shall be disposed of m such manner as the Financial Commissioner may 
by general or special order direct If declaied to be unfit for use, it or 
they shall be immediately destroyed in the presence of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, or some other officer deputed by him foi the pin pose Such 
officer shall not be below the rank ol a Township Officer 

(ill) Poppy-heads so confiscated shall be disposed ol as may be 
direct^ by the Deputy Commissioner oi the officer in charge of the excise 
revenue of the district lu which the confiscation is made 

(iv) All preparations and admixtures of opium or ot the poppy not 
included in tlic definition of “ opium” or of “ medical preparations” in 
these rules shall, when so confiscated, be immediately destroyed 

Rewards to be paid out bf the ptoteeds of Fines and Confiscationa, 

7 ] (i) Any Magistrate convicting an offender under section 9, or any 
Magistrate or othei aiithoii/sed officei urdeiiug tlie confiscation of anything 
under 'Section twelve ot the Opium Act, 1878, may grant, m such pro- 
portions as he thinks fit, to any peison or persons who have contnbuted 
to^tl)j,coi«'^on of the offender or to the seizure of the thing or things 
confilscated, a reward or rewards not exceeding in the aggregate the value 
of the things confiscated, plus the amount of any fine imposed 

(li) If in any case the fine is not realized, pr is only realized in part, 
or if the value of the confiscated articles is not realized, or is only realized 
111 part, and il the total sum realized appears to the convicting Magistrate 
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01 to the Magistrate or officer ordenng confiscation, as the case may be, 

U) be insufficient foi the pnipose of rewarding the person or peisons ithd' 
have contributed to the conviction of tlie oftender or to the seizure of ‘th^J 
thing or things confiscated, the Deputy Commissioner may, on the apphea- 
tion of the said Magistrate oi officer, as the case may be, grant to the said 
lierson or persons any reasonable icward or rewards not exceeding Rs 100 
in the aggregate as may seem fit Tn like manner the Commissioner may 
giant lewaids not exceeding Rs 200, and the Financial Commissioner 
may grant rewards not cxc ceding lis 500 

t 72 The Financial Cominisssioner ma} diiect by general ordei what 
olas^es of excise officcis shall recene lewsids and whnt classes shall have 
no Idle to share theiein • 

Formft of LtLcnups Passes^ Peimits mul ol ha Dmumfntfi 

73 (i) The Pinam*ial Coinmissionei may, with the sanction ol the 
local (irovernmeiii, fioiii time h) time, piCMiibe Ihe forms in which licenses 
ami passes uiidei these inles sliall granted by the Deputy Cominissumor. 

(ii) The Financial Cominissionei may also, trom time, to time, of lus 
own authority, pieseribe the forms of all registers, i etui ns, accounts and 
otlier documents not mentioned in ^iih-nile (i) loi whuli hi* considers that 
•foms should be provided 

(ill) The Forms reieiied to m ’>iib-niles (i) and (a) sliall be con- 
sistent with the provisions of the Opium Act, 1878, and with these rules. 

Miscellaneovs 

74 (i) Suspensions and lemissious of demand on account of pe 
duty or on account of any other lees pi duties leviable under these lules 
may be made under tlie sanction of the Comniissionei of the division 

(ii) In the case of suspensions, a date oi dates toi payment shall he 

fixed 

(m) Refunds ol pe duty oi of any otjjei fees or duties levied under 
these rulesi may be made under the rules foi the time being apphcahle to 
lefuiids on account of land reienue 

(iv) All suspensions, remissions, and refunds sanctioned by Com- 
missioners shall be repoited at once to tlie Financial Commissionei 
Appeal and Rermon, ^ 

75 (i) All appeal shall he horn an oiclei of a T lepiiiy tSthnnl^ 
sioner or fiom an original oi appellate oidei ol d Comniissiouoi of a 
division as follows, namely,— 

^(a) to the Commissionei of the division when the oidei is made 
by a Deputy Commissioner , 
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By Sir William Roberts. Q.— Are there any similar restrictive 
regulations with regard to spints ? 

' A.— No. 

. t 

Q — A Bnrman may get what spirits he likes 

A. — Yes ; but there is a maximum amount of spints which a man 
may possess under the Excise Act A man may not possess an unlimited 
quantity of spirits 

Q — Do you mean a dealer 7 
A. — No, a private indnidual 
Q — Practically llieic is no restriction ? 

A —No • t 

By Mr Mowbray — Q — Is there any regular list or register of 
pliarmacists and doctors 7 

A —Such would be kept , 

Q. — ^Who actually issues the licenses to these pharmacists and 
doctors ? 

A —The Deputy Commissioner or the Collector 
Q— Each person who comes to the Collector or Deputy Commis- 
sioner to ask lor a license has to pro>e to the satisfaction of the Deputy 
Commissioner oi ol the Collcctoi that he is a pharmacist or doctor ? 

A — Yes 

Q. — In Upper Burma I understand that there is no register either of 
uon-Burmans or oi smoking Burms^is 7 
A— No 

Q — ^It was suggested in the first instance that there should be a 
register oi iion-Bumians as well as oi smoking Burmans 7 

A — Yes • ^ 

Q — Do you know why that was abandoned 
V — ^Th(' reason is because ihcie is a legal objection. I understand 
that the Uoiernmcnt of India considered that it was permissible under 
the opium law ti^maintain a register as a step towards total prohibition ; 
but it wa^riHot admissible to maintain a registei merely as .a method of 
making and taking a census The Opium Act prohibits possession of 
opium, and it is legd to maintain a legistei as a ste)) towards total 
prohibition merely in order to asieftain the number oi jieople tO'whoni 
you arc going to supply opium 
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Ujr the Chairman.— AJ— I beheve that the consnm])t]on the 
premises of licensed shops is prohibited ? , . 

A — ^Yes, except m the Ruby Mines at Bhamo, as wih be seen at 
the end of Form No. 9. When notices were issued that consumption on 
the premises was to be prohibited the local officers represented tliat it 
would be very ^lifficult to enforce it in this district ; and it was retained 
as a temporary measuie 

Q — Vou say it is prohibited in licensed shops , is there any law as 
to smoking in other premises 

A.— No 

Q, — Has any legislation been proposetl to ]>revent the establisliment 
of smoking clubs or saloons ? 

A. — No 

Q. — Can you give us any particulars regarding the preventive estab- 
lishments now existing ? 

A — There® are existing establishments both for excise and opium 
The police have excise duties, but theio is a special excise establish- 
ment 

Q —Has that been augmented lately 

A.— It IS proposed to augment it 

Q.— Can you give us particulars ** 

A — It is proposed to augment it by preventive estabhshments in the 
Akyab, Sandoway and Kayantpiyin Districts, to jirevent smuggling by 
sea and from Chittagong. The idea is to liave boats going on beats to 
intercept smugglers It is propos^ also to have an cstablishent in the 
Amherst District and the Ta>oy, which is in the Tennassenm Division 
for the same purpose, to prevent hmuggliiig by sea 

By Mr Pease — Q —In a statement we have here it is said — “The 
Governnmnt of India informed the Home government that any one found 
selling opium to others than Chinese, or keeping a saloon for consuming 
opium will be liable to conviction is that earned out in these niles ? 

A — If he lets people smoke m his house and sells opium to them, 
certainly he is punished for selhng opium , but if a man lets his fnends 
come into his house, and they aie each entitled by la^ to smoke opium 
and have each m their possession only the quantity of opium they are 
entitled by law to possess and they merely smoke it nobody isjpniiished 

Q —Has it been fpund that the fact that the Government have pro- 
hibited the consumption of opium ha^ led to people giving up the practice 
or has affected pubhc opinion with regard to the practice 7 
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been increased vigilance which enabled yon ^ make a 90 mucb ^or ^ 
favorable report? 

A.~My imformation is baaed on the statement of ofioers thai the 
Ptneentagd of oonsamers is so veiy smalV It is al^o borOe out b^ lail 
atatistics. 
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JljaftaPB CoLSHAW, Manager, Methodist Poblishing Honsei Calcntta 
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TI[b' Sogal Gomiqisgion on Opiuiii. 


STideneo of Ur. dfiL U. & Zf'wlii, 0 S., Soputy Oomnlaolonor 

By the Chairman. — I have been iii the service since 1876, and in 
Burma since 1877 My service has been entirely Distnct service I have 
served in Shwegym, Toungoo, Bassein, Rangoon, Pegu, Henzada, 
Sandowa}, and Akyab Districts I was about two years m Arakan , I 
have just come from tliere, — two months ago I have served in the 
Tenasserim Division in the Shwegym District, fonthree years at the com- 
mencement of my service I have also served m Pegu and in Irrawaddy 
Q — I believe the shops were lediiced in numbei some two years ago 
were not they ? 

A —Yes, in 1890 oi 1891 

Q —Had that the effect ol making it difficult oi impossible foi the 
Burmese people to get opium 

A — I do not thinJf so The only effect it had wa^ to eueourage 
smoking, and perhaps in raise the price of opium a little 

Q,_Wliat have 3011 to say about tlu* j oiisuinptioii ot o])inm 
amongst tlio race's in Lowei Buiiua'^ 

A — I have not taken any paiticulai panis to Juid out that point 
I was on fuilough at th (3 time when j)aiti< ulai euquiues weie made two 
years ago The Aiakanesi*, 1 think, eon^nine nioie than the Burmese do 
per head of the population and the (^hine*>e, J think, consume inoie than 
any one I think most ol the Chinese consume opium. 

Q — ^Do the people from India consume opium 
A — rAs fai as I can make out the Natives from Upper Indiif use a 
great deal Bengalis use more ganja^ at least m the Arakan Distnct 
They smuggle opium excessively on the frontier of Chittagong There are 
a great number of Bengalis in the Akyab Distnct and on the frontieu 
I do not thmk they consume it themselves as much as the Arakanese 
Q — Has any special arrangement been made to stop smuggling 
A — There, is a small Excise Estabhshment, but it can do very 
little The frontier is very easy to smuggle acioss Tliere" is a large 
estuary, — The 2 Naap estuary — which is about two miles wide and perhaps 
forty or fifty miles long, and they smuggle it across there. On the 
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Cl tttagong Pidc I believe there are a great number of opium shops .It 
IS constant!}' smuggled across there and bmuggled tlirough tiie hills by 
foot There is extensive smuggling carried on by steam and by boat 
The British^ India steamers goneially bring down some smuggled opium 

Q — ^What arrangements are there to prevent smugghng by steamer 
01 by boat? 

A — The Custom Officers and the Excise Officers at times board 
the steamers when they come in, and they keep as sharp a watch as they 
can They examine the goods and frequently iind some opium concealed , 
but a great deal passes without beilig detected Whilst I was at Akyab, 
a servant of one of the officers on the steamer one day brought two trunks 
up to the pilot’s house in Akyab and asked if he might leave them there 
I think he said that he had mistaken the house he had gone to, and he 
left the trunks there, saying that he would some back The pilot suspec- 
ted him, and aftei a time his son smelt the opium, and they opened the 
boxes and found that there weie 170 seers of opium ^here was also a 
Bntibh Indian steamer’s table-cloth in the box The man was never 
caught, for he never came back 

Q. — Aie the Custom Officeis on the look-out to see whether there 
is any smuggling 

A — They only watch the landing places in Akyab town It is 
impossible foi them to watch anything moie 

Q — Do von know anything ol smugghng opinin in the Tenasseiim 
Distri( t 

A — 1 supjK)se it IS piiiKipallv dt*ii\cd tioin the Jiceiisc shops My 
experience has been most m the Shwegviu District, wheie tliere lunci has 
been a licensed shop It was alumt thii teen }eaiv ago that I was ihei^* 
Opium was veiy coinnionly consumed at that tune I do not think theie 
ever hat been a licensed shop ^ in the Shweg^jii district 

Q — There have been no facilities for inland smuggling from Siam, 
has there 

A —I do not think so I think it was Government opium which 
came from Pegu **nd Moulmem 

Q — ^The total prohibition ot ganja has been m force about twenty 
years has it not 

A.— "Smee 1874 oi thereabouts The prohibition was made before I 
oBiae to Burma , but I know that gamja is extensively used up to the 
^present by Natues oi India I do not think Barman took to it 
at all 



Q — ^What'ha^c you to toll US With relereiice to the effect of the 
consumption of opium 

A — I have seen verv little effects, either physical or moral A 
tendency to selfiondulgence is a potent iactor in leading men yito crime, 
and the Bur^n possesses this tendency rather largely The same ten- 
dency leads of course to the consumption of opium, which is a form of 
self-indulgence Burmans of the poorest class aie extremely improvident 
in marked contrast to the poorest class of Natives of India Poor 
Burmans treat them/felves to the luxury ot opium with a light heart, and 
as they cannot afford it they are driven to potty theft So far as my 
experience goes, this is the only kind of crime that is produced by 
indulgence in opium T have no reason to l)elie\ejthat it produces either 
crimes of violence or serious enmes against property A poor Burman 
cannot get opium regularly, and in consequence he takes too much 
when he docs get it This, I believe, inpiies his health The typical 
opium-eater aboiit whom we hear so much is the man who indulges m 
the luxury though he cannot afford it I believe there arc plenty of opium- 
eaters who can afford it, and we heai little about them They live respect- 
able lives, and are lespected, and there is nothing in their outward appear- 
ance to denote that their heajth has sufTeied T cannot recall a single 
instance of any person whom I know to liave been physically oi morally 
mined by indulgence m opium As Deputy Commissionei it was pait 
of my duty to inspect the ]ails T do not lecollect that the medical officers 
m charge ever drew my attention to cases ot men physically broken down 
by the use of opium I have not been in charge of a district where tlicre 
has been a ]ail foi a great many 3K*ais, except for the last two years m 
Akyab 

Q — Yon say that indulgence m opium tends to dnve the people to 
petty thefts Did many ol these opmm thieves come before you ? 

A— ^o, not lately They are genially brought up for petty 
offences, and T seldom try petty cases unless there ha\e been three or 
four previous convictions 

Q —You do not remember seeing any men who were apparently 
physically wrecked ? ^ 

A —I do not recollect any instance at the present moment 

By Sir William Robert^ — Q — You say “the peicenta^e of the 
population who consume opium is juobahly not largo ' Do you mean the 
percentage of the total population ' 

A — Ycb 
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By Mr. Pease — Q.— Can yon tell us whether %hese twenty houses 
for the retail sale mentioned in the tables which have been put before ns 
apply to the whole of Burma ? 

A — I think they apply to the whole of Lower BoihiIl 
Q. — T he Chinese and Arakanese aie laigei consWieis than the 
Barmans, are they not 
A — Yes. 

Q — Are tlicre au) othei laces ^ 

A —There aie a laigc number of indigenous laces iii Biuma 1 do 
not know much about tlic consumption of opium 
Q —In what way is it consumed principally ? 

A.— I think eating it. 

Q. — Smoking is an exception ? 

A — There are Chinamen who sell it to the people They usually 
have apparatus for smoking a Bui man usually eats opuim. 

Q — Do you think there aie many cases ol jiooi Burmans who take 
too inudi ulien they get it 

A — “Many ’ is a ielati\e teiui 1 think it is a ^ely small part ol 
the population 

Q —Wh^ li.is (ton einnient lieeu making all the eiToiU it has to 
jncNenl the puicliase ol opium 

A — Because Goverrmnmt believe it to be deletellou^ .is lai as I cun 
undorstaiid 

Q — As lai as 1 undeistand yyu do not agiee your&elt personally 
with the action of the Goveinment ' 

A — T do not think that it is so seiious as the Goviunment has held 
it to be 

Q — Arc there many legular sniokeis among Bumiaiis, or is that 
principally confined to the Chinese population 

A. — I think tlierc are but feiv legular smokers among Bui mans 
By Mr Mowbiay — Q — How many shops aie there in Arakan 
A — One lii'-nscd shop 
Q — What is Arakan ? 

A —Arakan is a division consisting of four districts called Akyab, 
Kyoukpyu and Sandoway, and the Arakan Hill Tracts It reaches from 
the Naap River, which is the boundary of Bengd down to the latitude of 
northern part of the Bassciu Distnct The southern part of the divi- 
sion of the Sandoway Di«tnct is a narrow strip between high hills and 



the sea The Akyab District is something over 4,000 square miles. 1 
should thmlf the other three distncts taken together would be probably 
about 8,000 oi 9,000 square miles. The population of Arakan is about 
200,000 This^e shop is in Akyab. 

By Ml Pciftse — Q. — Is it not a fact that people pin chase opium 
from the opium dens and do not go individually to the shop for what 
they want? 

A — One man pi obably in a thousand pill chases his opium at the 
licensed shop If the consumers at Akyab were all to go to the Akyab 
shop to purchase opium they would not be able to get in , they would 
throng the street ^ 

By Mr Mowbray — Q — Where do they obtain opium from ? 

A — They obtain it from illicit vendors in almost every viUage^ 
probably emissaries oi the licensed vendors 

Q — Are thrfre any prosecutions ’ 

A — Yes. Frequent prosecutions They arc often sent to jail for 
two months or thiee months or perhaps six months, but seldom for more 
than that I think they are usually fined, perhaps fiom >Rs 20 to Rs. 
200 or Rs 300 

Q — I was undei the impiession that some special efforts had been 
made to deal with opium in the Arakan division 

A — An excise establishment, I think, was sanctioned principally 
loi the purpose of dealing with opium , but it would require even an 
establishment ten times the si/e, and then it would have very little effect 
on them 

Q —Can you give the Oommisbion any information as to whethei 
tlic consumption oi opium in Arakan has been diminished since the num- 
ber of sho^s in Arakan has been diminished 

A. — ^I can only speak from the pnnted papers, m which I sec the 
District Officers in Kyoukpyu and Sandoway have from time to time 
reported that withm the last ten years they consider it has been checked a 
good deal in these two districts In Akyab, the people generally tell a 
different story They will generally tell you that it is increasing. 

Q —The Akyab division is the one which immediately adjoins the 
land frontier of Bengal 7 ^ 

A-^Yes 

Q.— You have told us that probably a considerable amount of opium 
IS smuggled from the frontier— from Bengal ? 
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A.— Yoe It IS constantly smuggled It can be bought in Bengal 
for Rs. 24 a seer, and in Akyab it costs Rs 28 

By the Chairman,— Q — ^Do yon think that the illicit \endors in 
every village whom you talk about are almost all secret agents of licensed 
vendors, or, do you think many of them get opium smuggled from outside 
the district 

• A — I thmk it is quite possible that a good many get it from outside 
the districts, but at the same time when the fee for a licensed shop is 
forced up by auction to a great height, I think the vendor is bound to put 
his own energies mto it, and ho would probably drive the other people out 
of the field througliout the whole division Wlien his license is extreme- 
ly high it 18 almost invariably observed that the issues from the Govern- 
ment Opium Treasury fall off He simply cannot afford it, and he i^ 
unable to push his sales of Government opium sold to the Akyab Trea- 
sury to the extent which would recoup him for the license fee Ho is 
bound to go to Chittagong wliere he can get it cheapci,* and smuggle it 
from there and sell it throughout the whole division That is the conclu- 
sion I have come to from the figures of ten years 

Q — Supposing that instead ot auctioning the license you raised the 
pnee of your opium to the opium vendor to a highei figure, lie would 
have still greater temptation to smuggle ’ 

A — Yes but 1 do not thmk that is the only alternative 
Q, — What do you think is the other alternative ? 

A —To forbid the possession of opium without a license and charge 
a small fee for cveiy license possessed 1 would not allow any consumer 
to possess opium without a license. 

Q — T)o you thmk you would get moic revenue m that way 
A — No , I mean it would prevent smuggling, and it would also 
tend to check youngsters fiqjn taking to opium ^ 

Q, — ^How would it prevent smugghng, because if any man is now 
found in possession of opium in excess of three tolas without a hcense he 
is liable to puiii’^thment and impnsonment, and the opium is liable to con- 
fiscation 

A. — ^Yes , it should be accompanied by an extension of the number of 
shops, so that when there is a demand (and people will liave it legally or 
illegally V let them get the chance of having it legally 

By Mr. Pease — Q — Are theie not also two other alternatives , one 
is that you should fi\ the license fee, and the othei is that opium should 
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be scjd by a person who is iii Goveriimotit appointment, and who has no 
direct interest in the sale ? 

A — I think those alternative^ arc certainly possible, but it would lie 
extremely difficult to fix the license fee at the propel figure If it is fixed 

liigh enough to rai&e the price of opium as we desire, there remains the 
same incentive to smuggle as if it were bought at auction One of the 
greatest difficulties we have to contend against lu Burma is the faet that ^ 
opium is sold cheaper from the Government Treasury in Bengal than it is 
from the Government Treasury iii Burma 

Q — It a man lias paid an excessive sum foi his license he has a 
stronger inducement to push the sale 

) 

A — Quite so As foi selling by Government officials, I think it is 
the worst possible method 1 think it would merely demoralize all the 
officials that liave anything to do with it The temptation would be 
tremendous „ 

By Mr Mowbray — Q —I suppose if the sale was conducted by 
Government officials the pnee would have to be fixed very high m order 
to check consumption and the natural tendency of people would be to try 
and get it from smugglers, and not from the Government office 

A — Precisely 

Q — It would put d gieat temptation also in the way of Government 
officials to supply opium at pnees lower lhan the fixed Government 
])nce 

A — I do not think tiny could yvcU supply it at a lower figure , but 
it would be a gieat temptation for them t(> sell it wholesale in order to 
smuggle it into the villages 

By tlie (Jliaiiiiiaii — Q — Docs nut the system ul licensed letail 
vendors gme the Government great assistance* m the way of prohibiting 
smuggling ? 

A. — ^No, quite the contraiy The licensed vendor is bound to 
smuggle if he can possibly do so in order to lecoup his license fee. 

Q*— But still it 13 to his interest to prevent anylbody smuggling 
but himself ? 

A.— Yes 

Q.—Is there anybftdy else who would make any effort in that 
direction to prevent smuggling in the districts outside Goyemtuent 
officials '> 
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A. — ^Not a single soul There are plenty ol 'men who are loud 
enough in denouncing the consumption of opium Init they will not Kit a 
finger to help the Government 

Q. — In your report that you wrote in December, 1801, after recording 
briefly the opinions of the Burmese officials you conclude with the follow- 
ing remark ** In conclusion I beg to state that it is the opinion of all 
the officers whom I have directed to report on this matter, after personal 
investigation, that the ill-eflects of opium on the Arakanese are apparent 
on all those whom they have examined, but that with perhaps a few 
exceptions the use of the drug has not either physically or morally affected 
the non-Burmans Do you think the icports of these Burmese officials 
are deserving.of confidence ? 

A —I think they are greatly exaggerated I did not at that time 
venture any opinion of my own as I was quite new to Arakan The 
Burmese and Arakanese have got into the liabit of considenng it quite 
a foregone conclusion that opium is ruination to a m,an, body and soul. 
I think that that is principally derived from their religious opinions 

Q —Where arc the Chinese mostly to be found in Burma 

A — In Rangoon and the adjacent parts. There are very few Chinese 
in Arakan I have not seen veiy much of them There are some who are 
poor working men, but it is a small percentage I think they are pretty 
well-to-do generally Tlicy kei'p shops and that sort of thing in the 
villages 

Q.— Do the poor men do coolie laboui / 

A — ^No, they do not work as«coohes as a inlc, except to a slight 
extent lor their own countiymen 

Q.— You have not noticed any cases of men being physically injured 
among the Chinese from the use of opium 

A —I have not. If T saw a man in a bad state of healtb and usmg 
opium, and knew he was an opium-eater, I think it would be rather rash 
to jump to the conclusion that his bad state of health would be caused 
by the use of opium 

By Mr Mowbray — Q — You have told us you would recommend 
absolute jirohibition or possession Would that bo apphed to non- 
Burmans as well as to Burmans 

A.— Yes, I think the great defect m the rules which have just been 
passed is not« registenng the non-Burmans. That will be the greatest 
difficulty in admmistenng those rules. 
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Q — You say.that it isimpossiblo to deal with pobse^j^n lu the 
( a^c pf Burmans, iinle^ss yon dcdl aUf» with po'^se'^siou m the case ol uon- 
Bumiaiis • 

A —That lb so 

Q — But if yt)U ha\e <1 legistei both of buioking Bin mans, as is 
laid down in the new niles, and also a leqistei of non-B»imans, do you 
think that that method would work 

A — I think it would give the new lules a much better chance of 
'iucceeding That is all I can say 

Q — You have 'told us that you think li po-^ session weie piohibited, 
it would be necessaiy to increase the iiuinbei ot shops 

A — Possession without a license, — I tliiiTk in any case it is 
necessaiy. 

Q — Would you also iccomiiiend that consumption should be per- 
mitted on the premises of shops which aie licensed to po^se^s 9 

A — I think it would be be ttei not to peiinit consumption on the 
premises, becaubc that leads to mme smuggling than would othenvise 
take place I am led to that belief ly what 1 Inue lead that opium- 
smoking is more injurious than opiuui-eating Personally, however I 
know nothing whatevei about tin* relative effects of the two 

Q — How would you practicall 3 »^ deal with possession by unlicensed 
persons 

A — The mattei is chiefly ui the hands ol the Police theie aie no 
other preventive establishments The village headmen aie also excise 
officers, and they occasionally give ite a little help The way it is done 
IS frequently by searching people on the load who aic suspected ol 
having opium iii then possession and oceasionally si»arcbirig the houses 
winch is only permitted duiirig the day without a warrant 

Q-TJ,e only illegahty whicli can bl?^^^ougllt home to them at 
piesent is the possession of a qiumtitv of opium beyond a certain 
amount 

A — No, any amount ho long as they cannot prov e that it was 
i>ought at a licensed shop ^ 

Q —Is the person compelled to prove Lliat he 1ms bought the opiimi 
from a licensed shop if he has only a small quantity ' 

A— It IS r«athei difficult to ^av exactlv wlieie tin Imi dn i of proof 
lies, but I think il ^oii tak^* tin* lav^ \eiv hteiall}, • \ * ly iii.iri might be 
compelled to piodme prool tint lu Imd bouglif tbe opium tioui a UceDbcd 
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Rhop. Practically, I think, he ir very seldom dnven that. 1 think 
the burden of proof is generally put on the prosecutoi. * 

Q — Practically, requmng him to have a license to justafy possession 
is really only simplifying the question of proof ? 

A —It is more than that, as it means raising the pnee vdthont 
putting up the, license to auction, — ^if you could raise part of the price 
direct to the consumer 

• By the Chairman — Q — By making everybody Bunnan or non- 
Burman consuming opium pay a license foe 
A.— Yes 

Q —He would have to register himself and apply lor a license 
A. — Yes , registration in that case would be that the license would 
be registered 

IMdoBoe Qf Swffeon-lCajor P. IT. Salsall, OMl Surgeon, 
SaiMin. 

By the Cliairiiian. — T liave been in Buiin«i nearly 14 years, and have 
seiTed m all the districts ot Lowei Ihinna, As regards the prevalence 
of the opium habit, I can only quote actual figures with lespect to the 
]ail jiopulatiou , any other evideiue must be more or le-^s from general 
impressions gathered from a \arieiy of sources, and must be taken for what 
it IS worth The criminal jiopnlation ol the Bacsem jail numbers 979, of 
which three ai e females and the resi males 9’'be total number of opium 
consumers among the^se 11], which gives a ratio of 1 1 per cent. 
None of the iemales aie addicted to the opium habit Out of 886 Lower 
Burmans, 107 an* opiuni-<*a1ei^ oi smok(*is Out of 53 Upper Burman®! 
only one is addicted to the liabi^ Oi thiee Chinamen in jail only one 
smokes opium Of 38 Natives of India only two smoke opium The 
largest consumer is a Chinaman who smokes Bs 1-8-0 worth of the drug 
per day He has been an opiuni-smokcr for ten yeais Ins age is 24 
His health on admission was lecoided as indifferent weight lOfilb He 
gets no opium now and is quite well He says he intends tS* resume the 
habit on release Two days aitei another Chinaman was admitted, age 
32 years, he had eaten opium for 19 }eais He began with four anna^ 
worth, and has eaten one rupee’s worth lor 8 years He was a trader and 
weighed 1271b /tnd was in perfect health Thiee ol the prisoners con- 
flan^ He 1 worth of the drug daily , they practised the habit hir 12, 7, 
« and 10 years, respectively all wei o in good health Two weighed mon* and 
one leps than on admission , thiee Burmans consumed 12 annas’ worth for 
10, 7 and years, respectively they are all iif good health and are robust 
active men. Nineteen poisons consumed 8 annas* worth oi oinum. Of 
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theq^ nine were in good health on admnsion, eight indifferent, and two 
bad They ftieall iii good health now Four prisoners who consumed 
() annas’ worth were all m indifferent health on admission • one m good 
health now One of these had practised the liabit for 26 years,, anotiher 
10 years Of fifty prisoners wlio consumed 4 annas’ worth, seventeen 
were admitted in good healtli, twenty-five m indifferent li&lth, and eight 
in bail health All arc m good healtli now Of the rest, one consumed 
annas’ worth, twenty-five i annas’ woith, four 1 anna worth, and oue 
(1 pies’ woith (hilly Of the total 1 11 (‘onsnmeis, only foiu aio in indiffer- 
ent or had liealth now Of the total nunibei 58 smoked and 53 ate it 
These figures show that in this jail at picsent about 1 1 33 pei cent of the 
population consume opium Thegieatc‘st consumeiis are the* Chinese, the 
jad latio being 33 poi cent Ife\t come Lowti Biirmans, of whom 12 
pel cent aie opium-c on 'turners , then lollow Natives of India, (> per cent, 
and lastly Upper Burman^j 2 per cent 1'*he‘«e fignies beai out the general 
impression 1 hav^ foimed legaiding the opium habit among the various 
laces heie By fai the largest con&iimei ^ are the Clanese I am incbned 
to think that at least 75 per cent use opium Of courses the ratios 
among the cnminal population vaiy from time to time, 12 per cent is a 
low figure for Bassem , it is sometimes as high as 30 pei cent I should 
put the ratio among the free population outride the jad at 5 pei cent of 
the adult males The habit is almost entirely confined to the males. 
Amongst Natives of India, the habit vanes with the lace , those who find 
their way to jail are of all race^, and it is difficult to judge of Indians 
collectively from the small number under observation I beheve the habit 
to be prevalent among coolies from Madras chiefly, but by them the drug 
19 used only iii small quantities Confirmed opium-eaters are rarely found 
among them here 

Q — By “ confirmed opmm-eatcis, ” do yon mean opium sots ? 

A.— r mean men who aie physically ^ftfecked, who cannot do their 
work, who are physically in a bad estate of health It is# chiefly amongst 
Burmans tliat any evil effects on their moral and physical condition are 
observable Owmg to then natural habits of indolence and their pro- ^ 
vorbial want of self-restraint, the Barman is more ay^ to lun to excess 
than any othCi* race. 

By Sir William Roberts.— Q —That remark applies to Natives ot 
Lower Burma as well as to Natives of IJupper Burma? • 

A.— Yes, to the whole of Burma, more especially to Lower Bwna 
becEUse Lower Burma is more prosperous and more healthy than Upper 
Burma. I do not know much of Upper Burma 
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By the Chairman, — Q —What is the popnlai opinion 'with regaid 
to the lirtlut? o 

A — The habit la legarded by the generality of the people as dis- 
graceful, and to call a Buruiaii an opium-eater is eqaivalent to applying 
the term drunkard to a European 

Q — Does that apply chiefly to eating oi smoking 

A — It applies to bofli , but it is only when a man begins to lea\e 
off his nork and becomes iiu.ipacTtated that it is observable 

By Sir Willimn Roberts — Q — Is tlieio a religious sentiment 
connected witli tins ' 

A — I belieie tinii it i^ piolnbited by the la\is of Buddha, but I do 
not know mucli about Buddhism 

Q — You litive not toimed any opinion whether that is the leason 
why it is regal ded as disgraceiuP 

— No, it IS only when the habit is carried to esicess It is gene- 
rally associated with \icious life and past crime 

By the Chairman — Q — How do you think the habit begins 

A — The habit often begun by the vu tims taking opium to allay 
some pain or physical distress and is then continued in other cases it is 
the result of bad example There can be no doubt that the opium habit 
has a degrading effect on the moral and physical nature of the Burman 
and often leads to the comnii‘»siou of petty crime , but it is a question 
whether those i\ho indulge in opium would not take to ardent spirits or 
other drugs if opium iieie not piocuralde I cannot, however, say that 
the evil effects ol opium on the people ab a whole are observabie It is 
indeed a raie sight to see a completely shattered wreck of humanity re- 
sulting from the opium liabit If such were common the medical officers 
would ceitaiuly meet with these, foi they would lose all then fnends, and 
die in the jail or the Jiospilal As for othei rt^ces, I cannot say that 1 
have seen any ill4»ftects resulting from the use of opium m moderate 
quantities The drug is taken by them jnst as alcohol is taken by Eu- 
ropeans, and has much tlie satne effect on the system, as far as the senses 
are coiicei ned , litfl it is much less injurious in every sense I have no 
experience oi the prophylactic \iituo& oi opium against malaria, but I can 
^ linderstand thit the inhabitants of malarious tracts find great relief from 
the many^ painful comnlic ations of that disease by tbe moderate use of 
opium My experience, however, is chiefly cohflned to Lower Burma, a 
ilounslung and fairly he ilthy country, and there at all events I do not 
Udnsider opiuni necessary to the health or happiness of the people (Arakan 
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l^erhaps excepted) , and I would therefore advocate the restiictiou of the 
sale of x>pmbi as much as possible , but, unless, the same measure be 
taken with regaid to alcohol, I do not think much benefit will accrue fiom 
the total prohibition of opium 

Q — You said just now that of 33 Natives ot India, «nly two smoked 
opium. Did none of thorn eat opium as far as \o\i know, — or do you use 
the phrase generally 

A —I think the two Natives of India ate opium 'i'lie Natives of 
India generally consume it by eating it 

Q — In speaking of the prisoners who ooii ‘turned 8 annas’ worth and 
6 annas’ worth and 4 annas’ worth daily, you nientaoiied that a great many 
were in indifferent health when tliey entered the jail, and that they were 
in good health when they left. Did you trace their had hoaltli to opium 
111 those cases or not*^ 

A — It IS very difficult to say, in the case of a man who comes in 
mdifferent health whether the ill-health results from the opium habit, or 
whether the habit begins owing to his being in ill-healtli and taking opium 
to relieve his suffering I have not the exact figures , but nearly half of 
the pnsoners admitted that they took opium to relieve certain physical 
symptoms The commonest is pain in the chest and abdomen, and pain 
in the stomach, diarrho a, djsenteiy, and rheumatic pains, 

Q — Have you treated Chinese out of jail 
A — Vciy few They do not seek Euiopeaii treatment very much 
Q -rHave you any knowledge as to what extent opium is used as a 
medicmeJby Chinese doctois oi by Biumese doctois on the Native system'^ 
A — No , I have not mucli knowledge of that I know opium is 
used both by the Chinese and by the Burmese largely, especially the 
Chinese, because Jt i^ about the only ical ?jsjJ,ative they know T could 
give no approximate figures 

Q — Do you think there ii> any dangei of diivmg the people to take 
it as a domestic medicine it you make it too difficult for them to got 

A.— Theie would be a loss m one direction aiii^ there would be a 
gain in another No doubt a large numbci of people would suffer from 
the want of it even as a medicme , at the same time if it were entirely 
prohibited and if smuggling could he put a stop to, then a fairly large 
number of people would be saved from nmi I am firmly convmced 
that if it were prohibited altogethci and alcohol obtainable, opium* 
eaters would take to dnnkmg alcohol , they do it now A great many 
opium-eaters consume alcohol 
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By Mr Mowbray — Q*— In your opinion is that worse ’ 

A. — I think it IS infinitely worse foi Burmans A Furman ? who 
takes to alcohol conies to grief very early in his career, and commits 
violent Clime Opium is lesponsible for little oi no violent crime , but 
it is responsible for petty crime and theft to a certain extent, because 
if a man runs out of the means of procuring opium he craves for it 
and he must commit theft to obtain a means of purchasing it. But 
when a Burman particularly takes to alcohol, he nins a very short 
career He is of a veiy excitable nature and exhibits great want of 
sell-control From his ciaclle iipvvaids a Bui man is nevei taught to 
control himseli the lesiilt is that he inns to excess in a very short 
time. 

By Sir William Roberts — Q — How do you class ganja in this 
comparison which you are making between opium and alcohol 

A — The effects of qanja arc infinitely woise than tliose of opium, 

Q, — Hai e you been able in yom experience in jails and hospitals 
to trace the direct eflect ot the opium haliit as the cause of serious 
disease and death, apart from poverty and other diseases ? 

A — ^No, 1 cannot say that 1 can recollect any special morbid 
conditions due to the opium habit 

Q — What you say seems to infer that the “ completely shattered 
wreck of humanity” whom you raiely see resulted from the opium habit 
alone 

A — There are tlie concomitants The opium consumer loses his 
appetite if he takes opium in large quantities , consequently he . becomes 
emaciated, and ^ery often diarrhoea is leally what does terminate hie 
It seems to bring on an intractable form oi diarrhoea which is generaUy 
ihe ultimate cause of death 

Q — You lia>e the impression that the opium habit ciione carried 
to excess will in that way at length kilP 

A — Yes provided the opium-eater does not take sufficient nounsh- 
ing food ^ 

Q.— Do you mean from proverty ** 

4N^From poverty or he may increase the dose so rapidly as to 
depive hnnself of the power of digesting food, I believe that that is 
iriiy Burmans suffer more than any othpr race. The Burman, as 
I said before, from his cradle upwnids, is not taught to control himself 
i^Any way. It is a rich country , the parents do not educate tiiw 
ellidren ; they allow them to do as they please , they grow up in lhat 
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way and they exlubit vctj little self-control. A Barman who once 
tak^s oj^m is more prone to run to excess than any other race, fie 
may run .on to take Hs. two or Bs three worth a day and so 
quickly that his system will not get accustomed to it He will not haTe 
any appetite, and diarrhoea will set in and a fatal lesult will engue There 
is really no morbid condition obserrabic on poift mortem examination, 
beyond the attenuated condition of all tissues, loss of* fat and all the 
functions are in abeyance 

Q —You think that the o[)inm habit alone earned to excess may 
produce at length fatal atrophy ^ 

A — Yes, fatal atrophy 

By Mr Pease — Q — What was tin* social position of the China- 
man you speak of who consumed Rs fifty-fiVo worth of opium in 
the year 

A — 1 spoke of two Chinaman , one was a tiadcr, 

Q — Was lus oriine 111 an\ way connected with Ins habit of taking 
opium ? 

A — No, not AYith the habit of taking opium He was a well-to- 
do man — in fact both of them were nell-to-do men The one man liad 
eaten opium lor nineteen ycai««* He had eaten one i upee s worth foi 
eighteen years, he weighed 127 ft), and was iii peifect health as far 
as I could make out 

Q — What piopoitiou of tin prisoners who come into the ]ail 
do yon put down as “ indifferent" or in bad health In those you have 
given us, I see you have put down thirty-two as being in good health 
as agapist foity-eiglit bad and iitdifleient amongst the opium con- 
sumers 

A — 1 am afraid J lia>c not got that hgmo here The propoition 
of opium-eaters who are lecorded as being m mdiffeient health would 
be much larger than the pi oportion ot oidinaiy piisonei'^ T am «*peak- 
ing of Barmans now 

Q —You say the habit IS gcneiall^ regarded a«5 disgiacclul, does 
that apply to the Chineso as well as to the Burmese ? 

a 

\ — Noj, it doe'5 not, liccausc Chinaman show no ill eftocts from it. 

Q — Have yon any evidence to show that the checking of the 
supply of opium would lead to the consumption of ardent •spirits is 
there any consumption of ardent ‘*piriis in T'ppei Bninia were opium 
has always been prohibited 
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A.~I have no experience of Upper Burma, I « have only been 
stationed there a tew months But 1 know that in Lowei Buniui a 
considerable amount of alcohol at present consumed by tlie Burmans 
and I know that it a Barman were depiived ot opium he would certainly 
want somc^soit ot stimulant , he would take alcohol if he could get it 
Q — T gather it is your view that theie is need for legislation for 
the reduction ancl prevention of the consumption of alcohol 

A — T think it would he necessary il we ]>iohibit opium to prohibit 
alcohol also 

Q. — Do you not think it is neces^aly at the present tune '' 

A — T think it uould be a gieat benefit to proliilnt alcohol 
Q. — I wo^ild a«sk ^\ou wliethei you do not think the provisions 
under the new rules which were sent out on the 23id November, meet 
the requiiemcnts of the people for obtaining opium foi medicinal 
purposes any poison may possess foi medical purposes limited quan- 
tities of opium, poppy beads, and medical pi eparations^of opium, which 
he has bought fiom medical piactitioncis, pharmacists, and doctois 
do you not think that even if the licensed liouses were dosed, as proposed, 
there would be plenty of opportunities for obtaining what was required 
for medical purposes with so wide a range oi peisons vho^.are allowed 
to supply it 

A — Yes it smoking could be prohibited, I tlimk those rales 

would meet the case 

Q — The suggestion was that they might not be able to obtain 
opium for medical pui poses , but here provision is made and the doctor^ 
would be at libel ty to supply them <lo ^ou think that would meet the 
case foi medical purposes ? 

A —Yes, for medical purposes I think it would 
By Mi. Mowbray — Q — Do not you think that there is some 
risk ot some of these Na*ffc practitioneis becoming m tact ■airendors ot 
opium for all pm poses, if all otbei legitimate sources weie stopped 
A — Not if proper safeguards wcie maintained 
Q — Do you tlimk it would be possible to take suflficieiit safeguauU 
to prevent Native^ractioners from dealing in opium , 

A. — Although the number of opium shops has been gi^atly reduced, 
the consnmptioQ of opium is not much reduced Opium could be had 
m any tfiiile 111 Buima in spite of all legislation I know tliat for a 
fact- All prohibit'd and smuggled opium is sent to me foi examination , 
I do not exaggerate when I &av that three day-s iii the week I get 
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parcels ol opittiu varying from seveial pounds down to a few ounces to 
report upon * 

Q. — You say you do not consider opium necessary to tl^e health 
or happiness of the people I understand you to be •speaking of tlie 
Burman people ? » 

A — Yes, the pcoph' oi the countiy , the countr} i& fairly healthy 
an^ they do not requue any stmiuhut of tliat km I I was not talking 
of Natives of India, or the Chinese 

By Sir William Roberts — Q — ^Do vou adhoie to the statement 
which you have made, “T cannot, howcvd s ly that the cmI effects of 
opium on the people as a whole are obsei vahle ’ ** • 

A — I have lived m this country for neaily loin teen years , I 
have travelled all ovei it horn noitli to '>oath tin ‘o tuno'^ 1 h i\o been in 
every town in Burma and lived amotij^st the ])^ > de an I liue been m 
the villages, and JT Bay that one mijj it g > t'lr > i ;\ the cO m'ry Irom en I 
to end and not obse* ve any evil ed:octs fion > mu it does not foite 
itself upon your attention as the co isamp loii of alcohol does> lu Eng- 
land You could not go abut diy and ni^ht thioiighout the cities 
of England for fourteen years without liaving iL forcibly brought to 
your notice by seeing drunken men and women In a village here and 
there you may see a mm rathei emaeiatod-looking, with his haii cut 
short and dirty, you may be sure t'l it he h a i opmin-eitu That is 
one of the wrecks you rarely sec, but you see him now and then He 
IS pointed out and you are told that he ib a beinsa, an opium-eater , he 

IB called the village scamp • 

8 

By the Chairman — Q — Is he a village scamp from the fact of 
eating opium alone, or is he a village scamp anyhow 

A.— Some begin by taking opium on ^account of ill health and 
otheis cause ul-health by taking opium II you were to «isk a Bui man, 
“why do you take to opvim'^” lie would say, “1 was foolibli I 
met some fellows at the pwe and they said ‘ Let us smoke opium’ , I 
did so and I began m that way ’’ Vbout one-hall I should say will 
admit that they began the habit through foolishness 

By Ml Pease. — Q — And then louiid it difficult to bieak off ? 

A.— They found it pleasing, as boys smoke tobacco at home » TJioSe 
aie the cases that him out woist Thobe who take opium in more 
advanced life on account *of some bleivne*^s or pain ai e not bO prone to 
aarry the habit to excess I think the m<ist couhrmed opmm^aters" 
probably die before thev are toitv, those who do realh become opianr« 
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wreel^s, just the same as alcohol drunkards The men become addicted 
to the use of opium and they do not woik , they simply loaf about 
and get opium m any way they can 

SMdeaQa of aCr ft L. "VTelAamaaiL O.S., Oftclattag 
OmaliBloner, Xrravady Di^dalon. 

By the Chairman — I have been 23 years in the service m Burma, 
and have served iii very nearly all parts of Burma Pnucipally in the 
Irrawaddy Division, but I have also spent about six years in thc; 
Tenassenm Division My work has been entirely district work General 
Pitch was Chief Commissionei when I fiist succeeded Sir Arthur 
Phayre, and Sir Ashley Eden succeeded him 

Q — 1 should like to know what youi opinion is as to the opium 
habit being prevalent among the Chinese ? 

A,— I think theie is .t tonsiderable amount of consumption of 
opium among them Tt is difficult to get the precise amount, because 
the Chinese themsehos are veiy largely interested in flio opium bnsmess 
and in the opium traffic 1 am not personally acquainted with their 
language and it is veiv difficult to get from them any reliable evidence 
upon the subject They arc* of a very secretive disposition Those who 
are in the best position to knon aie the mosi lelnctant to speak,— I 
mean those who are intimatel} c onnectecl with the opium traffic The 
majonty state that about one-tlnrd or even less of the whole Chinese 
population consume opiniii On the othei hand, one highly intelligent 
person states that two-thirds consume and that one-half consume regu- 
larly According to the last census the total Chinese population ot 
Bassien town, where opium is readily procurable is fifi? T^here are 
very few females 

Q — Does that convey your general opinion about the Chinese 
population 111 other towns 

A —Yes , T think wliat applies to Ba^seln would a’pply to most 
large towns in this Province It is a sea-port ami it is a place whero 
theie aie a considerable iiumbei of wealthv Chinese merchants 

Q — Aie there any poor Chinese 

A — Theie *^aie '«omc poor Chinese I think it is the pooler classes 
that consume most, oi possibly it may be that the habif of consuming 
opiunif' has tended to make them poor I find that even the Chinese 
conneetied with tlu opiiini faini aie not smokers The headmen do not 
smoke iheinsclvo My opinion is that the habit of smoking opium, as 
Jar as the ChineM an LOiHeined toahned to the middle and lower 
^btsses. I think the best men avoid it. 
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Q —Generally speaking the Chinese are an active and hard-working 
people, I believe ? 

A, — Yes, very 

Q — Will yon tell ns what yon tliiiik is the effect on the physical 
condition of the Chinese as far as yon Imve seen 

A —The effect on the physical condition depends a great deal upon 
the amount conanmed, and the regularity of the supply A certain 
pel so 11 who IS probably the greatest consumer lu Bassein is over sixty 
years of age, and he i-s? able to go about lii'^ bu-'iness Be told me 
himself that lie consumed two tolas of opium e\ery clay 

By Sir William Roberts — Q — By ‘smoking ^ 

A — Yes But if lie weie depined wholly ot opium tor a single 
day, the effects would be undoubtedly \ ery seriou*', and he confesses that 
a continuous deprivation of the drag would put a speedy end to his 
life I am scaicely prepared to state the exact point of consumption 
which must be reached belore total deprivation becomes dangerous The 
conclusion, however, to winch I have come is that whether the consump- 
tion of opium shoiteus life oi not (a medical question into which I am 
not prepared to enter) the effect of sudden deprivation aftcu a cei tain 
point of consumption is reached is cdtamly dangerous 

By the Chairman — Q — What observations have you to make as 
to the effect of the habit on the moral londitiou ot the Chinese 

A — Moderate consumption appeals to have no bad effect on the 
moral or physical condition of Chinese Immoderate consumption un- 
doubtedly unfits a man foi steady application and leads to habits of 
gambling, that is, to the ownership and keeping of gambling dens, and 
also m this country to the seeking of illicit profits by retailing opium. 
It is my expenence that e\en immodeiate consumption among Chinese 
rarely, if ever, leads to the breach ot an} law comprised within the 
covers of the Indian Penal Code I am not sufficiently intimate with 
Chinese habits of life to state whethei it has a prejudicial effect on their 
domestic virtues. 

Q —How does immoderate consumption lead to gambling and the 
ownership of gamblmg dens 

'A.— The keeping of gambling dens is a source of profit ; and if 
a man is very much demoralized by smokmg opium and very much 
weakened, the habit nil take up a great deal of his time. He 
would have to smoke regularly at certain times of the daj His general 
condition would become deteriorated and he would then take to 'easy 



ioniH oi gettjug money. 1 <lt) not think there can Ije dny doubt about 
that Some of the opmm-smokers are also largely employed by^the 
Opium Farmers for retailing opium m the country, at a distance from 
the opium shops 

Q— AVith regard to the Natives ot India who are to be found m 
Burma, what dp you think the propoition of consumers amongst them 
IS? 

A — Whatever may be the case with regard to ganja and spintuous 
h<]|uors, the consumption of opium is so rare a> to be of light import 
both among Malioniedans and Hindus from all provinces of India, 
except the coolies (chielly mill-hamls) known as Conngis. Of tliese 
about half tonsumc ^piuni, hut by swallowing in small quantities, not 
by smoking, winch the} cannot affoid. 

Q — I suppose the Coiiiigis are the most numerous section of 
the Indian population here ? 

A — They are migratory They come over for the working season 
to the mils and then go away to their homes They come from the 
Madras coast 

Q — What IS the effect of the habit upon the physical condition of 
these opnim-cating Madmsis 

A -Excessive cousnniption is almost unknown, and so long as 
eupphos of opium are kept uj) ilieie appears to be little diffeience between 
consumers and nou-consiiuieis 1 am speaking chiefly of the Conugis 
who are regular c iters It is, however, the case that some consume 
more til an otheis, ninl on t’ c^c i sudden depination of the drug from 
stop})age of wages oi otlur causes woiks piejudiciully It ^bnngs on 
dyscntciy, aud iinles'? a’-i and inuii slung food are at baud, the victim 
becomes emaciated, anioug such persons deaths are not infrequent 
As to the pi ccise effect, howeier, of opium-smoking in underminig the 
constitution in sncli cases* it i» liifhcult to speak Ill-health and loss of 
wages, among the l^iboniuig classes would naturally lead to fatal results 
in many cases witliout bringing m opium as a predisposing cause. 

Q — What have you to say as to the effect on the moral condition 
of these Indian n^imin-ejitcis 

A - Tlie coiiipaiatiicly moderate use of opium among Natives of 
Indm 19, not known to me to have any bad results on tlieir moral charac- 
ter i! Iky tha^ as a man having the experience of a District Magistrate 

Q —Is it no^ true that up to Sii Arthur P hay re’s time, the policy 6f 
the Burmese Government was very strongly to suppress the extension of 
opmm among tiie people m Burma ? 
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A — 1 ihink It was I cannot ot course speak fiom uiy own perso- 
nal knowledge, but Irom wliat I have always heard 1 tlnnk it ^as the 
tradition to prohibit opium as much possible 

Q. — ^In whose time did any change occur in tlie policy 7 * 

A — T imagine it came m with oui occupation more oi less T thmk 
it has been gradual T do not know tliat there was any marked cliange 
in our policy with legard to opium As far as 1 know it has been 
continuous , it has been the same all through 

By Mr Mowbray — Q — How would you describe that continuous 
policy ? 

A — I think the object of the Biitish Goveniineut to substitute 
duty-paid opium for opium that had not paid duty, and which came from 
Yunnan I think there is no doubt that in Bumio^ic tiiiifs Yunnan opium 
did filter through the country It was the part of the Burmese Kings 
to suppress opium as much as possible , but it did filter through the 
country, and 1 think there can be no doubt that there weie opium-smokers 
in Burma when we took the countiy I thmk the policy of the 
British Government was, finding opium and finding opium con- 
• sumers, to substnute opium that had paid duty and which they could 
regulate, for opium that had paid no duty, and tlie consumption and 
importation of which they could not legulato As far as I know there 
has been no change of policy 1 think that was the root idea all 
through, — to get the maximum of ie\enne with the minimum of con- 
sumption 

Q — I do not know how tar you.would like to express an opinion on 
iejS^08dlis and the general prohibition ol the posse«»sion ot opium under 
the new rules ? 

A — I thmk it IS .1 step m the light direction, and lor this reason 
I think, as J was saying, the policy of the Gomjniment has been the same 
as long as 1 have been aware ot it, but that gradually they did more than 
replace Yunnan opium by duty-paid opium 1 think Statistics show '"that 
the amount of ppium consumed m the country has increased faster Hian 
the population It is impossible for me to say the exa^ point at mdiich 
duty-paid opium diove out Vunnau opium 1 thmk Yunnan opium is 
not seen in the eonntry now to any extent When I first came mto the 
country, Yunnah opium was^more oi less common I am spea^ang of 
Lower Burmit ^ ^ 

— ^What is your opinion witli regard to the e\eeption of nou- 
Bujinan population ^ , 
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A.— My opinion is that the policy of the OoveruWnt is the right 
one m making exceptions, provided the amount of opium which is allowed 
to the non-Burmans is restneted If it is not restricted, I think then 
that there will be a temptation for the non-Burmans to sell illicitly what 
they did not require for their own use 

Q — I see'' in a Despatch m 1886, when you were Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Shwegym, you were in favour of exception being made in the 
case of foreign residents wlio had become habituated to the drug Are 
yon of the same opinion still 

A —I am 

Q — You suggested the eKtabhshment of u special Government 
agency m order to conduct sales in the case of foreign lesidents Are you 
still in fa\onr of a sy'stem of that kind ' 

A — I think It ought to be tried It may be more or less difficult 
to work it satiafactonlv but I am of opinion that the present method of 
putting up opium farms for sale, really is a temptation tb smuggling, Tt 
IS impossible for the Government to look after the shops and to supervise 
them in such a way that the opium does not filter out from the shops in 
the sunounding population I will not say that it is impossible, because 
several schemes have been tned, or lathcr have been suggested, biitappar 
ently they have all been abandoned None of them have come to any- 
thing. I think theiefore the only way lor the Gov ernment to keep a 
watch on the opium is to distnbute it itseli 

Q — Would you make that recommendation universal in substitution 
of the present system 7 

A — I think 1 would witli regard to opium Mv reason for saying 
that 18 because 1 think the present system is radically wrong, 

Q — 1 understand that you are speaking of the licensing system, — 
not of the system as to wh(T should obtain the opium, but the* system of 
distribution, — how Jb should be distributed ’ 

A. — Just so, I think the pieseiit sytstem of putting up hcenses to 
auction and then selling the opium to the licensees unh allowing them 
to distribute it radically wrong , because J think there is an immense 
temptation for these Chinese to make money by selling as much opium ag 
they possibly can they have agencies e(rerywhere for distnbuting the 
opium. 

Mr Pease.-^Q — You also infer that they purchase dhcit opium foi 
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. do not think they purchase ilhcit opium in this sense ; the 

word contriJband ” can be used in two senses, — I am speaking with 
regard to Yunnan opium It is contraband opium in the sense that 
it has never paid any duty but British opium is not contraband m 
the sense that it has not paid duty , it is only contraband when a man is 
found in possession of more than three t^las I think thkt makes a great 
difference The tendency has been to increase the number of shops, be- 
cause if a shop was instituted at the liead-quarters of a distnct like 
Bassein, under the system which has all along been puisued, it would be 
for the lessee’s interest to distiibnto opium ovei as wide an area as possi- 
ble. If a large amount of English opium iound at tlie head-quarters 
of a subdivision, the Governmoiit uonld then that opium is clearly 
very largely consumed, — contraband opium . not contraband lu the sense 
of its being Yunnan opium, but simply because it is over three tolas , 
therefore it would be a good thing to set up anothei shop, because evident- 
ly the consumption of opium wants legulatmg 

By Ml Mowbray — Q -—There has been no mciease in the number 
of shops since the last five yeais 

A — Restnction m the number of shops has not gone hand in hand 
with the restnction of the opium* which is sold to tlie lessees 

Q —If opuini sold by Goveiumeiit it would haie to be sold at a 
very high pnee ? 

A — I think the higliei the puce is, tlie le&s the consumption I do 
not think it necessanly follows tliat Goernment would be bound to sell 
at a high price, tor this reason, that at present the person who buys 
a shop has to pay a high pnee for the license itself. Then he buys the 
opium at a certain pnee from the Government , he then has to retail it 
in such a way as to get a profit to covei, not only the price he has paid 
foi tlie opiffm, butithe pnee he has paid for the shop and also, as matters 
go now, he has to pay for an agency loi distributing it dlicitly There is 
no doubt that opium is largely distiibuted He has to pay all tliese 
persons, and then if these persons are caught (tliey are veiy often wi*etch- 
ed Chmese with no money of their own), he has to ^ay tlieir fines lie 
has to make » piofit besides 

Q.— All which goes to prdve that Go\enimeiit could afford, to sell the 
opium a great deal cheaper than tlie licensed shops could sell it 

A — Yes I do not know of any counterbalancing argument the 

other way, 



Q —But do you think Government if it sold opium directly could sell 
it at a bwei pnce Would it not be at once accubcd of stimulating the 
^ouBumption ol opium 

A. — r think that might be bo- I meant more about the necessity tor 
selling it at a high price to make a pioht 

Q —I am not considering the question of proht , I am looking at 
t as a piactical question Would it not be necessary tliat Government 
sliould sell it at a high piite ’ 

A. —I think it would 

Q — Would not that lead to a-s gicat an opening in the illicit trade 
for opium as you liave di present 

A — Tf the Goverimiont sfnctly conhned the impoitation of opium to 
.1 certain amount, and then sold through a tiustworthy agency and at a 
high piiLc, f think it ought to go a long way towards lestncting the 
consumption Tt would be nioic difficult to get opium illicitly m that 
way 

Q — Have you evei tonsideied auotbei suggestion which I see has 
been made by some people, nz , that you might liave the facilities foi con- 
sumption by non- Barmans limited to ceitain plates 

A.— 1 have uevei considered that, but 1 think they ought to be 
hmited to certain places. 

Q — Is it the case that the Chinese population is concentrated in a 
comparatively small number ol places 

A — Yes T think there are laige lural ti acts wheie there aie no 
Chinese they wander about as hawkers and tradeis m boats , there 
are seveial fanly large villages without any Chinese population at all 

Q — You have not tfeeught out the question of the possibility of 
limiting the supply to uon-Biimians in places wheie there is a large 
Chinese population 

A — 1 ceitamly think that it ought to be hmited to what a man may 
be expected to tons:ime, — tlie average consumption of that population, 
Whai I mean is this we found that some Chinese (nine to register them- 
selves as opium-smokers who weie not, or at least were strongly suspected 
not to tie^pcipHim consumers at all They put down their names as being 
consumers ol really u large (piautity of opium and that gave i ise to the 
suspicion that tb6y do'^ired to register themselves ojMiini m 

order that they niiglit get the opium to retail 
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Q — Is tliore auy necessity at all for a Clnuauian to register himself 
nov 

A — There is not any necessity now This was when the first orders 
were issued 

By Sir W illiani Robei ts Q — I see yon mention you/ experience 
with regard to both the Ohinesc and the Natives of India^ but you do not 
say anything about the Bui man population Have you anything you 
would like to say with legard to the effect of the opium habit on the 
Burman population ? 

A — I agree with the ma^onty ot officials in this country I think 
that it has a bad effect upon the Burmans, both physically and morally , 
but I think, perhaps, moially more than physically • 

By the Chairman — Q — Do yon not think that the jealousy which 
smugglers or illicit consumers have for the licensed vendors who have paid 
a high price for the monopoly of retail sales in certain districts, is a very 
valuable assistance to the District officer in checking smuggling 

A —No, I cannot say that it is I think that it would, if there 
were a strong party among the Chinese who wiohed to sell Yunnan opium 
that had paid no duty and, thcretoic, could afford to sell it cheaper 
but I think we have driven Yunnan opium out ol Lower Burma, and 
now the diffeient licenses at different places unite to push their opium 

Q — But 15 it we or those men who hold the licenses, who liave 
dnven out Yunnan opium 

A — Both We have done it through them 

Q —If you get nd ot those licensed vendors, and rely only on sales 
by directi»official agency, you lose then assistance against smuggling, do 
j »you not ? 

A — Yes, we certainly should 

Q —Do not you think that und^r thpse circumstances Yunnan 
opium and Straits Settlements opium will come in 

A — That IS a very difficult question to answer I think there would 
be a decided tendency for it to come in, if it were not watched 

Q,— There being no inducement to the vendors (p stop illicit trade, 
do you think the disadvantages to the population would bo greater than 
those which the population suffer*^ from the temptation to the present 
vendors to push their tiade m their own pecuniary interest ? • 

A — The new experiment is so entirelv iioxel that 1 think it i> diffi- 
cult to state vvliat its exact effects will be , bat I think the present sys- 
tem of having licensed hmis has tended to put money not only into the 
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pockets of the licensees, hnt it has also assisted the Government revenue 
It has always been a very easy system to work The substitntioB of 
Government agency, and the restriction of the amount of opium sold, 

I think, will be a very diflScult matter to work satistactonly The policy 
18 80 new &nd so untried that [ am quite unable to say what its ultimate 
effects will be Whether it would be possible to keep out Yunnan opium, 
and at the same time to restiict the sale of Government opium, and pre> 
vent it spreading, is a very difficult question to answer 

Q — In the new system, which is the system we want to criticise, we 
have a few retail vendors who will obtain their licenses, but the amount of 
opium they will get and be able to obtam from Government mil be a 
certain small limited amount calculated and based upon an estimate oi 
the requirements ol certain certificated Burman, and a certain number of 
reputed Chinese and Madrasi opium-eaters and smokers, so that they will 
not be able to push their sale in the way they formerly did — not, at any 
rate with Government opium ? 

A — T was not aware that Goveriimeut had made up its mind 
how it would sell 

Q —It has made up its mind as a lule to sell it by amotion In 
certain places wheio the demand is very small it will dispense it through 
the treasury, and in places wheie the demand is compaiatively laige it will 
be by auction sales Do yom objections to auction sales apply equally 
to a system like that wlieie the amount of opium which the vendor can 
get fi om Government is a small and limited amount 

A — I have no objection in that case to the system t»f auction ^alcs 
1 do not think there would be lefy much inducement to these persons 
to buy 

Q — Theie will not be much competition ' 

A — I should say not 

Q — Unless they tlniik that they lan use a large amount ot illicit 
opium 

A — Uiilebb they saw their way to it, 1 do not quite know whcthei 
they would or wh^tliei they would not 

Bwile&oa of 8xurgoo&-aaptatai Sawla. . 

By the Chan man ^ — 1 am Supenntendent of ilio Rangoon Jail, and 
have served eleven yeais in Burma, a little over eight years, since 1885, 
from 1885 to 1^88 in Upper Burma , alter that in Rangoon itself I 
,Wtts partly in civil and partly mihtary emplo> in Uppei Burma 
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Q —What .experieiicif hare yon as to the etfect of opium upon Bur- 
mans ? 

A — My oxpeiieiice h entirely liinitt^ to the criminal population 
which I have seen admitted to tne jail Companng Burmaiis with China- 
men they beai the influence of the opium habit much worse. *The Bur- 
man who consumes four annas’ woith of opium daily a^ a rule shows it 
more than a Chinaman who smokes the same amount 

Q — How do you diseover when a man has smoked opium 
A — I ask him before the window As a rule I think they confess it 
Q. — The opium is stopped 

A. — ^My orders are that men are not to have opium , yet a certain 
illicit traffic takes place, but it can only be to a vei^ limited* extent. 

Q. — In cases where the opium habit is thoroughly estabhshed to an 
immoderate extent, do you stop it at once 7 

A —A man is watched for a httlc bit, and if he seems out of sorts 
and if the diarrhoea gets excessive he is sent into hospital and kept, under 
observation , but, unless a man really shows symptoms of serious illness, 
the opium is withheld from him About a month or six weeks after his 
admission he appears to turn the corner, I do not say m every case, but m 
a great number of cases, and he begins to gam weight 

Q — Do you think they go thiough very great suffering 
A <—1 think so, when they first come in Some do and some do not. 
It IS only those who suffee much that come up and complain and go to the 
hospital. 1 never saw any of them die directly from the opium habit. 
They die fiom mtei-cuirent diseases A man addicted to the opium habit 
would become below pai and is liable to attacks of mter-cunent diseases 
If he IS liable to attacks of malaria oi dysenteiy be would very probably 
get an attack of it in jail, and he might die of it I have never seen a 
man die absolutely from opium alone. 

By Sif William Roberts — Q — Of course you exclude suicides 
A. — I have nevei had any suicides 

By the Chairman — Q — I belieie theie aie lerj leu Chinese in the 

jails. 

A.— Very few, comparatively speaking. 

Q.— Do Ihe Chinese and the Burmese smoke the same drug ? 

A. — From enquines I have made it appears that Chmamen smoke 
a purer drug. 

Q. — Have you any expeneiiee ol the effett oi opium upem tho 

Natives of India 
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A —My expt"rient(» !•» Aery limited t cannot Sny much about 

them 

Q — Ha\e you, m your own expenence, ever seen people who could 
be described as physically wrecked by th(‘ use of opium 7 

A — I think 1 have I have seen one oi t^io men brought into jail. 
In many of thesi ca^es 1 think piobably there was a combination of 
opium and other diseases as well It is not an uncommon thing for Bur- 
mans and sometimes for Chinamen also to take opium to allay pains of 
some constitutional disease, such as syphilis OP course the two combined 
make a man a ])erfect wreck 

Q —Have you ever heard that opium i« used as an aphrodisiac in 
this country of Buima^ 

A.-t-I cannot say My knowledge is only hearsay evidence I have 
heard tliat impotence sometimes occurs m the case of opium-eaters and 
opmni-smokers who aie given to sexual excels 

By Sir William Roberts — Q — As 1 understand ^oui expenence is 
almost entirely confined to the jail ^ 

A — Yes, to ciimiuals, and to the hospital in the jail 
Q,— You said just now that you thought that the opium habit ren- 
derinl people moie liable to iiitcu-cuireiit disordeis ^ 

A — 1 think that is, [leihajis, inoie than 1 mieuded to say If 1 did 
bay so, 1 only lefeiied to it with leleience ti> people dying in jail who 
aro opium eaUTs, and who eat o]mini to excess , but taking those who 
coiisiinie sinallei doses of opium, say tAVo annas oi tour annas’ worth, 1 do 
not think there i^ a veiy laige piopoition of them who come into hospital 
Q — Then yon scarcely adheie to tlw» statement that opiun>> ])redis- 
poses to disease ’ 

A. — I think it does 

Q. — Have you anything besides an impiession with regard to that 
point? 

A All I know is from the patients I have seen in tlie jail itself. 

Q Do you ^ean that opium-eaters in excess commg into jail are 

more liable than tks rest to take some disease that might happen to be 
prevalent in the jail ? 

A think they would. I think opium-eaters in excess, as a rule 

are admitted into the hospital very soon after admission into jail , that is 
during the probationary period while they are^recovenng from the stop- 
page of the drug When they are m that weakened condition, before th^ 
l^ave quite turned the corner, they are far morq liable to inter-outtetit 
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diseases than the ordinary prisoner , but when they have turned that 
confer and begin to gain weight, I think they take their position amoi^ 
the ordinaiy’healthy class of pnsoners 

Q —I have no doubt you have seen some very extraordina^ cases of 
the opium habit amongst the prisoners 

A — I came across one extreme case 1 took his t)wn statement. 
The man 1 refer to was a Chinaman, who said that he smoked three and 
a half tolas of opium a day He was a very fat man On the other hand, 
1 have seen Gliiiiamen who have smoked only a i upee’s worth of opium a 
day, and who showed effects ^ery badl}« 

y — Have you seen those cases recover after three or tour weeks ? 

A — Yes • • 

Q — I piesume you regard that as a sign that they could not be 
suffering from organic disease’ 

A — I cannot say that I have ever met with any organic disease 
winch 1 could put* down to opium alone 

Q — I suppose you lia\e seen the effects of alcohol likewise m the 
jail 

A.— Wo do not see the effect of alcohol amongst Burmans here wc 
Aery seldom come acioss it It is nothing like what it is at home 

Q — As 1 understand a large number of the pnsoners among the 
{^hinese aie iii jail foi ollences against the Opium Aot^ 

A — Out of thiity-two iii jail at piesent tlint(*en are m under the 
Opium Act 

STidenoe of Oaptai&»E. Gl. 2daolCallO!i 

By ^ho Cliairman — I am Deputy Inspector-General of Mihtary 
Police and have served in Burma about four years Before that 
1 served mostly in the Punjab with a Frontier Force Regpment. 
I have seized with races of India (tlie «ame as are enlisted foi 
the Burma Mihtaiy Police) for over thirteen years. Opium is most 
freely used, eaten more or less by all such races, and also smoked in 
addition by thoite races whose caste allows of such 1 use the word 
** freely'’ m ihe sense that a large propoiiiion— and I |m informed, and 
from personal knowledge can confirm it — one-third of all the men now 
serving m the Burma Mihtary Pohce use the drug, but it is used in 
moderation and the abuse is very much the exception. In addition to 
the opium that is consum^ by men in perfect health, a very large quanti- 
ty is used as medicme, and, I beheve, with excellent effect^ and saves 
numbers of lives. Say a member of a family has looseness of the bowels » 



they may not be near a dispetisary, or the patient may be a female and 
the family does not wish her to see a doctor , an opium pill is at once 
given and very likely an attack of cholera, or some other disease, is 
avoided. 1 am assured this is the common everyday custom m every 
village, aAd that the people thoroughly and rightly believe in the virtue 
of opium a xpediciiie Of all the races 1 have served with, the Sikhs 
are by far the largest consnmer*^ I think it is generally admitted that 
the Sikhs aie ‘'till, perhaps, one oi the finest physically, if not the finest 
of all the races oi India and if the race ha^ detenorated at all, it is 
the adiancc of cmli/alion and jmieiit leathet shoes that lias done it, not 
opium. 1 ha\e ser\cd ton years with the sixth Punjab Infantry, Punjab 
Frontier Force In the regiment theie are two companies of Sikhs, 
who I behove* to a ^nan consume opium, and they are perhaps the two 
finest companies m tlie regiment. I have on the different occasions my 
regiment lias been warned for serMce, attended the Medical Officer’s in- 
spection, and there were fewer men cast m these two companies than in 
any other A few, hut a very few indeed, were ncll allowed to go on 
service because they had injured their constitution by the ahnse of the 
drug (i e excessive use of it) I ha^e also been informed by Medical 
Officers of the regiment that although it was likely these two companies 
might break down on sen ice if ihm opium was stopped^ yet if they got it 
in moderation, they would stand more hardship, and go through more than 
non-consumers , and I will furthei say this, m the hard work done by 
the military police in Upper Burma in the early days, Sikhs stood the 
hardships and malana perhaps the best of all the races, and I know most 
of the Sikhs in my Military Police Battalion did take opium in modera- 
tion, because at one time, at the request of the men, 1 got it and issued 
it myself. 

Q —Have you seen anv cases m liospital from the excessive use 
of opium ? 

A — Yes , I have seen some cases at least the medical® officer has 
told me that it was from excessive use There wen* however, very few 
oases. 

Q.— Among the Sikhs who were opium consumers m your own 
regiment and in tlfe Burma Police, have you seen any appearance of de- 
trimental effects upon the morals of the men ? 

A.- 7 N 0 , I do not think so, — not in the least. 

Q,— Do you not think they might be led to steal 7 

A.— Yes, eftev might do that, if they had to get it and could not 
get it otherwise. 
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Q ^What do you thiltk about the effect; some way or other of 
prohibiting and stopping the use of opium? 

A —I believe men would go in foi it If they did not get opium 
tlicy would go in for qanja or some extract of hemp or perhaps cheap 
liquor which can be got any where in India now. The effects* would be 
much worse . 

By Sir William Roberts — Q — Is the Burma Military Pohee 
recruited entirely from the Natives of India 

A — Yes, except the Karen Battalion They are now enhsting 
Karens, but that is a very small proportion 

By Mr Pease — Q — Do you think that the fine physical condition 
of the Sikhs is in any way attributable to their consumption of opium ? 

A,-— No, I do not think so 

Q — Do you tliink that the Sikhs who do not consume opium are 
in any way infenor to those who do 

A — I do noft thmk opium has affected the race at all 

Q — po you not think that theie is a serious danger from a military 
point of view m having your men dependent upon having a drug always 
present in the Commissanat'^ . 

A — I am not a medical man, and I cannot say if they can stop it 
01 not I am not in a position to say that 

Q — But, as a military man, do you not thmk that it is a bad thing 
to have a body of men eutiiely dependent upon having a drug ^ 

-V — I do not think 1 have said that they weie entirely dependent 
upon it ^ • 

Q — You say, “ J have also been informed by medical officers of the 
regiment that it was likely these .two companies might bieak down on 
seivice if their opium was stopped 

A — These men weie used to il That is what the medical officer 
told me — that they consideied tlie men who weie u&ed to it if it were 
stopped might breidc down 

Q*“*Do you not think that it is a gicat disadvantage to haie a body 
of soldiers who are dependent upon tlieir opium iT^ordei to lie able to go 
through the work they have to do / 

A — I liave been told by doctois, and it is my own opinion, tliAt 
men, if accustomed to it, af it was stopped, might break down 

Q — ^ ou -ee the disadvantage of uch a position ’ 
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A.— If they get it they are nothing the woise foi, it, and most pro- 
bably thqr might be the better for it • 

Q ^Do you suppose thilt these two companies were greater consu- 
mers of opium than the other companies of the Punjab Infantry ? 

A — ‘l know these two companies did consume more opium 

By the Ghkirman — Q — The other companies were men of other 
races 1 presume? 

A, — ^Men of other races iii the regiment We had Indians, Pun- 
jabis, Mahommedans, Dogras, and Sikhs That is what we were com- 
posed of 

By Mr. Pease — Q — Is it your experience that these men could go 
on from year to year without increasing the qnantity, or that there was a 
tendency to increase the quantity to produce the desired effect 

A — I do not know that there is a tendency to increase the quantity 
That would be more a thing for the medical officer to answer 

Q — You say, “A few were not allowed to go on service because 
they had injured then constitution by the abu‘^c of the drug ” — ^those were 

who had increased the qnantity 

A — 1 do not think taken in moderation it does lujuie the consti- 
tution 

Q.— But there were men in the regiment who weie unable to go on 
service? 

A. — Yes, when the men were inspected for service I have seen tho 
medical officer casting one or two men. When I asked why these men 
were cast, the medical offioei on 'one or two occasions said thi^ti^ the men 
were excessive opium-eaters 

Mr Mowbray — Q — Are you quite satisfied with the physique 
of your Militaiy Police in Burma 

A, — Yes, perfectly satisfied 

Q.— Supposing it were decided to prohibit opium generally m 
Burma, are yon of opinion that it would be necessary to make an excep- 
thn and to allow your military police to consume it ? 

A. — Most decidedly 

STldanoa of Mr, F Bradley. 

By 4he Chairman — Q — I bebeve you are an Apothecary, late 
Civil Sutgemv Northern Shan States Will you tell us what opportun- 
ities you have had of seeing the extent of opium consumption in the 
Northern Shan States ? 
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A. — My opportunities* of seeing the extent of opium consumption 
amoqg the Shans of the Northern Shan States have been great. I was 
four years i{l the Northern Shan States Knd accompanied Messrs. Scott 
and Saunders in their tours through the Shan States 1 was also out with 
Captain Daly and have visited a very large number of the villages of 
the Northern Shan States 1 have been to Kokang, the pnncipai 
centre of the opium production of the Northern Shaif States wheie 
opium IS laigely grown and can be purchased at puces ranging from 
Jls 6 to Bs 10 a V133 (3 651b) So far as T know all the men in Kokang 
and the adjoining Shan States after reaching fifteen or sixteen years of 
age consume opium This is more especially the case in Kokang 
They both smoke and eat it, as a rule, a little in the mormng and a httle 
in the evenmg So far as I could see the opium appeared t(3 have no evil 
effect upon them They struck me as being a particularly strong and 
healthy class of men. Mr Scott and 1 both used to remark on this. 
Their children are certainly very fine specimens All the men in the 
State who have itn do hard work, such as pedlars and othoi s who carry 
about heavy loads, consume opium habitually They cannot get through 
their work without it These are- Shans and Chinamen The Chinese 
comem from Yunnan, they have been settled m these States for centuries 
past 1 was m charge of the Lashio hospital for four years Durmg 
those four years I cannot remember a single case in which I could 
trace the cause of the patient’s complaint to the evil effects of opium 
The only people who ever earned the consumption of opium to excess 
were the immediate followers of the Sawbwas who led an idle life. 
The ordinary people never consumed it to excess I think the people 
in that part of the country could ftot do without opium I have 
occasionally taken opium myself when F have come in tired from a 
long day’s march I felt all the better for it, a few whiffs gave me 
immediate relief In half an hour my appetite returned and the 
sense of fatigue appeared to have wholly disappeared Next mormng 
one 18 perfectly well and there is no sense of craving subsequently I 
have never heard of any case m the Northern Shan States where opium 
has had a marked effect on the morals ol a consumer and led him to do 
wrong. Opium is the only luxury and comfort the Shaq^ in the Northern 
Shan States haye I consider it a necessity 

Q —Do you know the Southern Shan States ? 

A. — I have not been m the Southern Shan States 1 liave gone 
round the borders of them^ 

Q — ^Are the men of the Southern Shan States easily distinguisbablo 
from the men of the Northern Shan States • 
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A*— They are ^uat the same ‘‘ • 

Q,— They both appear tp take opium, so fai as your experience 

goes? 

A. — Yes. I have heaid Mr Scott say the same thing — ^that they 
all take it 

Q.— Tlie people are a very •stiong and eneigetie sort of race 7 

A. — The Kokang people, who are half Chinese, are very energetic 
I could not say very much about the Shans being energetie 

Q — Where does this opium go to ^ 

A -—A great deal is sent to China, and used amongst the people in 
the states round Some is brought down into Mandalay and in this 
direction The duty* is very heavy The Chinamen and the Shans 
coming down from the States through Mandalay are allowed to bring a 
certain amount When they have ovei a certain amount they have to pay 
very heavily foi it 

Q — Do you hnow what they do witli the poppy seed ? 

A*— The Kachias cairy it about and eat it I have often carried 
about a box with me It is veiy lelreshiiig and theyjare very fond of it 
They eat it with their food Yon buy a little bag of seeds and carry it 
about with you It is eaten iin cooked and mixed with the ncc they eat 
They often cairy a number ol poppy heads about with them, and use the 
seeds as they are required 

Q^Do the Shans give any excuse oi reason for taking opium 

A — No They take it out of sheei laziness They have nothing 
else to do but smoke [n the ease of people who have to work hard it is 
used because they sav that tln^y could not go through the fatigfte without 
it Some people hav<' to cany very heavy loads about The people who 
have to live in the low-land«i on the paddy fields, have to work very hard , 
and they say that it keeps fevei off and I believe it does 

Q — You legard it as a stimulant ^ 

A.— Yes 

Q — Ih there any rc- action ^ 

A — Tliey do not seem to complain of any ic-actioii They seem to 
be all right after it. It ^cems to do them no harm as far as I have 
seen. 

(jlwyou say you occasionally take it yourself. Have you any other 
sensatioiK'^^Xcept the feeling of relief from fatigue, and tliat sort ol 
thiag 7 



A.— No. I have felt rathel a happy sensation. The fatigue miased 
to drop off me as* if I had dropped a cloak sudden^. I got my appetilte 
all right, slept well after it, and got up next day feehng perfectly fresh. 

Q.— Supposing the supply of opium to the Barmans is cut off< ^s 
it IS proposed, do you think tliat the smuggling of opium from Shan 
States could be prevented ? 

A. — I do not think you could prevent smuggling •! think opium 
could always be got in It could be brought in by anybody coming down 
It IS baldly expected that a man is bunging opium , and he will march 
thiough the Maymyo, wlieie theie is a guard to collect the revenue 

Q — Is the bolder oi the Shan States and the British districts 
of Burma a mountainous country 

A. — Yes You can cross the hills at any part A good many of 
the hills are thick ]ungle , but there aie pathways leading all through 
You can come m fioni any part almost Neaily all the Sikhs of the 
regiment I had medical charge ol took opium They thrived on it, 
and they certainly suffered less from fever and bowel complaints than 
other Sepoys. We had about a hundred Sikhs up m the Shan country 
They belong to the Mandalay Battalion 

Q — Would it be possible to prohibit tlie cultivation of the poppy in 
the Shan States 

A —1 do not think they could prevent it According to oui present 
Government, it could not be prevented We simply have a pohtical 
officer. The country is governed by their own chiefs 

By Sii Wdliam Roberts — Q — I think you said that the people 
of Kokang are paitly Chinese and partly Shans ? 

A.*-Yes A good many ot them Some oi them are pure Chinese. 
Others aie half-breeds and Shan«i 

Q. — The two laces consume opium equally 

A — Xhey seem to take it about the same They all take it in 
Kokang 

Q —You say that they take a little in the mornmg and a little in 
the evening 

A —That it is the general nile among the hard-i^orkmg people * 

Q.— What quantity would they usually take morning and evening ? , 

A— Every man takes what satisfies him Various men I havej 
spoken to have told me that they take it at different times * 

Q* — You say opiiftn is the only luxury which the Shan States haVff 
Do not the people smoke tobacco ? 
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. Q —So that it la not correct to any that opium is “the only luxury?* 

A. — ^They do not look upon tobacco as opium , they think opium is 
ilat preferable 

Q —There is no spint drunk among them ? 

A.— No, the Shans do not drink 

Q —It is a malarial coiintiy ’ 

A.— Veiy Some paits are very malarious and other parts are 
healthy It is a verj undulating (onnti\ Some paits are very low and 
other paits are leiy high 

Q — Is theie a populai hehel tha< opium is good for the vaiious 
troubles of malarial di^tucts * 

A — Yes, people have gieat taitli m it and have iouncl it do good 
They say that those peoph* uho take opium do not suffei fiom lever 
They take it as a prophylactn 

Q —Is it youi impression as a medical man, that opium does act as a 
prophylactic ? 

A — Yes. 1 have given it mysell m cases , and I have found act 
when nothing else would 

Q — You have seen a great many cases of malarial diseases I 
suppose ? 

A — Yes, hundreds of cases 

By Mr Pease — Q — Is there anything special in the race or the 
country to make opium a necessity 

A — It IS a very cold climate * It is very hilly and people , have to 
carry loads about , and they have lots of hard work in climbmg 

Q. — I gather that it is your opinion that if they give up the habit 
it would be to their disadvantage ? 

A — I fancy they could not live there without opium ntiw with the 
kind of food they get, and the way they have to live, and are clothed and 
so forth 

STldenod of Mr 0 Hadlay* 

By the Chairniaii — I have been m Rangoon eleven yeais I have been 
durhil^ the past eight years managing one oi other of Me^rs Bullock 
Brothers’ poiUs m Rangoon. In that time I may say 1 have come into daily 
\»ntact with the Indian coolies who consume opium These men aie em- 
* ^ployed nce-bags for the most part, and of aU mill labour this 

most, physical strength coupled with endurance. In physique 
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they are as good as any, and* better than most, of the coolies we employ 
They .take opium regularly every day, and the practice is not confin^ 
to one or twoanen in a gang, but is almost universal, it being exceptionaJ 
to find a man who does not take it I have questioned them regarding 
the quantities they take at a time, and the number of times a day they 
take it So far as I am aware they only take a small dose once a day 
when the day’s work is over They say it acts as a tonic or stimulant and 
and enables them to eat as well as to sleep They themselves say, with- 
out it they could not possibly bear the strain of work put on them, and 
invanably if a man stops it he turns sick and unfit for work I do not 
know what the effects of not taking it may be, but I can testify to the 
tact that tliose men who do take it seem to be none the worse for doing 
so, and are, as I have said before, the best coobes w^have The work done 
by opiiim-eatiiig Coringi coolies is as follows ]ii a mill jnodnemg, say, 

8.000 bags of rice (800 ton^ in twenty-four hours, 100 coolies are usually 
employed for handlmg the bags after they are sewn up These coolies 
work in shifts arranged by themselves, there being always sufficient men 
111 the mill to keep the work going The work to be done is to carry the 
bags from the godowii in which theyare b.igged to the one in winch they 
aie stored The distance varies according to circumstances from ten to 
*100 yards, and the bags are stored in stacks up to about twenty tiers of 
bags from the floor. In addition to the above those 100 coolies will carry 

5.000 to 6,000 bags (500 to 600 tons) daily fiom the godowns to bghters 
or cargo-boets In the busy season oui mills work from Cam on Monday 
mornings till noon on Saturdays without a stoppage 

Q — Do you know if these men take alcohol as well in any 
shape • 

A — So far as I am aware they do not. 

Q — Has it the same effect upon them as alcohol has upon a Euro- 
pean, or IS there some different effect 7 

A —I &ncy it IS very much the same , it is a stimulant Taken to 
excess, I suppose it would stiipify them, but moderately as they take it, 
acts as a sort of stimulant 

Q —What is then charactei moially , are thej gn lione«!t sort ot 
people or the rjBverse'^ 

A — They are quite as honest as any Natives going. They aie ndt 
blackguards I suppose they would steal if they had the opp'hitunity^, 
but they are not professional thieves, and they work haid 

Q. — Chmameii do not work as coolies, do they ? 
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A.-— They are employed round lUuigoon. in cultivating gardens ; and 
they are also employed on the Chinese farms in Rangoon as jcooIiqs. 1 
suppose they find that a lot of their own countrymen ar^ cheaper than 
latour they can get here : otherwise, they aie giot employed They do 
not worl^ for Europeans 

Q.— You do not know anything about their habit*4 with respect to 
ophim 7 

A.— No, I do not 

By Mr Mowbray. — Q —These people eat opium, I suppose ^ 

A. —Yes, they eat it The o])inm I have seen is prepaicd , it is a 
glutinous substance , and the people roll it out in the palms of their hands 
into a small pill. ^ 

Q — They come from the Madras Coast ? 

A — Yes 

Q— Do you know whether they bring the habit witli them from 
Madras, or do they get it after they come here • 

A,— 1 think they bniig it with them 

Q —Do you consider that it would create dissatisfaction among them 
if they were prevented from getting their opium 7 
A. — T am quite sure they would 

By Mr Pease — Q — What steps did you take to find out how 
many took opium 

A, — 1 questioned the headman of the gang with regard to the num- 
ber of men in his gang who took opium. 

Q — Do you think that thofie who do not take opium are any the 
worse men for it ^ 

A. — Personally I cannot say, because I never saw one who did not 
take it. But I have been told there are some who do not take opium, 
and that those men cannot work well. ^ 

Q — Have you watched its effect on these men for any considerable 
number of years — on individual men 

A — ^No not individual men. They change nearly every year They 
come over here fer a season and then go back to their country The same 
if they come back to this country do not often return to the same 

mi 

Q.A-As a stimulant gradually sappmg their powers. — ^you would not 
have the opportunity of observing it ? « 

A.— No# 
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VtVUMM tluIBrr. Sr. OoaU&C. 

In reply to the Chairman the witness stated that he had been in 
Burma since March, 1867. He had lived in Toungoo, BhamoTand Ran- 
goon The first ten years ho spent almost the whole of the season in 
travelling in different parts of the Shan States He had visitri almost 
all the Shan States, both east and west of the Salween Kengtnng, on 
the east of the Salween, near the border of Yunnan, was the furthest 
point he had reached In regard to tlie districts adjommg the Kachin 
country, before the Enghsh annexation, he had been a great number of 
small villages skirting the mountains and he found that the consumption 
of opium was very exteuji\e in those villages. It seemed to be very 
much on account of their proximity to tlie Kachm country He found 
tliat opium was raised in many of the villages m th8 Kachin country, and 
it was a matter of common daily marketing between the Shans and the 
Kachms. He knew nothing about the condition ol things since the an- 
nexation About forty per cent, of the men amongst the Shans weie 
consumers of opnftn, perhaps more He was leforrmg to both smoking 
and eating, the people followed the Kachui custom very largely of smok- 
ing a small quantity occasionally in* the day. 

Q ““I)id the habit extend at all among the Burmese in a secret way ^ 

A —I do not know, except* in the town of Bhamo There was 
quite a large number of opmm-cateis amongst the Burman population 
but I could not dare to give you any peiceutage, because I do not know 
what it would be 

Q — Do you refer to the opmm-eateis ^ 

A — I should say opium-cheweri^ 

Q ""In the Shan country at a distance troni the Kacliin coiintiy, 
how do matters stand there ? 

A.— I think that the opium, as you come fiom the Kachin country 
southwards^ IS a great deal used But it becomes less and less the fur- 
ther you go away towards Momek. 

By Mr, Mowbray Q,— Are those districts you are now speaking of 
under British rule at present * 

A.— Yes, they are under Britisli lulc The upptl- pwt ol the dis- 
trict is under Deputy Commissiuiier. His lunsdiction' has been r»- 
moved as yon go further south towaids Momek 

By the Chairman. — Q.->HoTtr do matters stand in l£cngt^g 7 

A.— 'Kengtang is v8ry much under Chinese mflncnce owing to its* 
close proaniity to China. 1 found the use of opium there very extensive. 
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Gicat mmibcis ol men there weie accustomed* to use c^pium It was a 
\ery common thing m the market wlieii I was there, but that was a good 
* while ago 1 doubt, liowevei, il there has been \ovy mncli cliangc 

Q, — That was all mdepeiideut country? 

A,--‘-lt was semi -independent country 1 think ol all the Shan 
States il was the most independent ol the llurmau King It had a 
Bunuan Military officer whcni 1 was theie 

Q — Piohil)ition of tbe Burmese Kings against ojnum did not extend 
to tliat Shan country * 

A — The furthei you got hoin Mandalaj the less was its influence 
felt 

By Ml Mowbiay <} — Ki nhing is now nndei a Sawbwn a tiibu- 
tary chief, like the otfiei Shaii States 

By the Chairman — Q — This proposed piohibitioii ol the use ol 
opium would not apply m any way to the Shan countiy I suppose ? 

A.— I should think it would be very difficult to enforce it in that 
direction It is to the east of the vSalwecn I think it has been only vi- 
sited once or twice by English officers, indeed the Sawbwa did not present 
himself until two years ago A gieat many ol the Slians live in Bntish 
Burma In the Lower Piounce theie is a large Shan ])opulation KTot 
so many in Upper Burma, if you except the districts to the nortli of 
Mandalay 

Q —Among the Shans lu Bntish Burma, is opium consumed exten- 
sively 7 

A.— Yes 1 should like to explain about tlie use ol that word ‘ex- 
tensive ’ The headmen of the villages and tlie better class of people will 
not acknowledge that it is extensive, and I think for this reason, because 
it IS very disgraceful m their opmion They are strict Buddhists, and 
they do not wish that the idea should prevail that the custom is wide- 
spread amongst their young people The basis of my opinioii has been 
formed largely from my personal intei course with the people in their 
Tillages 1 have had the heads of villages say to me “ In 100 men, 
there are three or four who use opium ” But many of the priests have 
acknowledged to mo that at least thirty per cent of the men are more or 
las# addicted to the use of opium. T think myself that that is probably 
||# easot In the long journeys which I have taken, 1 have generally 
l^neyed^y means of coohes. These men go with me from these dis- 
tricts and ridtum, and T have found that in starting at least twenty-five 
per cent, of these men liavo been addicted more or less to the^ use of 
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opium I am now speaking only of the Slians I have had no idea that 
many of these men were opium users until they came into the moiuitains 
when, being tnthout their opium, their strength ga\e way, and they were* 
unable to go on unless they could have a fresh supply of tlie drug 

Q — Do these men eat it oi smoke it ’ 

A — Some smok(‘ it, and some eat it. 

Q —In the Burman’s opinion oi in the Shan's opinion, is there any 
distinction as to the degiee ot disgrace between eating and i^oking 
opium 

A — 1 never heard ot any so tai as the Slian is concerned The 
term for calling a man accustomed to the use ot opium is disgraceful I 
do not think there is any difference in the opinion* whethei he uses it 
secretly or openly, or whether he eats it oi smokes it I never heard any 
difference 

Q — Would yic teim be generally usc*d in talking of men who eat it 
moderately ? 

A — If a man uses it moderatoly it is not geneially known, but the 
very tact that lie uses opium is as muc h to his discredit in that wa> as if 
he uses it more openly Oi course when a man uses it to a great excess 
the term might ha\e stronger force. But I do not know of any special 
distinction amongst the Shans I never heard of it 

Q — In India I fancy, and in most oriental countnes, opium is used 
greatly as a domestic medicine 

A — Yes 

9 

Q bebeve the idea prevails that it is is a good thing to reheve 
pains of malarious fever and it is thought to be a prophylactic against 
fever 

A.— Y^s. 

Q.— It is hard to distinguish between the medical use and tlie die- 
tetic use 7 

A —In the Shan States they sometimes acknowledge that it is a 
preventive m the case of fever, but I do not think that •when it is used 
directly for Inedical purposes theie is any special disgiaee about it«> 
Disgrace comes when the man is known to use it for his own^ pleasure 

Q. — ^It must be rather hard to distinguish between the case of a 
affected with malana, whd uses it in small doses daily to keep off th^ 
malaria, and the case of a man who consumes it loi pleasuie 7 
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A. — I have never met a man who used it tor malaria daily. I have 
known a case where a man ha<i used it, us I should myself it it were 
lirescnbed. Taking it as a custom makes it moie or less disgraceful 
Q.-nWhat IS your opinion a^ to the effect of the use ot opium ' 

A —The Use of opium sapb the physical strength of men In the 
earlier stages o^ its use it produces a fulness of flesh tending to plumpness 
This has been the result of my experience witli my coolies more than any 
other ohiss of men Some of the hiiest men, apparently athletu* m their 
build, have been men of this kind, who, as I said before, wlien they get 
beyond a place where opium tan be obtained fail altogether , but they 
looked like fine well-built men at first But it is not good llesh and 
strong muscle With(>ut this stimulant they do not seem able to do their 
work 1 have had many cases among my Shan coolies during my Shan 
journeys These lourneys have extended over htti'eii years These men, 
when hired, seemed to promise excellent seivite, for they looked hke 
strong and atliletic men They never mentioned their habit beforehand, 
but as soon o^ the supply ol opium laded ullei entiling the mountains 
they bi'Came utterly unabh^to taiiy any buiden, and d not discharged at 
once, 1 an away at the fust ojipoitmiity iii ouler to return where their 
imperative need eould be satisfied In no inst‘ Inui* I ever seen such men 
abandon the habit In all cases uiidci my observation they went on from 
bad to worse 

Q — Krom yoiii ob^eivation .iiid expenence with the men is it youi 
opinion that they nevei \oluntarily abandon the habit'’ 

A — That IS my opinion When 1 tiavelled f ion i Toungoo these 
men wen* le&idents oi the Shan Milages amongst which it was my custom 
frequently to visit, .vnd I theietore knew their subsequent life It is not 
like the hiiiiig ot loolies and then ceasing to have any knowledge of them 
after they have been in one's employ Only two years ago m my last 
trip to the Slian Statc*s some of the men whom I took out turned out to 
be opium-smokci s I know that within the last two years here, from my 
observation, they Jiave gone from had to worse In the old days when 1 
was accustomed to travelling it was not safe to take coolies when I could 
get them along the loute According to the Shan custom I could get 
ciumed from one town to anotlier by local coolies , but in or^er to facilit- 
ate my journey in the matter of ‘^peed, I employed coohes from Toungoo, 
who had '“fuuiilM ^ tlieie, and who wished to icturn to tlieir homes In a 
4aige number oi cases I kept track of these famibcs 

Q^Yoii they go from bad to worse, what do you mean 
by that 7 



A —I consider it bad f^ny Ttky to u-^e opium 

Q — What IS the ««tago 'wlnch you call a worse stage 

A — There i^ a case of a man who was hniig two years ago m 
Toimgoo who perhaps twenty years ago went with me for the first time 
to the Shan country I was not aware that he was an opium-eater This 
man turned out to be an opium-eater , but apparently, undei the influence 
of our religious efforts, he gave up the habit, and he sulfeequently pro- 
fessed himself to be a Christian A year or so after that it became 
evident that he had lesumed tlie habit The man went on fropi ihat 
until he became a physical wieck, unable to do work and unwilling to do 
it He became very thin He had been a man of good build and of 
fulness of flesh, but he became \ery thin and emaciated That is my 
idea of going from bad to worse • • 

Q —You say that about 30 per cent in the Shan States adopt 
the opium habit , how many would arrive at that stage of physical wreck 
you speak of ? 

A —I should not dare to give any percentage, but I think a great 
many of them finally came to that , indeed, I have known a great many 
instances, but what the proportion* would be, I could not tell I think a 
^good many of these, 30 per cent had ne\ei come to that condition 
They continued to be moderate users The tendency however lias been 
shown to increase more and more, and iii the cases 1 have known in 
Toungoo, wheie 1 have had longer experience, I should say that at least 
five or SIX men out of thetliiity would finally become utterly incapacitated, 
unwilling to do anything, and physically unable to do anything except at 
the moment they were under tlie influence of the drug 

Q — t)o you think that that is the effect of opium only, or is it on 
account of their not devoting all their money to propen food 

A. — Of course in the ca'sc of some of these men they do not properly 
supply themselves with food They cannot afford food and opium I 
think the lad of lood would be attributed to the opium habit 

Q — It is much the same case as gin dnnkers in London, and in the 
other big towns ? 

A — ery likely 

Q— Can .you desenbe the condition of these excessive opium 
eaters 7 

A — As a rule the body becomes emaciated, and thoie is a shrinking 
from work and from exertibn in any form except as necessity compels and 
a constant supply of opium gives help. The normal condition of this 
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oladB seeing to be the least amount of physical effort and the desire to 
epend the time in indolent repose or m sleep 

Q« — What have you to say as to the moral effect ? ^ 

A — It often leads to loss of respect for one’s word, I found that 
to be ttie case particularly with those men who engaged themselves 
When the opivm failed they were not only perfectly willmg, but deter- 
mmed to break their contract Befoi e doing that, however, the pilfering 
of food and little things were prominent and common dunng the 
journey 

Q — ^Moro prominent than in non-smokeis 
A — Yes. decidedly, 

Q —You are now speaking of immoderate consumers 
A. — Yes, those who require more or less of the stimulant. In that 
way they saved their money for the purchase of opium Of course their 
supply of money on the ]ourney was very scanty It was according to 
special arrangement they were able to retain their money for the purchase 
of what tliey wished I had a great deal of trouble in that direction. 

Q.— What IS your opinion of the moral effect in the case of ex- 
cessive consumers 

A* — I found that tlie opmm-smoker or opmm-eatei who used the 
drag excessively would lesort to almost anytliirig to obtain the means of 
getting the drug li lie had not any [ personally know of a good many 
thefts, and in one ease I know of th(» sale of a young daughter m a way 
that might not to liave been, simply because the father wished to obtain 
money for the purpose of obtaining opium Men who take it excessively 
do not, and, as a rule, cannot, work very well. They , must have 
the drug. 

Q — What, ill youi opinion, is the general feeling of the country 
with regard to the habit amongst the Shans ^ 

A. — I think there is universal condemnation 
Q —Although it IS so common 7 

A —The universal condemi^ation of the opium habit by all respect- 
able Shans, the kiss of reputation of those who indulge m it, and the cus- 
tomary saying of the people in regard to one who having this habit is 
caught m some crime or fault, oh, he is an opium-user,” show the sense 
of the ^ople in regard to the moral deterioration which is considered to 
^ he attendant on the habit of using opium » 

applies chiefly to the excessive use ? 
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A — No, the condemnation of the habit does not apply to the 
excessive use, but* the extreme use of it brings the most serious condemna- 
tion.* The whole habit, as a habit, is condemned universally by the people. 

Q — I suppose every pious Buddhist must condemn it religiously 

A — Yes, if he adheres to his own religion 

Q —1 suppose every conservative Burman or Shan who looks back 
with some regard to the old time of Church and State ^ule in Burma 
must also be prone to condemn it from those sorts of motives too 

A — That might be more with tlie Burmans than the Shaiis, because 
the Shans in the past days belonged to the Tributary States, and then 
emigration has been a modern thing since they have come under English 
rule I do not think m their own country the thing wa<« possible to be 
prohibited In the Southern Shan States it does i»ot exist ^so much as it 
does further north, and yet it does exist to a certain extent I have 
not found that feeling amongst them myself With regard to the opium 
question, except that thev get the idea from the Burman, they do not 
seem to contrast st with what they had under Burman rule liecausc they 
were not directly under Burman rule in then own country, 

Q — 111 the time ol Burma i nle, prohibition was not extended to 
outsiders at all, was it ? 

A — I do not know that it wa^ As showing to w4»at extent 
Burman ideas on these subjects made tliemselves felt in the Shan States, 
I went to a place where intoxicants werc» sold openly in the baxar on the 
bazar day. But the moment yon ciossed down from the plateau over 
the mountains, into the Bui man Plain, it was rather a dangerous business 
to sell intoxicants 1 think the same thing will apply in regard to 
opium • 

Q. — 1 suppose under Burman rule, though the opium sale was pro- 
hibited, and it was a crime to eat oi ^moke it, tlieio was a great deal of 
secret consumption, was there not 

A.— Yes, no doubt I reinembei coming late one night to a guard 
station, and being a white man tliey >uj:)posed I ivas accustomed to the 
use of intoxicants A man came in tin night and said to me that some 
intoxicants could be obtamed if I wislied it ^ 

By Mr Pease — Q.— -That was rather evidence of the stringency of 
the law ? 

A,— That was m one ol the towns where there ^as Burman 
Government. ' ‘ ^ 
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By Sn WilUam Roberts — Q —Did yon say that the priests among 
the Northern Shan States condemned the habit 

A.— Yes, those that I met in tlie proper opium country, I have 
never been m the Theinni country but I have been in a small state be- 
yond, where the Shans are mixed up with the Kachins and some Chinese 
1 know that the priests from Themni proper and southwards, as far as I 
have had any conversation with them, condemn the practice universally 
Q,— You think that there is some religious basis for the sentiment 
oi condemnation '* 

A. — Yes, decidedly One of the five great commands is not to use 
any intoxicant, and this would be classed essentially under the same head, 
Q, — The use of alcohol is put m the same category 
A.— Yes, ccrtamjy , indeed, if I may be pardoned foi stating it, here 
in liower Burma some of our own men have been openly reproached by the 
Buddhist priests for allowing the use of opium and alcoholic drinks, 

Q, — Opium and bhang and alcoholic beverages all fall under this 
general religions condemnation „ 

A.— Yes. 

Q — Ha\e you formed afty opinion as to which is the most deleterious 
of these various intoxicants, opium, alcohol or bhang 

A -a-I do not know of bhang being used in the Shan States, unless 
it lias lieeu introduced by the Natives of India For myself I certainly 
should prefer to use alcoholic stimulants rather than opium But I do 
not wish to express a liking for eitlier 

Q. — Your mental attitude is one of hostiht} 

Q —Yes 

By Mr Pease — Q — Do you coiisidei that the prohibition of opium 
arises simply from a religious feeling 

A — No I think it arises primarily from the religions feeling, and, 
secondly, I think it arises veiy stiongly from the results they ^eo in the 
persons who use it 

Q — Yon said that the consumption of opium has given much trouble 
amongst the Christians 

A —Yes, tliat*stateuient should be enlarged The number of Shan 
Chifistians is comparatively shall yet in our own Shan MiSsion we have 
had a great deal of trouble with the Christians, and we have often traced 
the troubles m the churches to the secret use of the drug, which seemed 
'th destroy all sense of what I should consider honesty in their deidings 



with us as religious persons, I have known m the Burman villages quite a 
number of chqrches nearly destroyed by this habit, 

Q — Do you letam persons as membeis of the chuich whom you 
know to be consumers of opium 
A — ^No. 

Q.— Is that the lesult of Missionary regulations, or is it because of 
the feehng of the Christian Church geneially 

A — That IS the lesult of our regulatioiib as missionaries, rein- 
forced by the feeling of the people about ns. We should leel that we lost 
influence overtlic people it wo allowed peisons using opuim to lemain m 
the churches, 

By Mr. Mowbray — Q — Could you give me any idea of the propor- 
tion of the Shan population in Burma 

A — I have not examined the last census leport I know that ten 
years ago, when I had special reasons to look up the Shan population, 
there were over 20,000 within twenty miles of Rangoon But it must 
have increased vei*y iniuh since then The S^aiis aie found in Pegu and 
Toiingoo and other districts, and along tlie Prome railway. 

• Q — What propoitioii of Christians have you m Burma, and what is 
yoiii aiea of observation m that respect 

A. — Oiii Chiistians are principally iii Lower Buima. According to 
the census we have adherents numbeiing nearly eighty thousand We 
aic more are less familiar with the state of the different missions, because 
wc have oui annual meetings, and all questions connected with these 
missions arc discussed at those meetings Besides that, almost all of us 
visit personally first and last nearly all the missions. 

Q — Wliat proportion of that seventy-nme oi eighty tliousand would 
be Burmans and what non-Burmaii ^ 

A — I would rather give you the basis of the communicants, who are 
about thirty thousand Among these, perhaps, there are two thousand 
Burmans Then there are about twenty-seven thousand Karens And 
the other thousand is divided amongst the Shans, the Kaehins, and the 
different missions of a more recent date 

Q —The bulk of your converts are Karens 
A. — Yed, the great bulk of them. 

Q. — In speaking of the universal condemnation of the opmm habits 
you are speaking both of Shans in the Shim States and the Shans in * 
British Burma 
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A — Yes m botfi. It was only three or four days 'ago that I was 
out in one of the Shan villages near here , the head men of the village 
were together and spoke in a very strong manner abouf this opium 
habit* 

Q — I notice you say, “In no case have I ever seen such men abip- 
don the habit 

A — I nevei have — ^tliat there are persons who do abandon the habit 
I have no doubt. 

Q — Could you form any opinion as to what would happen to these 
consumers if they were compelUd to abandon the habit ? 

A — I fancy that would depend very much upon the stage of ad- 
vance in tile* use oi <T])Uim I know of the case of a Shan who died m a 
very sad way. The man was employed by anothei missionary He had 
been a slave caught hy the Kachins and taken m Ins youth to the Kachin 
villages, where he became addicti^d to the use ol opium The man es- 
caped and he was employed under the supervision of soide missionaries for 
quite a while. He had no opium, and he became violently insane — ^not 
hurtful to others, but viollSnt m Ins movements Finally, his friends 
were sent lor, and they said that it was simply because he had not liib ^ 
opium It was a fact , he had no opium foi some time He was taken 
away and he died the next moining, although opium was given to him 
I cannot speak of these things from a medical point ot view I have 
known cases of Shans who had dysentery \ery badly, who were accustom- 
ed to the use of opium, and the usual remedies, in which opium is a part, 
failed to have any effect upon them I have nevei seen a case m which 
the Shans have abandoned the liaBit Even those who profQSs to be 
Gfaristiaiis novel can be persuaded to give it up 

Q — Could you not persuade people who become Christians to give 
up the habit ' 

A — ^We neier take them as Chnstians unless we suppose tliat they 
are not opium users or have given up the habit My experience in every 
case has been that where there was a real use ot opium before they became 
Christians tliey ret^urned to the habit and finally adhered to it 

By Mr Pease — Q — Would you be in favour of extending the 
Register which is to come into force on the 1st of Januaiy to the Shan 
Burma 

A — ^Anything which would lead to its piokibition would be my idea 
of the thing. 
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Q. — The prpposial is tiiat tfiose who are consumers of twenty-five 
yea^s of age should be allowed to register themselves, if on the other hand 
they are not»placed upon the regi<tter, they are not treated as Burmans 
and will have full liberty to purchase opium 

A — Certainly that would bi' bettci than nothing, most decidedly 
By the Chairman — Q. — You said you found a considerable use of 
the ding amongst the Kaien ChnstKSUs which xon ‘^ay destroiN all honesty 
m then dealings with you ^ 

A — 1 do not reici to Christians nieiely 

Q — Might not tliat be the secret iHe rathei than the effect oi the 
diug on their honesty, that secret use inxolves ince^saiii lying ' 

A — Yes, it IS very easy to begin lying and ga on with tlie principle 
of the thing afterwards 1 do not «^ee any occasion io letnll what I have 
said with regard to the inattei 

Q — Does not the eoneealment ol llie lialnt dah* Irom tlie nld 
Bmmaniule? • 

TA, — 1 think the coiKeahneut is moie ^roni the disgiaoe oi the thing 
than anything else 1 havt nevei heaid any statement about concealing 
it, in my expeiience iMtli them, on jk count ot the Government at all 
It has always been the disgrace that attaelie^ to tlie use of tlie ding itself 
Q — By the new uiles the ns(» or posses-sion of opium Vould be 
absolutely prohibited to Burmans }ou aie a gentleman of long experi- 
ence 111 this coiintiy, and 1 should like to ask yon wliether you think that 
prohibition will be effectual , oi do you think that the people will get 
opium all the same ’ ^ 

A —"That 19 a hard question to answei I should like to see it 
tiled I think there would be a good deal oi illicit smuggling But I 
think also it would cut off a good many who aie not far advanced in tlie 
use of the drug iii continuing its use Young boys even are tncked into 
it, as I hav^ occa«iion to know ft has aKo been stated in Government 
reports that men have been sent out by the opium vendors, Jf the thing 
were prohibited that would be stopped Undoubtedly there would 
smuggling and illicit trade, but 1 should like to ^see the experiment 
tried 

Q» — You recognise that theie is a sort of cotinterbalance of evil in 
the thing, — ^that if extensive smuggbng and extensive illicit (flandestine 
consumption goes on, thi^ji itself is demoralizing ^ 

A.— -I quite recognise that Still I should like to see the other way 
tned and see whether the evil would be less. 
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Q — \re tlierf* not a rmrnhci of Cbi 9 iese \\\ the Shan country 
A — In tlio Kengtiing district there are a number, more or^less 
scattered here and theie m the Shan States , but the compmmties are 
not large Tii my recent visit I found no large communities in the Shan 
States proper 

Q — As far as the Chine'^e, who live in Lower Burma, are concerned, 
IS there any distindio)! m le^ipert of the bad effect of opium on the 
Chinese and on the otliei pi-opln nho '.iiiiound them, as far as you can 
judge '' 

A — 1 ha^e liud seiy btlV do witli the Chinese heie, and I dis- 
like to give an opinion iif)on tlie inattei 

By Ml Mow 1)1 nv — tlieu 41113 CJnistiaa mission among the 
Chinese here 

A — There i'' run whidi niaintaiind in connection with the Pres- 
byterian Ohuuli lieii' It is a small mission It was designed more to 
look aftcn the comerts of that Chiiuli liom Swatow Theie is a cate- 
chist, who is under tlie charge of Mr Mou ol tlie Piesbytenan Church 
Q — Yon do nut maintain any mission amongst them 
A, — No, we have no mission at all amongst the Chinese 
BTldence of Oheng Talk. 

In reply to th(‘ Chau man, the witness statiHl tliai lie was a geiieial 
merchant* and lioldei ui wholesale and letail liqiioi licenses m Kangoon 
He was ol opinion that the coubumeis ol opium among the Chinese 
population in Burma was from about thirty to foity pei tent He had 
been m Bumia tweuty-fi\e yeais, and was born at Pciiaiig 

Q— What effect do you tlinik the habit o[ oj)iiiiii-««nioking has 
upon tlie moials ol the people wlio use it ’ ** 

A — 1 may say that theie aie two classes of people who smoke 
There aie the rich men who tan uftord to «nnoke and afford plenty to eat 
I do not tlimk it has any effect upon them An opium-smoker aftei he 
smokes opium must have lots ot tiffin or sweetmeats , and it does not 
effect them. With legaid to the pooi classes who smoke, it they smoke 
a little it does not effect them , but by-and-by they cannot sleep without 
mnoking It a man smokes one day at ten i> clock, he will have to smoke 
every day at ten o clock, and perhaps lie smokes two or tliree times dunng 
the day When the time comes lor Imn lo smoke he cannot stand it 
unless he docs smoke . he must smoke something If he is poor, he is 
obliged td fe<) and get something ioi his pipe , That is what hurts the 
poor men. 



Q — He do^s not ieedduniselt ’ 

» A. — No He spends all his money and he commits petty thefts 
When he sefes anything, he wants to snatch it or he may go t.o the 
pawn-broker 

By Ml Pease. — Q — What time does it take loi tJiese smokeis to 
smoke three times a day • 

A — Some of them smoke about one g jam at a time Some people 
take about a quaitcr of an hom to smoke Sometimes people smoke 
lying on their beds and they might smoke tliiee or four hours He lies 
lazdy and peihaps he ha's a fneud to talk to It is not like eating 
opium. The man who eats opium take-* one pill and swallows it It is 
not so with the Chinaman , when he smokes he *lms a friend to talk 
with him and he spends honr^ o^ei it 

By the Chauman — Q — Do iniii} Olimamen eat opium and not 
smoke opium ^ 

A —I thinfi: they ill smoke Some ol tin* i last's when they 
eaniiol affoid to sraokt* buy homcht and swallow it 

Q — Is the effect of swallowing the same as the efleit ol smoking 
A — I think it might bo tlie same , but li lie can smoko it is betiei 
If he has no money to smoke lie swallows it 

Q. — Do many of the poorer clas^e-^ go on biiiokiug moderately lor 
a long time oi do they come to smoking m excess ’ 

A —Sometimes the poor people have no money but a man must 
bUioko until he is satished , when he has money ho can smoke as much as 
lie fan ^Wheii a man has not much fimney he can only smoke five pipes, 
but when he has more money he can smoke ten oi twenty pijics , but if 
they have no money tlicy are obligtd to liave hvc pijies 

Q — There aic loolisli men and wi'^e men among the pool , do the 
wise men snftoke twenty pipes or only smoke a few pipes 

A.— Some ot the wi^ic men tnily Miioke five pipe*?, hut some of the 
lazy men smoke twenty pipe- Some ol the la/y men when they get 
money smoke until they have spent all then money Thev like to smoke 
twenty pipes • 

Q. — Those meii get imhl foi woik ^ 

A — Yes • 

Q — Out ol a liumjred pooj men who ^moke fijniim how manv geW 
unfit foi work fiom smokiiig 
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A —I should thmk about s>ixty ptsr ceijt cannot work« They can 
ot course do dail) work but they cannot do very hard work 

Q — Taking a hundred men who binoke, some bttle, ^ome much, 
how many become unfit to work ’ 

A. — J think about thirty per cent 
Q — How do they live in the end ? 

A — ^Wlien they ha\e no money they go and commit theft , snatch 
here a little and there a littk They can do no woik Nobody trusts a 
man like that , nobody would employ him, — nobody will take those gioat 
smokers 

T liave novel lieen a sinokei A'^ked as to the dunking habits of the 
Chinese, witness said that tliey drink brandy, gin, beer The pooiei 
classes in the piugle cannot get any brandy they are obliged to drink 
shumslKK) Some ot them IxMome diunkaid*^ AVben they aie drunk 
they cannot work Some ot inv triends drink very much but when 
they have not got it they can stop one day, but they cannot stop opium 
for one day One of niy iiiends has stop] K‘d drink lof ten days He 
said, 1 swcai I will not have any moic As toi opium, thev i^aimot 
stand for two days without taking it Witne‘^s dealt in eveiy kind oi 
liqiioi Opium caused no ciime 

By Sir William Kobiuts — Q — J understand that the Chinese 
community heic arc cliiefiy ailisaii^, caipeiiteis and slioe-makei s 
A —Yes 

By tin Cliaiiinaii — 1 think ibniit loity <>i loity-hve pei (eiit ot 
the Chmaraen in Burma aie men hauls, hut some ot them aie carpcnteis 
black«‘imths, slioe-niaki is niid that v>it ol tiling 

Q— Do many ol tin so working men umic to ])io\eity ' * 

A — No Very tew 

Q — Von say that thirty oi loitv pei leiit ol then* aitisans use 
opium yet very few a& a matltei ol lact do lomc to proverty 

V — 1 slioiild think about thirty pei cent out of foity come to 
poveity 

Q — How imieh pei c ent would that be 
A — About twelve out of hundred. 

Q —Do }on say that about twelve per tent (*t the aitisaii Chinamen 
come to poveity ? 

A.— ^Yo!? those who '^moke a great deal 
^ Q — Do ten pel cent of yoiii countiymeii who are aitisauss come 

to poverty here in Bungooii 1 
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A.-*Yes, ten per cent , 

Q, — From excessive opmm-amokiug ’ 

'A.— Yes 

Q — By Mr Pease — Have you known any ol tliose who aie well-to- 
do iii]ure*tlieir health by smoking ? 

A —Yes, at last, but not ui the begiiuimg , at last they injure 
then health • 

Q — Rich people ? 

A — Yes 

y — In those caacb does it not lead to tlicir neglecting their 
business have yon known any cases in winch the habit oi opium- 
biiioking has made them pool men 

A — Yes They always neglect tlien biisniOgS'^ or tiaile 11 a man 
wants to buy any goods at ten o’clock he will smoke and 1 ilnnk some- 
times he neglects his business 

By Mr. Mowbray — Q — Have yon any experience of any Cliinamcn 
who have mined ^licir health by dunking biandy and gin 
^^^No Not any Chinaman and not «iny Bunnans 
Q —Drinking is quite harmless lieie it does not do the Chinaman 
any haim 
A —No 

Q —What becomes ot all these Chinamen who are iiuncHl by opium 
in Rangoon, — wbeie do they go, and where do they live 

A — They live in poverty-stricken places Sonic of them aie without 
any work Tliey must do sometlmig in some way to find money for 
their food and their pipe 
Q -aWhdt do they do 
A — Some of them do nothing. 

Q — But they cannot live on doing nothing What do they do ? 

A — Tjjey commit small thelts. 

Q — Do you mean to say that about ten pel cent oi the Chinamen 
hung in Rangoon, live on thieving 

A.— They live in jioverty, sometimes they live by thieving It a 
man wants to get something for his pipe and lias not got any money, 
h(* must go • and snatch something I do not mean to say he comes a 
thief continually but at the time he wants to smoke and cannot get it, 
he IS obliged to go and «natch or to mortgage or sell for his pipe What 
tan they do when tliev have nothing ^ They cannot go and ask anybodjj^ 
they want a pipe 
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Q — SappoHC the Chinaman doe^ not. get his pipe, what happens^ 
to him then , 

A —He goes and snatches something, — a hat or a Jiaiidkerchiei 
That IS what is called petty theft 

Q — ^If the law said that no Chinaman was to have his pipe, what 
would he do then ? 

A —Of course h<' would do lus best, — take medicine and sto}) it , 
that IS all 

Q — Have you e\ci known a Chinaman who has been m the habit ol 
smoking and wlio inis given ii up 
A —There are some liere 
Q — Do they do yell without it ? 

A — They can do well without it One ol my inends got insolvent 
and he went to |ail , the ]ail authorities would not allow him to smoke 
When he ( anie out in two years* time he looked very stout , he had 
not smoked I do not know whethei they gne them sojiie medicine inside 
the lail 

/ 

Q —Did he go back to his pipi "f 
A — Yes 

Q — ^Do you think it would be possible loi tin law to pie\ent China- 
men in Rangoon from smoking 

A — In one way they can prevent it 
Q — How ? 

A — Smokcis smoke in their own houses The opium-smoker oiiglit 
not to be allowed to smoke cxci'pt at tlic opium farm Respectable 
Chinamen, T do not think, will go to tlie opium larni They ought to be 
ashamed to mix up with bad characters 

Q — You want the law to pi event smuggling as much as possible ^ 

A —Yes * 

Q — You think that not allowing people to smoke in these opmm- 

hou-'CS has eneoninged smoking 

A —If yon allow men to bmokc m their own houbes that would 
encourage the smokers 

By the Chairman. — Q — How can the law prevent a man doing what 
he likes m^his own house 7 

A, — That 1 L.mnot sav 



Q — Must tho policeman be allowed to in and open the door of 
anybody’s house And see if he is smoking 

*A —There must be a spy When men smoke they must have a 
pipe in their house and lamps, and everything like tliat It is not like 
eating opium They can eat opium in any coinoi , but the '^^niokei must 
have lamp and pipe and everything complete 

Q —The policeman must go in and seaich foi tlie pife*^ 

A — When he heaid there was smoking in the house, of couise he 
might go there If anybody went to buy any opium fiom the opium farms 
they must not sell to thorn 

By Mr Mowbray — Q — Yon would like e\eiybody to be forbidden 
to have opium except at these opinm-houves 

A — Yes, it they want to smoke l(‘t them i»(»*auJ •^moke there Of 
course some of these poor classes and bad c liaractei s might go there , but 
some are good men and have business, and they would feel ‘ia»hamcd to 
mix up with those bad characteis They might feel ashamed of tlnun- 
selves and they^^ught to stop it If a man take'> medicine he i an stop 
it 

By the Chairman — Q — WKen a man dunks too much brandy or 
, gin and begins to become a din nkaul, docs not In* < vei bei>iii to t«ke 
opium to stop the dunking ^ 

A — No , J think dunking will slop ilit smoking 

fiTi&e&oe of ACr. Park Oban. 

Uhis wltne«5^, who was examined thiough an inteipretei, was a 
holdei oi wholesale and letail lu[uoi liceines and owner of a tannery in this 
town of Rangoon In leply to the Chaiiiiian, he said, 1 smoke opuini 
1 have tfimoked it toi the last ten jeais I took to it because 
my health was bad I smoke tor ten or htteen days and then 
give up the practice 11 I ieel ill I take to it again I smoko m small 
quantities I smoke about tour annas’ weight a day About six 
pel cent oi»the Chinese in Bui mu smoke Well-to-do people who 
smoke opium suffei no evil eflectij because they aie well nourished, butpooi 
people who smoke opium to allay pain and euie their diseases often 
deprive themselves ot food to get opium and in cousequeiice 'suffer from 
smoking These people smoke as much as one rupee td one rupee eight 
annas’ woi th a day Cliinese workingmen sometime eat a little opium 

while at \voik, not liaviug tune to smoke They do this to stimulate their 
'strength He was thirty }ears ol age, when lie took to 'smoking * Asked if 
he could stop easily, after smoking foi ton or fifteen days he stated that he'^ 
could cut it off by taking medicine pills He took these pills, sometimes 
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for four or five day*?, and ‘Sometimes for fen or twelve days After I take 
these pills 1 never smoke at all My body becomes weak and I smoke 
again t 

Q,— For how long do you stop smoking altogether 

A — Sometimes for two or three months after taking the pills , some 
times about one or two years 

Q — You say about six pei cent of the Chinese «moke tlie last 
witness said about thiity or forty pei cent'^ 

A —It IS not certain Sometimed the people come to Burma moie , 
sometimes tliey go back to China, so I cannot say for certain* 

He meant six per cent of men only Only six pei cent are real 
smokers Tluie would be about twenty per cent small smokers Very 
few Chinamen eat the drug 

Q — Of this six per cent who smoke much, do any become thieves 
and beggars 

A — Those men who are rich never steal or thie> e, Tint those who are 
pool do steal and thieve 

About seventy pci cent of Chinamen drink liquor The same people 
wlio smoke opium also drmk liquoi 

Q — Do they often do themselves harm by dunking liquoi ’ 

A — No* they do theniselros no harm 

g —11 opium-snioking wen stopped by the Government would theio 
be moie liquor drunk 

A,— 1 do not think so 

By Sii William Roberts — Q —Are theie many pooi euiong the 
Chinese in Rangoon 

A — Yes, a good many 

Q — What makes them pool Is it opinm-smoking, oi liquor dnnk- 
ing, or gambling* or ill-liealth 

A,— It IS then hick , their lismt 

By Ml Mowbra) I sell beer mostly, more to other races than to 
Ohmamen 

Bvldoaoe of ICr. All Km. 

This witness, also examined through au interpreter, stated in reply 
to the Chairman that he was a doctor of Rangoon He said I 
smoke a Mle opium I smoke from tom to six annas’ weight a day 
1 have smoked tor about twelve years. I Iipd to walk about a great 
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ileal in the exer^e of my^iofAsion and I took to opium to relieve my 
weariness It did lelieve my weariness I suffer no e\il effects I 
smoke the same quantity ever) day Opium-smokmg lias the effect 
of making the blood circulate better I visit eight or ten Chinamen 
a day in the exercise of my profession The non-smokers are more 
numerous than the smoker-^ I have not found pi^oplc suffering from 
excess of opium-smokmg T consider opium smoking "in moderation 
to be a good thing, opiuin-smoking in excess to be a bad thing I 
consider anything over a rupee in weiglit excess Chinamen generally 
smoke in moderation Excess is rare Opium taken in moderation 
strengthens men, allays pain, and cures disease He estimated that 
over ten per cent, of Chinamen smoke opium He could not say 
whether this ten per cent smoke much or little. § 

Q — You say that excessive smoking is laie, not common , do you 
know any men who have been quite rmued by smoking and who have 
liecome thieves and beggars 

A. — No, 1 dft not know any men who ^moke who have become 
thievR^ 

Q — What diseases does opium cure among the Chinese 
A —It is a cure for headachc.and stomach-ache 
Q — Is it any good for fever ** 

A — ^No, it is not good ten fever 

Q. — Do not the country people in some places think that it protects 
them from fever 

A — I cannot say 

By Mr Pease — Q — Would you* advise those people who do not 
take opium to take it when they are quite well 
A — No, I would not advise them 

By Mr Mowbray — Q — What would the Chinese who smoke 
opium in Biffma think if Government stopped the sale of opium ^ 

A — If the Goieniment stopped the opium, the smokers are rnt off 
Q — Would they wish opium to be cut off ^ 

A — I do not know then wish 

Brldexioo of ICr* Tan Sytu 

This witness, also examined through an mterpreter made the following 
statement I am a trader from Prome I have been in Burma twenty- 
eight years, and for twenty-six years have been a regular opium-smokeriLf' 
Almost all the Chinese in Siinna are regular opium-smokers. Some« how* 
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ever, only take it occasionally Those 'Chinfese who da not take opium are 
pliysically stronger than tliose who take opium Mentally, I consider 
opium-smokers are improved by tafang opium They aFe of more even 
temper Chinese do not k‘come cnimnals or \ieious from taking opium 
1 take about three iicals ol opium daily A tical is a rupee weight, the 
same a tola, began to smoke ^heii J was twenty-two years of age, 
Iwause t had a cough 

Q — Yon say yon think that opiiim-smoking makes a man weakei 
in body, but it inake^ biin quicker m mind Imw does tlie quickness m 
mind show itseli ^ 

V — It makes them good-t(nupered, — they are even-tempered 

By Siu. Williaiy Itoberts — Q — When you say you take three ticals 
ol opium daily, do you mean that you smoko it ’ 

A —Yes 

By Mr Pease— Q — Do yon think a man who does not take 
opium can do his biisiuess as well as the man who doea take opium ’ 

A — A man who does not takeojniim is much bettei than opnim- 
snioki 1 

By Ml Mowbi«iv — Q — Do \<ni wish the (So\ei nment to stop thn 
smoking 

A — 1 do not wish the (Joieiuiuent to stop it Theie are one oi 
two Imndied (!)]iinanieii in Pioiiie I do not think tlie peo])]o there wislj 
the (jioieiniiient to ^op opium smoking 

STldenee of Ur Sit galag. 

Thi'^ witnes‘% exunimed tlftough an iiiteipiotei, said I am a 
tradci lioui Prome I have been in Buima some 85 years, and have lieiMi 
tor the last ,1 ) veai> a legnlai <on‘aumt! I (Oiisume about Us d weight 
of opium daily [ ,slionld say that not moie than onc^-thiid of the Chinese 
in Burma are regular smokeis Theie is a slight advant(«ge physically 
m favour of those who do not consume opium I should say that opium 
smokers are more tlioughttul and careful and (le\erei than those who do 
not consume opium The Chinese do not become vicious or criminals 
from smoking opmni 

In reply to the Chairman, witness said that he came from Fuh 
Kieii and was twentv when he left China At first he smoked half a tola, 
or three (juarteis of a tola, those who do not smoke opium at all were 
- stronger than those who do smoke, but opium '^smokers were much more 
clever thaii non^pium smokers. 
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Q - How do the^f become more tle\er * 

• A. — Opium smokers can consider bow to trade better , they can 
meditate better t 

Q — In Prome are there some Chinese who have become mined and 
beggared from smoking opium too mucli ’ 

A — The Chinese ruins In^ IxiJy ol hi" own accord ifnd it is not from 
the opium 

Q — Does the health ot the pool man wlio smokes ojmini get Mimed'* 
A —If he get" no money to ^moke opiiini lie must go and woik foi 
his livelihood 

Q — It Government stopped the sale ol opiiini in Jiurma, vvliat would 
the Chinese think of it * * 

A — It would be death to the smokeis 11 the Government objected 
to the Chinese smoking opium, they would run avray to China where they 
ould get the opium 

By Sir William Robeits — Q — Are you in good health'* 

— As a Mile I am well, but I am snhjett to headaches , othei wise 
ny health l^ good, — that is the only thing I siiflei tiom I am now OH. 

Bv Ml Pease — Q — TIow fnuch do yon pay loi this Rs ‘5 W(»ight ot 
ipiiim '* 

A— Rs 2-12 

Q — How many pipes does that pro\ ide yon with 
A — When I have leisnie I smoke I (annot lonnttheni 
Q — How many houis a day do yon spend ovei smoking * 

A^Abont four hours 
Q — What time of the day do you smoke'* 

A — I commence after 8 o’clock and smoke till 9-30, and then I g(»t 
np again When my triends come I ask them to smoke 

Q. — I)o you woik a great man} hours a day at your business'* 

A — I have assistants to look aftei the shop If my assistant has 
to sell goods he comes and asks me My work is not \ery hard 

STlAenoe of SSr. Sit ^on. ^ 

This witness, who spoke through an interpreter, put m the following 
statement. I am a trader at Prome I have been over tqi years in 
Burma I am a regular opmm-smokei and take about Rs 2 weight of 
opium daily Most Chinese m Burma smoke opium occasionally, but {Re 
number of regular opiuid- smokers is less than the number of those whe 
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take it occasionally Chinese who do not tak^ opiijni at all are a little 
stronger than those who take it, but not very much T think the mind is 
improved by taking opiuiii Opium||Consumers arc uioreT thoughtful 
The Chinese do not liecome criminals or vicious from taking opium 

In reply to tlie (!!hairinaii, he •stated that lus age was 58, and that 
he kept a misoellnneoiis goods shop He came from China ten years ago, 
from Kuh-Ki<Mi He had Immmi smoking as inneli a>s Rs 2 weight ot 
opium daily loi seven or nglii \eaiN 

Q — Boloie that I suppose yon smoked less 

A — Yes, now rny son is getting trade, and J smoke more than I 
did before* 

Q — If Government closes all tlie opium shops what will the opinm- 
smokei s do 

A — If the Go\ernmeid stops the opium shop^, the smokers will be 
in a difficult and awkwaid position The consequence ol shutting the 
opium shops will be that in two days they will suffer health That 
will be the immediate effect. The price ot opium in Burma i|i-<^Lttle 
higher than it is in China 

Q, — Have you known any poor people who have been reduced to 
beggars and thieves from smoking opium ? 

A —Those who are pooi people and have no money to smoke wil 
borrow off their friends or turn thieves 

By Mr Pease — Q — Do you think it a good thing for a young man, 
who is quite well, to begin to smoke opmm 

A — I cannot say 

BvlAonoe of ICr. Zim Loaag. 

This witness, examined through an interpreter, stated as follows — 
1 am a shop-keeper in Rangoon 1 smoke opium 1 have smoked 
for twenty years When I liave little work I smoke Irom eight to 
twelve annas weight a day. When I have heavy work I Imoke Re ] 
Re 1-8-0 weight a day My health is not damagcnl The effect on 
me IS to make me feel brighter and to make me do my work bettei 
1 should say li\e, siv, eight per cent ol Chinamen smoke Opium- 
smoking does no iiarm to well-to-do people It does harm to j>oor 
people, because they have not enough food, and opium* without food 
does haru^ In reply to the Chairman, witness said his age was fifty- 
three. There was no particular reason for Ins beginning to smoke 
^opiutn. He took to It for pleasure. 

many Ohinamen eat opium not smoke it ? 



A — Poor men eat it and So not smoke it They have no money 
to Imy the proper opium for smoking, so they eat the refuse opium. 
They make a piS of it and swallow }f, According to his idea, — ^most 
liarm is done to those who eat opium , it does not hurt those who smoke. 

By Ml Pease — Q — Do you mean the eating of crude opium or 
tlie eating ot pipe ashes 'f ^ 

A — Chinamen eat the leluse opium not raw opium 

By the Chairman — Q— Doc^ opium «mokmg do more hann to 
tlie Biiiniese that it doe*' to the Chinese oi is it the same 

A — Oiii Chinamen opmni-smokers .no all ruli men, not like the 
Buimese The Bin man opinin-'*moker*' not like our Chinamen opmm- 
''liiokeis The system oi eoiHumption is diflercnt 

By Sn Willmin Roheils — Q — They '»moKe the best ehnndoo , 
they do not smokt cnide oj)inin'^ 

\ — 'I he C^hinainen < annul stand the laiN opium 

UjCVIj Pease — Q — Do lou snndve heinai oi hetneht ? 

\ — 

. Bi the Chan man — (j — Do you mean that tin* Chinaman is nioie 
prudent and wisei than the Buimese, what is the difference ’ 

\ — The Chinamen, the consuls, and all used to smoke opium, 
the ncli men ii'-ed to smoke opiuiii The Burmese who smoke opium look 
rathei bad 

Q. — Is it because tire Chinese kno^Y when they have had enough, 
ind the Biuniese do not, that it has a betten effect on the Chinese 

SJ 

\ — Some Clrinainen take* thiee oi tom tolas a day, and they 
kin)W wlipri they have had enough but I do not know wliethei the 
Bui mans know when they ha\e had enough or not 

* BTidenoe of Hr. Ab Oben. 

I his witness, examined tin ough an interpietei said T am a shop- 
woeper I have been smoking opium toi the last twelve years 1 geuer- 
illy smoke fiom twelve annas to one rupee weight daily 1 formerly had 
I weak chest amji spat blood and in consequence took to opinm to give me 
elief. This has done me much good I think that eight to ten per cent 
)l the Chinese commumty in Rangoon smoke opium. Poor people are in 
ho habit of spending all tl^ir spare cash on opium and even curtail their 
ood to procure the drug T^hc labouring classes when they feel fatigued 
at a small piece of opium whicl^ives them reli**f, 
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In U‘ply to the Chairman he sai^ lus*age wab thirty-six, he was born 
at Clanton and came to Rangoon fifteen yeais ago He never smoked lu 
China. ' 

Q — 11 you stopped opium now, do you think the pain in your chest 
would come on again ’ 

A. — If^I had no opium to smoke my chest mil pain me again 
Q, — Have you ever tried to stop smoking opium 
A — I stopped it loi two months then I coughed again and uiy 
chest pained me 

Q — You say that pool people spend all their spare cash on opium 
and even curtail then food to procure the diug 
A —What sort ol people are those 
Q —They have no occupation , they aie pool men 
Q, — Have they no otcupatioii because they smoke opium oi because 
of some othei reason * 

A — Some are la/y and' ^oiiie aie getting diseased so thatj^cv have 
no occupation 

Q — Xf (io\e!iiiiKnt -‘to]»ped the opium shops what would the Chinese 
(looplc say ‘ 

X — The opium sinokeis would not like it to be stopped those who 
do not smoke opium have nothing to say 

By Ii|r Mowbray — Q — It Government stopped selling opium, do 
you think you woilld be able to get opium anywhere else 

A — How can I get the opium Irom anywhere it Government stops 
the opium It Government sto^iped the opium I would rjin away to 
China. 
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Bvidonoe of Mr. P. as. aSadoeray PUlay.* 

In reply to the Cbairiiiaii (Sir James Lyall) tlic witness stated tliat 
he was an Honoraiy jVlaKistratc* and ^lunicij^al (%)nmiiwonei in lian- 
»ooii and liad been in Bunna twimty yeai-, c^lnlo^t ( ntirelv in liangoon 
Ifc lead the following sstattmient 1 am a nu ididiit and a contiactor loi 
loading aud unloading id'goos fiom vessels \it,iting this poil’ ] am doing 
the largest trade in this Imo, l»e^,ides 1 u-ed to ^voik l.’n the Pnhlu 
Woiks Depai-tment, iiei* mills, aud uiilwai, eti , diid own d saw mill 
diid several parcels of padd}-land in lldiigoon, llanthd\\jul(l\, and Pegu 
districts Most of the men whom I emplo} to idiiy out tliesi works an 
people who come kioui the Madras Tiesideney, m (ianiani and Godavery 
disfrtt^ r engage an aveiage of J ■>()() men daily 'rin‘se men are com- 
monly known as Cormgis, i>ci cent ol these men aie opium eaters 
^they look healthy and aic very liardwoikmg men, they start their work at 
SIX III the muiniug and work till 1 i* m and lesiinic tlieu work at 2 v m 
and coiiiinuc to 0 v m Some of the cairying men aie always busy lu 
carrying rice bags, each weiglung 220 to 2 JO Ihs , on their slumlders 
they take then meal at 4 \ vi and at 1 v m, instead of mid-day meal 
they use to eat a small pill of opium and dunk water Vs soon as their 
work is over they take anothei pill of opiiun, and they retuin to then 
houses fo^ cooking, etc Unless thesi opium-eateis liave opium they look 
like dead men aud they cannot do tlnur woik If they aio ‘‘iiddenly 
stopped as to taking opium they aie subject to seveie sickness When 
I was a passenger on hotiid a stcamei tluuo wen a lai go numhei of coolies 
coming acro%» fioni the JMadras Piesideiicy hen' Ol course' they were 
very strict about caiiyiiig opium iroui one ])oit to anotliei and all the 
opium was seized Most ol the men weie veiy siok anJ m vn took a 
meal Some of them weie very dangerously ill, and J was obliged to ask 
the captain of that steamei to give them a little ^-luctuie ol opium 
After they had had it they ggt alright 

Q— It was not sea-sickiiess hut fioni not gcdtiiig opium ’ 

A — Ve^ They .ne accustomed to come across m rlic season, 
and then go back to then •country 

Q — Does the taking ol opium seem to ha\e .my effee t upon the? 
moral oi pliv-ical condition ’ 
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A —Not in ttie least I can declare to the best of my knowledge 
and experience the eating ol opium in no way affects their mora> or 
physical condition I had great expeiience lu ttavellm^ m 

Northern, Southern, and Westein India and have had tlie opportunity 
of seeing seveial countries, even in tlie Noitli-West Provinces, say in 
Fyisabod, ete , jvliere almost all the people eat opium, both men and 
women, and aho give opmm-w^iter to infants 1 know for certain that 
several well-to-do Native gentlemen working in the Government, holding 
high offices, and land owners<*aie accustomed to eat opium Jn Burma 
there are seventy-five pei cent ot laboureis fiom Northern India and the 
Madras Presulency, who are the largest majoiity oi mliabitaiits m Burma, 
doing all suits of labour work, who aie opium eaters 

Q. — What IS your o}nmon about discontinuing tlie sale of opium 
A —If it IS discontinued it will be the ruination oi those people who 
have been already accustomed to it , they will be subject to serious sick- 
ness, and wc could not expect to get the woik fiom^tliem that we are 
getting now ^ ^ 

Q^Why^ ^ 

A, — The opiiim-eatci reqmies a good ileal of exeicise 11 he eats 
opium and does not eat his food piopeily, he is subiect to sickne&s 
Q, — Do not they become lazy lioui taking the opium 
A— No 

By Sir William Roberts.— Q —Have you ever had to discharge 
any of your woikmen on account of then taking too much opium 
A.— No, I have not 

Q — Have you had to discliarge any on account ol dnnk 7 ' 

A — Yes, I have 

Q — Have you had to discharge any on account oi eating hemp 
preparation ? 

A — I have never come across any ot this hemp . it is not used 
here. Ganja-eaters are not fit persons to work 

Q— Ae far as youi expenence goes as an employer of laboni, the 
habit of opium-eatihg amongst Natives of India is not injunous 
A.— No, it IS not 

By Mr* Pease —Q —How do you know that ninety per cent ol 
thele men opium eaters ? 

^ A ♦—Because T know Uiem \eiy well Almost all these people eal 

^ un&takein T think 1 ought to have said ninety-five 
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^ Q. — X)o those who do not take opmm do then work ^ncH ’ 

A — 15es , blit you ha^e to coiisidei the countiies they come from 
Q — You say tlmt unions those opiiim^oaters have their opiom^ 
they look like dead men and cannot do then work tell us how they look? 

A wdl explain it It they have not got opiupi they are not so^ 
energetic, and do not work so well They woik slowly , they do not care 
to work , and every now and then they sit. It they get opium they are 
cheerful and run very fast and work You can get moie work done 
from those who oat opium than fiom those who do not eat ik 

Q —You say “ in Burma there are soventy-hve pei cent of labourers 
from Noiijliein India and the Madias Presidgncy whg aie the largest 
ma]onty of ndiabitants in Burma do von think that there are as 
many as seveuty-iive pei cent 

A — Yes, the labouring class of men , there aie not many Burman 
woikmeu at all ^ The people from Southoin India aie the labounng class- 
esJ^Ar^e On the railway, m buddings and in the cultivations, the l^atives 
of IndiA do almost all the work J.t is veiy seldom that you find Burmans 
on the railway or cleanng jungle, or cultivating 

By the Chairman — Q — l)o you mean seventy-five per cent of 
them are opium-eaters 

A — Yes, of the labounng classes 

Q. — Do yon say that ninety pei cent of the Conngis take opium ? 

A. — Yes 

Q — And of the laboiireis liom Noithein India and Madras se\eiity- 
fi\ e pel «ent 

A —Yes seventy-five yiei tent 

By Mr Mowbiay — The men go backwaids and forwards between 
Madras and Burma We get the same men again They go in the months 
of July auJ August, and retiiiii m December and flanuary 1 have had 
experience of these men working foi me for years and years Opium^ 
I beheve, is increasing largely among them I mean more people now 
eat opium than used to be the case, not that the man who eats opium 
takes a larger dose * 

By the Chairman — Q — As fai as you can judge from men that 
you have known for some years coming backward and forwards, they do 
not get any tin* wor«*c foi eating, do tlioy ’ 

A — "No , ' 

Q —I suppose none of join men smoke opium ? 
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A — No they iitvoi siuokt* it 

Hy Sir Willmui Hohd-t Q — At 1 v m. they do notrtake a meal, 

do they but take opium 

A — No, they (‘at notlnn^ at all at one* o'clock 
By Mr Mowbray — Q — But when they are working they take a 
^meal at one o’clock do they not 
A — No, neyer 

By the Chairman — Q — Oo yon know wliat the weight of opium 
114 the pill that they take 

\ -—I think it big .i peppenoin ui a little largei. 

By Sir Wdliam Uobert«3 — Q — Mxuit two grains ’ 

A. — Yes, 1 think so 

By Ml Pease — Q — How long ha^e you bo(‘n able to watch the 
health of any particular man 

A —1 have had expenence ol jium eating opium ard working under 
me for the last fifteen years 

Q — Ha>e you be(‘n able to wah*h the hoaltb ol one man for 
fifteen years 
A— Yes 

Q —Do you think they *ue leally in as good health at the end of 
fifteen years as they weie before 

A — Yes, the same I see the same men year after year 

STidenoe of aCenng Spo SOiTl&y S. 8, Iff. 

In answer to the Chairman, the witness stated tha); he was a Burmese 
merchant and a Native of Moulmein, dealing m timber, nee, bud the 
general produce of the country 

He read the following statement —I have had experience amongst 
the Burmese and the Chinese in regard to the use of opium In Burma 
mostly opium-smoking is prevalent The habit is generally acqmred 
amongst these people between the age ot the fifteenth and the twentietfi 
years. As to motives, they are oftener led by the bad example set before 
them. They are generally advised to smoke opium when mtoxicated with 
alcohol to take away its effects, as it is supposed that opium serves as an 
antidote against the indisposing effect ot alcohol This bad habit once 
formed is seldom relinquished The opmm-smokers would rather spend all 
their income than give up the habit eoutracted They go on increasmg the 
dose as they grow^^m years They become the wrecks of their former 
€^elves, physically weak, mentally unable to think tor themselves, morally 
l^grad^. The foregoing lemarks apply to the Chipese as W(‘ll as t) (* 
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Biu’mdse. In Burma opium is not known to be protective against fever 
or to be ef any use m malai lous district** Burmese do not believe 
opium to be a necessary element to enable working people to get through 
their daily toil , they look upon the habit as diegraceful — even worse 
than alcohol 1 think the existing system of granting licenses for the 
sale of opium tends to the spread of the liabit As^ to the measure 
to gi\e effeet to the policy of discountenancing opium-smokingy I would 
say in Burma that total abolition would be the best thing to be done, 
as they have* done away in the case of tjnnja It is desirable to prohibit 
the sale of opium People ol Burma would liail such a measure with 
delight The loss ol revenue lesulting horn such piohibitiori could bo 
best met by eithei re-jinposing impoit duty ol pi(‘ie-goo4K oi by raising 
the salt duty in liurma, it is much lowei here than in India at present 

Q — Do you yourself think that the opium habit is worse than the 
dnnking habit? 

A — ItJ;is a very degiading thing to be considered an opium-smoker 
m BuStoi A young man if he takes dnnk, but is not a habitual 
drunkard, is not coiisidcied as an outcaste from society, but even a 
moderate smokef of opium is considered as an outcaste. 

Q —Both opium and alcohol are forbidden by the Buddhist religion 
why IS there greater degradation with regard to opium 

A. — The general demeanoui is veiy disieputable 

Q —Are opium saloons, the places wlier*' they smoke opium, sup- 
posed to be particularly bad places 

A —Yes, they aie 

Q. — ^Are there any places for drinking hquoi 

A —There are liquor shops 

Q — Eo people dnnk in liquor shops 

A —Only the low class of people dnnk in liquor shops Burmese 
also, but very tew m number 

Q — Is the same disgrace supposed to be attached to the habit of 
takmg a pill of opium as it is to the smoking of opium 

A.— Yes 

* Q,_Do you think the effect is as bad 

f 

A — Yes, the effect^ is the same 

Q.— The Gonngi codhes all take pills ? 
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A. — have bet»u employing Comgi coolies myself, and I have found 
a great many of them were opium-eaters It seems to me that ikej were 
veiy badly oC for it When once the opmm consumer gets a disease, 
especially the opium^smoker, he gets worse. Tiio disease is very hable 
to stick to the man who smokes 

Q —You say that opium is not supposed to be a protective against 
fever, or to be of any use m malarious distncts 

A — Yes 

Q,— Have you evei been m Arakan 

A.— No , but 1 have been in timber forests where malarious fever 
is most prevalent 

Q,— Did not the foresters take it ^ 

A.*— No, none of them would take it to prevent fever 

Q. — They have been reported by officers to say that they must have 
opitim ? 

A, — That IS not my experiences I used to employ two^or three 
hundred men at a tune in the season £ found amongst them ten per 
cent who were smokers, ami nho brought then pipes with them to the 
forests 

Q.-i—Were any opmm-eaters 

A — Very few men lu Burma eat opium, 

Q — But It has been reported by Goveinment officers who are 
opposed to opium that the forester^ say that they must Lave opium when 
they are in the lorest ‘ ^ 

A — 1 only ioiind ten pei (eiit They aie considered to lie bad 
people, men who are of no consequence, and who cannot woik propeily 
They joined the ser\iee in the forests A man who could work and 
earn his living heie would not join , but you generally find that men of 
very low habits join the forest work, and amongst them you find some 
opium-smokers 

not opium much u^ed as a domestic medicine m Burma ? 

c 

A.— No. If a patient is told that a dose of opium is given to him 
he wiQ refuse to take it, simply because he considers if once he takes 
opium hisc disease will be liable to be prolonged. If a man fi^ds out^ 
ilmt opium is the cause of his going to sleep, when tb(> doctor gives him 
a sleeping dose he wdl not take it. 

Q.— You are speaking of pious, respectable Burmese 
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A —Even *an oixlmary man It i& uot on accotiiit ot Ins religion, 
but* it IS on account of ins belief that once he takes opium his (^sea9^i 
whatevei it may be, will not go away fiom him easily 
Q — He will think it fixes the disease upon him * 

A —He thinks it will become chronic he consideis opium is only 
good for a short time • 

Q,— Would not total prohibition be ratliei hard on the Cliiiiese 
and Shans who are great opmm-eateio ^ 

A — ^As *fai as niy experience goo*^, I do not think it^would iiijme 
their health They might suffei for a while and get weakened toi a month 
or so, but after that they would get on all light uithout smoking opium. 
Many of my acquaintances, well-to-do (MimanfiLMi livnfg m iiangooii, 
smoke opium 1 have in my mind especially one man wow in Rangoon 
He smoked opium, and lie used to get thin and N^eak About two years 
ago he gave up smoking and he became healthy and went about Ins 
business He has commenced to Miioke again, and he h getting very 
tWa and weak, tasked him why lie commented again, and he told me he 
could not give up the habit His friends have enticed him to smoke 
and now he is getting bad and ill again 

Q — Is it not the case tlM m the Buimese Rmg^s time, when 
opium-smoking was severely punished, still .i gieat deal of opium was 
brought into the country 

A —Not a great deal It smuggled by the K acinus and 
Chinebc. They gave some youin* Burule'^e men opium and seduced them 
into bad habits 

Q *-If total proliibitnni wen oideied now, do you tlniik tliere would 
be much smuggling or not ’ 

A — So far as LIppei Buima goes, tin* Chinese frontier smuggling 
could be pi^vented. 1 could not say as to seaports, however 
Q — Have you been along that country and Upper Burma 
A — Yes, I have travelled m that country 
Q.— Do you thmk that smuggling could be easily pi evented 
A.— Yes • 

Q —There is a great deal oi opium amongst the Shans, Kachms 
^and Clunese m the Yunnan district , it is a forest country <md it has 
not a gi^t many paths .through it ? ^ 

A — Yes, it IS a forest country 
Q l—How are you going to stop it ? 
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A. — It a veiy hilly country, and theic ate roads'’ and passes and 
o^uiitiy stntMiiis 1 would present it in the same way as you present 
arms and am munition from being imported from Oiina Thbi-e is not 
a single gun imported. 

Q. — But a gini is rathei a diffeiont tiling to opium 
A. — You prevent gunpowder. 

Q — ^At present are there not a gicat many prosecutions foi illuit 
possession of opium 

A — Seventy-five per cent ol tiie prosecutions arc awing more to 
opium being sold by hceiised farmers than they are entitled to sell, not 
to real smuggling , the opium found iii the possession oi a man who has 
more than he is legally entitled to is the same as opium issued fioni the 
Government treasury 

<3 — How IS this opium dibco\ored 

A — By Magistrates and others The intoimei goe-s .iiul tells that 
a certain man is in possession of so man} tolas of opium, or so niucli 
more than he should posses*? The police pomuM' upon 4iim, mid it i-< 
goneraUy found m his house oi m his po^^session 

— Who aie tIjCM‘ mfoimei» — what soit of people are they ’ 

A.— They are mostly men hanging about having nothing to do 
Q —Is not there «i dangei that these people would put a little bit 
oi opium into a man’s house 

A — Yes, theic .i daiigei of that 8ucli a ca&c only comes up 
occasionally , it is not the general rule I ijo think people could afford 
to buy opium to put intcj aiiothei man’s hoiisi* 

Q — ^These mfornieis get rewards ^ 

A — Ye*? 

Q — Do the police oi ten let tiiesc people go— take a biibe trom 
tiiem? 

A — There are some iiistaiues m wliuh Unit i-^ suppused to ha>e 
taken placi^ 

Q, — Do v<»u think It IS iieiessaiy to suddenly stop the supplies to 
all habitual etmsumeis, Bui mans and Gliiiie&e and Shans'^ 

A —Yes 8o lai as Burma is concerned, there has been no harm 
done by stepping the whole thing You have suddenly stopped ^a«ya, 
theie were a lot of gaufa eonsiniieis lieie m Burma harm was 

fdll^ by suddeijily -^topping gnujn, except tliat tiiere might have been a 
litlle prosecution heie and there As tmio went on the ]ieople stopped 
Jltouggling, though tliey did atti'iiipt to smuggle it at first 



Q — Were not ganja smokeis nearly all Indians ? 
jA — Tl^ere were a great many Barmans who were ganja smokers , i# 
fact there were more ganja smokers than opium smokers Since you 
stopped gaf^a I think people have commenced to smoke opium Many 
men have told me that they contracted the habit of smoking opium 
through the alcohol habit * 

Q —If you stop opium, will not these men, who are piobably tlie 
most self-indulgent and least respectable men among then nation, take to 
alcohol if they can gfet alcohol and cannot get opium ^ 

A — I cannot say exactly how fai they would take to alcohol, because 
these are two opposite influences Opium causes a man to be weakly and 
drowsy, and alcohol makes him excited WliA a man could not get 
opium, I do not know wliethci be would take alcohol or not 
Q — A Burnian geneially likes being excited, does he not? 

A. — Yes, more oi less be does 

» By Mr Mowbray — Q — You said, I believe, that feome of the 
coolies Jt)u employ smoked opium 

A — Not the Natives of Indw, but Buimcbe coohes In Upper 
Burma we have mostly Burmese coolies 

Q — You were not speaking of the class ot coolies employed in 
Rangoon m loading and unloading ships ' 

A. — ^No 

Q — Have you any experience of them ? 

A.— Yes ♦ 

Q —Are theie any opium-smokeis amongst them 

A.— No 

Q —Is thcie a laige numbci ol opium-eaters * 

A — Yes, nearly hall the numbei ol coohes I employ 1 know more 
about the Buimese and Chinese, with whom I come m contact, than I 
do about the Natives ot India 

ii — I rather thought that you were speaking ot these classes of 
Natives employed in loading and unloading ships m Itaugoou , but now X 
understand you to say that you have no personal expenciue ot them ? 

A —I have Jiad expenenee ot them, hut I have not tonn > closely 

in contact among theQn as T liave with Buimese and Chinese I have 
employed them as cooli(‘S,^aiid I ha\e iound, geneiall} speaking, that about 
fift} pel cent of them were opiiim-catei s I found thcui to be generally 



weakly and sickly, compared with the same class of men who are ^not 
^pium-eater^ 

Q — Did yon ever make enquiries in order to get non-opium-eaters 
because they were better workmen 

A — It was impossible to get all non-opium eaters When one hun- 
dred coohes were engaged forty or fifty would be found to be opmm-eateis, 
and they would be sickly 

Q*— I suppose you have found sickly men among opium-eaters 
and non-opium-eaters 7 

A — The majority have been non-opium-eaters 

Q. — You speak of the opium-smokmg habit being generally acquired 
amongst the people between the ages of fifteen and twenty, aic you speak- 
mg then of Chinese ? 

A — Yes, Chinese boys bom in this Lountiy. 

By Mr. Pease ~The amount of salt duty is one rupee a maund lie*e, 
and in India it is Rs 2-8-0 a maund 

Q.— How for IS the evidence you have given, the view of the 
Burmese people generally ? 

A — I think they all agree with me I have taken some pains to 
enquire into this mattei, and 1 have found that this is the prevailmg 
opinion of the people. 

By Mr. Mowbray. — Q — Have you^ consulted the Chmese as to 
their view ? 

A. — Yes, I have. 

By Mr. Pease — Q, — Tell us wliatr you think the view of the Chi- 
nese IS 

A — I have spoken to Chinese people before, and wthoui* exception 
they agreed with me 

By Mr Mowbray. — Q — Why have they not come forward here 7 

A — 1 think some are coming here 

By Sir William Roberts — Q — You are a merchant, an/1 I suppose 
you have transactions with Chinese meichants 7 

A — Yes, 1 have 

^ Q — Are those with whom you have transactions mostly opium- 
smokers? 

A,— Half of them are opium-smokcrs 
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Q. — ^Would this desctipfioil you give apply to that half, — that they 
are “physically weak, mentally unable to think for themselves, and moraOy 
degraded?” ^ 

A.— I generally find that most of my Chinese fi lends who smoke 
leave the management of their business entirely in the hands of their 
managers and subordinates Generally, they are sickly and complain of 
being ill, although they sometimes get on well I liave told them it 
was on account of then smoking opium They have admitted that it 
was, but they say they cannot give it up 

Q.— Do you suggest that half the Oiunese meichant'i here who 
smoke opium arc unable to attend to their business'^ 

A. — I say this lu general One of my Chinese friends who smokes 
opium admits himself that it is bad Ho says, “ I cannot give it up, 
because I contracted the habit when I was young ” They all say it is 
very bad not one defends himself. 

By the Chairman — >Q — It is also against their religion, too most 
of ^ them are Buddhists, I suppose , and according to the ideas of Buddha 
and Confucius, opium is a very bad thing, is it not*^ 

A — ^Yes, it IS 

By Mr Pease,— Q — Are most of the Chinese you know Buddhists? 
A — They are Buddhists by name, but not so much by practice 

SvldeBoe of Tbe Sawbwa of Thlbaw, ezamined 
tlirougli an interpreter. 

By the Chairman — My State is in the Northern Shan States. It 
IS the largest of the four large S^tes, and is called Thibaw. 

Q — Is there much opium growiT in that State ? 

A— Yes 

Q — Is the opium oxpoi ted oi used in the country ? 

A — It 13 imported from othei countries and some is made in the 
country als(f 

Q, — Is not some exported to China fiom your country 
A— No, 

Q.— Is it all used in the country ? 

A. — ^No^ it is sent to other Shan States 
Q —Does opium go from the other Shan States to China ? 

A— No 

Q —Are there Ghufiimen in your State as well as Shans ? • 

A — Yes. Very feV live in the State They come down once a 
year m large parties to trade. 
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Q — How IS the opium n«!ed 

A — It 19 smoked and oatim, but more people smoke it than eat It, 

Q — What m youi opinion is the effect of opmm-smokmg, — ^is it 
had or good? 

A. — If they eat it, it is bad, and if they smoko it, it is bad, both 
equally bad. ^ 

Q— How long has the custom of eating and smoking opium 
existed among the Shans '> 

A — For a v(‘ry long time, about two oi ihiee hundred years 

Q — ^What do the eomnion jieojile think do they say why they do 
eat it '' 

A —Thy say it li veiv nice to ^uioki and it makes them feel \or\ 
happy thoughts 

Q — Do they think it is \ery good to keep them m health 
A — No, it IS very bad Those who take it have short lives 
Q —Do the common people think it is good for their health ? 

A — It IS the common opinion that it is not good 
Q — Do they do it foi pleasure, oi is theic any other reason 
A — They take it to leioice their hearts but their lives are short 
Q — Do they dniik any liquor oi spirit 
A — Yes, they do Locally-made hqvioi, made fiom iicc 

Q — Is that as bad as opium ^ 

A — It IS not bad if you take it as medicine, but it is a very bad 
thing to dnnk for pleasuie i 

Q — Is opium ever used for medicine, and not foi pleasuie 
A — Very little 

Q — What sort of disease is opium used for as medicine ^ 

A — It IS taken for insomnia, dianhcea, and internal pains 
Q — Has it been the custom among yoni family to smoke or to 
eat opium? 

A, — I tned when I was young, just a little bit, but I gave it up. 
Q— Are you in favor of total prohibition of opium in-yonr State 
A ^|Ycs 

Q — How would you do it 
A — I would prevent Ihe growing of it . 

Q,«»Would not the people complain veiy much ? 
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A. — If they got enoifgh opium to smoke for their lives, well and 
good • but I do not want any moie eaten in future generations. The 
people who*smoke opium, when tliey have not got it, never die Thieves 
^sometimes are put in piison and they aie not allowed to ^smoke, and 
they get nd of tlie. habit quite soon 

Q — But do not the people make a ]iroht out of tj]he cultivation of 
the poppy 

A— Yes, they do get a pi oht, and the State gets n revenue from 
opium 

Q — If the men wlio plant opiimi no longer plant it, would they 
complain 

A — 1 do not think the} ought to make '^implaints, because they 
can grow othei things and tiade in othei wa\s 

Q — How long hav(‘ }Ou held the opinion Ilia( ojmjni i*i a veiy bad 
thing ? 

A — Ever ^iiicc I v>as quite young 
Q* — Why do not you try to stop it m yoiu own State 
A — Because the othei Stat(*s will not stop then trade, and 
if I tiled to stop it, all the pcopk would hate me 

Q — Would your own people dislike you il you tned to stop it ? 

A — 1 do not till Ilk the people in my own country would dislike 
me if I told them tliat it was not light Joi them, and that it was a bad 
thing for them 

Q — Why have yon not done it then ’ 

A^— 1 cannot ver}^ well stop it,* because the people sell it secretly 
sometimes 

Q — But you have never tried to stop tlie cultivation 
A — ^No 1 have not tiied to stop it 

Q, — I)o you think if you tried to stop it, the people would obey 
you 

A —They would do it and they would not be angry 
Q — If they would do it and not be angry, wby^ have }ou not done 

A. — I have looked upon it in much the same way as eating betel, 
and 1 do not think much ot it It slipped my memor}, » 

By Sir Wilham dioberts, — Q.— How many amongst the men in 
y our State smoke opium 7 

A,— About five per cent. There are not v ery many who use opium. 
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Q — Do auy of tlie old people use opium ?' 

A. — ^Tkey never live till they get old , they die. They have wry 
short lives if they smoke opium No old people eat it. 

By Mr Pease — Q — Do you think the rules which are to stop the 
Burmese from buying opium ought also to apply to the Shans throughout 
your couutiy , 

A — Yes 

Q — Do you think that the othei Shan Chiefs would agree to give 
up opium cultivation iii their country, if you gave it up and the English 
Government wished it 

A — They would be willing to stop it 
Q — How iliany pedple are thei e in your State ? 

A.— About 100,000 

By Mr Mowbray. — Q — Hon many years have you been at the 
head of your State 

A — Thirty yeai s ^ ^ 

Q. — You were head of your State when Thebaw was king in 
Mandalay in the old days, I believe ? 

A —I was at one time at the head of the State befoie the English 
went to Mandalay 

Q —At that time opium was loi bidden in Mandalay , was it not ? 

A — Yes, I heard that oiders were given not to sell any opium , 

but the lule was not pioperly enforced, as far as I know. 

Q — You did not at that time forbid it in your State 

1 

A — 1 did not say anything about it , I did not try to prevent it , 
I let matters be as they were 

By Mr Pease — Q —Did the Burmese King ever try to prevent 
the consumption of opium in the Shan States 7 
A. — ^No, he did not 

awltenon of STUvooa-Ueuto&aiit-Ooloael Bogh Johwto&t, 
MA., 1C9,LMS., 

By the ChamnsRi — Q — believe you are Senior Cml Surgeon in 
charge of the General Hospital, Rangoon ? 

A.— 

Q — How long have you served * 

A.— I have b^cn over twenty-five years in the service, most of my 
having been spent in Burma, with the exception of two years in the 



MecUcal OoUege Hospital in Calcutta. I resided in Mandalay about six 
years, one year at Akyab and the rest in Rangoon. The races I have 
couie in contact with are the Burmese, Chinese, and I^atives of 
India 

Q.— What personal knowledge lia\e }ou of the^use and abuse of 
opium amongst the Katives of ludia and amongst the Bui mans 7 

A —Of the use of opium among the Natives of India I have not 
mucli personal knowledge Although Resident Medical Officer ui a large 
hospital, I saw little of its effects, either of its use or abuse and 
although I have conducted more than 100 postmoi terns I never saw any 
pathological lesion that could be asenbed to the pse of opium. Among 
the Burmese I have found the use of opium most extensive in Arakan, 
althongli the Buimese use it elsewhere Among the prisoners in the 
Akyab Jail a good many weic opmm-eateis Pliysically, they were 
hcaltliy enough looking and good enough constitutions— and the sudden 
dejnval of oinum m the great proportion of them did not seem to have 
any bad^effects beyond distress, especially in the young Among the 
older and those who had continued the habit ior a longer time and con- 
sumed greater quantities the process had to be moie gradual In the 
post mortem of those who had died from otlier diseases, but were known 
to be opium users, there was no lesion that could be ascribed to the 
effect of opium 

Q. — ^Whnt liave you to say with legaid to opium-eatmg among the 
Chinese ? 

A -^It was at Mandalay that f came in contact chiefly with the 
Chinese opium-eaters. I was suddenly called one night to one of their 
gambling houses wlieie in a brawl a Chinaman was wounded, his abdo- 
men being laid open to tlic extent of seven inches with protrusion of 
the mtestmes This man was an opium-eater and the one who did it 
a shumslioo (rice-spirit) dnnkei The man recoveied without a bad 
symptom, his wound healing up by first intention These gambling 
houses are fiUed cluefly with opium-smokers and shumshoo-drmkers. 
Having been successful m this case I was often called again on account 
of wounds received in these biawls, and it was almost invariably the nile 
that the disturbance arose fiom the shumslioo-^drinker and not tlie 
opium-smokers In these gambling houses, though the class of Chinese 
were not the best, I could not say that I saw any ill-effects from the uSe 
of opium. They were physically in good health , it never interfered 
with the healing of their wounds or in the treatment pf other diseases 
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that I saw. In these place** where there was so much to excite tljem 
they were not quarrelsome like the shumshoo-drmkers ; neither did they 
seem to l>e morally debased I euquiied of many of them what led them 
to begin to use d^mm Among many of them it seemed to be an 
acquired habit like smoking tobacco and only thought of in that way, 
amongst others again to relieve pam oi cure illness ; and all considered 
it a preventive of fcveis, dysenteiy, diarrha'a, and cholera Certainly 
what I saw among these Chinese did not at all conespond with the 
accounts I had heard of the awful lavages the use of opium caused 
to the health and morals of o]>iuin-consumers I have seen a very few 
old emaciated men sudering from chronic diarrlnra and dysentery, said 
to be the result" of its a^use, but the'»c weic doubttnl cases All these 
races consider its use a prophylactic in nialaiiou> fevers jind bowetf- 
complaints 

Q.— Have }ou cvei omjilo^ed it youiself ? 

A — I have often employed it m}sclf m ti eating' malarious levers 
with good results, often staving off an ague ht if given an hour bpfoie it^ 
usual period of sei/iire, and at the least moditying its •seventy and adding 
greatly to the patient’s coiiitoii Quinine and o])iiim combined will olteii 
be successful when qiiiiiiiie alone faiK riie value of opium in bowel- 
complaints IS known to all the*^e races 3’here is another class of cases 
which occurs in malarial districts, and which ludaee^ the use of opium, 
and that is malarial neuralgia In malarial dHtiicts these lackmg pains 
in all parts of the body render the life of the individual miserable, sleep- 
less at night, and unable to woik during the day Opium in this state 
lias been found by the inhabitants of these distiiets to be a great boon, 
and I have no doubt is often the original cause of the habit, and these 
people will tell you if they had not opium they could not live there The 
moderate use of opium ba<* no baneful effect on the liealtli and constitu- 
tion, as far as my experience goes, and the effect'^ of its abuse has 
come so little* before me that I could give no paiticiiUn lesion that it 
causes in the human economy 

Q — Have yoii formed any opinion of lU effects upon morals * 

A — Of its baneful effects on fuoials T have seen none, although it is 
sai4 to lead to cnine and insanity Oiiriiig luy charge (four years) of 
the Lunatic Asylum in Rangoon a certain number of insanes were 
admitttd with opiiim-eaiiiig a;:* the alleged cause, and this as a cause I 
considered doubtful, and even if tine they aie not a largo propoi turn 
Opium IS not such a great cause bhang oi tndiaii hemp During the 
many ^ears 1 have been 111 Uige luMpitals m India it would be strange 
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if the effects of the use of opium weie so deleterious to the people con- 
suming It, that no moie cases, whose physical health should have failed, 
would have become inmates iii the hospitals In the Baugoon General 
Hospital there are no records of aiiv one being admittei suffenng from 
the effects of either the use or abuse of opium. There is no want of 
cases suffering from the use and abuse of alcohol, and I cannot say these 
are on the decrease 

By Sir William Roberts — There are about 300 beds m the Rangoon* 
General Hospital, these are generally iillod , 280 or 285 is the general 
average, 1 think, daily 

A — I have been in sole charge foi four years , I was ten years 
Second Civil Surgeon in the hospital Altogether I have been there 
since 1878 — fourteen years I have been nearly eighteen months at home 
out of that 

Q — You are not as a medical man cognisant of the opium habit as 
a cause of disease f 

A — ^0 No cases of opium abuse have come into the liospital, as 
lar as I have seen in the records of 'the hospital 

• Q — Yon spoke of a belief qji many of the people amongst whom 

you have worked, that opium is a prophylatic against the various condi- 
tions of ill-health in malarious districts ? 

A —Yes, they considered it as such, both the Natives of India and 
Burmese, 

Q,— Did you gather that fiom conversation with them ? 

A — ^yes • 

Q — You are very positive about that 
A —Yes 

Q — Amongst the Durmans ? 

A — Yes, amongst the Burmans and the Natives of India 
Q — Do they smoke oi use opinin in malanoiis districts as a domes- 
tic remedy ? 

A. — As far as 1 know, they do, • 

Q, — Have you the means of ascertaining that fact 7 
A No, no means other than what they told me, their admission t>f 
it , I never heard them state it 

Q. — You have their direct testimony to that effect 7 
A — Yes, certainly 
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By Mr Pease* — Q* — ViP Natives here usually tieated bj doctois 
who treat them upon the Western system, or are they usually under the 
care of their own medical men m Rangoon '' 

A — In Rangoon the Natives of India are generally treated by Euro- 
peans in the hosiutiil , tin* Chinese do not come very often to the 
hospital, hilt both Bmiin se*.iiid Natives of India come to the hospital for 
treatment Outside the hospital a gieat many of them are tieated by 
myselt, Imttheie uie more tieated h\ piivate piactitioners, I mean, not 
Government seivants 

Q — Aie tlieie many Native piaidioneis ' 

A — Ye*^, hilt a good nianv ol them practise the Eniopean 
method 

Q — Do you think these ojnnm consumeis who come to the hospital 
while they have no special disease may not ha\e the state ot then general 
health (‘onsiderahly lowered by tlie piaetne of eating oi smoking 
opium ? 

A — I have seen no occasion for saying that the health of -^hose who 
come into the liospital has been lowered by the use of opium 
Q — Then it is a practice to which you see no objection 7 
A —1 have never seen any ill-effects in those who take it 
Q — Would you recommend any young man in good health to 
commence the practice ol eating oi smoking opium 
A.— No 
Q — Why not ' 

A — [ would not leconimciid it anv inoie than 1 would recommend 
a peison to use anything in e\(ess 
Q, — Moderately ' ' 

A — Moderately 1 do not see any objection to it at all, no more than 
a moderate use of alcohol 

Q — Have yon found that the habit ol taking opium is exceedmgly 
easy to give up ? 

A — 1 do not know tliat a man would find it more difficult to give it 
up than in the case of an alcohol drinker 

Q* — You say, “the sudden deprivation of opium m the great pro- 
portion of tliem did not seem to have any bad effects beyond distress ” 
U did distress them? 

A* — Yes, it distressed them by the sudden deprivation of a thing 
ih^ had been nsing* 
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Q — Yon do rtot mention anything with regard to the older ones ? 

X — According to the length of time and quantity ot opium that 
made tlie process of cutting it oft gradual 

Q — Why did you do that 7 

A — With the idea that probablv it might interfere with their health 
in jail • 

Q — Was It to reduce then distress, or for fear that it might be 
fatal ? 

A — To reduce then distress 1 ne\er saw a fatal case from its 
deprivation 

By Ml Mowbray — Q — With lefeiencc to yoiu jail experience, I 
suppose the comraon piactue is cut off tho supply olfopium altogether ? 

A — Yes, when I was tlieie it was the lule to cut it off immediately 
In exceptional ca^es, if we found it was too much, we would knock it off 
gradually, and not suddenly 

By Mr Pease — Q — Have you met with any cases of Burmese 
objecting io take opium as a medicme for fear of acquuiiig the habit? 

A — ^No, 1 never found them object to it 

By Ml Mowbray — Q — Is Aiakau .v paiticiilarly malarious dis- 
trict ? 

A —Yes, it IS a very malarious district 

Q — Do you attribute the moie exh'nsiv^ use of opium among the 
Burmese of Arrakan to tlie fact that it is a malarious district 

A —That IS what I attnbute it to 

By the Chan man — Q — When you weie at Mandalay I believe 
opium was prohibited ’ 

A —Yes 

Q — H%veyou anv leasoii to believe tliat it was carried on secretly 
b) the Burmese ? 

A — Y e^^, it was 

Q — How did you aateiiaiii tliat ^ 

xV — It was only by hearsay 1 licaid they used^to smuggle it 1 ► 
heard that bundles of opium weie brought in secretly to Mandalay by 
steamers coming up from Rangoon It was said that it w§s brought 
across from India by Ass^m overland 

By Mr Mowbray. — Q — Is any supposed to ha\( come from China*? 

A. — I have never heard ol it coming from that direction 
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By the Oheirman — Q.— Do you ^thinft if opium is prohibited in 
Burma that it will be smuggled in ? 

A — They would attempt to smuggle it in no doubt 

ayiMLdonot Of ICr. ZiOOBg Shtln Took. 

By the Chairman — T am a Chinese cutch merchant of ZRangoon 
A cufeh merchant is one who busy goods up-ooiintiy and sells them 
here I deal m dyeing goods 

The witness then read the following statement • — I have lived m 
Lower Burma all my life, and have observed the effects of opium amongst 
Chinese and Burmese Amongst the Chinese m Lower Burma about twenty 
percent of the men smoke opium, and \e»7 few women, I have never met 
a woman who. smokec^ but I know that there aie some The Chinese do not 
eat opium, except when they arc unable to obtain it for smoking Some 
begin at about fifteen oi sixteen years of age, but most at about twenty. 
They almost always begin amongst their friends, from seeing others 
smoke The habit can be given up without much difficulty when a person 
lias not long been a smoker I know of several who have had to give it up 
in prison. There is no clear difference between moderate and excessive 
opinm-smoking Those who take opium only occasionally do not suffer 
much, those who take it regularly soon suffer greatly If they cannot 
get opium at the usual time, they shiver and sweat and are qnite 
unfit for work They like more and more to smoke, and they cannot 
work like those who do not smoke Smokers who are poor and cannot 
get enough money to buy opium take to thieving and other bad 
practices Those who arc better off are not so much affected A 
fnend of mine who has tried tq break off the habit several times has 
taken to it again, because friends have come and asked him to sinoke with 
them. He says it is no benefit to him, only spending money , but ho 
cannot give it up He says it is a bad habit Among Chinamen who do 
not smoke themselves the habit is always considered a disgraceful one Its 
effects are are also thought to be deadly poisonous It will be a great 
unistakp. to attempt to prohibit the sale of opium to Burmans and not to 
Chinese , the Chinese will smuggle it and sell to the Burmans. The 
Chinese suffer as much as the Burmans from smoking opium, and it will 
be a kindness to the Chinese to prevent them from procurmg the drug. 
The respectable merchants are all against the habit of smoking, though 
some of the smokers might object to being deprived of the drug. 

Q,— Were you bom m China? i 

A.-Yes 

Q,..^To what religion do you belong ? 
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A — 1 am a Buddhist 

Q — Hui^ any of your family ever smoked opium? 

A. —No, none of my family, but lots of my friends and otheris 
Q — Yoirsay it affect a man's health very much 
A — Yes. 

Q. — Does it generally affect his pov^er of doing business ? 

A— Smoking will always affect him He must waste his time 
Q — Is he less clear in his head ? 

A — It IS only the smokers who tell about di earning , they are always 
talking that they can get good sense from it, but when they are tight like 
a drunkard who has been drinking, they dream I consider it a bad 
habit 

Q — many pool ChiiiaiiKMi who become beggars become quite 
ruined by opium 

A — It must be so they spend money e\ery day They buy one 
tola’s wofth pel haps They earn about tuo rupees, and they are obliged to 
give for opium one rupee They have not got sufficient for their own liv- 
* ing, and liiey are compelled to do all kinds of mischief, 

Q — ^Do they become beggars How do they live 

A,— Several of them have become beggars and have asked for help 
There is their own society and they go and stay there I am speaking of 
those who are unable to work 

Q — The society supports them ^ 

A-iYes 

Q — Does the society give them opium I 

A — ^No, it would not give them opium Some people help them. 

Q — Oni of one hundred smokers how many do you think get r^med 
like that 

A.— Gradually spending money must be ruinmg them The man 
who smokes must be ruined gradually He spends every day about Iialfv 
the income he gets and he must be mined * 

Q — Sonie rich men smoke 

A. — ^It would affect their moomes very greatly 

Q.^You mean that^ny poor man would be ruined ' 

A.--*-The poor man wpuld be greatly affected. 

Q — -I think you said that poor men eat opium ** 
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A —When they are going on board sfceamere fhey are obliged to 
swallow it , but if they are in their own house or go to a friend’s house 
th^ always smoke They enjoy smoking more than eating A friend of 
mine went to prison and he had to give it up because he could not get it 
there When lie came out of the jail, he was very stout and healthy 
But a few months afterwards his fnends asked him to smoke, and he 
began to smoke again 

By Mr Pease. — Q. — Did he keep up hia health when he began to 
smoke again? 

A — I have seen him myself getting thin, and he was not so stout as 
when he came out of jail 

By Sir William Roberts — Q — 1 suppose smoking does not produce 
much effect among the Chinese who are in good circumstances 

A — The wealthy people smoke just to enjoy themselves, iii order to 
pass the time Lots of my friends have asked me ;to smoke too, It 
would not injure rich people as quickly as it docs the poor people 

Q, — But you think that at length it does injure their healtfi 

A — In the long i im it must be injurious 

Q.— Do you know as a mattoi of fact that it does 7 

A — Yes, I have seen it with my own eyes I can instance the case 
of Park Chan who gave evidence yesterday 

[The witness then pioduced a copy of his statement with a written 
foot note signed by about thirty Chinese residents of Rangoon to the effect 
that they agreed in the views expiessed by him He explained Jbhat hav- 
ing received from Mi Alexander a copy of Mr Selby’s pamphlet on the 
opium question, with Chinese illustrations depicting the downward 
progress of the opium-smoking, he had gone round amongst his 
fnends, showed them tlie pamphlet, and obtained their csigiiature to 
the foot note Amongst the singatnres Jie said was that of Di 
Ah Nem, who gave evidence yesterday and who alleged that he had 
been misicpicsented by the inieipietiM (It appeared subsequently that 
Dr. Ah Nem’s signature was not m fact amongst those appended to the 
foot note, and that Mr Tuck was mistaken in thinking so ) ^Objection was 
made by Mi Mowbray, M P to receiving evidence at second hand from 
persons not appearing before the Commission personally, and especially in 
the ease of a person who had given evidence the previous day to the 
^ntrary effect the Commission therefore decided not to receive this 
statement and to omit all mention of it from their report,] 
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EYiDENGE*TAK£N AT MANDALAY. 

BTllMioeof St&rffeo!i-4Cador Saat^ 

By the Chairman, Sir James Lyall — I am Cml Surgeon at 
Mandalay? The conclusions 1 liaTo arrived at are the redult of 
observations made dunng my long residence of nearly twenty years 
in India (chiefly Bombay Presidency) and over fifteen years in Burma ; 
and in the latter place being in charge of big jails for the last thirteen 
years The extent of the consumption of opium among the iN'atives 
of India IS just about tho same as it was twenty years ago, but among 
the Bnrmans it is no doubt increasing Under moderation it does 
not produce any ill effect on the pliysical or miftital healtli , if any 
thing, it miproves the latter and afloids greater staying power to 
the body Excess, no doubt, impairs appetite, and the individual gets 
emaciated, but it never lenders him so objectionable to society in general 
as excessive drink docs As lu everything else, perhaps there is a 
tendency among a few of the Burmans to go to excess , but the Natives 
of India use it in moderation By using it in moderation, their intellect 
becomes clear and they are better fitted to attend to their work, either 
physical or mental In travelling and making long marches, involving 
great fatigue and privation, they have tound opium one of the most useful 
articles to possess, more especially when they have to march through 
malarious distncts having a bad water-supply and scarcity of provisions 
It IS one of the most effectual prophylactics against malaria and bowel- 
complaints, ^ and when attacked with these complaints it is a very good 
preventive These observations apply to both Burmese and Indians. 
Besults of sudden complete cuttuig off of opium have never proved serious 
in my hands. In jails tor years J have invariably stopped giving opium 
to all prisoners immediately tliey are admitted into the pnson, and no 
doubt they h|ive left off food for two oi three days, have got diarrhoea, 
and complained of pains and aches all over the body, etc , but these 
Symptons soon pass off and they do n^t feel any the worse for leaving it 
off , but I believe immediately they go out of jail and begin to expenence 
the tnals and troubles of this world, they again take usmg it,' and if 
then cannot gpt opium, they take the alcohol, which in my opinion, works 
a hundred-fold greater mischief than any amount of opium 

Q.— Where did you receive your medical education 

A — In Aberdeen and in London I was also in Bombay for about 
six months, I was three years m Aberdeen and two years m London. 
Until I went to England, all my life was spent in the Bombay 
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After passmg in England I came to Cfalcutta fdr a very short 
time and then I came straight to Burma. I have been in Burma bince 
1877. 

Q —When you say “ the extent of the consumption of opium among 
the Natives of India is lust about the same as it was twenty years ago,” 
you are speaking about the Natives of India in Burnia^ 

A —Natives of India in Burma as well as in India lu Burma 
the majonty of the Mahommedaiis and Hindus use opium habitually but 
the Mahommedans use more than the Hindus 

Q — ^The Coringi coolies use it a great deal, do they not 

A. — Yes, but not to the same extent as the Mahommedans do, as 
far as my observation goes. Most of them are artisans , a few of them 
are traders. 

Q. — ^Do they smoke or eat opium'' 

A. — ^The Mahommedans generally eat it , they smoke it too, but 
they generally eat it ^ 

Q — Have you formed any opinion as to the relative effects of the eat- 
ing habit and of the smoking habit ? 

A —It IS a matter of degree, as far as my observation goes smok- 
ing prolongs the pleasure, eating is finished in a short time, the smoking 
process goes on and the smoker spends more time over it. 

Q. — ^In your opmion, neither liabit in moderation is prejudicial 

A— No. 

Q,— Is excess commoner amongst smokers or amongst eiders ^ 

A— I think excess depends moie upon the pecuniary circpmstances 
of the individual Jf the men haio mono} there is a tendency to go to 
excess 

Q — You say that in moderation you think it aflords greater staying 
powe^ to the body ** ^ 

A — Yes A man after walking ten or twelve miles feels tired and 
he takes a little opium, and he rests, say, for a half or a quarter of an 
hour, and then he will be able to go on another four of five miles further 
without feeling auy discomfort , whereas if he had not taken any opium, 
die would quite collapse and he would not be able to go any farther. I 
am speaking more espemally now of those who have been in the habit of 
taking opiWta 

Q^Ton say that there is a tendency among a few of the Barmans 
to gp to excess , why do you think that shows ‘itself especially among the 
BuMim? 
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A. — From mjr knowledge of the Barmese, they are a very impulsive 
sort M people It is not only in eating and smokmg opium alone, but 
tbei^e IS a tendency to go to excess in everything they do 
Q — ^Does the same tendency show itself in dnnkmg ? 

A. — Yes , if anything, there is a greater tendency to go to excess in 
drinking than in taking opium • 

Q —How long have you been in Upper Burma ? 

A. — For the last three years Anothci thing I lia\e noticed is this, 
almost all tlie prisoners admitted into the ]ail, after committing most of 
the violent crimes, have been m the liabit of drmking spirits Pnsonei s 
who^have been admitted foi petty thefts have been opium-eaters 

Q — ^Except in this tendency to excess on the^art of Excessive con- 
sumers, have you noticed any other bad moral effects of the opium habit 
upon the character of these people 7 
A — No, I have not 

Q — With regard to men of business and traders, do yon think it ^ 
interferes wnth^their intellectual capacity to do their bnsmess ? 

A, — ^No. 

Q — You say when opium is suddenly stopped, m the case of prison- 
ers, you have noticed that they have diai rlicea, and complain ot pains and 
aches all over the body , is that the case also with moderate consumers, 
or is it the case only with excessive consllIl)el^ 

A — Perceptible diarrhoea is apparent in (‘ven moderate consumers, 
but they do not leave off their food I have to keep them on very hght 
work 1% remarks refer to those wlio go to excess Morderate eaters 
or moderate smokers do not leave oil then food, noi do they complam so 
much of pams and aches all over the body But they do get diarrhoea, 
that IS general. 

Q. — How long does the diarrhoea last 7 • 

A. — It lasts two or three days It is stopped by giving astnngents, 
Q. — ^During tliat time you have to give them light work 7 
A. — ^Yes. , 

Q. — After that are they able^ to do the same work as the other 
pe<^le 7 

A,— Yes 

• 

Q — When they ffet ont into the world from jail do they take to tBe 

habit again 7 
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A — Yoh When they came back*to‘iwl I questioned them whether 

they went^back to tlie opium habit after leaving jail, and they said “^es 
I asked them why they took to it again They said they felt happier 
and they did not feel the troubles and anxieties so much as before, 
Q — Do they generally recognise that it is a bad habit? 

A — Some do, and some do not 1 have a pnsoner now who says 
if he went out*hc could not devote his attention properly to his work 
unless he took opium Others sa}" they dislike it, but you cannot depend 
upon what they say They know you do not like it, and they simply 
answer you so as to iall into your views 

Q — In the case ot excessive opium coiisumeis, have you ever had 
to allow them for a time to take a certain amount ^ 

* i 

A — No I have given them very small closes along with other 
astnngents About half a giaiii oi agiain, simply to help the action of 
the other astringents foi diarrho'a 

Q. — In the case of habitual excessive alcohol egnsumers do they 
feel much craving Jor drink, when they cannot get it in jail ? 

A “-They do * 

By Sir William Roberts — Q — Your experience has, I presume,, 
been mostly among the Burniaiis ^ 

A — ^Amongst the Buruuinslatteily, but in the commencement of my 
life r had expeiieiico amongst the Natives ol India 

Q -Arc theic a considerable iiunibcr ot tliem who consume opium 
in Buima ^ 

A — r should say about ten pci e^^nt 
Q “-Adults’ 

A —Yes 
Q — Bvpn now ^ 

— Yes it was not so miic‘b lieforc, but it is increasmg at present 
Q — Y oil liai e charge of jails is there any hospital here 7 
A — Yes , I am in chaige of the Oml Hospital, too 
Q — Haie you noticed whether these Bnrmans often find their way 
into jail owing to tlie opium habit ? 

A. — Some find their way into jail through petty thefts 

Q*— «When they get pool they commit petty thefts to get opium ? 

A — Yc3 ^ 

Q-ls that a more [iromineut feature » amongst the poor who ore 
opium smokers, than amongst tlie poor who are not opium smokers 7 
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A — ^No ; the* thefts are quite as often amongst the poorer classes 
who db not use opium 

Q — So fiiat you do not think, e\ en when they become poor, it 
aggrayates matters for them m that respect ^ 

A. — It IS very difficult to say The difference must be very un- 
appreciable • 

Q — You say they get thin when they take too much Has your 
observation extended ovei a sufficient length of tune in regaid to the same 
individual, to enable you to form an opinion as to whether that ema- 
ciation is progressive 

A — It IS progressive so long as they go on taking it 

Q — Do you mean to say that a man who takes opium to excess get 
thinner and thinner to the end ot the chapter 'f 

A —If he stopped he would begin to put on fle‘^h it is not quite 
progressive ^ 

Q — I suppose the emaciation gets to a ceitam ]ioiut and then stops? 

A. — Yes , that is so 

Q — That IS to say, they become spare, thin, wiiy men ? 

A — That IS what I mean 

Q —They do not dcteiiorate mentally, though they become thinner^ 

A. — They do not* suffer mentally As far as they aie mentally con- 
cerned, they make better overseers than men who do not consume opium, 
but as far as their physical strength is concerned, lifting heavy loads and 
domg manual physical work, perhaps tl|^ey would not be up to those who 
do not tak9 it Mentally, as far as supervising and comprehending ins- 
tructions which are given, they are better than otheis who do not take 
opium. 

Q — Thej are sharpci 

A.— Yes, they are sharper 

Q —Do you think that perhaps it is the sharper fellows who do take 
opium, and tliat it may be accounted tor m that way ? 

A — It IS a conclusion to draw from the number of jcase^ There is a 
greater percentage among the opium-eaters, who tiiin out to be very 
shaip. 

Q. — Have you known old men who arc opium-eaters or consumers 
amongst the Burmans 7 * 

A — Yes, T know a nlan now, a Jew, who ovcl*^crenty-five years 
of age, he is canying one of the larg^'st Inismesses goiiH' 
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<3 —Does he smoke or eat 7 

A — He eatb 1 should say about thiee or four grains a day. ETe had 
have his name registered, but he was rather ashamed of ilH He was al- 
most on the point of leaving Burma on account of the restnctiou, because 
he had to go and register his name m the Deputy Commissioner’s Office, 
He said it was 9. great shame, and that he did not care to do it. Be said 
that without takmg it he could not carry on his business at all 

Q —Have you had any expenence amongst Chinese or people from 
the Shan States ? 

A — r have had no experience of the people from the Shan States 
except those few Shans who have come into jail but I have had experi- 
ence. • • 

Q —The Chinese smoke , do not they 

A.— Yes 

Q. — Is it your experience that they do not suffer m body or mind? 

A. — They do not 

Q. — How have they come before you as pnsoners ? 1 

A,— They have come before me in my private practice, and a few of 
them have come before me in jails 

Q .— 1 presume that you have seen deterioration of liealHi, due to the 
excessive use of opium ? 

A — y es, I have 

Q — Apart from poveity, and apart fiom any associated disease, 
what symptoms would you bniig home directly to the opium habit 111 
excess ? 

A . — The iuan\ appetite lails, and the daily waste is not sufficiently 
leplcnishcd 

Q —The emaciation becomes progiessive 

*A — Yes, to a ceitaui extent, and 111 the same way proportionately 
with the geneial body waste, tbe organs waste, the viscera 1 have not 
come across any specific posUmortem appearance, no pathological appear- 
ance, which I could attnbute to opium, besides wasting. 

Q — But do you think that the opium habit earned to excess can 
itself kill, as fai as you know 7 

A.— I do not think it would kill 

^ « Q —But liidiiectly 1 presume it puts a man m penl If a man eats 
‘ 01 smokes opmui to excess for a long time,* I presume his life becomea 
precaiious and more huble to other complaints 7 
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be does not take suflkient noonshment. 

•Q" —I wont to isolate, as far as possible, the opimn babit. Suppose 
a man has command of all the food he unshes to hare, and supposing he 
is an excessive user o& opium, does he put his life m peril 
A .— 1 do not think so. 

Q — ^Not from inherent disease ^ 

A. — No , 111 fact it protects him to a certain extent from some of 
the diseases 

Q. — You mentioned opium as being a prophylactic We know that 
there is no prophylactic against fever. You mean by that phrase that 
it assists and renders tlie attacks less frequent, or what do you mean 

A — I am 111 charge of the Mihtary l^ohce, S&hs and others, when 
they are transferred from one place to another When they have to 
march through malarious distncts I find that there is a smaller percent- 
age who take disease among the opium-eaters that among non-opium 
eaters 1 am speaking of fever and diarrhoea, and more especially when 
there is a change of water 

Q, — Some of the Sikhs do ndt use opium 
A.— -Some do and others do not 
Q.— Both aie Siklis ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q,_So that the comparison would be fair, because in one case opium 
was consumed, and iii the othei case opium was not 

A --Among tliosc who eat opium the percentage of sickness is 
smaller than among those who do not use it. 

Q —As fai as your expcnencc of Sikli soldiers goes, what is the 
amount of opium they consume. Have you any idea 

A.— Some of them consume from lour annas’ worth a day. About 
eight or ten grains They take that in two doses • 

Q —Have you in your medical practice used opium as a drug m mala- 
nal conditions? 

A — *-Yes, with quimne very often, and 1 have found it answer better 
than increasing the dose of quinine alone 

Q...«Y 6 u have practised in India as well as m Burma , has it 
struck you that the malarial 'troubles are diffeient here fn^ those you 
encounter in India, or are they the same ? 

A.— Nearly the same , 1 have not noticed any particular differehce. 
In some distncts it may be a matter of degree. 
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By Mr, Pease. — Q.— You have hafl experience i» England. Do 
you observe any difference in the effect pioduced by opium upon Eiwop- 
eanfl, Hindus, Chinamen, and Burmans » 

A — 1 laiinot ^ay that T have seen any <ii all among Europeans, 
Barring thn tendency amongst the Bnmians to go to excess, I have not 
noticed any diffcrem c in the effects on different races 

c 

Q. — Although you say taken m moderation it makes the intellect 
clearer and enables men to do then work better, 1 also gathei fiom your 
evidence that you do not advise people io eonimenco the habit? 

A, — No, 1 would not advise them to do so. 

(J — I think you made a remark to the effect that these people know 
that you do not. like it,^>r some such expicssmn as that 

A —Yes 

Q — You say that the Barmans do not take lo exce-^s wlion they 
hate not sufficient money 1 suppo'se lioin ilmt you mean that they 
spend all the money they can ovei if’ * 

A. — Proportionately speaking, if they have sufficient money fto look 
after their wants they would go in for it , I do not tlimk that they would 
deprive themselves of everything lor tne sake of opium 

Q — la it not the cause oi .i gieat deal ol jiovoity ' 

A —No, not in my experience • 

Q,— But there ttie cases 111 which theie is povcity which leads to 
petty thefts I 

A,— Poverty in general leads to petty thefts 

Q. — Did I understand you to say that foi moderate consumers who 
are in jail you prescribe light work ’ 

A.— Yes, m the commencement 

Q|— Do you find a man who has often taken opium in mfederaiion is 
so much unfit for his work that he cannot do it 

A — For two or three days 

By Ml Mowbray — Q — Is that when you liave knocked hib opium 

off? 

A,— ^ es, 1 knock it off entirely When a man comes into jail, 
no matter hpw much he has been in the lifthit of taking opium, 1 knock 
it of! at once 

By Mr Pease.— Q —This case of the intellect being clearer la while 
the man remains under the infinem e (d the dose ^ 
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A —I mean to ^ay when I am talkiiijy to pi isoneis who are opium 
consumers, their intellect clcarei than others, even when they are not 
getting the (£mg I can make bettei ovei seers from opium-eaters than 1 
can from^those who are non-opium eaters not m every case, hut there is 
a greater percentage 

Q — When neither class are able to obtain opium 7 • 

A —Yes. 

By Mr Mowbray — Q — Arc you iii charge of the jail here now ? 

A — Yes , I am in administrative charge, as well as medical charge. 
I have been iii charge of these jails for the last thirteen years 
Q — ^Where have you been in charge of jails ^ 

A — Tn Henzada in the Irrawaddy Division , T have also been m 
Bassein, m the same Division, and m this jail in Mandalay 
Q — You have been in Mandalay for the last three years ? 

A — Yes. 

Q — I take it that the evidence you have given ns to-day is the result 
of your expenence in the jails of Burma, both Lower and Upper 
A —Yes 

Q — T did not quite undei stand whetliei von said you tliought the 
number oi Bui man smokers m Ujijh'i Biiinia was on tlie increa'4e 7 

A — Not in Uppei Burma only, but in Burma generally, Lower and 
Upper 

Q — Could you give us a percentage of what yon think to he the 
number of opium-consuming Burmaiis in Upper Burma 7 

A should say about ten per cent in Lowei Burma, and a little 
less in Upper Burma , but I cannot give you any definite information. 

STidaaiee of Mr. I B. Bridges, 0. S., Oomalsslo&or for tbe 
^ Bastem Bivlalon of Upper Surx&a. 

> 

In reply to the Chairman, the witness said —I have been seventeen 
years in Burma I was for three years doing ordinary magisterial work 
in the sub-division , after tliat I was foi nearly six years on settlement 
work , and then I was for two years llevenue Secretary I (‘ame up to 
Mandalay as Deputy Commissioner ioi one and a hall years , then I was 
Chief Secretary lor six months, next 1 was Deputy Commissioner again 
for five months, and then I was appointed Commissioner foi "^hree years 
The number of Burman* who use opium in Upper Burma is exceedingly 
small From enquiries I have made I think it is about one in five 
thousand. In Lower Burma the number is much larger. 
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Q — Was opinm used at all by t£e Lower Burttians before the 
aunexation ? 

A.~Yes, when there were Chinamen the Barmans usedf opium. 

Q. — Are there many Shans m your distnct ? 

A — ^Not Shans proper they are what are called Shan Danus. They 
are Shans who speak Burmese ; they are partly Buimanissed They Uts 
m the territory between Burma and the Shan States proper 

Q.—- Was opinni prohibited to these Shan Danus in the King’s time? 

A. — It was nominally prohibited. But there was no real prohibition. 
They were allowed to go at it as much as they liked 

Q — The prohibition was actually with regard to the Burmans proper 7 

A. — I think 1 may say it was. 

Q — But not very effectually 

A.— Not very effectually , they occasionally used to punish a man 
when they caught him, but many of them smoked ;who were never 
punished. 

Q.<— Does the same apply to hquor 7 

A — Yes , only of course there were many more people who took 
liquor. A very large proportion of Upper Burmans took hquor when we 
came into the country. From what I heard I should think about seventy- 
five per oeiit of them took liquoi not always, but at times, at their Nat 
festival It was the usual practice iii the King’s time to allow liquor to 
be inanufactuied, and liquor was drunk fieely This Nat worship prevails 
a great deal in Upper Burma It is their old religion, and they keep it 
alongside of Buddhism They have temples to the Nats, a few mile| north of 
Mandalay and in the pagodas at Pagan They offer hquor to the figures. 
In all irngatiou works when the water is let out, offenngs aie made in 
spirit to the Nafts In fact, the Burmans have asked me at MesMla 
to allpw them to manufacture liquor. But it is forbidden now and I 
told them they could not do it In the King’s time the liquor was 
manufactured from jaggery oi palm-tree sugar and from rice. The stills 
were more or le^s concealed except at these Nat festivals, when it was 
done publicly. In l^andalay, m 1886, 1 saw a number of people drink* 
ing at these Nat festivals. On one occasion at the Amarapoora festival 
Nil festivals. On one occasion at the Aman^oora festivd I saw three 
women drfink. I have iievei' seen such a thing m Lower Btaia ; these 
Wqmen poshed up against me ui the road As a rule, Burmese women 
keep out of tiie way I asked the people what lyas the matter i^ith them, 
and 1 was told that they were dnmk. 
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Q — Where did the opiilm come fpom that was obtained m those 
days^ < ^ 

A — Prdln Yuuuaii, from tiic Oinnese ui Mandalay There was a 
Urge colony of Chinese in China Street They were allowed to use 
opium Accoidiiig to what the Kiug\ Mmisteib told me when we came 
into Mandalay, there were about 1 j J Barmans who used opium. That 
was their estimate of the number in Mandalay 

Q — Did they smoke oi eat the opium ' 

A — Most of them ate it They s ly only the richer people smoke 
it, as it IS more expensive 

Q — What we call the Shan Stites ^\eie tributary to the feings of 
Burma, were they not • • 

A — Yes, when we came in the King was trying to administer many 
of these teintoiies lie had hi> minister's (Wnns) at the Courts of the 
Sawbwas They had a Buimese militiiy eornm inder at Mobye Barmese 
armies were eonst,intly going thiougli liie Shan States, attacking the 
different people ^ 

Q— They did nut intcrleie* in inteiiial administration much, I 
suppose ? 

A — They levied Thathaineftu oi incomc-ta\ It is a kind of modified 
income-tax It is fixed at ten ritpees a house If there are a hundred 
houses that means Rs 1,000 It is divided according to the income of 
the different people 

Q — The Chinese were openly allowed to ha\e opium ? 

A — Yes , Chinese and foioigii^s were allowed to continue their ohl 
custom, Snd to drink then liquor 

Q — ^What IS youi opinion as> to the effect of opium on Chinamen, 
as far as you have seen ? 

A — The majonty of Cliiiiamen use opium and are not affected 
physically or morally oy the use of the drug. They all work hard, and I 
have never seen a Chinaman in jail foi an offence against the Indian 
Penal Code, 

Q,— How does it affect the Burmese * 

A, — I have seen opium smokers, but 1 cannot tell them from otW 
people. I am unable to say that opium affects Bormans phy^cally. In 
the jails m Lower Burma, the Burman opium-eaters or smokers w^na 
I have seen did not i^pear infenor physically to non-opium smokere,. 
Burmans are, however, strot^ly affected morally by the use of opium. 
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They become la^, gire up all work^* and take to gembling^imd petty 
tiueving. They do not commit any senous offences or crime on accDimt 
af taking <^iam, 

Q. — Yon say they take to gambling 7 

A. — Burmans are naturally gamblers, and the opium-e&ters and 
opinm^smokere go in more for gatnblmg 

Q. — I suppose the class Ikat are criminals would naturally take to 
dnnking and smoking ? 

A, — Yes 

Q. — The poor man who spends more than he could afford in smok- 
ing and drinking would naturally take to petty thieving ? 

A.— Yes 

Q — Do you think there is any distinction m that respeCt between 
the man who spends more than he can affoid iir opium and the man who 
spends moic than he can afford in liquor 

A, — I do not think there is 

Qi — What IS your opinion as to the effect of opiiui consimption 
amongst the Shans ? 

A — I am unable to say that theie is any effect upon them. In 
1887 1 was up in the Shan States fdr three months The Shans there 
were very haidy tliey did long marches and carried heavy loads. From 
what I was told, many of them were eithei ganja smokeis or opium 
smokers 

Q — Does ganja consumption prevail m the Shan States 

A — Yes , they sAy it can be found almost in every village.^ It is 
grown, but it does not giow wild, it is cultivated, they grow a few 
plants near the different houses. 

Q. — Have you nevei asked the Shans why thpy took opium ; have 
they gi^e any leason for it * 

A ~No, I have not asked tliem 

Q.— A note has been put m here with regard to the Excise estabhsh- 
ments present and proposed I see that it says, “ In addition to the 
regular Police the village Police, and, in Lower Bnrma, the Thnggis, 
the Bevenue GoHectoi s have duties in connection with the detection and 
aupjpfcssion pf offences against the opium law ” How long has it been 
t^'case that the village Police pohee and Thuggis have had such duties 

^ J think for the last two or three years ^ No cases have been 

brought to light by them. The Burmans are very much afraid of giving 
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information against each ^theit tliey are afraid of revenge and peofde 
attacking tiiem. 

Q. — ^AA these village headmen paid by Government'^ 

A. — ^They are paid by the Thathamoda, — the land revenue. They 
are generally hereditary men. The Thuggis, which is the Bin man name 
for headmen m Upper Burma, have many villages undei thorn, but the 
Ywathugyi has only one or two villages as a rule under him. 

Q. — In 1892 a special form was pi escribed for the appointment of 
these officials to be Excise officers, and on the back of tliose forms was 
written a short statement in popular language of their duties in connec- 
tion with both liquor and opium 

A.— Yes , we have given those out to every man in the Burmese 
language. 

Q. — I see they aie given much larger powers iindci this form of 
appointment ? , 

A —Arresting, and seizing and searching houses they have very 
small Mligisteual powcis They ‘Can try petty tliefts up to the value 
of Bs. 5 and small assault cases They can fine up to Bs 5 

Q.!— Have you heard of any casein your division m which they have 
entered a house m search of opium 

A.— Uo^ we have a special Excise estabhshment in my division. 
They do all this 

Q. — Are these Thuggis people who would be likely to abuse their 
powers • 

A.— I think not I think they are likely not to abuse them. 

Q — 1)0 you think when the use of opium is prolnbited except to 

non-Burmans, it is likely that smuggling will take place ? 

• • 

A — I think a certain amount of «imugghng will take place We 

have smuggling now to a certain extent The smuggling comes from the 
Shan States We have seized opium in the Meiktila distnct and in 
Kyankse district , the opium in those cases caiqp from the 
S^n States^ 

Q.— ‘Is the frontier of the Burmese districts and the Shan States % 
frontier where there are roads by which the hills can be crossed ? 

A — No , there are a number of bye-paths There are three latge 
tradmg routes into the"* pastern dmsion, dnd there are a mimber of bye- 



pfttlis that go off the foads, and you caji get down into the plains at 
different places These bye-paths aie only passable by men on foot • 

Q.— >So that buiaggling in small quantities would be hatd to atop 
A — It would be very hard to stop 

Q — I suppose one man might carry a great d^al of otuum*^ 

A — Yes, lie could carry -^eseral msh ol opium without any difficulty 

By Sir William Robeits -Q — You say the number of Upper 
Burmans who use opium is exceedingly small, being only about one m 
five thousand Do you mean one in five thousand of the total popula- 
tion 

A, — Yess that r. fioni enquiiies I have made 
Q —That would only mean about one in twelve bundled or one in 
a thousand adults 
A— Yes 

By Mr Pease -Q — In ycmi re]K>it which was 'given m on the 
21st of January, }ou ^ay that out ot 104 men in toui v^lages the 

health and capuc ity of the majority had been aftected by the use of tho 
drug Is that youi expeiience goner illy 

A — No , tJiat IS tdiveu iiotii the leports of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner 

Q — Do you think it a iaii statement to make that the majonty who 
take opium have no capacity lor woik'^ 

A — From my own personal expeiience I cannot say that they are 
affected This is the opinion of thet Deputy Commissioner, whose report 
I was sending on , I made no enquiries mysell 

Q — You further say neaily all have been affected by the use of the 
drug, and several have taken to crime 
A — That IS petty oiiine 

Q — Do you think that piobably that w^as rather an exaggerated 
statement 
A. — Yes. 

Q, — ^You al‘50 say “ opium consumei b are said to be of weak physique 
a]tid to Utc on the earningb of then wives ” Do you think that is an 
exaggeration ? 

* 

You say I do not think that we can expect any co-operation 
from the people themselves in putting down the opium traffic durmg* 
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the time of the K}ng €onsiderahle;assistan<3e was^ obtained lu the matter^ 
was it not, from the heads of the Buddliist church ? 

A — I never heard of it 

Q It was so stated m evidence in London 

A — Beligiously all Barmans m theoiy are against both drink and 
opium , and the King repeatedly issued orders forbidding both dnnk and 
opium That was only theory the practice was quite dmerent 

By Sir W illiam Boberts — Q — That was more in the shape of pious 
opinion 

A — Yes , King Mindon Mm constantly issued oiders agamst dnnk 
and opium 

By Ml, Pease — Q — Mr Adams in giving evidence said, ** The 
Buddhist Archbishop ot the day (187b) showed me despatches in cipher 
winch he was then sending to the Court at Mandalay, addressed personally 
to the King, detailing cases which had taken place, and vanous enmes 
committed and the punibhment^ inflicted by the Cml authorities They 
always acted as spies upon the doings of tlie people, and anythmg con- 
trary to Baddhi>.t law, apart from the national law, was at once reported, 
and the priests themselves accused people to the Civil authorities.*^ 

A -- All the older Barmans are using their opinion against it un- 
doubtt dly When children take to the use ot opium they reprove them 
and tell them not to 

Q — You say al&o “I am of opinion that the prohibition of the use 
of opium by Barmans m Upper Burma has been effectual ” Is that your 
view at the present time 

A — may qualify that a little by saying, except where there are a 
number of Chinese Where the number of Chinese has increased, there 
they have introduced opium, that is, in larger towns 

Q — Do you think there will be any disposition on the part of the 
Shan Chiefs to co-operate m any movement foi stopping the growth of 
the poppy in then States ? 

A — I think not they may say they will,* but they will not> I 
think. 

Q — Do jou think the consumption of opium in the Shan States 13 
larger m the neighbourJiood of the caravan routes, than it is m the otbar 
parts of the country « 

A — All that I can say is that there 13 less consumption in the 
Southern Shan States than in the Northern Shan States, because opium 
IS not grown in any quantity there they consume ganja 
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Q carairAn routes are throu^ th^ Southern portion ? 

Ar-*Both , the route to Yunnan is through the Korihem.Shan 
States. » 

By Mr. Mowbray. — Q —Yon are awaie that your view, that prohi- 
bition has been effectual in Upper Burma, js contrary to the opinions 
which have often been quoted from the Excise Beport of 1890-91 to the 
effect that prohibition with regard to liquor and opium were nugatory 7 

A. — ^With regard to liquor I do not thinh it has been effectual , but 
I think it has with regard to opium. 

Q — Is it not the case that the rules themselves have been better 
since the Excise Report of 1890-91 was written, making not sale, but 
also possession punishable 

A. — Yes 

Q^Uo you think that has tended in any way to make the rules 
better enforced and more effectual 7 

A — 1 cannot say 1 think so 1 think it is smfply keeping opium 
away fiom them that prevents them taking to it We have^very few 
shops, and they have very little opportunity of getting it There are 
three shops in the Eastern Division. 

Q — Are those three shops supposed to be supplied exclusively with 
Government opium 

A.— Yes. 

Q — 1 suppose there is no restriction to selkng in licenscMl shops 
opium that is imported so long as duty is paid 7 

A —No, and confiscated opium is sent to them for sale. « 

Q -«-So that in fact the preventive system which you now have to 
keep up in tlie Eastern District on the Shan frontier is intended not to 
prohibit the entry altogether, but to see that the opium which comes over 
IS, at far as possible, made to pay duty 7 

A. — Yes. 

« 

Q.— If opium were totally prohibited and the shops were closed* 
would you then hai^e to keep a much larger preventive force 7 

A«— Yes, we should have to keep a much larger prhventive force. 
All the Chinamen would leave the country, and our Mihtary Police could 
not stay here. The Chinese are the chief traders in the Ea^m Division 
have nearly all the kutch trade in their hands They have also 
e<nne timber trade and all the cotton trade. 
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Q.^I may take it as yotir opinion, as responsible for the division, 
that you do not wish to see any farther restriction than those contained 
in tlie regulations recently put forth ? 

A.— No. I do not. 

Q.— By the Ohairman. — Is Yunnan or Shan opium readily dis- 
tinguishable from Government opium ? • 

A —Yes. I do not myself know what the difference is. 

l^deiwe of lb. Law Yaa, S. S. H , glvea tbroagli aa latevpNtb. 

By the Chairman. — Q.— I am a merchant and Municipal Commis- 
sioner at Mandalay. 1 have lived in Mandalay for over thirty years. Not 
more than one in ten of the Yunnanese in Mandala^s smok» opium, and 
few of the bettei class of mei chants The Fokinese and Cantonese smoke 
it to great extent, but not uni vei sally Tn tlfe time of King Mindon Min 
the restnctioiis on the ^>ale of opium were le'ss stringently enforced than 
at present. I think it a had thing to smoke opium It is against the 
traditional precepts of my people, and it im also bad for the smoker’s 
health. Most Kaehins smoke opium, ihey live in a cold chmate 

they are not so much affected by tlie practice as people who live in a hot 
climate. I have been Municipal Commissioner since 1888, and am the 
only Yunannese luercliant who is Municipal Commissioner. I was born m 
Yunnan I am forty-eight, and 1 have been here thirty- one years, having 
come in the timC of King Miudoii Miii I have never been back to 
Ynnnan All my people have died, and 1 have never gone back there 

Q. — Have you evei tned smoking opium 

A — ^No, 1 have never tned it 1 sio not like it. My grandfather 
told me not to smoke it We have never smoked it in our family 

Q. — ^Does it commonly run m families to smoke or not to smoke, as 
the case may be ? 

A —I thSik there is about fifty pei cent wJio have not smoked from 
father to son 

Q — ^Do you think tlicre is any difference m cleverness between the 
meichants who smoke and those who do not smoke ? ^ 

A. — I thiuk it IS the same thing whether a man smokes oi not. 

Q —In commercial honesty do yon thing there is any differei^ce? 

A —They aie indolent in mind— the people who smoke opium, I do 

• w 

not think there is any difference in thoir honesty . some are good and 
some are bad. 
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Q — In King Mindon Mm’s time was there any restriction on the 
Chinese using opium 

' A. — All that the King used to issue orders about was not to sell 
opium to the Barmans, but the next day the Chinese would be selling to 
the Bui mans It was enforced one day, and in a few days it was forgot- 
ten The Barmans smoke less now than they did m the Burmese times 

Q —I suppose the Burmese only smoked in places like Mandalay 

A — They also smoked in the jungle, in the district outside Man- 
dalay 

Q — Do you know ol any opium-smokers who have died fiom smok- 
ing opium ? 

A — I have heard oi men dying because they could not buy any 
opium and they had been iii the habit of taking it , they died of dyscnt- 
eiy 01 diarrhma when the opmiii was stopped 

By Mr. Pease — Q — There are three classes ol Cluiicse, — Yunnan- 
esc, Fokiuese, and Cantonese, — in Mandalay ? 

A — Thiec-tciiths Yuniiaiiese and seven-tenths Cantonese and 
Pokinese 

Q —Would you be lu lavoui ot anything being done to prevent 
those smoking who ha\e not yet begun to do so 

A — It would be bottei to pi event opmm-sinoking amongst those 
who have not yet begun 

Q — Would you be in favour of a register being made loi present 
smokers, and that all otheis should be prevented from buying opium 

A — It people stay hcic for good it will be advisable to, have the 
iiame^ ot smokers registered , il they are only tempoiaiy persons who go 
about here and there, it would not be advisable to register them It is m 
the discretion ot the Government whether it would be advisable to have 
theii^ names registered or not » 

Q — Is that opmioii the opinion of the Chinese geueially. would the 
the Chinese people agree with you m that 

A. — The confirmed smokeis will not hko having their names registered 
unless those who dh not smoke and do not eat opium like the registration 
of the smokers ’ names the smokers would not like it 

By Mr Mowbray — Q —In the days ol King Mindon Min, where 
did the opium come fiom that the people smoked 

X — From the Shan States, from the aiorth, and from Bhamo 
Ynnnanese opium came from the Northern Shan States and fram Bhamo 
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By the Chayman.— you lived in ynnnan as a young 
maa mst the poppy much cultivated there ? » 

A*— The poppy was not grown much m the Yunnan country. There 
are wild tribes in a great part of Yunnan. 

iTULoftoe Of Ifr. Sldaoy Smoinwh X&ipoetor of Mioo. 

By the Chairman. — I joined the Burma Police in May, 1888. I 
served in the Thongwa distnct for about a year. In September, 1889, I 
was transferred to Oarmein, the most northern Bntish post in Burma 
Q — What people live in that distnct 
A —The Kachins 

Q.— Are those Kachms independent 
A —They have drawn a line » • 

Q.— I suppose those inside that line are undei our Administration, 
and we only have political relations with those outside that line ? 

A — Yes , there is no distinction between the Kachins mside the 
line and those outside the line in character or in habits About eighty 
per cent •of them smoke opium. 

Q. — Do you know if they eat opium at all, or do they only smoke ? 

A —They eat opium, but they are not looked upon veiy highly 
if they 'lo so It is at night when they have finished their work that 
they bring out their opium pipes The man who eats opium does it on 
the quiet 

Q.— He is not thought a good fellow 
A.— No 

Q.^rWhat do you think they tf&e to it for 

A.— They have very hard work all day They are up at daybreak 
and work until nightfall They have no leisure of any kind, and they 
have veJ|y bad food Onginally they copied the Chinese , and since the 
habit has be8n established, they cannot do without it when they^ have 
no opium they at once go sick 

Q —You mean the men who have acquired thS habit ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— They go sick in what way ^ • 

A. — ^They get fever and dysentery , many of them die if they do 
not get it. Being a Pobce officer I have had several men in |ihe lock-up 
who, as they got no opipm, at once went sick One of them died in 
Mandalay because he could not get opium • 

<2»««»Do they suppose it is a preventive against disease ? 
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A.— They always say so. They jsay at once, “ I shall get sick if 
you do not give it to me.’^ I do not fancy they think much about it .oiiie 
way or the other. r 

Q.~Beyond this habihty to faU sick if they do not get it, do you 
know of any other bad results of the opium upon them 7 

A. — ^No, I do not 

Q. — suppose some use it to excess 

A. — ^Veiy few. The Kachins are not very nch, and they cannot 
afford to buy it in large quantities. 

Q — ^Is the habit confined to the men ? 

A — ^No, j)he wopien smoke also Not as much as the men ; about 
twenty per cent smoke on the Garmein side, where I am , on the Myitky- 
ina side a good many women smoke 

Q.-— Do they grow much opium in that country ? 

A.— On the Myitkyma side they do, and down* by Endau Lake. 
They do not grow enough for their own consumption 

c 

Q.— Where do they get it from*^ 

A.-^lt crosses the confluence of the Mhkha and the Mikha. It 
is brought by the Chinese caravans A good many Kachms cross the 
border and bring it over for themselves. T have myself met Kachins 
coimng ever, and have searched them^ud found opium, m balls 

The few cases of excess are chiefly among the noli men , they never 
do any work, and they keep to their houses There is no real bad effect , 
but the men are not very strong t ^ 

Q -«-Would it be possible to stop the opium coming over? 

A«— Not at present The force up there is quite incapable of deal- 
ing with it There is over a hundred miles of Chinese boundary, and 
opium^is grown just over the border. There are no roads ,* it is dense 
jungle. The Kachin paths are very numerous It is quite impossible to 
deal with it now. * 

Q.— How do you think the Kachins would like it if any measures 
were taken to stop it 7 

A — They would not like it at all. 

Q.— I{o not they admit m talking that it is a bad thing 7 
A. — No, they do not 
Q,— What is their rehgion 7 
A.~They worship Nats 
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By Mr. Mowbray — Q.*— Are your Police Military or Cml Police? 

*A. — There is only one Civil Pohcemati in Carmein, the rest are 
Militaiy Polibe , they are called Ohurkas, but they are really Assamese. 

Q.— Are they opium consumers ? 

A —I have not noticed it amongst them. There is nowhere where 
they could get it. There is only one shop at Mogaung • 

Q — Could they not buy it from the Kachins who grow it? 

A — Yes, they could , but the Kachins will not bnngit into ELamem ' 
My district is called the Mogaung sub-dmsion There are three sub-' 
divisions in the Bhamo district— Mogaung, Myitkyma and Shwegu 

Q. — Have you one of those three 

A.— I had when I first went up , then T was sent to Kamem as a 
sort of Civil Officer 

By the Chairman — Q —Is Kamem lu Mogaung'^ 

A —It IS m^the sub-duision it is north of Mogaung My distnct 
goes up to the Jade mines 

By Mr. Mowbray — Q — What class ot people work m the Jade 
mines? 

A — They come from Mandalay Tlieie are Chinamen. Kachins, 
and Kadus 

Q — Do you know anything abgut the consumption of opium among 
the people working in the Jade mines ? 

A —No, merely from rumour Last year 10,000 visa were supposed 
to have been brought to the mines .There was a shop of the Jade mines 
two years ago, there is not now 

By the Chairman,— Q.— The Kadus are a small tribe hving up in 
that part 

By Mrr Pease.— Q.— How far is your distnCt from here » 

Q.— It takes three days by steamer from here to Bhamo, and from 
Bhamo it takes five days by boat 

Q -^You said the death-rate would be enormous if the use of opium 
were prohibited we have had a great deal of eviSence to show that 
persons in jail and other places, though they suffer for a while, have not 
been permanently affected by it • can you tell us what has brought you to 
that conclusion 7 

A —The men that J have had in the lock-up hare invariably gone 
Sick, and two of them have died from not having opium * 
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Q — ^Under medical a.tteniiAon ? ^ 

A.— No, there is only an Assistant Apothecary up there. 

Q, — You come to your conclusion rather from your general experi- 
ence than from statistics 

A — It IS not extensive, because not many Kachins are locked up 
It is the prevailing bebef amongst themselves that they will die 

By Sir William Roberts — Q — 1 believe there is only one shop 
ill your district'^ 

A. — At present there is one at Mogauug 

Q. — The opium that comes from China comes in the crude state 7 

A. — r 

Q, — It is not the smoking extract ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Would that be made in the shop , they boil it there 
A.— Yes. 

By the Chairman — Q — The Kachin country is a very pialanous 
country , and the distnct of the Jade mines also 

Q — Are the people allowed to get opium there? 

A.*— They are not allowed but we cannot stop it If we could stop 
it, they would not be allowed to get it 

By Sir William Roberts — Q -JIAmongst the Kachins I suppose the 
adult males smoke opium the most 7 
A — Yes, about eighty per cent 

By Mr Mowbray — Q — Are the Police lesponsible for carding out 
these Excise laws 7 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— When you say you cannot stop these people in the Jade mines, 
what i^orts do you make * 

A. — The force up there is insufficient. Whenever we meet a cara- 
van or anything of the sort we search it, and when we hnd opium it is 
confiscated There are many small roads, and the jungles are so dense 
that nobody knows knything about them except the Kachms, and it is 
impossible to get at them * ' 

Q.— {f any of your men find tlie people at the Jade mines using 
opium, do they investigate where the opium came from 7 

A.~There is no Civil police up there ,^we have not got as far as 
that yet# 
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By the Chairman. — Q,-»-ArAyoui police Sikhs oi what'^ 

A —They are called Gurkha-^, hut tjieie aie leally very tew Guikhas 
amongst theuf, the majority are Assamese 

Q,— D 6 they consume opium ? 

A— No, I have never noticed it I ba\c iievoi *5000 them smoking , 
if they eat it they eat it on the quiet . 

Q — I believe that two Yimnanese have come in fiom Bhamo to 
give evidence 

A.— Yes 

Q —How did they come torwaid to gjvo evidence ’ 

A —They came liom Bhamo I fame duwii, tlnv Deputy Com- 
missioner told me to hung them with iiu* . beyond that I know notluug 
about them 

iTlda&oa of Bajl Sbahaliuddlxi, (examined throngli an interpreter) 

By the Ch£rmau — f am a F^anthe meuhant 1 have lived m 
Burma fof twenty years and m Mandalay Mnee the occupation Panthe's 
are forbidden to smoke oinum and a 1 ulc do not smoke Panthes who 
do smoke are men of rank As legaids the eftect ot opium on the 
health of the consumer, well-fed i^crsoris may smoke opium without ill 
effects , whereas ill-nourished peisons aie harmed by it About half the 
Yunnanese in« Burma 01 in Yunii^i smoke opium Men ot substance 
and position among the Yunnanese smoke opium, but there is some 
slight loss ot reputation attached to the practice The social stigma, such 
as it is, is slight Very few Chinese eat opium, the majority of consumers 
smoke it • In the King’s time opium* was openly sold, without prohibi- 
tion, by Chinese to Chinese It was also sold secretly to Barmans. I 
have been to the Kachin country There halt the Kachins smoke opium 
and are strong and healthy I do not think they smoke to excess T 
have heard^ that opium-smokmg keeps oft fevei , but I do not aknow 
whether this is really the case 

Q — Where was yjur home originally '' 

A.— South of Tali-fu There are many Chinese and Mahommedans 
in that part of the country I left Yunnan after tL rebellion First 
I went to live in Bangoon and then from Bangoon I came to hve in 
Mandalay. I was in Upper Burma, in the King’s time I had my 
residence in Bangoon, hpt I came here to trade I sometimes stayed 
here eight months and I went back and got married I was permanently 
here dm mg the whole of King Thibaw’s reign 
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Q.— say that the Panthes'.are forbidden to smoke opuun is 
that a religions rule ? 

A — ^The Panthe rehgion forbids the smoking of opium. 

Q.— Panth^s are Mahommedans, are they not 

A — Yes 

Q. — Amoligst the Mahommedans of India and Persia opium is not 
supposed to be forbidden , how is it that it i&forbidden amongst the 
Panth^s? ^ 

A —They think it is forbidden in the Koran It is a religious 
injunction with them 

Q —When you were in Yunnan was there any poppy cultivation ? 

A — Yes, I saw a great deal grown in my own town. 

Q — Was not the cultivation of the poppy supposed to be forbidden 
by the ordei of tlie Emperor of China in those days 

A — 1 heard once that the Emperor ot China prohibited the culti- 
vation of the poppy 1 heard that in my childhood , but ever since I 
have known the country it lias been cultivated freely 

Q — You say that some Paiitlid men of rank do smoke , I suppose 
those aie people who ha\e no work to do 

A —I heard that when there were Panthe Princes, they used to 
smoke opium , but I do not know it of my own knowledge 

Bwldenoa of ICr Tang Fn aad Mr Saa Tu examined tlironglx 
an interpreter 

In reply to the Chairman, Mr Yang Fn said he was a Yunnanese 
of Bhamo, and had been in Burma for over ten years He hved before 
that in Moulmein and in Yunnan He was not a Buddhist, he wor- 
shipped Chinese gods, and was a Confucian. He had smoked opium 
thirty-two years, and smoked about half a tical of opium a day,— eight 
annas^ weight He took to it because he was suffering from sickness on 
account of fevei 

Q — Do you think it ^tops fever 

A.— Yes 

Q. — Is it the general opinion that opium is good for stopping fever ? 

A -—Yes 

Q — H opium were stopped what would be the result? 

, A. — The men who could not stop tlie practice would go back to the 
Chinese country, and others would suffei the otders of the Government 
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Q.~Of the Yuunaneee who t&'ade between China, how many emoke 
and hew many do not smoke ? 

A. — ^More than half 

Q —How IS it that you come forwaid to give evidence 

A.— The Deputy Commissioner called us 

Q m^WskS a meetmg called, or did the Peputy Commissioner call you 
individually 

A —The Deputy Commissioner assembled the Chinese ai\d told 
them the Government wanted them to send some Chinese gentlemen to 
refuresent them here The Chinese chose six who went up to the Deputy 
Commissioner , and out ot those six two were chosen , we two were 
chosen and we have been sent down 

By Mr Mowbray.— Q — How many Yunnanese are there in Bhamo 
—permanent lesidents 

A.— About five or six hniidied 

o 

Q —Are there many who come and go 

A. — Yea more than a thousand people come down m the cold 
weather. 

Q —If the Government said that no Ynnnanese should have opium 
unless their names were upon a list, do yuii think it would be possible to 
carry that out in Bhamo 

A.— If I could not stand the order, J would go back to my country , 
1 would think about it 

Q.— Do you think il these tempoiaiy people who go to and fro 
trading wore not allowed to have opium that it would stop their coming 
to trade? 

A —Only the people who do not smoke would come all the opium 
smokers wou^ stay at home 

Q — What do the people generally tiade in 

A. — Prom Yunnan they bnng cloths, silk, cotton, food, fruits, 
walnuts, apples, pears, and they also bnng salt pork They take back 
amber, jade, and lac 

By Mr. "Pease. — Q — Would you advise a young man in good 
health to take opium ? « 

A —No, I would not advise any young man to smoke opium 

Q.— Have you ever given up taking it yourself, and if so, for how 

long 
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A. — I ha^e stopped opium five or Jsix times, and on one occasion 
1 stopped it for one year Sometimes I stop it for two or three months, 
and othei times for five or six months. • 

Mr San Tii m reply to the Chairman, said that he had smoked 
opium for fifteen years He smoked ten or twelve annas’ weight of opium 
daily He had been settled m Bhamo for three years 

Q — Is thhre mucli poppy cultivated about your home in Yunnan? 

A — Poppy IS grown on the hills I have not seen the poppy culti- 
vation^ but I have heard that it is grown. It is only grown on the hilU 
I come from a village. 

Q — In other respect'^ df) yon agree with the evidence given by Mr 
Vang Fn ^ ^ 

A — Yes 

Q — Mr Yang Fu said he would not advise a young man who had 
not taken opium to take opium , but supposmg the young man had to go 
the Jade mines or to go to a fevcnsh place, would ypu then advise him 
to take opium pills, or to take opium in any shape or not ? 

, A, — It would not concern me if a young man went tfc the Jade 
mines, I would not say anything Thcv could smoke if they liked I ^ 
would not like if my son smoked 

Bridence of Bev. B. SlkrpatrielB, SC Z). 

By the Chairman — I belong to the American Baptist Mission, and 
am a Medical Missionaiy 

— How long liave yon been in Burma, and in what districts have 
you been ? ' 

A — ] wa'^ in Toimgoo foi Iwo vesii'^ 1 have been living up in the 
Shan States for throe years, and niiuh ol my time has been spent travell- 
ing in the Sban country It is five yeais and six months since I came 
to Burma For ten years befoie J came liere I was practising ^n Phila- 
ddplha in Medical Mission work 

Q. — Will you give us an account of your experience m Toungoo? 

A. — Daily when living in Toungoo, in Lower Burma, I was inter- 
ested in investigating the effects of opium-smoking on those who} jfreely 
indulged in the <}nig I visited some opium farms, as l^ey^arejcalled, 
early iii the evening, hut I saw little of the drug consumed on the place 
Many weiie buying in small quantities, to be used at home One day 
the Inspector of Police told me that about piidnight he was going to 
vfsit some dens to find a notorious thief who had ]ust2icome to town. 
He asked me if J should like to see some of their work, and 1 told him 
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I shoi^d be very glad to do so We spent two or three hours m visiting 
several of tlie^c miserable dens He found not only the man he wanted, 
but two other bad characters He arrested the three men that night 
Q. — What are these dens as yon call them ? 

A— They are hcensed opium farms A signboard is in front 
saymg Opium Farm, number so and so * 

Q — ^Is Toungoo a big town ? 

A — There are about fifteen or twenty thousand inhabitants 
Q —How many licensed shops do yon suppose then are tlieie 
A — I think there were three on China Street at that time. Several 
that we visited that night and on subsequent occasion! were not licensed , 
they were ilhcit places The Police knew them very well The Pohce 
told me at that time tliat if they wanted bad characters they always 
looked first for them in the opium dens In one place I saw about 
a hundred men add a few women taking fhe drug Some were sleep- 
ing in a dull stupor, others were quietly smoking, and some were 
groaning with pain because they could not get the drug There were 
several people about asking foi pice Several were outside and mside, 
and when they saw a white man they begged for pice that they might 
have a smoke Those who had been several years taking the drug 
were in nearly svciy case thin in flesh, emaciated and nervous and 
haggard-looking Those who had only recently acquired the habit, oi 
course, were in a better condition Duiing the two years I was hving 
in Toungoo I often made these late nocturnal visits and saw many 
physical as i^ell as moral wrecks in these places Many Burmans were 
pointed out to me as at one time holding positions of honour and 
responsibility, but becoming opinra-smokers they had lost everything 
and were then miserable beggars, asking for a few pice that they 
might indulge 4n another smoke Several men were pointed out •to 
me as having been once clerks in the Courts or attached to the Deputy 
Commissioner’s Office, and several men who had held important positions 
at some time or another were pointed out to me 

Q.— 1 suppose your knowledge of the number of Bceused places at 
that time was very vague, was it not 

A. — It was siniply from observation. I have seen the phuJteds on 
the places. * 

Q — Theie are now twenty retail hcensed shops in all Lower 
Burma, and Ihere were in the tune you mention, 1888-89, only sixteen 
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in all Lower Burma ; so there could hardly have been two in Tot^ngoo ; 
at tbe present moment there is only one 7 

A —I am sure from the placards I saw that there were two im- 
mediately opposite the Burman Chapel Two of those placards were up 
“ Opium farms ” T visited several places with the Police on the night 
I have mentioned, but how many of them were licensed I could not say 

Q.— You say that in one place you saw about a hundred men m the 
place Was that a licensed shop 

A, — That was a licensed shop It was immediately opposite the 
Burman Chapel, where we had services nearly every day in the week. 
We did not < go into the othei place that night where the placard was 
I think it was in the adjoining building next door 

Q.— How many of those hundred people do you think were Burmese 
and how many Chinese ? 

A —There were vei y fe^^Chmese T could not stoy how many , they 
were mostly Burmese 

Q.— How many Indians were there ? 

A —There were some Natives of India I do not remember seeing 
any Chmamen except those connected with the place There were fifteen 
or twenty of them playing dominoes or some thing of the sort, but I do 
not remember seeing a single Chinaman actually smoking 

Q — You say that some people were groaning How many people 
were groaning ? Do you recollect whether it was one man, or do you 
distmctly recollect seeing several j^roanmg ? 

A.— Several 

Q — How do you know they were groaning for want of opium 7 
Might they not be suffering fiom some complaint 7 

^ A — I asked the Inspf*ctor of Police, and he told me they were 
groaning because of having pains , they said they hadn’t opium enough 
and they hadn’t any pice. They had terrible pains and they could not 
get any opium 

Q,— You mean the gnawing pain which the habitual opium con- 
sumer has 

A.— Yes, that is what I inferred I did not know the Burmese 
'’language very well , in fact, I do not kno^ it now very well This is 
what the Inspector of Pohee told me , he asked the question for me 
The Inspector’s name was Young I thmk he is up m the Karen 
station now. 
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Q — Are KareAs common in tlfe Toungoo District 

K . — ^There ore a good many Karens. 

Q —Do they smoke much ? 

A.— MTo , I haye never seen any of them twho were addicted to 
the habit. 

Q — They are much addicted to drinking, are they nol ? Are they 
put under disciphne when they become converts, to prevent them drink- 
ing? 

A — Certainly They are immediately dismissed from the fellow- 
ship of the Charcli if they are known to get drunk, I was never 
connected with the Karen district , but I have travelled with some mis- 
sionaries and know it to be a fact that if a man is known to be drunk 
once, he is excluded from the Church It is absolutely forbidden. 

Q — You have travelled in the Shan States ? 

A, — Yes, for tonr years I have been m almost all the Shan 
States, east and west of the Salween 1 have not been across the 
Salween I have been through the Southern Shan States and in nearly 
all of the Northern Shan States 

Q —The people of the Shan States are great consumers of opium, 
are they not ? 

A — ^My expenence is that they are not, especially in the middle of 
the Southern Shan States, except on the caravan routes and the mam 
routes like this road running fi,om Yunnan and Thibaw and the road 
from Meiktila to Fort Stedmau and Mone and the Soutnern Shan 
States ^ • 

Q —1 believe there are some parts of the Southern Shan States 
where opium is largely cultivated ? 

A. — ^Further north and east * it is in the Chinese quarters. 

Q.— Have you been in these quarters 7 * 

A, — I have never travelled in that part of the country. I have 
never seen any large poppy fields I have seen small patches of the plant 
which were more for ornament. I have never seen it cultivated for com- 
mercial purpose^ or use never in any of the places I have travelled 

Q — You say small patches what size 

A.— There would just be a few plants for the garden wWe the 
people would have their muAard leaves and a few lowers around their 
houses ' * 

Q.— Yon know that it is largely cultivated in some distncts ? 
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A.-*-Ye9, in certain distnots , " bat,* as far alt I know, it is more 
north than east There is not much raised in the Thibaw district" and in 
the south at Theinni It is not much cultivated, as for as 1 know 
I have passed through at different times, and 1 have never seen it culti- 
vated I know they have opium for sale there, but it is not cultivated 
commercially^ 

Q — Your remark that it is mostly used near the caravan routes 
refers to that part of the country where there is no opium grown 7 

A — It refers to those who are going and coming on this main line 
ot travel In the jnngle villages a little is used. The further you come 
this way, the more it is used Much more is used now than was used 
four years ago wheii 1 first come over the road 

Q — How can you tell that ? 

A —1 judge that from the number of coolies who smoke. When I 
first came, out of thirty or forty coolies, only two or three would be 
opium-smokers I carefully avoided the opmm-smokeVs. The last time 
I came from Moymyo I told my Shan man to avoid any opiijm-smokers 
Out of forty or fifty men he selected twenty, and the first mght I found 
sixteen of them smoking opium. 

Q — We know that opium has long been grown in the Shan States 
and in Yunnan, and that even mKing Mindon Min’s time its use was 
not prohibited, as far as Chinese or Shans were conceited. Have you 
tany reason to give why the custom should be growing 7 

A — I only know what the people say they say they learn it in 
Mandalay They bring goods down here to sell and they get into the 
habit. 

Q -—Do you think that is piobable'^ 

A — I thmk so , certamly it is the case m Thibaw — When I went 
here four years ago there weie very few opium-smokfers in the place 
The Thibaw Sawbwa told me when I was there, that amongst his own 
people in Thibaw there were very few who take opium, although I found 
it common amongst the coohes He i egrets very much that it has comi* 
into the place ; it has given great trouble 

Q — Do many of these coohes you mention come into Mandalay from 
the Shan States? 

A — Yes, a good many of them They come on the road, carrying 
^ their loads with them They are petty trfSiers Some cany loads for 
others . They get the leaves for making the dheroots and various things 
up there, and^ bring them down to sell They take back otiier^oods in 
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exchange and sell them oii,th'e wad You see hundreds of them in the 
course of a daj’s journey commg and going, especially durmg the rams. 

Now, HI the cold weather, when cart<^ can go, there are comparatiyely 
lew of them they are harvesting m the paddy fields and doing other 
work, but during the rains great quantities of them are going and commg. 

Q — Is it more hkely that the custom should spread mto the Shan 
States from one or two licensed vendors in Upper Burma rather than 
from the people of the Shan States and of Yunnan, who have been 
smoking for a long time and in large numbers ? 

A — In Thibaw and those adjacent places where, 1 know, the habit is 
spingmg up it comes from the Chinamen who send their agents down 
here. I think it is at least eighteen months or two years since they 
had a licensed shop in Maymyo • 

Q. — Which opium is mostly consumed in Shan States— Shan or 
Yunnan ofimm ? 

A — Crude opium comes down from China. The Chinese traders 
bnng it down and sell it« These men come with their pack ponies and 
mulesf and bring nuts and fniits and opium down They sell the crude 
opium In Thibaw I have seen tliem preparing the opium which is 
smoked The Chinamen have agents down liere who take it up 
there. • 

The witness was cross exammed at some leiigtli on this bubjetl , it 
was pointed out to him that opium fiom Mandalay having paid a heavy 
duty to Government and the farmci’s' profit must be much dearer tlian 
Native Shan opium. But he adhered to his statement, saying that he 
knew one man who takes frequent trips to get the opium, to Mandalay 
and tftat at Thibaw lie had seen Clunamen bringing the opium down, and 
cooking it there The Sawbwa oi Thibaw liad lately given a license but 
the licenses failed to make it a succebs 

Q -yin your hospital work have you seen anything ot opium con- j 
sumers ? • 

A — Yes, a great many case^ arc coming theie now Last year I 
had more than I have had recently, because the Myosa of Ngokele came 
down with a large party of about 400 followers He came down here on 
the border between Burma and the Shan country, just outside the Bur-j 
mese district His followers were largely Burmese , he calls him^A 
Shan His foUoweis are nearly all opinm-smokers and I had a j 
many of them coming for treatment. When he was there I had four 
times as many smokqrs coming to the hospital as I have now. 

Q.— What did they come to the hospital foi 
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A — They came for yarious diseases knd troubles . A good many 
cume foi medicine to cure them of the opium habit They were slaves to 
the habit and tliey wanted to break tliemselves of it^ and so they came 
for medicine They heard that the white man had medicine which could 
make them sick of opium and loathe the habit 
Q —How did you treat them ’ 

A -*-With those who came and took regular treatment, 1 stopped 
the opium gradually, gave them tonics and good food and kept them 
away from opium Several of them kept from it lor several months, and 
some have kept from it for eighteen months , not having touched it all, 
at least that is what they laay, and I have every reason to think that 
their statement is true Others would come there and take medicine and 
tonics for a lew days, and when they got a craving for opium, they would 
smoke ]ust a little and then they would give way and smoke just as bad 
as ever Unless they are taken from their surroundings, it is almost 
impossible for them to give up the habit 

Q — Ho you think opmm-smoking has any effect* physically or 
morally* when taken in moderation ^ i 

A.— That would depend largely upon what you mean by moderation 
Some men can smoke a comparatively large quantity, whilst a small 
quantity will almost destroy others 

Q, Ho you think it ends in destroying hie 

A —I have no doubt tliat it is the j)rmcn)al caiibc ot death m many 

Q By making them more susceptible to other diseases, or 

how * 

A,— I thmk it is directly due to the use ot opium in many cases 
1 ha\e had numerous cases come to the hospital they complain of 
dysentery Some of them have had it for six months I^ask them 
whether they are opium-smokers Sometimes they deny it, but usually 
‘ they will say, ** yes ” 1 ask them how much they smoke, and they say 

they smoke ten annas worth, oi as much as they can get , that is gener- 
' ally their answer I hnd dysentery very common among excessive opium- 
' smokers, and I have known many of them to die from it I do not 
f kaow any other cause for it They eat vciy little food 

Q, I suppose dysouteiy is a very common disease m the country, is 

it not ? • 

A.— Yes, at certain seasons Some years th$re is a good deal of 

it, and some years there is very little. 
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Q ^Do yoti think th&t thn is a special form ? 

A — I think so It occurs at any time of the year and without any 

exciting cause, as far as I am able to determine. 

Q — Is the country very malarious ? 

A — Yes, all this part of the Shan country is malarious 
Q — I suppose many of the people are soaked full ^f malana 
A — Yes Take, for instance, Thibaw city. Two-thirds of the 
people in that city have malarious fever dunng the rams , it is very 
common The rule is to have fever , every one expects to have more or 
less fever during the rams 

Q — Do people take opium to relieve them of the fever 
A — x\inongst the Shans I have never knWn it to be done, but 1 
have known it in Toungoo I have asked Barmans why they used opium, 
and they gave that as an excuse They said they had fever, and they 
took it to relieve the pains They then get into the habit of it and 
cannot stop it Opium is an anodyne they say they have the fever just 
the saAie, but it relieves the pain ^ 

Q — You do not think there is any idea in the country that it is f 
protection against fever ? 

A — It IS only within the last few months that I have heard of it 
I never heai;d it advanced by a Native 

Q — I heard of it thirty years ago from the Natives of India 
A — I have only had expenence durmg the five years I have been 

here 

Q — You never heard ol it before 

A — I first heard of it from those people in Toungoo who came tc 
the hospital I also heard it from the people I saw in the opium places 
there and? the coolies and othcis who, I knew, were opium-smokers li 
is an excuse frequentlv made by those who use opium I have nevei 
heard from a Native that it is used as a prophylactic it is simply to 
relieve the pains when they have the fever 

Q — They are not in the hajnt of taking pjophylatics of any kind, 
I suppose ? 

A.-— Many of them have come to me saying, I m^y be sick and 
I want something that will keep it from me ” They want something to 
keep them from sickness * 

Q,— What are your views about the prohibition of opium 
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A. — I think it would be very desirabte €0 prevent its.being consumed 
except for medicinal purposes. 

Q. — You think prohibition should apply to all classes ' 

A —I think so certamly It would prevent others from acquirmg 
the habit. Perhaps an exception might be made witli the habitual 
opium-smokers. Of course it would be a great hardship to those who 
are thoroughly accustomed to it to break it oft suddenly , still, I beheve in 
most cases it would be a benefit. I have seen cases in jails and hospitals . 
there is no question that they suffer and that the craving is very great, 
but 1 have never known any bad results come from breaking it off suddenly 
when they had propei caie and treatment 

Q — Is it not difficult to draw the line between medical use and the 
use for mere pleasure and comfort 

A. — I thmk it would be safe to leave that to the physicians. 

Q*— Your exception would be when a man gets a medical prescrip- 
tion ? 

A. — I think that woi#d be very safe. 

Q. — Is that what you mean — ^is that how you would draw the hue ? 
A — Yes, I think so A man should have a prescription or it 
could be done as it is in Amenca, and, as 1 understand, it is in England , 
only those who are apothecaries should sell the drug ? 

Q — 1 do not know what the rules arc ui America, but in England 
there is nothing to prevent a druggist or an apothecary from selling to 
anybody who asks for the drug 
A. — ^I thought there was. 

Q, — Do you know what the rule is m Amenca 7 

A.— Druggists are not supposed to dispense it except in the case of 

a physician’s prescnption. Take for instance, the tincture Opn They 
give small quantities, or paregoric The law prohibits it , yet they do 
dispense it 

Q. — I have heard that opmm-eatmg is very common m some parts 
^f tjie Southern States <-of Amenca 

A.— I have never lived m the Southern States , but I know m our 
large Cities tho use of morphia is increasing and also the smoking of 
opium. 

Is that among Native-born Amencans ? - 
A. — Yes. 
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Q. — ^Tliere , arc no 'druggists or apothecaries m tlus country, except 
perhaps in towns Cke Mandalay, ate there ? 

A.— As ^ far as I know, there are no sliops of that kind Almost 
always the m^cines are dispensed through the hospital, through the 
Civil Surgeon. ^ 

Q.— Hospitals and dispensaries are only in a few places 

A — They are m the larger towns and larger stationa^ 

Q. — They would hardly be able to supply the villages, would they 7 
If a person could only get opium for medical purposes by going to a 
town, it would not be a satisfactory arrangement he would sometimes 
have a very long distance to travel 

A.— There is ^almost always some medical man, either a representa- 
tive of Government, or someone else practising as a* doctor un almost all 
large towns There are many Native physicians in the smaller towns — ^Bur- 
man doctors I do not know whether they would be safe parties to handle 
a thmg of that kind They do not use it very largely in their medicines, 
so far as I kno'k They do not use medicine as we do They make up 
their conjoctions for all purposes They have teas, pills, powders, and 
broths They take tiger’s bones, hair, roots and herbs, and boil them 
and stew them. You can get a pice worth which, they say, will cure 
yon of almost any disease 1 have never known them to handle drugs, 
except roots and things they get from the jungle, and these charms. 

By Mr. • Mowbray — Q. — ^Are the Shan States you have been 
speakmg of districts bordenng on the Kachm temtory 

A.-*Thibaw does. There are Kachins in the distncts bordenng on 
Thibaw. In north Theinni half the jiopulation are Kachins. 

Q —1 rather gathered from you that you thought that the consump- 
tion in these Shan States, of which you have been speakmg, is a thmg 
of modern growth ? 

A Mpst Chinamen are opium consumers, and you will find them 
all through the distnct The opium habit is kncfvm all over the* Shan 
country. It is generally un the country distncts and villages— ‘What we 
call the jungle villages 

Q — Dr Cushing told us the other day at Rangoon that there was 
formerly a large consumption of opium m the Shan* distncts bordering 
on the Kachm terntory. I suppose he was acquainted with the country 
before you were 7 , 

A. — Certainly * ha has been here twenty or thirty years. 

Q.— He said he could not speak of the condition of things recently : 
he spoke as to former times 7 
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A —Even in North Theinni the Kachms raise opium on the hills 
It Id also raided m Tounghbang and Pllaung. They raise opium up in 
the hills, but round Thibaw none is raised. 

By the Chairman.— Q — The Thibaw Bawbwa in giving his evidence 
before ns expressed a readiness to stop the cultivation of opium ? 

A. — He would be very glad (at least be has always told me so) to 
prohibit it in his distnct as far as possible. 

Q« — Do you say you have seen no cultivation of opium in his 
country ? 

A,— T have never seen it raised about Thibaw. On the hills where the 
Palaniigs and the Kachms are, they raise opium 1 do not know whether 
any is raised in his country ; but 1 know there is not enough raised in 
Thibaw to make it an<ob]ect m any way I have been almost aU over 
the Thibaw State, and I have never seen it growing , but among the 
Kachms m North Themni 1 know that it is raised 1 have known men 
go from Thibaw to buy it Most of it comes from away up towards the 
Kunlon Bailway The people always go up there to get their opium 
lUQtd bring it down they do not get it m the immediate vicinity of 
Thibaw. 

By Mr. Mowbray.— Q — Have you ever heard why the Sawbwa of 
Thibaw did not stop opium in his dominions when he expressed himself 
anxious to stop it 

A.— He said, ** There is a licensed shop at MaymyO just over the 
border ; I cannot stop it ” He always told me from the first time I 
talked to him about it, that he would be very glad to stop it if he could 
get co-operation, bnt it is impossible for one man to stop it alone ; if 
they would unite with him he would be very glad. 

Q — You have told us that tl.e use of the habit is very strong 
amongst those people , in fact, that even if they do give it up, they go 
back to it again. ^ 

A . — Yes ; I haveicnown them go back in nearly every case. 

Q.— Do yon really think that the stopping of the one shop m 
Maymyo would counterbalance the strong habit which these people have 
acquired of using op&um 7 

A.— I do not suppose it would, so long as they can to come Mandalay 
to get as inuch as they want. 

Q.— Do you think if the shop at Mandalay were closed as well as 

shop at Maymyo, that they would break the strong habit which yon 
have described 
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that were done, Thibaw Sawbwa wotdd, as far as possible, 
prohibit It m his distnct andUtlieytconld not get it. I think it would be 
a great help. If a man has a craving for the dmg, I do not suppose 
the closing ofr one or two sliop*^, or any number of shops, would break 
his habit , but it would make it more difficult for him to get it/and it 
would prevent many others acquiring the habit 

Q ^Do not you think that opium grown in the other Shan States 
wotild be perfectly oertam to go into the Thibaw State it It were forbid- 
den, and ii they could not get any opium out of Bntish Burma ? 

X — Kot LDi large quantities , 1 do not think it would. Now it i<« 
sold m every bazar You can buy it the same as rice or cutch or 
betelnut 

Q — You say you have seen it coming up fronj Mandday ? 

A — You can see it almost every day Tlie traders come down from 
here with prepared opium to sell 

Q -^You see it m the Shan States , you do not mean to say you see 
it on the way up^ 

A — I have seen it brought to the bazars in the Shan States, Ohma* 
men comb down and take it to the different villages a long way, — ^wherever 
there is a bazar The custom in the Shan States is to have a bazar 
every fifth day in the large towns The people come from all the sur- 
rounding country to the bazar The next day it will lie m another village 
and in another five days it will come round to the first village again. The 
traders come from down country here TJiey bring things they can sell, 
they go to the bazars, and follow the bazars lound m that way. The 
people bring smoking opinui to «;ell in the bazars 

Q —This IS what the traders th^mselves have told you 7 

A — Yes. The Gliinamen come down with their goods. I have 
asked them where they got it from, and they said they got it from Man- 
dalay * 

By the ^Chairman — Q — It is against the rules in Mandalay^ sell 
quantities of opium 

A — I do not know , 1 did not suppose it was against the n^lea, 
I supposed they could buy as much as they wanted. 

By Sir William Roberts — Q — Would it be •the smoking eittrbdt 
that iliey todk back 7 

A,— Yes, not crude opium, but opium prepared m seme way for 
smoking 

Q. — Is it suggest^ that they had not sufficient skill in the Shan 
States to prepare opium after the same manner, is this a superior article 
prepared by superior skill 7 
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A. — I Boppose that is the reason 1 have known tliem take opium 
and boil it in water, and they make ^ome kind of preparation that they 
smoke I do not know how long it takes to cook it I saw Chmamen 
doing this in Thibaw That was the time when the Sawbwa made the 
trouble about it and forbade its being sold in the bazar, and tned to ex- 
clude it. In a little while, however, I saw opium coming up from down 
here. The Sawbwa said it was no use trying to forbid it 

By Mr. Mowbray — Q. — If it be the case, as I believe it is, that the 
most which can be legally sold in Mandalay is limited m quantity, and 
if more than that quantity is taken into the Shan States, the failure is 
in enforcing the law which now exists 

A. — I cannot say about that, as I have never investigated the mat- 
ter. 

Q —When we talk about the possibihty of enforcing the -general 
law of prohibition, is it not very material to consider whether it is pos- 
sible to enforce the modified law of prohibition which is at present in 
force'^ 

u 

A —My idea is that the modified prohibition which you have now 
simply leaves these people a chance of getting round it 

Q — It leaves a cliance to break the law 

A. — If it were absolutely piohibited, then it would be a contraband 
article and it could be dealt with Now they claim to get it in a proper 
way, and I supposed they did 

By Sir William Roberts — Q — You said something about the action 
of opium m cases of dysentery I think you said m the case of excessive 
opnim-smokmg you thought it could directly produce death 

A. — I would diagnose the case a*, one of dysentery Tliey Lave dys- 
entenc stools and low fever. It is .v chronic condition that goes on for 
months As a rede, these Shans and others who come to the hospital m 
that way are fiightened ^They call it the opium dysentery When they 
get thftt they think nothing can save them Their feet begin ter swell 
and m a short time they die. Sometimes they live one^ two, or three 
months 

Q.— Has it been your own conclusion that dysentery was really 
produced by opmm-si&aoking 

A —I have not been able to find that it came from any mdiscretion 
of diet, or anything of that sort I think it is purely caused hy the drug, 
because so many opium smokers are peculiarly sublet to it. 

u Q — You have not called attention to the matter in any medical 
publication ? 
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A — I have never’published it ^ 

Q L— We liave been enquiring along these linos and failed absolutely 
<0 get any evideftce that opium-smoking or opium-eatmg in themselves 
produce any organic trouble Since we have been in India, tliat is the 
evidence we have had uniformly The Suigeons in connection with the 
hospitals absolutely deny any knowledge of the opium habit causing 
orgaiue disease but they say it produces iailiiie of appetite* and loss ol 
fle'<h 

A — 1 have had numerous < ases withm the last two yearis — no les»s 
than twenty-five cases ol what I tall opium dy>enteiy 1 cannot trace the 
disease to anything else 

Q — You said that dysentciy is \eiy common in tJiose regions 
among all sorts of people liad you any marks by which yon could dis- 
tinguish those cases from ordinary dysentry^ 

A — The opium dysentery is acute 

Q — I mean dysentery among the people who took opium ? 

A. — I have had many cases where a person had diarrhoea oi dysen- 
tery and hA taken opium ostensibly -foi the disease They said they had 
beard that opium was good for it, and they had taken it in that way 
Afterwards they had become addicted to the habit The disease would 
ouly be of temporary duration Those cases, however, which I spoke ot 
as opium dysentery, are organic cases tliat last tor montlis 

Q — Ordinary dysentery in a thing which lasts for many montlis/ 

A — That IS true, but in the Shan States my experience with tlie 
people that it is an acute disease 1 have very seldom known it 
amongst these people run into a chronic stage 

Q — You could not point out any special diagnostic mark by wJiu h 
you could distmgnush a case ol opium dysentery from dysentery in an 
opifim-smoker 

A — No the disease is almost identical, except that the diseasb in 
the opmm-smoker sometimes would be acute , there is more pain with it 
and more fever, and very likely there would be nausea , whereas with 
ordinary cases there is no nausea , it is simply slight bloody stools oc- 
curring frequently mght and day, and the patients €nally lose control 
of the boweb, and when they get into that condition they consider them- 
selves hopeless * ^ 

Q.— Have you made |ny post mortem examination in such cases ^ 

A. — Several. 

Q.— Could you distinguish the local lesions from those in ordinary 
chronic dysentery 7 



A — ^No, I cannot say there woiSd her anything • different from what 
you would get in chronic cases of ordmaiy dygenteiy, 

Q — Our difficulty, as doctors, is to distinguish betwien post hoc and 
propter hoc • are you satisfied in your own mind that opium was a com* 
cident or an etiological factor? 

A, — I am inclined to believe that it is not a comcident I am in- 
clined to think that it was the cause of the disease. It causes more or 
less constipation, which, I think, is the pnme cause of the disease, 

Q. — We have had this sort of evidence given ns repeatedly, that 
the opium habit earned far tends to make those wlio carry it to excess 
more liable to dysenteiy ? 

A — Yes, and opmm-diarrhcpa is very common among these cases 
Q.— You do not thmk that would account for the cases which you 
have seen — that people being reduced to poverty and opinm-smoking to 
a low state of health would take dysentery more frequently than other 
people'^ 

A —That miglit be, but a nile those eases yield to treatment in 
the hospital , but so lar as I have seen in cases of opium-dysentery, it 
IS almost useless to try any treatment 

Q. — 1 suppose those aie tar-advanced cases 
A —Yes, as a rule 

Q —Did 1 understand you to say that you do not admit opium 
smokers to Church fellowship 

A —We do not admit them On#* man was dismissed from our 
Church The only case of discipline we had last year was that oJ a man 
who liecame an opium smoker since T baptised him in Thibaw “ 

Q — Do you adopt the same nile with regard to drinkers ot alcohol ’ 

\ — In our Church covenant those are two pomts made 
Q — Yom duty would be the same with regard to alcohol as with a 
opium ? 

, A — Jt would, with letercnce to these Natives in connection with 
Church fellowship. 

Q «.Qf conisa you do not regard tobacco m the same light ? 

A— No 

Q .Is bhang looked upon m the same light 7 
A — 1 1 IS not used in the Shan States generall;^ I have never come 
n^'ross it in my practice t have never known a Shan to use it at all. 
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Q —Do the .new rules j^lfich are to come in force in January, in 
Lowei and Upper liuima constitute in yuui opinion as lar^e a measure 
of reform asdt is expedient to attempt to enforce , oi would you go 
further, and if so, in what paiticulais and to what extent 

A — am of opinion that the existence of shops for the sale of 
opium IS likely to render i estrictive measures much less effectual than 
they otheiwise would be, because the licensed vendors naturally expect 
high profits, which licit sales are not likely to afford them, and will 
certainly, as now, use tlieir licenses, and their licensed piemises, and 
then scivants, as means and scieens for sal(3 of the smuggled drug. 

1 therefore considei that if the restrictive measures now about to 
be set on foot aie to be really effectual, Government should under- 
take, througli its officeis, such sales of opiurA as are necessary to 
registered habitual consumers of the drug That is the opinion I 
have formed 1 am of opinion that the extension of the coming restrictive 
measures to non-Burmans is expedient because the non-Burman popula- 
tion 13 already large and on the increase, and if they are permitted the 
free use of opium (subject to the maximum quantity allowed by law to be 
possessed at any one time) tliey will find it to their profit to hoard and 
sell to Barmans. The objec t of the restrictive measures is to stop the 
consumption of opium by Buraans, and therefore all channels of supply 
which can lawfully and in leason be closed should be closed 

Q —The pith ot that is that you would close all sliops, sell through 
Government officers only to legistei habitual consumers, non-Burmans 
as well as Burmaiis 

A —If as a matter of public policy, it is intended that opium shall 
be stopped as far as Barmans aie coiiceined, and that the habit shall not 
be allowed to continue, 1 am of opinion that there is nothmg for it but to 
adopt these two propositions , but if it is not intended so, the tiling may 
slide , that is all I do not see that by adopting those three proposals we 
will cure the existing consumer I believe he will get his opium still to a 
large extent, but what 1 do think is that the younger generation of 
Barmans who are now in their teens, from eighteen io twenty, are not 
nearly so bkely to take to it, seeing the restrictions are so severe, as they 
would do were the rules as they are at present, with licensed shops and 
free consuifiption 

Q —In selling through Goveinment officers, what officers would you 

use*^ 

A. — 1 should be inclined to have the drugs dispensed at dispen- 
saries, and to prove to*the people who are at the present moment inclined 
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lu fiisul sliups 'jtuiiug tlieiii m the Kite tor which a high puce has been 
paid, it IS a little difficult for a respectable Barman to think that the 
Government intends to discourage the use of opium They do doubt the 
bona-fides of the Gov ei nmeiit natni ally, as Mr Carter has said in his 
evidence 

Q —You would use the dispensary 

A — I think so The sale by township offieeis was suggested 1» 
othei officers , it was not niy suggestion 

Q — Thesi* dispensaiv officers wouKl get no pioht or pay to re- 
munerate them '' 

A— No 

Q —Is theie not some iisk ot demoialuing them 
A —1 do not see that it would any more than the sale of othei drugs 
which aie equally expensive 

Q — ^Theie is not the same demand ioi other drugs ^ 

A — Theie is a very laige demand among Indians ioi ganja 
Q — But they are not allowed to sell qanja 

A — 1 do not know wliethei they are allowed to sell it at dispensaiies 
but 1 suppose the result will be jUst the same if they were allowed to sell 
ganja 

Q — Would they be assistant apothecaries 

A — Yes, men ot the rank of apothecaries I should pav them tnmi 
Rs (lO to Rs 100 a month 

Q — Would >011 gne them extia pa> ^ 

A — Yes 

Q — Is there anything to prevent their adding smuggled opium to 
their store, or selling to unregistered persons 
A — I do not think it is likely. 

Q — Expenence has shown us how the Chinese are endeavouring to 
spread the taste for the drug Would there be any check on the pnce 
they could demand ** 

A. — The price ifrould be fixed 
Q. — How would you fix it 

A — Tile only way would be to have a very strong inspecting agency, 

I do not see any way out of it We would have to resort to a certain 
kind of espionage to start with anyhow I do not deny that the difficul- 
ties would be very great indeed, I quite admit it. 
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Q — Would Mot the diieci sMe by Govcruuieiit ofhters to excessive 
cousirmers have a bad appeal atice You arc anxious to save appearances 
T suppose * 

A — 1 think li it were sold as a ding in a dispensary, and if it were 
limited to registered men, the appeal antes would be in favour of the 
Government The people would say that it was sold in tli#.way that 
other things of the same kind are sold, — as a diug 

Q — You have said that the sale would be limited to officeis in 
I haige of dispensaries , are the dispensaries numerous enougli in Burma 
to be a sufficient machinery for supplying tf) the country what I believe 
IS a common domestic medicine in Biiima and elsewheie ’ 

A — I think so * 

Q — There are only diispensaiies in laigc towns, aie theie ^ 

A —As far as I know, the dispeusaiy would be a more convenient 
distributing agency than tlie piesent licensed vendors would be For 
instance there arc*two dispensaries m the Akyab district, whereas there 
would be one licensed vendor ot opium There is one dispensary in 
Kyauk T^u and one m Sandoway ^ 

Q — There are no opium shops theie 

A — No , the lesult is that * opium is smuggled m from Chittagong 
and tiom Kyauk Pyu into Sandoway, or across from Promc In 
Rangoon tliero is one dispensary , m Pegu there are two dispensanes, 
and there is one shop In Tharrawaddy there are six dispensaries, and 
there is no shop , in Piotiie there are tliree dispansaries and one shop , 
in Thongwa there are thiee dispeiisai les and one shop , in Bassein two 
dispensaries and one shop , m Henzada two dispensaries and one shop , 
in Thayetmyo two dispensaries and one shop in Amherst there are four 
dispensaries, and I think three shops m Moulmein It is an opium 
iarm, and the man has three shops Iii Tavoy, one dispensaiy and no 
shop , in Mell'gui one dispensary and three shops , m Shwegym thrSe dis- 
pensaries and no shop , in Toungoo one dispensary and one shop That 
is the distribution 

Q —In saying that we should be in a better position to check smug- 
gling by doing away witli all non-official licensed* vendors, do you not 
overlook the fact that licensed vendors, having a monoply, were the only 
class in the country personally interested in checking smuggling ? The 
old licensed vendors might be tempted to connive at smuggling, so as to 
add to their stores at* cheaper rates than Government could supply to 
them , but they must have known that their gam m this lespect was 
&mall, and that loi every seei they got m this w.iy, many seers mxi^i have 
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reached private hand«i and have gone Into consumptioJh to the detriment 
ol their monopohes You say we are in a better position to check 
smuggling by doing away with all non-official licensed vendors do not 
you overlook the fact that licensed vendoi s having a monopoly are the 
only class in the country who are personally interested m checking smug- 
gling? • 

A -»-As a matter ot fact they aie the greatest smugglei« 

Q — In what sense are they smugglers 
A — They get Bntish opium 
Q — From Government ? 

A — No, but they get it tiom Bengal. It is sent by post and by 
steamer It is sent to agents who supply them AYe have had cases of it 
Q — What difference is there between t,he rate at which -Government 
supplies them with this opium, and the rate at which they \an tpurchase 
it elsewhere 

A — That I cannot say It is unconirnonly difficult ever to g(*t a 
conviction You never can get hold of the men , it is exteedinglyj-diffi- 
cult to find them 

Q — The difference pei seei is only a few rupees * 

A —At Akyab we permit the opium to b(» sold from the Treasiiiy to 
licensed vendoi s at Ks 28 a seer , in Bengal it is cheapei it is Rs 28 
or Rs 24. 

\ 

Q — The profit is only about Rs 4 a seer, and they ha\c to pay the 
smugglers and run the risk is it possible that they would find it pay 
them to smuggle m that sense, largely 

A. — As a mattei of fact they do , I suppose it must pay 

them 

Q —How do you know they do'' You know, m breach of the rules, 
they db not sell only at their shops, but send out opium to out stations , 
that is not smuggling, but illicit sale 

A —Yes , but when their daily sales arc totalled up by whichevei 
officer inspects, they are never found minus any quantity which they 
ought to have m coihideration of their sales. 

Q. — But you cannot check that, because they can write out fictitious 
dales '' « 

A. — The opium is always weighed 

Q — They can wnte out fictitious sales at tlie counter as much as 
they like '' 
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A — True euoiigh they* can*, but they ought, piopeily speaking, to 
liavcr less opium 11 they had not got opium troni outside to send out 
througli the agents, and li they had to indent on tlieir bcit store, they 
would have a great deal less opium than they ought to have when 
inspected 

Q —How ' 

A — Because what they send out would be a dedfiiction Irom then 
licit store 

Q — It IS only a suimise that the consumption for instance in 
Saiidoway and Kyauk Vyn l^ irom the shop ol Akyab, and not irom 
smuggling direct from Chittagong ’ 

A — ^No men have been taught bunging op;um acijoss fiom Piome 
to Toungoo 

was talking of Akyab 

A — it comes to the same tiling The opium would come to the 
best market The smugglers know whore the market is to be lound 

Q —lb it not a fact that it is impoitant to ha\e a class interested in 
a monopoly m opium in order to prevent smuggling 

A — Of course if you could prevent them getting highei prohts than 
they ought to get, 1 admit that would be the best motive to endeavour to 
instil into them , but as a matter of ioct, the larger the field of sale, 
whether licit illicit, the better ioi the Chinamen He will not scruple 
at anything 

Q — How can he prevent othei people irom smuggling II lie 
smuggles himself, is it not certain that a number oi other people would 
smuggle 

A. — Where there is a licensed vendor, lie will smuggle himself, and 
will do what he can himself to prevent other people from snmgghng 
He will iiiiotm against them j 

<2 — Is it not d dangerous thing for a man engaged in that trade 
to inform against people carrying on the same trade 

A — He has got his own myrmidons whom he can trust It is 
not conjecture It is a tact which has been provM in several cases , 
they have informed while at the same time they are smugglers — that is, 
they are illicit salesmen ^ 

Q —Illicit sellings is a very miiioi thing compared with amug^lmg 
by all sorts of people from outside It has been the expenence for a 
long time in India that the munopoli&t farmers were almost the only 
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aid to cl» ‘ckiiig ‘'iiiuggling I aliould haire tli^^uglil tlic same would apply 
III Buraia^ 

A — It 1-5 not tlie opinion ot ofi&cers wlio have had much* experience 
Q — It has lieen asserted tliat we have succeeded undei the old 
system in almost entiiely exclnding Yunnan and Shan opinm trom Lower 
Burma \>as it not mainly by the help ol the licensed \endors 

A — No \ luinan opium is not neaily so ])opulai a drug as British 
o]mim It IS much harsher m its Uste s(» 1 am told It is more bittei 
and not so poweilnl 

y — Tt iindei tin im*u system you ba\e no monopolists personally 
mteiested, and lely onlv on the ofhcial services of your police, yoni 
e\ei<«e pieveiitive iiieii^ and inionuers is it not likely that tor every man 
pi osec uted by tin'll assist line ten men will bribe tliem U) abstain from 
true 01 lalse aei iisations 

A — That is a very difhcult mattei indeed to speak upon We have 
iievei given the bigbei (.lasses ol Bnrmans a chance JiO help us in the 
mattei of pi even ting opium lousnmption We can onlv get the better 
(.lass of tlie Burmese elders to to-opeiate with us, in my ophiion, by 
abolishing the liceracd shops In my opinion we will not get mucli 
assistance, because we aie not believed in 

Q — Mr Wilson, Deputy Commissionei ol Shwegy in, writes “The 
Bill man elders are appiehensive ol Police extortion if the proposed 
prohibition is put in force There is no doulit the mischief thereby 
occasioned would go lar to touuteract and even prevent any good likely 
to be done by the prohibition Any checks on the Police action, however, 
would go far to lender the prohibitioiv nugatory ” ^ 

A — If we have not the (o-opeiation ot these village elders, the pio- 
]jortion will piobably be something like wbafc you have named 

Q — Ml Prasei, Deputy Commissioner of Pegu, said something 
ot the ^ame kind He says “theie should be no distinction between 
Barmans and Chinese, Shans, and cognate races If such a distinc- 
tion 1 ^ made, the Bu,mians will purchase opium more illicitly than 
ever, and the people ol the couiitiy will be more than ever harassed 
by tlie Police and otl^er Excise officers ” 

A — Exactly so that is to say, it you prohibited the Barmans and 
not the oi hers, yon will have harassment by the Police 

Q — So fai as you have observed, aie the bad effects of the indul- 
gence in the opium habit, the same in the case ot Chinese or Indians 
in Buriii. 1 , as in the case ot Bumiaiis or different 
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A — In Burma I cannot say that I have ever seen either a Cliina- 
man oi Indian the woist tor opium in fact I have neici seen an Indian 
opium consumer m Burma at all, to my knowledge 

Q — You are aware that a i^ood many do consume opium 

A — I am aware that oeitain classes do I have seen a numbei of 
Chinamen who have risen fiom smoking opium and from eating ojwiini 
too but I ha\ e nevei seen a Ghinat»ian whose appearance was in anv 
way damaged by the drug 1 have seen Chinamen rise from then 
smoking and go away exactly the same as beloie smoking, without any 
apparent difterenct wliatevei 

Q — I should like to ask you one or two questions on Sir Alexaiidoi 
Mackenzie’s note of the 50th Apnl, 1892 I do riot knm whethei you 
will be able to answei them or not, but as it is an iniportaiit document 
and will be ^eiy mncli quoted at home, and as we have not got him lien*, 
perliaps you may he able to answer for him Am I right in understand- 
ing fiom paragraph 14 of Sir Alexandei Mackenzie’s note, that he meant 
to treat Chinese only exceptionally , they were to be forced to take out 
a ten-rifpee aimual li(‘eiise to eousume opium, but could do so without 
a medical cei tifi( ate Habitual consume] s oi all othei laces, Bnrmans 
and non-Bill mans including the 2J)(),000 adult Indians, Shans, Kaclinis, 
and othei s Tsere not even to he allowed a ten-rupee license to consume 
except on medical certihcate that liahitual eoiisuinption was necesssn 
lor their health That is what he pioposed it not 

A — Yes, that is what he pioposed 

Q —And opium was also to he sold at Us o pei tola only whicli 
except tj'bvery iicli people, is a prohibitive [»rice 

A — Yes, that was his pioposal He says “ the selling price ot 
opium at the dispensary I would make Us o a tola, quintuple th<* 
present average price, and the amount to be given at one time I would 
keep as at present at three tolas ” 

Q.— The evidence in former reports, and that now taken, by us, 
shows that the habit of opinm-eatmg has long prevailed among Indians, 
and has always been prevalent among certain important classes of them, 
such as the Gormgis and the Sikhs in the Military police and the army 
regiments , it is also very prevalent and oi old standing among Shans, 
Kaehms, and some other similar Northern tribes do you iiot»thmk that 
such a system as Sir ^ Alexander Mackenzie proposed would be veiy 
arbitrary and would have caused pistifiable discontent amongst vandus 
classes of non-Burmaii'^ f 
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A — It would have pioduccd irritation 'Undoubted^}'’ 1 admit that, 
but 1 do not quite see wlieii yon want a diastu* remedy that you* can 
avoid that 

Q — In jiaragraph 4 of bis note, Sir Alexander Mackenzie writes 
As regards the Sbans and Kachins, I find that those officers acquainted 
with them hold that opium is nearly as deleterious to them as to 
Burmaus’^ In his Secretary’s letter of February, 1891, to the 
Government of India, ho used these words — “Chinese, Shans, and 
others consumed opium without ill eilects, or even with beneficial 
results ” Do you know (I suppose you were in frequent communica- 
tion with Sir Alexander Mackeii/ie at the time) who the officers ac- 
quainted with, the Sliaiis and Kachins are, upon whose report Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie changed his views ? Can you leler us to their 
reports ’ 

A — ^No, I am unable to refer you to them 

Q, — Do you happen to know Who the officers were that he refers 
to as being acquainted with them, who said that opium was nearly as 
deleterious to them as to the Burmans • 

A. — I am ' not able to give a definite answer, but I should imagine . 
it was Mr Hildebrand, with whom I know be was in communication 

Q. — Who are the officers best acquainted with the Northern Shans 
and Kachins ’ 

A —The acquaiufance with the Kachins is of veiy^ recent date, and 
it 13 uncommonly difficult to find any one who knows anything about 
them I should say Mr Shaw,^ Deputy Commissioner af Shwebo, 
Mr George, the present Deputy Commissionei of Bhamo, ^and Major 
Adamson, the Commissionei of the Central Division , and most of all, 

I think, Colonel Cook, who in the old times was resident of Bhamo, 
would know most about the Kachins Colonel Cook travelled through 
the country before its annexation ^ 

Q.~l suppose Ml Jennings, who gave evidence before us the other 
di^, knows a great deal about them too 

A.— He has o;ily been there a short time, and he cannot know much 
about them. He has only been there aliout fifteen months or so. I should 
think 'Colonel Cook would probably know moie about them than any one 
else He has also seen them since the annexation. He has been Deputy 
Commissioner and Commissioner of the Nortliern Division 

Q. — As to the Shans, who knows them b^^st '' 
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A —I think; on the ,wholj, the man most competent to give an 
opinion about them is Mr. Hildebrand He has been all over the 
Southern an(LNorthern Shan States 

Q. — What about Mr Scott. 

A. — ^Yes, I should place Mr Scott next to Mr. Hildebrand But 
Mr Hildebrand has been there from the earliest times He is now with 
them He has been in charge of the eiitiie Shan country 

Q — fn your note upon which Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s minute 
was based, you proposed that Burmese doctors and hakims should be 
supplied 

A.— Yes, Se-saya 

Q — In paragraph six, Sir Alexander Mackenzie uses^ tliese words 
“Insist on the police doing their duty,” and 1 notice that Mi Hough- 
ton, one of the Deputy Commissioners, uses the phrase “ strong and 
unremitting pressure on tlie police or as he calls it elsewhere, “resolute 
insistance on them showing a fair outturn of work in detection of illicit 
use and possession of opium ” do you think that m dealing with arti- 
ficial ermfe like this, of use and possession of opium, siwh a policy is safe 
with oriental police 7 ' 

A — ^No, I admit I should have very considerable apprehensions if it 
was pushed to the extent indicated by these words, that is to say, “ strong 
and unremitting piessure.” With onental police I should hesitate to put 
such pressure upon them 

Q — Before putting more questions, I wish to explain that I myself, 
and I believe all the othei members of the commission present, have a 
gieat deahof sympathy with you in your wish to bring our law in the 
matter of opium, mto conformity with the opinion of respectable Burmese 
people , and we have no intention of going behind, as it were, what has 
been decided by the Government of India, and by the Government of 
Burma, in regard to the prohibition of the use and possession of opium 
by the Burmese We all hope that that pohey may prove a success , 
at the same time I wish to cross-examine you upon your note, because 
it IS an exceedmgly strongly worded document, and one which, when 
it comes into the possession of a certain part of the English public, 
will be much hsed and much relied upon I must say tliat after carefully 
reading it, it seems to me to extent, particularly for an official •paper, to 
be exaggerated and sensational in tone I therefore think that it is right 
to cross-examine you to a certain extent upon it We will take the 
tabular form of cousumptibn, and its effetls foi the Arakan Division, 
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which icfcrs entirely to Burmese how (IkJ you eliminate othei laces in 
jirepaiiuy^ this table You say in the note that “only one JQeputy 
Commissioner gave ^epaiate statistics'”’ „ 

A — That leieis to the effect^ not to the iinmhei ot opium con- 
sumer« That is tin* meaning ol tliat (lau< 5 e 

Q — r)o you not think that the Iieacliiig “Physically oi moially 
wietked,” is sensational 

A — It IS the lioacling presenhed by the Cliiei Coinniissionei 

Q — Does not (’oluiiol Pan ott say m his lepoit that it was not 
understood 

A — ] am pcileotl}^ suie that lie understood it 

Q — Biikhow al-^nit the Lug}!*^ and Myooks'^ 

A — 1 ]ia\e not the sliglitest doubt lliat it A\as peiiectly well iindoi- 
stood 

Q — Is it not lathei a liaid thing to diaw tlie line as to what is 
jihvsical wiecking oi iiioial wietkiiig ^ 

'A — When the iieoplc weie asked the leasoii, they did not scruple to 
tell all then seciets , hut no man likes to ha\e his child’s name published 
111 connection with a thing that he consideis to be a sin of the deepest* 
dye He will how evei tell >011 in pinato Maioi Paiiott has pciliaps 
tjie largest expeiience ol Biiiiiiaiis of any olficei 

Q — lie says tliat it was not undei stood 

A — r am peilectly ccitain tliat it was quite imdei stood I think 
lie rel cried to the olheeis who examined, and not to the Biirmans them- 
selves I do not think he leleis to the Bui mans to whom the question 
was put, but to the ofhceis to wliom the mattei w^as i emitted lie says 
‘ 111 tact many ol the oftneis ha\e not niidei stood tlie question ’ 

Q — II English ofhceis did not nuclei stand it, you could hardly 
expect the Myooks and Lugyis to undei stand it Maioi JJp.iioU says “it 
IS very difhcult to distingui'^li between ]>]iysically wiecked’ and ‘moially 
wiecked'^” 

A —Yes 

By Ml Pea^se — Q, — A man might lie both, hut be could not be 
put into botli lategoiies ^ 

A.— Yes, that is so 

Sir William llobeits — It ^-^tiuckme that the term ‘physically 
wrecked” was altogether wanting in pieeisioii A question that is not 
piecise cannot be piecisely answered 
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Uy tlip riiajrmnn — — Tte feiitis} srniMi by tlio Myook^t nnd 
liUgyw imply^that it was niisnndoistoojl m somo oases’’ If you look 
thioiii^h tbo ^Cfures you will see tint ne.iily o\oi yono w'ls lotninod as 
‘ physically wieckod ? ’ 

A — Fioni convoisatiom I li«n(‘ had with niiny Ihmnaris and fioni 
the documents I ha\e lead at the hesfiniiiivjf ot this sitiint^ I think the 
Burmaii rci?ards a man who has begun to touoh opium, as ijm Ja(to bad 
1 believe the effect of that opinion itsell leaots upon the man and makes 
him what opium might not make him it makes him go Irom bad to 
woise The moment a Bui man lad n known to stait taking opium, 
he is always excommiiiueated tioin his fainil> II he does tiy to leform, 
he does not al\va\s uni a veiy gotid chain e ot getting^baik into his family 

Q — That would liaidly physically wioik linn 

A — "CJie Liigyis and Myooks and tlie man who weie consulted would 
use the word bein^a That is a conveitible tinm with tliiet When a 
Bnrmaii lad comes bat k to his home aftei li(‘ has been known to have 
contiacted th(‘ liabit, he is looked upon as a man who <*onies back leally to 
thieve Tkat is a pioveib among the people, — that a sou wlio has left 
Ins family and contracted tlie habit, (omes back to thieve^ • 

Q — As to moial wjcikmg, is it not obiioiis that iii a (oiintiy like 
*Buima, paiticulaily wlieie tlie sentiment ot all leligious law abiding 
people has alw^iys been against opium, law-bieakmg, and vicious and 
self-indulgent iieoplc, in othei woids the miss tioni whicli tlic criminal 
class was mainly lecinited every where, bavt* always i.ikon to opium, 
either licitly or illicitly, and ])io»nmably to cAcess 

A — \&on say the law-breaking and self- indulgent pooph , but} on 
would deal with them sejiaiatcly , }ou mean on the one hand the criminal 
law- breaking class 

Q —In a jountry lik(‘ Biimia, is it not they who would n.itiiially 
take to opium consumption ? 

A — The evidence latliei ^hows the other wa} What you tall tlie 
effect is the cause It is attei a man has taken to opium that h(‘ takes 
to crime That is the evidence that has (ome bef 9 ie me^ My evidence is 
chiefly heaisay- I had not tlie means ol noticing e\coi)t in one or two 
cases in Upper Burma when tiying ciimmal appeals when T had occasion 
to notice certain foreigners who w»eie opium smokers • 

Q —You assume in tlltesc statistics and tables that eveiy man whe^ 
has taken to ciimc is lonnd to be an opium-coiisumei, and has been 
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suspected or convicted of crime it is implied that he has come to it 
though opium. Is not that a mqpt extravagant assumption 7 

A. — That is the burden of it. • 

t 

Q. — Do not you think that it is a most extravagant assumption ? 
May it not be the other way as Major Grey and other officers have said ? 

A.— The other way would be distinctly against the weight of 
Burmese evidence I can gi\e hardly any personal expcrienee myself, 
but the weight of Burmese e\idence is exactly the other way, namely, 
that the crime is the effect of the consumption of opium, and not the 
cause. There is the evidence given before Major Parrot of twenty-six 
young men m Arakan whose careers are shown to have become criminal 
owing to opium 

Q — It might be from opium or anything else, if they are self- 
indulgent people ? 

A.— Yes, but it is a little difficult to go behind the evidence of the 
fathers. 

Q.— We know m India that drinking is a constant cause of crime, 
and so it is in Europe ? ^ 

% A. — Yes, of violent crime, but not I think of petty cnme 

Q.— It leads to petty theft in England 

A.— The opium-smoking Burman never takes to violent crime, but 
he takes to petty crime, petty thefts from his own father^s or mother’s 
or mother-in-law’s house ; reaping crops from other people’s paddy fields, 
and doing things among his own people which would hardly come within 
the cognisance of a criminal court at all That is what the Burmans 
refer to when they schedule them as “ morally wrecked.” The cases do 
not come out in criminal couits. They are petty thefts, robbing from 
stacks and taking jewellery and food That is the kind of offences that 
the Burmans understand when they call it “ morally wreeked.” 

Q — Again, as to physical wrecking , is it not a well-known fact that 
in all countnes where the opium habit prevails, a great many take to 
it to reheve chronic pains, such as malaria and syphilis and affection oi 
the lungs, and disordeis of the stomach, etc ? 

A. — I have been told so 

Q.«.Could you rely upon your Myooks and Lugyis to discriminate 
between cases where the physical wrecking was due to opium, and where 
it was due to these other disorders ? 

A — The census which was taken was a census of well-known habi- 
tual users of opium, and I should doubt whether the Lugyis and Myooks 
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would ]conf use mQii who'woiild' capually take it as medicine It may be 
that- the effect of some of these figiiies might perhaps appeal greater than 
it ought to owing to the luclusion of cases of that kind,— that is to say 
of cases of people who are habitual iiiTalids and who therefore habitually 
take opium for its soothing ellects 

Q. — One of your officers who is an anti-opium man says that the 
statistics represented the Liigyis feelings as well as the facts How aie 
you to decide except through men of that kind ^ 

A. — You get the opinion of a Liigyi upon a man’s cliaiacter and 
he informs you what he feels about liini, and there is an end of it 

Q — You give in this table in sepaiate loliimus ‘ physically oi 
moially wrecked,” and tlien you total them . 

A. — Yes 

Q — ^l)oes not this exaggeiate the total number of m]ured, one 
way or the other , many people are apparently returned by reporting 
officers as physically mimed, and also in the other column the same 
persons»as convicted oi suspected ot ciime you have totalled them, 
and that would seem theieloie to evaggerate it? ^ ^ 

The witness was examined at great length on this point He 
thought tliat he had made every calculation himself liom the district 
figures , but il was pointed out that it the Deputy Commissioneis did 
not give the names, so as to leiidei duplication impossible, Mr Smeaton 
would be unable to tell whethei it had occurred oi not No Deputy 
Commissioner except the Toungoo Commissioner ga\e the names, so that 
there was some piobability of the^ figuies being exaggerated On the 
other hand. Mi Smeaton pointed out that if most or all had been twice 
enteied by any Commissionei the total would have been larger than 
the number ot consumcis 

Mr ^ease pointed out that li anybody had made a mistake, it 
would bring the percentage down from sixty-six to fifty becAuse we 
take the physically wrecked as 3,9b9, and add to that 19() of which 
there is no statement, which would make 4,165 we know that there 
is no mistake about Toungoo, and one othei district That would 
bring the number to 4,165 out of 8,868, which would be nearly fifty 
per cent 

By the Chairman — Q — With regard to the large proportion of physi- 
cally wrecked for Akyab, did you attach no importance to the fact that 
Majoi Grey, Deputy Q/ommissioner Mr Grant-Brown, Sub-DiviSioual 
Officei, and Mr Wadman, Excise Officer in that district, all said that 



they thetnselves had 
Al^ab ’ 
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seen, no eases ofj p^rspns pHysipally wrecked in 


r. "® “The Excise Inspectoi, Mr 

C. Wadman, informs me that he has not seen any cases ot persons 
physically wrecked by the nse ol opmm, and peisonally I have seen 
none either Cases of great emaciation are common among opiiim- 
eators. That seems lathei to modify it If a man is greatly emaciated, 
1 think he is on the way to sometlimg like physical wi-eck 
By Sir William Roberts — Q — A man may be spare ’ 


A — I do not think emaciation is the same thing as being spare '' 
BytheChairman— Q— Maim Giey says that Mi Giant-Brown 
had made enqai>ies and that hetstated, “ there is a spi inkling of opium- 
eaters and smokers in nearly every village The habit is disliked 
and feared by the Liigyis, but in no case were they able to say that it 
had done any actual haiiu The use ol ojnum, according to these 
■Villagers, had not lesnltod in crime oi even in idleness ’ 


A. — In those cases the figiiies wcie not included in the “ physically 
wrecked,” so that they had included the peicentage e 


Q —In pieparing a statement with such an extiaoidiiiaiily strong 
heading as “ physically oi morally wiecked,” would not you be inchiied 
sto hesitate when yon lound that an ofhcei of experience Lke Majoi 
Grey, backed by two officeis lielow him, said that tliey had not seen 
anything of cases ol what could be called physcial wiecking '> 


A— lie submits no staticbcs Majoi Giey submitted statistics 
undei the columns which wcie presciibed If he consideied that the 
instances given in those columns were not instaiu.es ot physieal^niuiy, 
then he ought to have excluded them When he presented these figures 
to me as coming nndei the head presciibed by Sii Alexander Mackenzie 
as physically wrecked, those weie hgnies for which he was to vouch 
and whu^ he did vouch 


Q. — He did not vouch foi it 7 

A — ^Wheii a man gets a figtfied statement to prepaie, and he signs 
that statement, I think lie does vouch foi it 

Q — They weie cailed for in a hurry . he had to prepare them 
krough these Lugyis and Myooks ' 

A — If he discredited the Lugyis’ opmion, he ought to have 
laid so. He says iii|,his opmion he had nevei seen any whether he 
vent \o verify the cases which he included in fais statement, 1 cannot 
ay ; but if ho was so’convmced of the fact that people were not mjur- 
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ed, 1 should hfive* thougjit' tke best plan w^ld have been to verify the 
instances themselves If he did not do so, and includes them 19 his 
statement, I think he must be held to vouch foi it 

Q — Ma]or Grey states that the 8iib-Divisioiial Olhcei, Mr Grant- 
Biown, had made enquiries in a village in the Akyab township, but 
that he submitted no statistics Aitei wards statistics were called for 
by the Commissioner and were submitted by Mi Irwin* and nearly the 
whole number of opium-smokers and opium eaters are reported as 
physically and morally wrecked is that not a strange contradiction 

A — But 111 no case were tliey able to say it had done any actual 
iiaim If you look .it Mr Irwin\ subsequent letter, repoitmg on this 
vciy sub-division, you will see that he did send statistics, and he quotes 
that part ot the Sub-di visional Officer s repoit 011 the subject, which 
states, “ I e\aninied fifteen opmm-smokers (01 eaters) at Ywathitke, 
which is said to be the worst village in Akyab township (outside the 
town) in tins respect In most of them the effect of opium was 
apparent in then discolouied skin and <*huiriken appeal ance, but only 
one cogld be said to look at all bad All ot them, howevei, with but 
one exception admitted that they had lost strength through the use of 
opium Two men 1 found had actually given it up within the year, 
ana these weie not the only efloits which [ disco veicd at leformation. 
Neaily all the men had at least leaclied middle age, and several, whom 
J asked, Ihfd giown-iif) sons who had not taken to opium” The 
Deputy Commissionei adds — “ In conclusion I beg to state that it 
IS the opinion ot all the officers, whom T have directed to leport on this 
mattci aftei personal investigation, that the ill-effects of opium on the 
Arakaiwse aie apparent on all those whom they have examined, but 
that with perhaps a few exceptions the use ot the drug has not either 
physically or moially aflected tlic non-Burmaus ” These reinaiks appear 
to modify the statement made by Mi Grant-Brown 

Q — )^ith legal d to the Kyaukpyii distiict I suppose you rely 
ioi figures of “physically wrecked” on a lough two-thiids’ estimate 
based on Mi Leeds’ opinion that the majority of opmm-smokers are 
physically wrecked, 01 on tlie road to it 

A — 111 paragraph thiee he states, “I have ftitei viewed the opium- 
‘^moking community at Clieduba and Kyaukamiau, and as a many 
as I have been able to get hold of 111 Kyaukpyu It is wery difficult 
tor any hut an expert to distiiigiiisli between per-jons who may be 
^aid to be physically wrecked and those to whom such a term ^ould 
scaicely apply. The reports of Civil Suigeoiio will cleai up this point, 
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bat I think that in the case of creiy <5pyim-oonsni|jer Government 
has lost a good citizen, and that an} loss in the opium revenae 
would be made up by the taking up of additional land for cultiva- 
tion and the auhstitution oi honest tillers oi the soil for the degraded* 
heings that form so large an element in the villages of many districts 
I endoise the Cml Surgeon’s opinion and think the majonty of the per- 
sons who have tdken to the drug may be considered to be physically 
wrecked or on the fair road to become so The number, some 913, who 
are calculated to have taken to crime speaks for itself ” It must have 
been an estimate The total consumers are 3,832 I imagine I took a 
little over one-half That is the majority The 913 are reported to 
have taken to crime That is not my estimate at all That is a statis- 
tic of crime • ^ 

Q —Convicted oi suspected 

A.— Yes The 2,000 estimate is only tlioso who are physically 

wrecked 

Q — Mr Leed I think says that he based his opinion, that the 
majonty of opium-smokers were physically wiecked not on tacts ppparent 
to himself, but on^tfie opinion of Mr Bhattacharji, a Bengali gentleman 
who is Civil Surgeon there, does not be ? 

A — He says “ I liave interviewed the opium-smoking community at 
Cheduba and Kyaiikaimau, and as many a®? T have been able to get hold 
of in Kyaukpyu ” He does not confine his opinion to the*^ opinion ex- 
pressed by the medical officer 

Q. — He does refei afterwards to the medical officei s repoits He 
says, “the reports of Civil Surgeon*? will clear up this point, but I think 
that in the case of every opium-consumer, Government has lost a good 
citizen, and that any loss m the opium reieiiue would be made up 

1 endorse the Civil Suigeons opinion and 

think ihe majority of the persons who have taken to the drug may be 
considered to be physically wrecked or on the fan road to become so ” 

A —You will notice that he seems not to have confined his enquir- 
ies to the Civil Surgeon at all, but to have gone to the chief smoking 
community, which is [|.t Cheduba 

Q —As to the Sandoway district figures I see that 109^ out of 294 
are returned as having taken to crime It is the case, is it not, that 103 
of these are only commonly suspected and not convicted 

«.A— Yes, that is so “number commonly supposed to be petty 
thieves ” 
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Q —Do you tliiuk the .Bunnese officials, like the Lugyis’ and 
Myogks’ estimate* lu such inattefs would be leliable'^ Do not you think 
it IS likely to J)e exaggerated * 

A.— No, I do not 

Q —Coming to paragraph five, }ou say * It must be noted that 
f)nly notorious consumers ot opium of Bin mese race have been enumerated 
by the District Officers.” That is. apparently based ^ upon Mr Leeds 
remark to that effect, is it not 

A — No tlie census was taken ol the men by Thiigyis chiefly The 
whole census was ipade by the Thugyis 

Q — Mr Leeds is the only officer who said anything to that effect 
Major Grey says nothing to that effect The other Deputy Commissioner, 
Mr. Houghton, says something which is (o»trary . “ Only a few 
secret consumers could have been omitted 

A.— I think that the words are justihed The numliei of users of 
<'pium was taken as any statisti(‘s oi the kind would be taken by the 
local officer of tlie village 

Q«-*Lookmg to the well-known sentiment of the Burmese eldeis 
IS not the enumeration likely to be full ^ 

A —I think that every f|i,ther who had an opium-Smokmg son would 
conceal it if he could 

Q. — It IS not a matter of ( oncealmeiit they returned the numbers ^ 
A — The Thugyis made an actual cmmting ot lieads, they actually 
counted the men 

Q. — They counted the men but they would not give th(* names to 
make t^em in any way public • 

A — ^No , but it was liable to be made public I cannot say that 1 
think it IS likely that the list would beat scintmy in that way. ABurman 
would be the last man to admit if he could avoid it, that he had anyone 
m his hodse who < onsnmed opium habitually That is still tlie opinion 
of the District Officers In 189 5 the lecorded number is veiy much less 
than the number really is 1 'think that the number of consumers in 
certain districts in reality is very much larger than is shown here. 

Q — That IS a surmise 
A — Yes. 

By Mr Pease — Q — Founded] on conversation with Distnct Offi- 
cers T * 

A -—Yes, and with the Burmese In a report received ten da^s ago, 
the Deputy Comniislioner of Kjaukpyu, Mr Wilson was of opinion 
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thajb in certain parts of the Distnct a very large percentage, I tbmk fifty 
per cent of the male adnlt population whb consumed opium m a certain 
part of his district 

To the Chairman. — I took pams to verify the matter about which 
you are asking, namely, as to whether those villages or tracts in which 
the census was taken was typical of the rest of the distnct 

Q.— Your description in paragraph six of the physical detenoration 
caused by the opium habit on Burmans obseived by medical officers in 
charge of the Arakan jails is really taken, is it not almost literally, fnmi 
Dr. Bhattacharji*s report 

A — Yes, and if I recollect aright, I consulted L)r. Dalzell 

Q — Is it not a very extreme one, ought it to be taken to represent 
all the medical officers in cliaige of the Arakan jails ? 

A —The words are “ The physical detenoration in Barmans ob- 
served m charge of these jails must be described as follows ” There is 
no other descnptiou given as tar as 1 know but this one , 

Q.— You took it because it was the only one ? 

A — Yes I do not think there is any other description given by 
any other medical man, and this man had apparently made a study ot the 
physical condition of opium users 

Q — 1 do not think in the whole of these reports on which you liave 
based your note, that there is any other medical opinion given* at length ' 

A —The medical officers sent in statistics m a similar form and as 
showing the results of opinions on the physical condition , they sent in 
reports which are not printed here ot the population of jails who weie 
opium-eaters and opium-smokers, and in these statement^ they mifde re- 
matks about the condition of the people 

Q —Do any give a further report ^ 

A — I think nearly all give symptoms, of which some ace in this 
desonpticfn —that is to say, some say one symptom was more predomi- 
nant, and another said another 

Q — You say m paragraph eight ** The locahties and populations 
examined were selected more or less at random and are typical of the rest 
of the districts to which'they refer ” Is it not almost certain that the 
H’ative officers would be sure to select villages where tliey know opmm- 
amoking moroior less prevailed 

A —I 'ifill read you the answers made to references hj myself on that 
point. *I asked the qi^estion in the case of these areas selected for exam- 
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there any belectioii on account of the h^hil oi opium being 
found there, gr was it at random i\kyab says “the villages were 
Heleeted which were most notorious as centres of opmni consumption.” 
Kyaukpyu says “ no selection was made, there are seventy-two circles in 
the district. Every Thugyi was ordered to send in a list of consumers in 
his district Fifteen failed to send ” Sandoway , uitieteon villages, 
selected as being laigc villages only # 

Q ^The Sandoway Deputy Gomuiissioner also says in his report 
tliat m his large villages, there is more opium smoking than in other 
villages, and therefore that his statistics are likely to be m excess of the 
true average for the district 

A.~His answer to me is that nineteen villages were selected solely 
as being laige. 

By Mr Mowbray. — Q — lii his report he uses the same expression, 
“ It is well known that consumers of the drug are more frequent in the 
large villages, such as those enumerated, than in the smaller and less 
( mlized gnes ” 

A -—Yes And he goes on to say, “ so that the proportion of opium 
smokers thoughout the distnet is, inakmg all due allowances, less than 
that stated above ” 

By the Qhairman.— Q.— You say “the locahties and population 
examined were selected more or less at random and are probably typical.” 
That statement is not justified by what you yourself say because in Akyab 
the Deputy Commissioner says be did select Mr Houghton, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Sandoway, says, “the figare would be in excess and 
there is only one distnet in which there is no selection'^” 

A — It may be so As far as the Deputy Commissioner of Sando- 
way IS concerned, he seems to say that these numbers are not typical of 
the whole dislnct. » 

Q — You rely a great deal upon Major Parrott’s estimate in raising 
the proportion from three to four per cent 

A.r- Yes, I do. 

Q —You say m justification of that that he haS taken pams in the 
enquiry. I see no evidence of that m his report. Upon what do you 
base the assumption • 

A.— He was the first to raise the question with regard to the opium 
dens 1 had considerable communication with him on the subject, and 
he told me that he was making these enquiries, 
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Q —You remark that no Buddhist will own to the habit iinlos<^ 
cornered , but that seems no ground for laisiiig the Myoojcs’ estiinite , 
does it ^ I presume they return trom the Lugyis’ verbal information 
as they did m the case of men suspected of cnme ^ 

A — Yes, no doubt. The father ot a son who has taken to opium 
will not admit iC, unless some one tells him that he has been seen 1 am 
spAtkmg from personal acquamtaiK^ with the Burmese 

Q — Are you certain that the names were written down i)y the 
Lugyis in their reports ? I should think it improbable 

A.— You see what was done in Toungoo tThe names were given 
there When ^ the "^Imgyi wanted to make his census of opium con- 
sumers, he summoned the Lugyis and he said ' look here, heie is a 
beinsa and there is a . they are named and recorded 

Q — That argument of a father naming his son would not apply 
there ? 

c 

A —The Lugyis would only name those people that they knew 
everyone knew wre opium-smokeis. If they knew that they were not 
suspectc'd, or notorious for it, they would not name them, — they would 
avoid naming them. 

Q — Fathers might in the case ot their own sons ? 

A — No , they might name tlieir own sfins, but t^iey would not 
name other person’s sons 

Q. — You ha\e raised the percentage in this way to four per cent 
of the total population, which is calculated to be equal to twenty two 
])er cent of the adult male population , 

A— Yes 

Q — Supposing this to be true , ought you to assume that fliey are 
all licads of families are single men unknown, particularly among the 
crimfiial classes ? 

A — No, but a very large mapnty are mamed I think. 

Q — Would not a lather and son in one family indulge together or 
avoid together ? 

A — Yes : an*d they might live m the same house. 

Q —Is not this (para eight) rather a sensational paragraph 

A do not deny that it puts the case strongly as the figures 
before me justify. You see yourself what the opinion was of the officei 
111 charge of the division He held that l 4 ie percentage was five per cent 
of the adult population That is what he says He has travelled more 



in Arakaii thaif any othfer Goinmissioiiei lias ever done beloie or since, 
aiid lie knows more of the people than any man nn Bunna I think I 
was bound not to ignore his opinion after the long series of tours he has 
made over the place He says five pei cent ^ He lias b(-en an ofijcer 
who has been accustomed to statistics, and I adopted the percentage of 
tour 1 do not say that it is correct but I do not think it over the 
mark * 

Q. — Now we come to the Pegn division The percentage of con- 
sumers oi the total population I see you put toi f^egii four, and the 
ascertained percentage of the division as 1 2 ^ 

A — y es 

Q — Can you explain how you obtained the figure ot 884 consumers 
loiPegu'^ Deputy Commissioner Fiaser's repoit gives 154 consumers 
for the SIX villages selected, and an estimate of from 200 to 400 con- 
sumers lor Pegu town, the total at the outside being (>64 ^ 

a 

A. — If 1 lemember ngbtly the liguies weic supplemented by en- 
quiries •made by my sell from the Deputy Commissioner 1 am aJmosi 
sure 1 asked lor furthei statistics demi-officially, i^hich do not appeal 
apparently in these punted papers I may Iiere state that I consider the 
percentage lor Pegu district is wiong The Deputy Commissionei 
reported on my reference he was the same Deputy Commissioner who 
took the census, and he said, the villages were selected as the notorious 
centres ol opium consumption ” That was not reported at the time 
Therefore T hold that the percentage with regard to the list of Pegu is 
wrong , 

By Ml Mowbiay — Q — I understand that the general statement 
with legard to the villages being notorious centies applies not to the 
Pegu distnet with its 884 consumers hut to the whole Pegu division 

* A — Only to the Pegu district The Pegu division Jias four 
districis, excluding Rangoon In tlie l^egu distnct the villages in which 
the opium rxinsuming census was taken were selected as notoriously 
consuming centres, and therefore it cannot be held that the percentage 
yielded by these seven villages applies to these seven distncts. In 
Hanthawaddy the number of consumers was ascertained by “ actually 
counting heads ” in each \illage , m Thariawaddy four villages were 
selected and taken quite at random and are typical of the 'ehtire district. 
In Prome villages wftre selected at random and aie typical of the entire 
district • 
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the Cliajriniin, - Q —Yon have ut/ide ruther 'a broad race truw 
the percentage, 1 i?, nhjch wchides those Pegu hgares, to two per cent 
have you not 

A — I have , and I Uiiiik, consideiing the case of Pegu, it is quite 
possible that it may be excessive 

Q,— You y/)ursell say that it is admitted that people cither take 
to i rime because they take to opium^ or that they take to opium because 
they are bad characters, so tliat the jail population naturally has a much 
higiier percentage than the free population by taking two per cent you 
take practicall} what is the ^ail hguie lor the whole division ? 

A — I am not quite prepared to admit what you say The kind of 
crime, as I have •said, iS petty crime you will never see an opium-smoker 
take to anything but petty crime Tt is a quantity that you could hardly 
reckon It will be veiy difhcnlt to say what the kind of offenders were 
who formed the total population of the ^ail at the time If you took all 
the petty offenders, and then the opiuui smokers, I admit it would be 
wrong to assume any such percentage as that I do not think that 
there is necessaiily apy great discrepancy * 

By Ml Mowbray — Q — Are the figures of the Superintendent oi 
the Jail at Rangoon published in the appendix I see you do not agree 
with them 

A — No, they aie not published The tact is the n^ports ot the 
Insjiector General of Jails came in veiy late indeed, wlien the other 
loports were ready and printed 

Q — J believe he is a European '' 

A — Yes, he is always a European « 

Q — By the Chairman — Q — notice that the statistics tarnished 
by the police foi Rangoon town give a much smaller percentage of con- 
sumers and ot those who ha\e taken to cnme, than that adopted by the 
Deputy Commissioner, and given by the Excise Establishment , odght 
not the police to know bc'jt as to cnme 
A.— Yes 

Q — With legard to the Irrawaddy division, I understand that your 
e(|tiinat(« ot the percenlSige of consumers iii this division wi^ a guess 
haded on statements made by the Deputy Commissioner of Henzada and 
the two District Superintendents of Police 

A — Yes that is to say two per cent. • 

Q --You rely considei ably on the concluding paragraph of Major 
Butler's statement, which is to the effect that the jail statistics show 
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that between 188^ and 189Cr there had been a very large increase in the 
opinfli habit . is it not a fact that in 1882 there were no specific order*< 
requiring the hiaiiitenance of statistics of opium-smokors in jails ? 

A —That I cannot say , I should thiifk most medical officers in 
charge of the jail would, generally speaking, make such a schedule whether 
there are orders or not , 

Q— Is it not the case that after 1882, specific orders were given 
that they sliould becaieful m preparing these statistics 
A — I really cannot say 

Q — If specific oiders to be caiofnl m lecoiding statistics wcio 
issued alter 1882, the peiceiitage between 1882 and 1890 would l»e 
misleading, would it not I am infoimed that oilieis were I'^sued from 
1883'^ 

A —I should think that most medical men in charge of a jail would 
schedule their opium-consumers whether theic weie orders or not 

Q. — You sa/ in paragraph 15 “In Henzada, 1,348 persons, or 
thirty-eight pei cent of the ascertained consumers of opium, were con- 
victed criminals Applying this percentage we arrive at a total of 11,200 
•victims of o[)ium in the Iriawaddy division, wlio have either taken to 
I rime oi are on the load to it ** Why do you assume that tJieie are no 
statistics othei than iroin Plenzada 

A,— It is« an entire district The district was taken as a whole 
It 13 no better and not much worse than any other pai*t ot the division 
It is in the centre oi the dnision 

Q — Is it not the case tliat stjitisties from ninety-six Thayetmyo 
village show that the proportion ot consumers who have taken to enme is 
less than thirteen per cent . that is a pretty large area too * 

A — I do not think it is a large area I suppose in Thayetmyo 
there are three^or lour hundred villages, — hut I am not prepared to «>5iy 
Q — Those mne-six Milages ought to be fairly typical Ought yon 
to disregard the thirteen per ceilt for the whole division as compared with 
thirty->pigbt per cent in Henzada ? * 

A.— The whole area was taken , “good, bad an^ indifferent ” were 
put in one, and.ihe percentage taken 

Q.— Is there anythmg to show the nature of the offences i[pr which 
the 1,348 consumers in Henzada have been in jail , may not some of the 
offences have been against opium act and rides ’ • 

A. — Judging by the convictions they must be very few. I do not 
know whether these are excluded or uot, but they must be very few 
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Q — Did not tlie Coiimissioiiei ol: tite Irrtiwaddy division say lu his 
report “the Deputy Comoiissioner ot Thoiigwa writes that his fig^ures 
show tliat fifty-two per cent of the opium-consumers in his district have 
been ruined by its use My own opinion is that these statistics reflect 
the opinions of the Lugyis who supplied them as well as the actual facts 
Did not he say “ the statistics collected through headmen and Lugy is 
of the nurubei ol Buniians who have taken to the use of opium and the 
iiiimbei ot such who Ijave lK‘on physically wrecked theieby, or have tahen 
to crime scarcely b<»ai close examination For instance, the figures foi the 
twelve large villages selected in ^'ardoon and Doniibyu show that opium- 
eatmg and opmni-smoking lias had a deleterious effect on all who use 
the drug On Jhe otl^er hand, m Thayetmyo, excluding Minhla, only 
three persons appear to have suffered physically or mentally from among 
363 opium eaters and smokers, of whom fifty had had taken to enme 
The figures for Minhla show that out of a total of forty-one opium-con- 
sumers, one has taken to crime, while twenty-five have been physically 
mined thereby * 

A. — ^What lui means is that in one case the figures may be very 
understated, aiu^in other cases that they may be very much overstated 
On the subiect of the typical or noii-typical character of the villages * 
selected for the census of the Irrawaddy division, the following are the 
reports In Thongwa all the places in which a census was taken of 
opium-consumers were selected at random excepted three fowns , in Bas- 
sein the places selected weie selected as being large villages in Henzada 
there was no selection , a census was taken in every village , in Thayetmyo 
the villages taken were at landom, and typical oi the entire district Such 
is the report of the Deputy Commissioner • 

Q — With regard to the Tennassenm division I see that the Tavoy and 
Mergiu district officers all notice the use of opium without apparent bad 
effedl by h<ahermeii and toi esters , and the beliet of thefe classes in its 
necessity as protection against chills and fevei This is confirmed by a 
remark to the same effect by the Deputy Commissioner of Shwegyin in 
Upper Burma as regards fishermen 1 fancy from the reports that 
m these cases t^e habit is one of eating and usually m moderation like 
the Indian habit in many places I should like to ask yop whether you 
do not think that some special relaxation ought to be made in these cases 
to meet the wants of these people and in toleration of their belief, which 
may probably be coriect that it is necessary for, them in the exercise of 
their profession]'^ , 

4,4 — I do think so. 
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Q —Have you thougBt at Till how it could be provided 

A — TJie particular cases to which you lefei are the Salons who are 
a Ashing class in the south of Meigui, and the foi esters, men who are in 
the forests during rainy season chiefly, these men are liable to fevei from 
( onstant exposure to rain 

Q —According to the reports, it is not confined to*tlie Salons ? 

A — I think it IS chiefly Salons “ A good many Burmans, other 
than fisheimen, are addicted to the bid habit, and I regret to say that some 
Karens and most of the Salons ol the Archipelago have been inoculated 
with a liking foi the diug by the Chinese who tiade amongst them ” 
That IS the way he speaks of it Ma]or Jenkins says “ I would propose 
that these men should he gi anted lieo passes*once m six months by a 
magistrate or village headman, and that opium iaimers be directed to keep 
a daily register of persons to whom they sell opium, and the quantity sold 
to them, and that they sell only to persons holding passes, and that passes 
be not granted to any new opium-smoker under thirty years of age ” 

0^ — You have no particular suggestion to make, but you think that 
some arrangement should be made ? ^ 

• A —Yes, and I think ft could be made well enough With regard 
to the effects ot opium as being a prophylactic against malaiia, I believe 
there is great doubt as to whether it is or not The opinion is divided. 
1 know soAe of the foresteis do think that opium is a prophylactic I 
think in those cases it would be well to make an exception for them, and 
I think it could be done well enough 

By Mr Mowbray.— Q — I do jiot know whether you could refer me 
to the* special icports ot Deputy Commissioners to prove that the cou- 
snmption is pist as populai in the inteiior as in the towns? 

A — The proot is in the fact that in the census the villages were 
taken at Random in the interior In the present registration of opiiim- 
consuniers in Hatfthaiiaddy and Uen^sada, trom which wc have got actually 
the names of tiie villages and the numbers of the opium-consumers, 
we find that the number of consumers is proportionately as large in niral 
villages as in the towns or in the large villages 

Q. — I • notice m the cases you referred to that the percentage in 
Henzada which is all villages is 1 3, and the percentage m Thayetmyo, 
which IS one town and the rest villages, is 2 5, or nearly twice as much 
1 am referring to paragpraph ninteen of your note You say “ The tenor 
of their reports go to sl^iw that the drug is just as popular m the mtferior 
as in the towns ?” 
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A. — Mr Houghton said the larger viHages’’ consumed!' more than the 
Smaller ones. 

«• 

Q. — I do not know whether you could refer me to the reports upon 
which that paragraph was based ? 

A —It IS taken horn the tenor oi the reports as I have said Ex- 
cept I think in tvro or three districts the places taken as samples are 
typical of the whole One man says that it appeals in one place to be 
]ust as popular as in another , in the division of Irrawaddy, in Thongwa, 
all except three towns weie selected at random , in Henzada there was 
no selection the census was taken m every village in Thayetmyo every 
village was taken at random , in Amherst the villages were selected at 
random , in Shwegyin tb?5 villages were selected at random, and typical of 
the whole district , in Toungoo some places were selected because they 
were large vdlages, and the lest were selected at random It is from 
these report«i showing that the places weie selected at random, and the 
tenor of the leports geiieially tliat I infer that the taste for opium is just 
as pronounced in the iriteiior as it is in the mam centres of population 

By the Chairman/ — Q — We now come to paragraph twenty* You 
have arrived at the» conclusion that 85,600 adnlt males are confirmed 
opium-smokers or opium-eaters ? 

A — In all probability 

Q. — I see you have altered your opinion a good deal sinee you wrote 
your note of the 5th January, 1892 There you put the number of opium 
consumers in Burma at 200,000 I do not suppose you meant that there 
were 115 non-Burman consumers, did you ? 

A — That note was wntten on the 5th January, 1892 That was 
four months before the statistics came “ The total number of opium 
dens reported in these twelve districts is 1,286, or an average oi 103 in 
each district In Henzada there are 192, in Tharawaddy there are 350, 
m Prome theie aie 105, and in Amherst 278, giving a total of 920 for 
these four districts, or an average of 230 for each distnct.” The one 
case IS a guess, and is reported as such the other case is an. mference 
from statistics. 

Q. — Not a statistical result, but an inference 

A.— Yqs, until the contrary is proved 

Q — As another statistical result, how many Burmans are now regis. 
tering themselves 

A — Between 7^000 and 8,000 — actually 7,513,— out of 85,600 
estimated. 
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Q — What do you think^ that shows, — ^that youi estimate was 
excessive, or thrft the people refused to register themselves ^ 

A — The opinion of the Deputy Commissioner is that they refused 
to register There has been a very strong expression of opmion 
indeed. People who were known to be consumers of opium will not 
legister That has been stated m the reports 

Q —Looking to the loose foundation of these inferences from satis- 
fies, do not you think the wording of clauses 4, 5 and 6, of paragraph 20 
is very sensational for an official report ? 

A —No, certainly not I do not think those clauses are sensational. 
Q.— Do you know if the jail population ot Burma has been abnorm- 
ally large, smee order has been lestorod, compared witli other parts of 
India 7 • 

A —I think it IS There aie some Indians among the Burmese 
pnsoners m the Andamans 

Q — Most of those are political offenders, are they not 
A — Yes, most ot the Indian Burmese prisoners are I believe, but 
there is« large proportion of cnmipals who are convictpd of heinous offences 
in the Andaman Islands , but I do not know what t];ie proportion is at 
•all 

Q — In the eleventh clause ot paragiaph twenty you suggest that 
the small percentage ot increase of population shown by the census of the 
Arakan division, as compared with the other divisions paiticularly with the 
Pegu and Tennassenm divisions, may be due to opium having hmdeied 
the growth of the population is it not the fact that there has been a very 
large immigration into Pegu and Irrawaddy between the two Censuses 
A — No doubt there has been immigration, 

Q — I believe it has been a very large immigration, has it not ? 

A — I do not know that the imnugration is very large the coming 
and going ks extensive The residue remains undoubtedly, but there is 
a very large number of people who come and go 

Q — In paragiaph 21 you use very striking language You say 
A more grave indictment than that contained in the thirteen clauses 
of the precedmg paragraph could hardly be drawi^ against an^^ivilized 
Government* These clauses appears to me to point to only one conclu- 
sion which is that by permitting tlie tree use of opium in L<jwer Burma 
the British Government has already gone some way towards rmnmg the 
Buimese people physically and morally, and may be directly aiding in, the 
eventual extinction of thfe race.” I would ask yon whether what lam 



about to say is not a brief account of injbat the British Government has 
done in Lower Burma in the matter of ojiSam " It found' when it annexed 
the country that the consumption of opium and liquor was a crime ac- 
cording to the Buddhist rehgion, and made penal by the edicts of King 
Mindo Min 

A — Mmdo Min was not in existence when Lower Burma was 
annexed «. 

Q — Do you think it was not a enme perhaps before his time ? 

A — I am not able to say that Judging by the opinions of the 
elder Burmaris I should say it was 

Q — It also found both liquor and opium more or less used openly 
by foreigners and secretly by some Burmans ? 

. €i 

A — That 1 doubt T do not think that is accurate with regard to 
Lower Burma I think it was brought in by the foreigners by the an- 
nexation of Lower Burma The first annexation was Arakan The 
evidence I have is hearsay Arakan was near the Chittagong province 
The evidence I have read to you is the opinion ot the oldest resident in 
that distnct It is quantum valeat ^ 

Q — He says, he IS aware from peisonal experience that there was 
no opium until the English officers came from Chittagong Therefore 
I should question the accuraey of that part of his statement It was 
contradictory to our notions of criminal legislation and policy to make 
indulgence in liquor punishable as a crime or to prohibit all import and 
manufacture , so we tliought that a restricted and heavily taxed supply 
must be allowed for the demand whicl) existed , is not that the case 7 

A. — I question that also, judging by the evidence given by Colonel 
Strover He thought it worth while to insert it as you saw, that opium 
at the commencement oi our assumption of authority at Arakan was 
hawked about publicly in the streets That does not look as if the Govern- 
ment intended at that time to strictly regulate the consumption of opium. 

, Q — That has never been done in any othei part of India 7 

A —I can read the evidence on the point 

Q — He does not vouch for it, and it is merely a hearsay lemark by 
a ifativc gentleman, Slid it is not worth noting 7 

A — Perhaps I may be allowed to read it He says “ Arakan was 
annexed m *1826 or hereabouts, and I was informed by an old resident 
there that immediately following the annexation Government opium was 
liawked cib(»ut the stieets 
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Q —As far as any records yon have seen arc concerned, was it not 
the policy at first to have a fftw shops only in places wheie there were 
consumers at big sea-poits 

A — The shops were allowed to be put down at large centres. The 

issues were unlimited 

• 

Q, — 1 have seen Sir Arthur Phayre's and other people’s notes, and 
1 have read through the enquiries of 1878-79, and certainly I think you 
will admit that the policy of those early officers was to allow a few shops 
only in big sea-port towns where there were Indian, Chinese, and other 
opium-consummg populations 

A — I admit that 

Q. — We have no reliable evidence that tlieie'evei was any other 
system since the Bntish came iii 

A — I can only quote what I have with regaid to that matter I 
know nothing moie than that 

Q — Are not the words, “permitting the tree use of opium, ” rather 
a misleading expression in descnbmg the system ^of a very few shops 
where heavily taxed opium is allowed to bo sold 

A — I'he only qualification I think which ought to bo made would 
be “flee use of opium subject to the inaMumm amount which can be pos- 
sessed under the law ” I'liat is the only way in which to qualify the 
expression — that is to say, subject to the maximum limit of possession 
of three tolas 

Q — And subject to a very heavy ta\ ’ 

A —Yes, that is the price of ojAum It does not restrict its free- 
dom of use Any man who can buy it can have it 

Q — By your own account is it not the Chmese vendors who have 
leally pushed the tiade illictly 7 

A — Y&a , certamly they have » 

Q — And it has been found exceedingly difficult to check that 

A — Yea 

Q —The number of shops in Burma has generally been much less 
than that m India, has it not ? ^ • 

A — I cannot remember how many shops there are. 1 think there 
are three shops in Cawnpore and four in Lucknow 3 

Q —Here there wopid be only one in a division 01 m a distnct , in 
Inclia there would l)e foiii or five m a district'^ ^ 
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A, — It varies very much. In Monlmein, m the Xuqjierst District 
there are five shops, whereas in districts like Ryaukpyu and Sandoway, 
there are no shops at all. 

Q — It IS the case, is it not, that short of making the use or pos- 
session of opium a crime as prc are now proposing to do, there was 
nothing for it but to allow a very few shops and to put a heavy tax upon 
the opium there was no other means of dealing with the question, was 
there 

A — Or to sell it at such a rate that it would be a very difficult com- 
modity to purchase 

Q —It is sold at i upees hfty a seei , and naturally it is a cheap 
product? 

A — It IS sold by Government to licensed vendors at rupees thirty 
two a seer 

Q —It IS sold to the public at its weight in silver 

A —Yes. 

Q —There is no other alternative, is there, between the system of 
a lew shops selling it very dear, and the policy which has now befii adopt- 
ed of making the use and possession of it a ciime there is no half-way 
measure ? ‘ 

A — Except making it a gieat deal dearei than it has been That 
would be the middle couise 

Q. — That would involve an immense risk oi making the system 
bleak down through excessive smuggling, would it not 

A. — Unless the pnce weie raised elscwheie too 

Q — Y ou could hardly prevent " opium from coming in from the 
bordenng countnes which produce opium hke the Shan States and Yun- 
nan could you, if there were very strong inducements for it ? 

A — It 18 not from the Shan States and Yuiman that we have 
much ^apprehension of smuggling The Lower Burman people do not 
care for that opium 

Q — I suppose if you prevented them from taking any other, they 
would take to that 
« A. — Theymightt 

Q —That being the case, that the number of shops in Burma has 
always beeq very few, that the pnce for opium has been high, and that 
there was no alternative between a system of prohibition and making the 
use •a criminal offence, and the system tliat was adtopted, do not you think 
that your paragraph twenty-one is objectionably strong 
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A. — I am not "disposed to modify it 

Q — ^Do yju considei that it is true to say that the Burmese people 
aie being to some extent already physically or morally ruined ? 

A — The evidence 1 have given shows exactly what I think in the 
matter 

Q — The statistics of the giowth of the population of tlie Burmese 
people afforded by the Census give no evidence of that ? 

A. — I pointed out one distnct it wa^ a suggestion merely 
Q. — Paragraph twenty-one general 

A.— What affected one distiut would probably affect anothei. I 
liave heard, with what truth I do not know, that^u India it is not an 
uncommon thing to hear it said { I liu\e not lieard it said in Burma 
except by medical men ) that the effect of opium after a long period of 
> consumption is impotence 

Q —The statistics ol the growth ol the population afforded by the 
Census give no indication of that, do they 

A. — Except in Kyaukpyu, wheie there is a very marked dispropoi- 
^tion of increase ot population 

Q — But it is a fair increase of population for ten years ? 

A — True, if it weie altogether a natural growth of population, but 
piobably it is not. In all piobability there lias been a considerable im- 
migration in Kyaukpyu , there has been in Akyab 

Q — Coming to paragraph twenty-t\Vo you say ‘‘There is one 
^ ery important difference between opium consumption in India propei and 
in Burma •which is apt to be lost sight of because to many it is not 
known In India proper tlie use of the drug is almost entirely confined 
to the large towns The agiicnltural classes may be said to be total abs- 
tainers. Desire for the drug has not penetrated into the intenoi 
What pait of India are you speaking of ^ 

A — ^The North-West Provinces 

Q.— Are you aware that m the Central Provinces and Ra]putana 
and the North-West Provinces the agiicnltural classes are to a very large 
extent consumers of opium ‘ 

A.— I know m the North-West Provinces they are not 
Q — In other provinces ^ 

A — I do not know • Speaking of India propci I meant Hindustan. 
Q — That IS the North-West Provinces ? 

A —Yes, 
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Q — Hindustan includes part of the "Punjab if it does not include 
the rest 

Ar— Yes, the south-eastern part of the Punjab 
Q — In paragraph twenty-four you say “ the almost universal opinion 
and my own experience show that so long as the outward and visible signs 
of Government, sanction to indulgence in the drug, namely, licensed opium 
shops exists, Bui mans will assuredly retain an inclination already acquir- 
ed, or acquiie an inclination foi the drug, and will just as certainly find 
tlie means of indulging it Do you think that the amount of Goiein- 
ment approval involved in the system of licensed shops would have such 
an effect upon the Biirmans as that 

A — The Deput} Commissioners of Piome and Toungoo say so 
Q —I ask your opinion Will the mere fact of Government having 
or not having licensed shops affect the consumption oi non-consumption 
of opium ? 

A. — I think it will affect the matter m this way when the people 
see shops paying a high revenue to the Government, they will see that it 
IS impossible Government can entirely disapprove of the thing tkat is sold 
in those shops They did say so in Prome and Toungoo 

Q.— The Emperor of China’s edict has not prevented the spread of 
the habit in China nor did King Mindo Mm’s edicts prevent it existing to 
a certain extent under his nose in Mandalay or Ava or wherever he was 
A — He did not license shops 

Q. — Do you think that thp approval or disapproval of the British 
Government will have much effect either way 

A — If it IS clearly shown that the Government entiiely disapproves 
of it, I think we shall have behind us the suppoit of the better class of the 
people 

Q —You say “the presence in their midst ol stai mg ^pium shops, 
with conspicuous signlioards and often atti active m appearance (particular- 
ly at night), has been too much for the Burmans In many districts there 
are no shops at all, and in one division there is only one shop. Is that a 
fair description ? 

A.— I thmk so , I have seen it 
Q — In what way are they staring or attractive 7 
x\. — They are like gm shops in London at night. They are brightly 
lit eup, and Chinamen and Burmans sit outside I saw it in one town 
particularly where there was every appearance of*a desire to invite others 
to come in The place was more brightly lit up than a hquor shop. 
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Q. — There are hundreds of tBainiebo losfcaurtuit'* wheio people sit in 
e\eiytown'* 

A — hundreds of them, there are a groat number, 

Q — They are as attractive I suppose as one of these shops 
A.-^Lsaw one particular place at Myaungmya, and I also noticed it 
at Thajetmyo 

Q —Was that a smoking saloon 
A — It was a shop for sale 
Q — In what way was it atti active * 

A — It was lit up ’ There were lights in the street immediately in 
front of it The shop itself was lit with several lamps People were talk- 
ing at the door of the shop pretty vociierouslv Tile place was one that 
must have been noticed by passers-by, and one would ask what is it, and 
what IS done there T noticed it at Thayetmyo ami 1 oniigoo I have 
seen them all at night 

Q. — In paragraph twenty-seven you mention the township officer 1 
should like to know what the township office is 

A —It resembles in India the tehsildar s office He is a civil as 
;vell as a revenue officer * * 

Q — It IS a smaller circle than a tehsildai *s in ai ea I suppose 
A — In population it is smaller, but not in area 
Q — In paragraph twenty-eight yon say “ of course it would be 
necessary to continue registration of iion-Biimians who applied to be per- 
mitted to use opium I suppose that is intended to apply to new immi- 
grants only - • 

A.— That was the intention 

Q — In clause one, paragrapli twenty-miie, I see you propose to 
appoint a special preventive officer for each township 

A — For each township and sub-di vision • 

Q — You say “he will, if watched and encouraged, soon find means of 
keeping himself i^ormed of any opium traffic Is there not considerable 
danger that he would become a sort of tyrant ? 

A —We have not had any instance of that yet • 

Q»— You have not got officers to each township yet , have you 
A —No, we have officers m several districts though • 

Q,,.,.W1int sort of pay would yom preventive officers m each town« 
ship get 7 
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A — 1 should give him much the si&ne a& a junior ' township officer, 
Rs 100 or Rs 150 a month. I should be inclined to think that a'sub- 
divisional officer would be sufScient, not necessarily a township officer ? 
A snb-division generally includes two or more townships. 

Q — In clause three, paragroph twenty-nine you say “ insist on the 
punishment of impneonmcnt being indicted, with or without fine accord- 
ing to circumstances, on all offenders against the prohibition ” Is not 
that rather a feiocious spirit of temperance, do you still recommend that 7 
A — The law IS there and the point is to get the law obeyed That 
IS my opinion If a law is made for the benefit of the people, those who 
offend against it ought to be punished 

Q —You say in clause four “ to enlist, by special moans the priests 
as collaboratevts'^ Do you think the pnests will undertake that work, 
and if they do, will it not spoil them 

A — The priests as a mattei of fact do lecture their people 
Q. — Yes, lecture, but it is another thing for them to act as coUabora- 
teurs in preventing and detecting possession of opium 7 

A — In Upper Burma the pnests tnore than once when the people 
have been harassed a great deal by a dacoit have been the means of indnc- 
ing the villagers to find him out 

Q — You further suggest that whole villages might be fined for not 
giving information * 

A — I mean in any glarmg case That would require to be worked 
with veiy great discretion If it weie found that the law was being habit- 
ually broken by a number ot p<»ople^ using and trafficking in opium in a 
village, and that it was oi ouglit tohavc been very well known, tl^^y ouglit 
to suffer for it 

Q. — I suppose you will admit that if we have to back up this temper- 
ance crusade by such measures as this, it is a question ^upon which 
opinions may very well differ as to which is the greatest evil 7 

A —Quite so I do not deny that the evils of a tyrannical suppres- 
sion of it might be very great indeed. 

By Mr Mowbray - Q — With regard to Upper Burma I understand 
the present proposal under the new Rules is to assimilate the law m 
Lower Burma to what it has been for the last two years in Upper Burma7 
A — Ihe reform began on those hnes 
^ Q — Is not that the practical effect of the new Rules 7 
A —Hardly 
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Q — Kindly explain wljair tl^ difference ib '* 

•A,— In Uppei Burma the possession of opium by Biiinians is abso- 
lutely prohibMxid ; in Lower Burma it is prohibited except to those who 
liave registered themselves now, oi may within the next six months 
register thegnselves Tliat is tlie important diffeiencc 

Q — There IS no power lor Barman consume! s in ^ Upper Burma to 
register themselves under the new Rules 
A— No 

Q —No doubt you have seen the last incmonal of the Anti-Opium 
Society ? 

A —No, I have seen nothing of the sort 

Q — In their last memonal, (I am quoting from a despatch from tlie 
Government of India to the Secretary of State) — “ the memoriahsts urge 
that a permission granted to non-Burnian inhabitants to buy and possess 
opium freely is sure to be used as a means of illicit sale to the BiirmaniS 
themselves, and ^Key represent that their apprehensions are confirmed by 
the experience gained in Upper Burma, where the attempt to enforce a 
measure of prohibition to Buimese only, accompanied by tree sale to 
Uhinese and other non-Burmese residents has already 1)een made and has 
completely failed I believe that the last clause of that sentence, is 
founded upon a paragraph in your Excise Report for 1890-91 

A — ^I stated * there is considerable difference of opinion among offi- 
cers as to whether a taste for opium and liquor is spreading among the 
Barmans or not The licenses for the sale of opium and liquor are intend- 
ed for the convenience of tlie non-Rurman population of Upper Burma 
and the^ale of either liquor (except tan) oi opium to Burmans is prohibi- 
ted by law But there can be no doubt that the prohibition is, in practice, 
inoperative ” 

Q — Was that statiMiient which you made in your Excise Report of 
1890-91 the result of yoiii own personal knowledge, or was it founded on 
the reports made to you by distnct officers 7 

A —So far as I can remember, it was tounded on reports made by 
the distnct officers ^ 

Q — Afe' you of tlie same opinion at the present time — ^that the pro- 
hibition of sale to, and possession by, Burmans is practically inoperative 7 

A — It is a very difficult question to answer, but if 1 may be allowed 
to give my impression, it is this . I do not think that the haint from |ill 1 
can hear ib getting many recruits, but 1 doubt wlicllier tlieie is mucli re- 
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daction in the numbers of those who actiifilly cKd, and do now, eonsnme 
T do not llinik there i^j much increase in the number of new consunier» 

y — Do you attribute the fact that there is no increase Jn new con- 
sumers to the existence of these Rules 

A — T do 

Q — Then the Rules are opeiative 

\ — So tar they are operative 

Q — That, I believe, la the opuiiou ot each ot the Commissioners, 
ionnded on their expenence of the four divisions oi U pper Burma 

A — I doubt that 

Q — You are awiire that the (;)hief Commissioner, Sii Alexandci 
Mackenzie, in August, 1891, directed an enquiiy into the working ot the 
Opium Rules then existing One ot the questions he asked was, “How 
far the prohibition of the use of opium by Burmans in Upper Burma 
has been, or (now that the rules are amended) promises to be, effec- 
tual I do not know whether Mr Burgress, the Commissioner for 
the Northern Division, directly answers that question , but I ^hink he 
practically answeis it by stating, * It is certain that the number of pure 
Burmans in tins part of the province who use opium is altogether in- 
significant, and tliere can be no leal difficulty in restnctiug the consump- 
tion of opium among this class of the population ,* and with regard to 
the other point which you mention, as to reducing the consumption he 
further says in another paragraph, ‘ the difficulties which have been 
placed m the way of obtaining opium and the enhancement of its price 
have unquestionably i educed consuifiption ' T do not know wh(gbher you 
would wish to make any remark upon that statement by Mr Burgess 

A — He informed me himself that the immediate occasion upon 
which this was observed wes owing to the presence of a nng among the 
bidders for the opium license in Mandalay It was thou^t that the 
highest bid for the license was very inadequate, and Mr Bridges, the 
Commissioner, himself advised that the sale should be suspended Dur- 
ing the suspension, which 1 think lasted fot three months, of course no 
opium could be licitly so]d in Mandalay, and dunng that time any mafi 
found in possession of opium would have been probably arrested, for he 
could only ^have obtained the opium from a long distance, and the pre- 
sumption would have been that he had got it illicitly-^ere being no 
shop in Mandalay Mr Burgess informed me Ihat the fear of prosecu- 
tion wa« Midi tliat a considerable Jiumber of opfum-sniokers and opium- 
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eaters a^ave np thf habit^iraply Ijecan^e they t oiild tiot brook the possi- 
bility of mterference 

IS not quite what he r«‘cord'< heie He ‘^ays ‘itwasas- 
( ei tamed thtft among the Chinese residents of Mandalay a considerable 
number wly accustomed to take opium iii moderate quantities gave 
up the habit in consequence of the stringency with which the law was 
enforced, and if such was the case among the Chinese, it*may be imagined 
that the Burman opium-consumer would be still moie affected 
A —They were Yuniianese Chinamen 

Q — Have you any icason to doubt that the conclusion which 1 have 
read from Mr Burgess is substantially supported by the reports of the 
Deputy Commissioners in the Northern Division 

A — I think what you say is eoriect The opinions of the 
Deputy Commissioners aie pretty much in accordance with that 

Q — With regard to the Central Division, Major Adamson the 
Commissioner, spates, The result shows aftei careful eiiqumes, it has 
been found out that the use of opium is most uucommon among Burmese 
m this division I was aware that the use ol the drug was not common 
in the plains of the Central Division, but f had no, idea that it was 
* so singularly absent The statistics have been carefully collected, and 
though I do not believe them to be absolutely i orrect, yet they do show 
that opium is not used to any extent by the Burmese population in this 
division , that it is th** duty of Government to do everything in its 
power to prevent its use spreading , and also li it does spread, it will 
be owing to the action of our Government in respect to its sale,” May 
1 take it that iii the opinion ot Major Adamson, as representing 
the Central Division, the Rules, liave been effective in preventing the 
spread of the eonsmuptioii of opium amongst Burmans in Upper 
Burma 

A— lithinksj 

Q -.-I would ask you tlie same question with regard to that, whethei. 
you believe that that opinion of Majoi Adamson is supported by the 
Distnct Officers of the Central Division 

A — Yes, I think so 1 think that the opinion expressed by the 
Commissioifer is m accordance with the opmions of the other Deputy 
Commissioners 

Q — We will now turn to the report of Mi Coplestone, Commis- 
sioner ol the Southern Division He gives n definite opinion in answer 
to the Chiei ComniifeSiCner's question ’ 
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A — Y( ^ lie docs He at paia^ia^h ioui, “The Deputy Coiu- 
missioiici, Myirigyan, says, cousumers m Kyaukadaung and Pagan 
Siib-di visions now find it almost impossible to piocure ojutim, and lie 
appears to think the existing rules likely to be successful. The Deputy 
Commissioner, Pakokku, offers no opinion Tlie Deputy Commissionei 
of Mmbu considers that the rules as in foice heretofore liave merely 
laised the price oi opium, and that a Burnian can obtain opium through 
Chinamen and other foreigners as easily as before the annexation The 
lecent alteration in the Rules will, the Deputy Commissioner considers, 
only throw the Burmaiis more completely into the hands of the ahen go- 
betweens He would restrict the supply of opium issued to licensed 
vendors to the quantity really required to supply legitimate wants which 
can be calculated/’ « 

Q — I believe that last suggestion oi the Deputy Commissioner has 
been carried out in the new Rules 

A — Yes “ The Deputy Coinmissionei , Magwe, thinks the Rules 

have not yet been successful but that, if pioperly workeef, they wdl put a 
stop to opium-eating, smoking, and *)muggliiig In my opiqion the 
Rules as worked hitherto have had a considerable measure of success 
in Upper Buriiia*^ There would be vastly more opium-consumers if . 
Burmans had been able to puichase opium openly There has, it may be, 
been an increase of opium-eating since the annexation, though this is 
not certain, but it has not been by any means proportionate to the in- 
crease of trade, facilities of communication, etc The Rules, as they 
now stand, will have a further effect , but I have no doubt that the 
supplies to licensed vendors should be strictly limited if shops are still 
kept open at all m tlie places where ttiey now are ” c; 

Q. — “ The Rules as they now «»tand” mean the Rules which make 
possession illegal as well as sale ? 

A — Y es, that is so The limitation oi issues has^ now been 
decided* 

Q — Then with regard to the Eastern Division there is the opinion 
of Mr Bridges, the Commissioner 

A — Yes He says, ‘ I am of opinion that the prohibition of the 
use of opium by Burmans in Upper Burma has been effectual It is 
difficult’ to ’give at curate figures on the subject, but tlie figures supplied 
hj the Depifly Commissioners show that the number of Burmese opium- 
consuiniT" is’exteodingly small, and if there ha3 been any increase in 
upiuni-ionsuiiu'itj since our uecupation, it is verjr small It must be re- 
membered that Bui mans were not aware of any defect in our Ojuiiui 
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Rules, and that many Burmaus frerc convicted by Magistrates for trans- 
porting opium The people then generally believed that tlie possession 
of opium by*Burmans was contrary to our Rules I have no doubt that 
the restiictions imposed upon tlie consumption of opium by Upper 
Burmans c^n be effectually enforced, and they will prevent the spiead of 
opium consumption to any great extent ” 

Q — Have you any reason to doubt that that* opinion of Mr. 
Bridges’ is substantially confirmed by the reports of his Di-strict 
officers 

A — No, I have no leason to doubt it at all 

Q — Looking at the expression of opinion bv the District officers m 
Uppei Burma in answer to that question of tli(i Chief Commissioner, 
and at the fact that since you wrote that Excise Report of 1890-91, the 
law with regard to the possession of opium has been made more stringent 
and looking to the furthei fact that under the new Rules the amount of 
opium to be issued to the shops will be limited, have you any reason to 
doubt that the Rules so modified can be effectually enforced to prevent 
the con^imption of opium by Burmese in Upper Burma '' 

A. — I have said here, “ there is thus good grouijd for hoping that 
the measures adopted in Uppei Burma have so fai succeeded, and that 
at least the curse of opium is not rapidly spreading 

Q — Th^n you are not disposed to go beyond that 

A — 1 should be inclined to say that the law has been so enforced 
in Upper Burma that indulgence in the habit of opium has increa'^ed to 
a very small ext(*iit indeed 

Q »-That the law has been, in'*iact, successfully enforced 

A -—I should be inclined to say that 

Q — I suppose you would admit that any law which was passed on 
the subject /lonld not be expected to be enforced absolutely 

A — Quite so I fully admit that it never could be expected to be 

enforced absolutely 

Q — Have you any reason to doubt or do you still doubt tliat the 
enforcement of practically the same Rules in Lower Burma would be 
practically efficient 7 

A —Of course there is a difference in the law in Upper Burma 
The two wings of Lower Burma have had seventy years’ expenence of 
opium Pretty well hfflf that time it has been almost free, and latterly 
there has not been much restriction It has been the same m the 
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tlio Irt-'fc tliiit} oi foitv y/*ap> Tlieu* h that tliflftreuce 
l)(»hve^n tin* coiKlitioii^ of tih* two pro\nic<»s a^ rep^afJs re^trictioivs on 
opium Colonel Strover tlu* words, “ educated to the of opiuoi;” 
whereas we began in Upper Burma by banishing it 

— Do you think it is an accurate statement to say that ‘ people 
lla^e lieen afforded eveiy facility tor the purchase and consumptmn of 
opium,** when, as -a inattiM of tact, the price has been very cousiderablv 
raised beyond what it woiihl liave been it Government li.vl never mterfeied 
at all 

A — The price was laised as far as the auction was conceinod at 
least, in the latter part of our pe? lod of administration of tlie province, 
not in the earlier part 

Q — Not only in tne price paid for the license, but the pneo at 
w hich the Govermnent supplied opium to the vendor surely 

A — Thirty-two rupees a seer would be nearly six annas a tofet, and 
a daily dole is supposed to be not more than | of a tola, so that the pnce 
to the odium vendor would be li annas per ] tola ff he sold that at 
two annas, he would make thirty-three per cent 

By the Chairman — Q — He practicallv sold it at nearly double 

that 

A — He did, but he need not unless he liked to 

Q — But the auction bid ran him up 

A — ^No doubt it did but rings often were formed which kept the 
bids far down 

By Mr Mowbray. — Q — What would have happened if Government 
had not interfered at all ? Do yon think it fair to say that Government 
had afforded every facility I think yon state it is an exaggerated 
expression 

A —I think it IS so 

Q —The pnce of the Government opium as supplied to the a endoi 
IS rupees thirty-two a seer 

A —In the three divisions in Arakau it is rupees twenty-eight 

Q — ^Acc*ordmg to the statement which has been put iii here opium 
can be bought from the producers in the Northern Shan States at from 
fifteen to twenty rupees a vtss, I will read the statement put in. In his 
Report for 1891 on the administration of the Shan States, the Supenn- 
tendent, Mr Daly, says “ The quantity of opium produced m Theinni 
and in the Trans-Salween tracts which 1 visited last season is enormous, 
and, 'although by far the greater part Is exporte4 to China or consumed 
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locally there can be little doubt t^at laii^e quantities hud a wav to Burma 
As the opi\im eanJSe bought iiom the jnodncei^J foi from rupees fifteen to 
I npees twenty tJie ?v vs, atid i^i of piovei bidlly e\tellout quality, the temptation 
to &miiggle is \ery gieat* The /vs compaied with the seei longhly 
speaking, tbice and a half to two I take the v^as to be o 6 o Ib 4iiid tJie 
seer is abortt 2 lbs Jf the piiee of (hireniment opium i^ rupees thirty- 
two per seer, tJiat will be about iiipeos si\teeu per lb afoiidiqiois This 
Native opium as bought fioni the juodutei ( ikmg tlu' highest pfice 
iiientioiied here, i npees twenty pei will be sometJiiiig about rupees five 
per lb L ask you whether the facilite's toi oh taiiniig Native opium at 
that compaiatively low pine (you must admit that the fTOverament by 
the license that they cliaigo tlie \eiidois compel tlie veiidois to increase 
the price again to the coiisimicn) do not ]uit a c otisidei d)le cheek upon 
the consumption of opium conquied with wh it th(‘v would ln\(* done had 
they left it entiioly .done 

V — Decidedly, ni<wt .ls«^^mlly 

Q —sis it a*laii st itevnent to say tint [leopic li ive hcvvi <"dncatc‘d in 
the use^ of opiiini in the Aiakaii Division to which lie is lelcning, when 
one shop exists iii the whole ot that division 

. A — r must sdv I think it < annot be accuiatefy said that pec>ple 
liaie been afford (*d eAoiy facility* foi the puiclids(» ^md lonsumptiou oi 
opium, and have been educateil iii its use* That is an ovc‘r-statenient 
oJ the case •wluit he meant to convey was not •^o much the positive 
inducement given (that he could not have iccoided), but vc^ry much more 
restiiction might have been put upon it 

. Q — In the la-^^t paiagiapli oLyoui Excise Repoit 1 think }ou coii- 
dciim tlft piesent hceiising systcvn, and you have told us you would yoni- 
self prefer to see all opium sold by Goveiument'' 

A — Yes 

Q — Ib your Excise Report ol last}i^ai, lS02-yd, lelcinug.Lo the 
revenue at Mandalay you say ‘ One satisfactoiy tea tine ot the year’s* 
leport IS that, in addition to the spec*! d Excise* establishment mnintained 
by Goveriimeut, the licensee employed i regular stall throughout the year 
to co-opeiiite with the preventive otticers in the supenjsion and detection 
of illicit saW ” That von regard as saii^-tactoiy ^ 

A —I do 

* 

Q — I rathei gather fiom you that you also think that altliougli 
these licensees do theft best to stop people from smuggling oi dealing 
illicitly 111 opium, they are very ready to do so themselves I 
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A —That 1 believe ^ . 

Q — Do you tlunk if Oovernracnt took the entire retail for supply 
into their own hands that these former licensees would be ^ny the less 
anxious to avail them-selvcs of their previous experience for ilhcit dealing'* 

A — It would be known soon that they had no light to have opium, 
and men would be ehaiy of having any dealings with regard to opium 
with men who non- longer had authority to sell or to have anything to do 
with opium Asa matter of fait, tlicy have agents all over the town- 
ship 01 subdivision or district in which they have their shops , and they 
have premises and store-houseb and boxes and means of concealing opium 
which we do not always know. They have means of spieading and con- 
veying it to outside villages , we know nothing about it That they do 
it IS proved by the fact^that Government opium is found there where 
can it come from hut from these places The few convictions that have 
been obtained show that it is done How the men do it it is difficult to 
say , but they succeed in getting their opium outside their radius of the 
immediate locality in which they aie entitled to sell c» ^ 

Q — Do you think you would have further or better information 
about them, if Government weie cairying on the sale on its own account 

A — II any ihen dealt with thes<‘ men, it would bo soon known 11 . 
people were going about their premises as of old, it would soon become 
known 

Q — You say you know that a large amount is hawked about the 
the country by agents of licensed vendois ? 

A —Yes, we have reason to believe it 

Q — You have reason to believe it, and you cannot stop it n^w ? 

A — It is very difficult, indeed, to stop it 

Q — The condition at present is this up to the present time there 
have been no limitations of issues at all either in Upper or Lower Burma 
These men, who have opium shops, can have as much opium as they like 
* in then sliop, and outside it too, as long as it is not discovered They 
have to make a balance sheet every day of their opium sales and stock 
If the Government itself were selling, what is to prevent them from 
issuing from their shop opium which their agents are supposed to believe 
IS licit opium, that is to say, opium which has been received from Govern- 
ment Tieasuries what is to present these men going out, and the people 
to whom it ha'^ been sold believing that it is opium from the Government 
Treasury ^ 
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A — When tiiere iio*longdi an opium shop, it will be known that 
nobody can ^ sell, that tlieie can be no agencies, and that the only place it 
can be obtained is the dispeiisaiy Eveiy man who offers it lor bale will 
be known to be committing an offence 

By ihfi Chairman — Q. — Surely they know that there are no agen" 
Lies, and that the man can be punished if he "lells anywhere but in a 
•^hop 

A — A man comes Ub agent ol the hcenised vendor who has a shop 
in the town 

Q — They know it is illicit , do not they ? 

A — 1 question that ^ 

By Mr Mowbray — Cannot you get hold ot tlieie men ^ 

A — They are sometimes caught 

Q — When you get hold of one of these men, do you ever bnng 
home thejagency^of the shop where he has got the opium from ? 

A 1 — It IS extremely difficult It is the one puz/le in all these cases 
The real offender is hardly ever convicted It is always the unfortunate 
•agent that is brought in and convicted That is alway-S the complaint of 
the Deputy Commissioners 

By the Chairman — You say, “ the unfortunate agent”, he is 
equally cniumal 

A.— He is equally cnminal, but he docs not get the piofit. 

By Mr Mowbray — Q —You will admit that you will be deprived 
of tins gactual assistance in some cases which 1 have referred to in your 
own report last year, on the part of existmg hcensees ? 

A — I admit, so far as it would be so 

Q — Ajid they would be exposed to greatei competition on the part 
of a licensee who had been deprived of his license, but bad all the benefit 
of his past experience 

A.— I doubt his having much chance after that I think if once tlie 
better classes of Burmans saw that we had abolished opium farms sold at 
a profit, they would believe in our honajideh, which I am of opinion they 
do not altogether believe in now 

Q — I tlunk it was m your Excise Report of last yeai that I saw the 
statement that local opinion was consulted before an opium shop ^ was 
set up ? * 
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A — I do not think that has beeli doiit with regard to the opium 
sliop^ It gcncrall) is done with regard tf> the liqiioi shops Tlie rules 
undei the Oiniim A(t ceitainly do not roqune it \ 

(i — you h.nt not ■'Ot up any new opium 4iop ol late years, yon 
(annot tell me liow you would consult local opinion on the subject 

A — Exception the analogy ol liquor There they aie always 
(.on suited 

Q — What means do yon adojit foi abeeitaming the wishes of the 
localitf ? 

A — In Mill loipal towns the ^lunicipal Committee is consulted, and 
m towns whnh are not Mnniupahtic-, the loctil officer consults the cldeis 
of the towm. and then o^jiiiiori is lield to hv lepresentativc 

Q — T see from jjaiagiapli louiteen of yoiii Excise Report for labt 
yeai that it Avats so “ Local opinion i-. consulted Indoie any new shop is 
licensed for the sale of spii itiious liquors or opium 

A — Ves, hut 1 may ^ay that tint ha-^ not yet been applied as fai as 
I know as legnids opium, only as i eg ards^ spirits , 

Ry Sn William Ueda liis — Q — In the eiglith result of your eii- 
()aiiies (j».iiagia])If twenty of yoni note) >oii gn e e\ idcnu e ol the great 
^incnasc in the ion sumption of opium in Lown Bimna 

y — You say that (lovoinmcut sales lia\e increased in late years by 
loni times, and in tin* ne\l sniteine yon add that between 18?$0 and 189R 
the sales ol Govoinnient opium and tlie imniher (jf opiiini-bmokei s hail 
( iiormoiisly e\c( edi4 the lato of giowth of population and yon add further 
evideiiie of the same suit so, that app^rentl^ tlieie nn doubt that th^j 
umsiimptioii of opium m Low^ei Ruiriia lias mcieaspd very rapiclly^^in the 
last lew }ears ^ 

A— Yes 

y -r-Are you able to point out .uiy >tatisUciil result shcfwing that 
that J!5 lomcideiit with an iiiciease, sav, ol th(‘ diath late, oi an increase 
ol eiime, oi i diminution ol [uobpeiity in Jliiima, as lestwl by any test , 
is theie a shunking popiihitiou m Lowei Riiima 

A —No, I am not awaie oi it Infe is exeeedmgl} eu'^v n Lower 
Hnima mueli OHsiei tliaii 111 India \ man does not icquirc Co undergo 
much pliy&Kiil Inboui to eani a sufficiency Joi Ins daily wants 

y — Have vou an> statistical fact to siipjant your (oncluMon in 
])aiagia]'li twiiitv-uiu that the British Goveinuieiii Irn^ already gone sonic 
wav tow iid^j lumiiig the Bmmese people physieall 3 >* an^ nioially ^ 
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A — The Defmtj Couiiiiii)&iu"iioi foi Heii^ada ^a}‘^ Its continued 
extension in use is lapidly incieasing ainl likely to lead to a groat demo- 
lalisation otJthe people ’ He furthei states “ from statistics obtained 
liom the ]ail it appeals that in 1882, only 37 opiuni-smokeiN were ad- 
mitted, wherea«> m 1800 the number had risen to ] 7 »^ ” 

Q —That shows theie is an increase of opmm-smoking among the 
lail population, but it does not show that theie is any rmning or demoia- 
li/ing effect upon the general population of Lower Burma ^ 

A — The percentage of opium-smokers in ]ail had risen from h 0 in 
1 882, to 29 S in 1 890 oi nearly four times 

Q —But that does not show that the eliect has been to increase 
( rime or to cause a shi inking population * 

A — The crime that IS committed by opiiini-consumeis not so 
much crime of a kind that comes before the Couit^ as crime of a social 
kind in the villages .Vll the officers and repiesentative men of the 
Burmese nation ifnite in saying that the ihiet kind ot offence that is 
(ommittgd IS petty thefts fiom houses and petty thelt‘> ol straw from 
threshing floois and thefts of a timid kind that do not require coinage 
JVhether oi not these offences are on the increase I cannot say 

Q — Amongst the piiestbooff of Burma the use of opium is con- 
sidered as a sinful vice 

A -Yes" 

Q — In paiagiapli hnutoen oi }oni lepoit 3(01 i?ay, ‘ In the Manhiu 
and Myauaung Jails tlie disease to which Barman consumers are observed 
toiie mo^t liable is dysentery, and ffiost oi them suffer iioni exticmc 
dcbilily The majorit) oi the deaths in these jails are of Burman smokeis 
and eateis of opium ’ Yon have not gnen the leierences to that'' 

A — These are the words contained in ]ail lepoits given by Sur- 
geons the/ are almost the words of the jail repoi*ts which were not 
pimtcd 

By the Chau man — Q — In the paa-^age* )on quote in the oiglith 
clause of paiagraph twenty Major Butler is reternng to case', oi his own 
district , IS he not '' 

A — He says “The percentage oi opium-suiokci s to the total 
population of the jail had risen frop h 9 in 1882 to 29 3 in* 1890, 01 
aliout foul times, which also the proportion of increase in sales of 
GoNernmeut opium between those two yeais ’’ 

A — Yes, that 1 $ in legaid to the Henzada Dirstnct alone 
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Q — If we refer to Ins letter, wc find "that in the peifud he mentions 
that Government reduced the shops fiom t^vo to one and laigely raised 
the piicc of opium, so that notwithstanding that the revenne*fiom opium 
went up and the amount of opium sold went up, it was in spite of the 
strong measmes taken by Government to restrict the sales • 

A — Except ^hat the licensed vendoi was allowed to remain 

Q — The number of shops was reduced to one and the puce raised 
laigelyi so that if the revenue and the amount sold went up it was the 
people who consumed and not the Government that induced the con- 
sumption 

A — The Goveiiimeut supplied opium as last as the vendoi wished it. 

Q — As fast as the consumer wished it ? 

A — ISo doubt he would not have a^ked foi it if he could not have 
sold it 

By Mr Pease — Q — Dr George iSmith, m evidence before tlie 
Committee of the House of Commons m 1871, adduced tke reports of Sir 
Arthur Phayre and Mr Hind, showing that, “ Prior to the introduction 
of Bntish rule into Arakan the pumshment for using opium was death 
The people were haid-working, sober, and simple-minded Unfoitunatoly 
one of the earliest measures ot our administration was the intioduction of 
the Abkan rules by the Bengal Board ot Revenue Mr Hind, who had 
passed the greater part of his long hie amongst the people' of Arakan, 
described the progress ot demoi alization Organized efforts were made 
by Bengal agents to introduce the use of the drag, and to create a taste 
lor it among the rising generation ” ^Are you aware that that statemept 
was made, and I believe has never been contradicted, resting on the 
authority of Sir Arthur Phayre and Mr Hind 

A — I do not think 1 have read that identical extract 1 am aware 
of the report having been made 

Q — In 1880, Sir Charles Aitclusoii, then Mr C Aitchison, in a 
hiemoiandum on the consumption of opium in Buima, generally stated 
that it IS “a vice which we have introduced among them,*’ and he further 
says, “The papeis now submitted lor consideration present a painful 
pictuie of the demoralization, misery, and ruin produced among the Bur- 
mese by opium-smokmg Responsible officers m all divisions and distncts 
of tlic piovince and Natives everywhere bear testimony to it ” So that we 
have the statements of Sir Artliiii Phayre, Mr Hmd, and Mr Aitchison, 
all asserting that it was through us that the practice lias been introduced 
or extended in Buima ? 
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A — Ye<!* 

Q — f)o >oif leniember that'Sii Cli.iiles IJciiiaid “Oinuquiiy 

it appeared that m the forty houses iilmh eoulpo^c Miiibying village 
there were fijteon opmni-siiiokei s Some of the<^e, all young men, were 

piodiiced, and they had clearly suffeied in physique”*^ It is not correct 
to state that Sir Charles •Beinard only speaks fiom heaisay evidence, or 
Irora leports of others 
A. — No 

Q — With regard to the dispensaries, they are more mimeiougj than 
the opium shops ? 

A. — Yes, they aie more numerous than the opium shops 

Q — And therefoie tor the purpose ot medu al use they would be 
more effective foi bringing the drug witliin the leadi of the people '* 

A — That is my opinion 

Q — You also feel that men who have paid large sums foi licenses, 
and also make a piofit out of the sale of the dnig, have strong induce- 
ment& at the present time to obtain more customers for their trade 

A -a-Tliat IS niv opinion 

Q — While you ai(» not oblivions to the Fact tint the ownei of the 
license has a direct inteicst to^ prevent illicit tiadiiig, still on the whole, 
you feel the advantages ot the present system would he more than eoun- 
terbalanced by the closing of the shops and supplying opium thiough tlie 
dispensanes ? 

A — That IS my opinion 

Q. — After all the criticism that there has been on those details, some 
fij^ires may somewhat overstate and §ome may understate the facts— you 
are still of opinion that your memoraiidiim fairly repiesents the facts with 
regaid to opium and the influences it produces on the Burman population 

A — I think in the mam it does 

Q — D6 you think that the Government will be supported 'm the 
lestrictions it is about to make by the best portion of the Bnrman popu- 
lation ? 

A — I believe so if they prove their good laith by showing that 
the sale of opium either by themselves or by any others shall net be made 
a sale for profit 

Q —.Do you think that still furthei restnctions would die m the 
interests of the people ^ 

A, — That IS my opinion ^ 
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STidenee of ICr Bom Lo^ VoniT^ (examlAOd 
tbrouffli an i&tekpvoter.) 

By the Cliairiiian — Foimeily 1 was cleik of an opium Jfaim I am 
now ti mei chant I wish to present a petition ^ * 

Q — Who composed the jietition ’ 

A — Leoug Sham Tuck 

Q. — How was the petition submitted to the ])eople who signed it 
was it WTitten and handed loiind for signatuK* 

A,— Yes 

Q — Thue no meeting, 1 Mippose * 

A.— No 


Jlauyooti^ Iht 14th JJttemht t 1893 

* To JTiJt s Commission on Opium now visiiino Huuma 

The humble Memorial ot the under's! erneil Chinese inhahjtarit'< of Ranjjoon 
itspcctfully shewoth as follows — 

That amongst the Chinese it lb a tact thcit opium is lonsLifeied as poison ol 
\ery subtle power winch plays a sad havoc among its oonsunius The use oi 
opium brings coimtless misei ICS upon men One given to opium however rich 
he may lie at hist is suie to get vciy pool aftei winds through using the drug 
11 a poor man happfms to be fallen mto the use of opium his ruination (*ommences. 
immediately , he becomes a (ompletc wreck of humanity, emaciated in foim and 
coniipted in morals in no time When an upium-smokcr has got no means to 
gratify his ciaving for the iiifeinal drug, he generally takes to thieving The 
use of opium envelopes the smoker m raptuioiis dicams of false segsual pleasuies 
All exceptionally lobusl man, using opium at first, may not lose his physical 
strength so much foi a while, but Ins moral charactei at once changes foi the 
worse, and dcpcmdiiig upon Ins physical strength, he commits dacoity , in fact 
he becomes a biill^ and blustcici of the quartci of the town he locates and 
generally lives upon the cainings by extortion, intimidation, levying block mail 
etc Opium coiibiimcrs arc apt to neglect then duties towards paicnt^ and to- 
w^ards childieii They disregard then usual work and business, their minds arc 
< ontmually set upon having a dose or a pull of opium cveiy now and then It 
IS unncccBsaiy foi us, we think, to point out in further details the disastrous 
effects of the use of opium upon men at laige The ruination opium lias brouglit 
upon all people is manifest enough Almost every one of the Chinese people 
is cognilant of the fact that opium has injurious effect upon those who make use 
, of it 11 IS not only the Chinese who are affected by the baneful influence of the 
indulgence in opium but othci nations who use opium must suffer also Should 
the benign Goverament prohibit the use ol opium, the opium-consumeis would 
be able to cut off then bad practice casdy enough They will icgain health and 
liecomo prosperous Because opium is obtainable with facilities, and opium- 
consupieni having thaie strong temptation m their way, cannot give up using 
opium although they ma> tiy their utmost to stop the bad habits they have 
eontrn ted, by all kinds of moans We are very glad to know that the Royal 
Commission eie on a visit to Burma and are making cnquiiies about opium Wc 
shall ven thankful if ojiium is suppr^sed entnely When there is no opium 
to be had mankind wililive in prosperity and peace, fr<ee from certain maladies 
peculiai to the use of opium \Vc beg to humbly lay the alnive facts before voui 
honours * 
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Q — Are all thcsf geittlomen who signed it abstainers from opiutil- 
smokmg 7 

A -^Some do'not smoke, 'and others do smoke 

Q — How many gentlemen have attended here with this deputation 
to present this memorial >7 

A — Over sixty, • 

Q — To what piofeasioiis do they belong , aie they all tiaders oi 
shopkeepei s, or are some of them artizaiis , 

A — They are mostly traders. 

Q — Are some aiiizaiis 
A.— Yes 

• • 

Q — Onto! the 240 oi who have not attended, are some of 
those traders and artizans 

A — Yes We have bi ought home opiuni-smokers They are out- 
side . 

Q — Are any ot the gentlemen who have attended here opium- 
smoMrs 7 

A — There are a few opium-smokers amongst* the gentlemen in 
the deputation 

Q —What is the wish of the petitioners ^ fs it tliat opium should 
be absolutely stopped, and that nobody should he allowed to to get it 7 
A — We would agree to stop it entirely 

Q — According to the census there are about 5 000 Chinese in 
Rangoon, and there are over 30ft signatures to this petition , do you 
think* that tlie majority ot the 5,000 Chinamen would agree with the 
309 ^ho signed the petition 
A — Just the same 

Q — •They had no opportunity to come 7 * 

A —I think the majonty ot the 5,000 Chinese would agree with 
the petition. 

Q, — I suppose you except the opium-smokers from that 
A — Yes * 

Q. — Some of the opium smokeis who came up and gave evidence 
before us were much opposed to register themselves * 

A — Yes, they are afraid to be registered • 

Q — Do you think the same people would wish total prohibition 
A,— Some would agiee to it, but others would not agree to it 
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By Sir William Roberts — Q — If a pefitibrv asking the Chinese 
might not be compelled to legister themselves were taken round, would 
as many names bo put to that petition as appear on this petition 

A — Yi‘s I think as many signatures would be appended to a 
petition dskipg that the Chinese might not be^ oompelltKl to register 
themselves as have been appended to this petition * 

By Ml Pease — Q —Would it bo as easy to get signatures to 
a ])etition in tavoi ol opium not being stopped at all * 

A do not Ihink that so many signatures would bo obtained 
By Mr Mowbiay — Q — Did jou presiuil an) petition to the 
Viceroy when ho was hoie the otbcT d ly 
A —No t ' ^ 

By the Chau man VVe aie glad to haie received this inemoiial 
and it will be hied among the papci-^ attached to oiii lopoii. 

Bviddnee of Mr F. W. B. Fryer, 0. S. Z., Acting Chief 
Commissioner of Burma. * 

By the Chaiiiuau — 1 have been in Burma o\ei •seven yeais 1,^ was 
Comraibsionoi ot tlieCeiitial Division horn August, 1886, to June, 1888 , 
from June, 1888, to'Maicb, 1861, 1 was financial Commissioner, and 
since 180 J I hav( been Ofhciatmg Cltiet Commissionoi 

Q — Whiit lb yoiu upmiou on the ostmiatc oi the iiumbei oi 
Bnrmaiib in Lowci Buima who aie coiihi mod opium suiokels winch is 
given in Mi Smeaton s note ol 1892 ^ 

A — 1 i oiibider that the estimate ol the iiumbei ol Bui mans in 
! Lowei Burma, who aio couhimed opiumrconsnmeis which is given in the 
j Financial Conmiisbioner’b note ot the 27th Apiil 2892 is exaggerated 
, According to that estimate the number is 85,600 The number ol 
I Burmans who registered thomselvcb as Lonsumers m Apnl to July, 189d 
was 7,513 Even allowing toi the fact that many Burmans have pro- 
[ bably abstained from registering themselveci, I have no doubt that the 
I figures m the Financial Commissionoi ’s note are oxaggeiated, 

* This question wab oiiginally put by Sir Wm Robertb , but the interprelui 
fuled to explain it to the ^vitncBs so as to give an mtelligible answei, and eventual 
ly Sir W‘ Robeits put the question as to registration given above 

A petition was presented to th? Viceroy by Rwrineae residents of Rangoon 
expressing thei^ batisfaction at the prohibition of the sale of opium, and asking 
that a simiUr piohibition migiit'bi* ^MoTCedaB regards alcoh6I Bxisi^llbhoy 

stated th.it the memorial ^^would , Ijc considered by, the of India, at 

the sama sirno expics&ing hib own stiong opinion that trovcinmeiil had already 
gone quube £ai enoqgh m babctiouuig inch lIll]lngeolent^i Dtjindcvidnal liberty^ ^ 
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Q — Do Ton^consideV that the new rnle^ which liavo been approved 
by the Government of India ate strong measuies for rostneting the 
consumption of opium as is cxpcdimoni to attempt to eufoice, oi would 
you go further 

A -^I consider the measures for lestricting the consumption of 
ojjium, which have already been taken, t^o fai enough,, and that to on fence 
them will be a task of consideiablo difficulty Burma has a frontier of 
enoimous length, and opium is geneially jirodiicefl oi consunieJ m the 
eouutnes along its holders Thus, in yuniinn, the Sliau States and 
Siam, 111 fact almost all along tli(‘ eastern boidei, opium is grown and 
consumed, in some parts iii very considm able quantities Smuggling 
by sea also is easy and veiy difficult to pie v-iiit ppiiim is at present 

brought into Burma both by steamers and ships as well as tliiough the* 
])Ost office When tlie new regulations come into foice, the temptation 
to smuggle will be greatly increased, and it will be difficult to keep it 
down Even ganja^ which has been prohibited in Buima for twenty 
years and which is hardly ever consumed by Bui mans, is frequently 
smuggled into Burma by Natives of India In order to check the increase 
of smuggling which is anticipated, I proposed to, employ juerentive 
establishments costing an mistily Rs ^9,788 more than the establishments 
at present entertained The additional establishments will be employed 
at present ^the smuggling of opium by ^ea I do not pi opose to employ 
any additional establishment to clieck land smuggling A pieventive 
•^taff is at present employed for that pin pose on the eastern fiontier of 
Upper Buima I consider it ii&eless to attempt to prevent smuggling 
•aloiig^ the wild mountainous bdrder of Siam, These parts are thinly 
populated, and 1 hope that theie will be little smuggling thiongh them 
I .considoi that to prohibit the consumption of opium by Chinese, 
Kachins, and Slians would cau‘5c most fienou^ discontent, and that it 
would be«impos3ible to enforce the pi ohibition In feverish places such 
as the jade mines m Bhamo, the tin mines in Mergui, and the ruby 
mines, the Natives cannot do without opium 

Witness then put m a note which shows the facilities for smuggling 
opium into Burma , also notes showing (a) the existing and excise es- 
tablishment m Upper Burma, and the existing proposed excise e<?<abli8h- 
ment m Lower Burma , (b) the number of cases dealt with in Upper Burma 
under the Opium Act since 1889-90 , (c) the numbei of ckses dealt with 
under the excise lawg (liquor and opium) in Lowei Burma from 1888-84 
to 1892-93 

Q — Have you any other remark you wish to make ? 
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A. — I wish also to say that I have requested Mr, Warry, Adviser 
on Chinese Affairs to this Government, who is a particularly competent 
witness as regards the Chinese, as he is on very intimate t^ms with 
them and frequently stays in their houses, to send a statement of his 
views on the use of opium as afiectmg Chinese , Mi Warry js now in 
the Chinese Province of Yunnan, on his way to visit the Chinese Viceroy 
ot that Piovince, so*^ it has not been possible to summon him as a witness 
I have also called for a written statement from Mr Scott, now Her 
Butannid Majesty’s Minister at Bangkok, as regards the effect of the 
consumption of opium by Shans Mr Scott has been employed in the 
Shan States since 1886, and has given much attention to the opium 
question 

Q, — How did you select the witnesses to appear before this Com- 
mission 

A —I chose all the witnesses who 1 thought were likely to be able 
to give evidence on the subject from their experience ^ I made out a 
list of the names myself 1 put them down without knowing anything 
ol their views, except m the case of one witness, Mr Bridges I happen- 
ed to be at Mandalay when I made out the list, and I asked him what 
his views were Except from anythi^ that had been published regard- 
ing the opium question in which they had expressed their views I knew 
notlimg, and certainly not as legards the Natives. 

Q,— Were the opium-consuming Chinamen specially selected through 
the Deputy Commissioner ^ 

A — No , 1 asked Mi Waiiy Some were ill, and we asked the 
Superintendent ot Police to substitute dthers Mr Bayne, the Revenue 
Secretary, took down the statements ot the witnesses but that was after 
they had been selected, not befoie With legard to the difficulty of pre- 
venting smuggling there is one thing I wish to mention The length oi 
sea coast, d find, is 1,500 miles From Maliwun to the north Burma 
tlv distance is 1,200 miles, so that we should have a vei-y large extent of 
frontier to guard. 

By Mr. Mowbray — Q — You have put in a note as to the excise 
establishment does tha{ include the Customs ? 

A — ^No It includes both liquor and opium. The same establish- 

ment IS employed for both. 

By tlie Chairman.— Q — Have any cases occurred within your 
recollection lu which opium is smuggled orr shore at places other than 
sea-ports I 
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A — Yes, it N smuggles in 1^ Native boat^! 

Q — Ts ^hoie any Custom House e^Ublishmeiit along the coast to 
guard against that sort of smuggling 

A — ^No , none 

• ^ I 

Q — There is no law prohibiting Native crafts from landing where 
they like 

A — ^Not fishing boats, or small boats, of that kind. There are a 
number of Native budgeiows that go in I do not think theie is any law 
whicli prohibits a ship stopping wlieic it likes 

Q — The ships do it at then own risk 

A — It 13 only during the fair weathei During the monsoons they 
could hardly run in anywhere on the ( oast except at a regular port. 
There is another thing I should like to mention I think il we were to 
endeavour to enlorce total piohibition we should have great difficulty in 
keeping the people* from being haiassed by the Police and Puuentive 
officer ^ , ^nd I think that the people would resent the interfeience of the 
Government very mucli 

% 

* By Mr Mowbray — Q — As Financial Commissioner you had the 
o[)inm le venue iiiidei voui inunedrate coutiol ' 

A — Yes ^ 

(J — 1 should like to know youi opinion as to whethei the Rules in 
loice in Uppei Burma when you were Financial Comraissionei i^eic piac- 
tieally operative iii lestncting the supply to Bui mans and not to foreign- 

..n't . 

A — I do not think the Rules were altogether opeiative They very 
much, rhstncted the use of opium by Burmans, but I do not think they 
altogether pi evented it 

Q — Ho ^ you tliink it would be possible for any rules absolutely to 
prevent it 

A — No, I do not think it would 

Q — With legard to the position of these Sawb was in the Shan 
States, have they the power, if they chose, to prohrtut the giowth»of 
opium in their own States at the present time without any permission 
from Her Majesty’s Government * 

A —No Theie w no ordei to the contrary. I think the people 
probably might appeal Local Government against any such order 

of a Sawbwa, m which case he would be asked to justify his order 
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Q —So far a> tho rerenne goes I %nppo^e the Bntmese Goveinmeni 
woiild be pleased if the growth of the opram m the Shan States' were 
Ijrohibited'^ * 

A. — Ye«j. We oven con'^idered the question of whether it would 
not be possible to subsidise the Chiefs in ordet to prevent the growth of 
opium in their States It would be very muoli to the advantage of Burma 
if the growth of opium could be prevented 

Q —It would render yoiii work on the Irontioi luoie easy than it i®. 
at present ? 

A — Ye*». 

By Ml Pease — Q —Was there any communication on the siibiect 
made to the Sawbwas '* 

A —I think, but I will not be certain, that probably the supenntend- 
eiit mentioned the subject to them 

By Mr Mowbray — Q —The registration of Burmins is still going 
on 

A —Yes, and it will go on up to the end of June next yeai^ 

Q -.So that the total of 7,518 is not by aiiv means the final result . 
which will be obtained by registration 

A — ^No. 

Q —When will you issue the licenses with a limited supply of opium , 
when does that come into force 7 

A— From the 1 st of January 1894 The licenses will come into 
force also from the 1st of January « ^ 

Q — On what basis do you propose to calculate your bmited issues of 
opium for next year ’ 

A —We have calculated that each registered consumer should get a 
quater tola a day only We have calculated the number of non-Burmans 
adding twenty-five per cent, for future registration and for non-Biirmans 
whom you may not know of Of course there is an allowance for doctors 
and tatooers 

Q— After neit June the registers vrill be absolntelj closed to all 

Bnrmans 

A —Yes, unless a man can show ihat he has been absent from 
Burma, and has had no opportunity of registermg himself 

By Mr Pease — Q — In the despatch from the Government of India 
to Lord Kimberley on the 6th of December there is this sentence, “ In 



order to ascertaii|* the coaeam^:};iO]i and tlioreby facilitate tlie detection 
and prevention of smuggling, we should ha^ c been willing to approve rules 
requring the* registration of nou-Bnnuan consumeis of opium for infor- 
matiqn merely, and not as a condition ot possession W e were, however, 
advised that such rules are not aathorized by tlie Opium Act, would 
possess no legal validity, and could not be enforced if disregarded ” Is 
that to be read as meaning that the Opium Act does nofallow the regis- 
tiation for information meiely, oi is it to be read a'^ meaning that the 
Opium Act does not allow the legistration of iion-Biiiman consum 9 rs as 
a condition of possession 

A — I read it that it is tor information 

Q — It would not be contrary to the Opium Ac^t to requii e registra- 
tion of non-Biirman consumers as a condition oi possession 

A — No They require registration ot Burmans as a a condition ot 
possession , theiefore, I suppose they could recjuiie the registration oi 
iion-Biirmans as a condition ot po&session 

By the Chairman — Q — In the statement showing the ofteuces 
against the Opium Act 1 see the following hguies lii 1891 number ot 
pel sons brought before the Magistiate, 2,250 , nunjber of persons 
acquitted, 509 , iinmbei ot persons finally convicted, 1,081 In 1,892, 
2,122 persons actually brought before the Magistrate, 435 persons 
acquitted or discharged , and 1,025 persons finally convicted These are 
tor Lower Burma Do not you think that niean^ a veiy senous amount 
the figures of harassment upon the people 
A —I think so, certainly 
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NOTE. 

• • 

As the ^Report of the Royal Oommission on the 
Opium Trad<f, with the complete report of the evidence, 
will probably be published in London very soon after 
the present instalment of this Report reaches England, 
it is not mtended farther to contmue this publication. 
It was commenced in oomphance with the earnest desire 
expressed for some report, fuller and fhirer than the brief 
and generally one-sided telegrams that reached England 
as to the proceedings of the Oommission telegrams 
which the fuller reports of the Calcutta newspapers 
were quite msufticient to rectify, as]' these gave hardly 
any account of the cross examination. The reports of 
the Calcutta sittings were for the most ,part specially 
prepared for the society , those of the sittings m Burma 
have been compiled from the ofdcial shorthand writers’ 
notes, with only such omissions and abni^ments as 
to leave ihe sense unaffected. 

J O ALEXANDER 

Off Sin^ofHiie, 19 Manh, 1834 , 


Tiinted by 

JoBBFB CoLbUAW, Mauager, Methodist Pnhhshing House, Calcntta. 





OF THE 

Social f^uritji TReetiiig 

IN THE 

TOWN HALL, CALCUTTA. 

J^overriber 27, 1893. 


On Mbnday, November 27, 1898, a public meetinp^ was held in the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, in behalf of Social Purity It was the largest 
meeting Jjjeld there for a long tim^ and may be truthfully spok(‘n of 
a** a ^Ton«*tei Meeting It wa<? failed tngethei on the Jintiatni lln* 
('ulmtUi (Sndeienee bid attendul pei^ni" td all 

.ind Minks oi the people Mlieje A\eie ^Kiii'lii.m-^ Iiuni.Mii't- 
Noim oniojmi^>, llindii'*, M ahoniuiedsiiN Phi-hm*-* CIiiumumi Mi*sion- 
ane'«, Lawyers, Merclmnts, Proles&ois, Doctoi'' and otln \»iong>t 
the prominent representatives, tlie following were noticed in addition to 
the speakers , the majonty of the missionanes, Rev J Ferrier, chap> 
lam ot the Church of Scotland, several Roman Cathohe pnests, several 
Native clergy ef different denommations , Messrs ^ H Remfry Snd 
A G Hams, Solicitors ; Messrs Irving, Osmond, Home, Duffill, 
Espino, Laidlaw, Atkinson, Stewart, Babus Dcbendra Chandf-a Ghose, 
Jotendra Nath Chowdhry, Umes Chandra Batta, Krishna Kumar 
Maitra, Sins Chandra Chpwdhry, Ram Charau Mitter, Aautosh Mooker- 
]ea, Dr Mohini Mohan Boee, &c , &c., &c 
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Tlip Mooting cominoiicpd at D-SO'aiid on the motion ol Sir Rgmosli 
C Mitt(*r and Babu Saligram Singh (a prominent member of the Hindus- 
tani community) Bishop Thobum took the chair and opened the meeting 
with the following remarks ‘ 

Gentlemen, before addressing you a few words, I have much pleasure 
in announcing to you that the Right Re\orend P Goethals, Archbishop 
of Calcutta, on his own behalf and on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
clcrgv of this city has written a letter expiessmg his deep sympathy with 
this movomont and his hope that it may be successful in the important 
objects it has in view The Rev C Jordan also ntes in a similar strain 
on behalf ol the Baptist Missionary body and i egrets that hiS absence 
from Calcutta prevents liis being present Bishop Thoburn then proceded 
to say — 

1 teel it to be no slight honoi this evening to be asked to jneside 
at the first meeting cvei held in India at which rc^pi esentatn e men 
all the religious bodies in the community ha\c come together solely in 
the interests ol public \iitue While we must all regret llie painful# 
necessity 'which brings u*^ hoie, mc mav at lea^t Ik Ibankiiil fhat as 
fenoTv-ntizeiis .ttifl fellow-townsmen we Ccin thus met't togethei on a# 
(omiinni [ihitloim to jnote^t against the oncKnidnneiits of vice in our 
midst, and to ])leiid foi the intercuts of virtue and public decency, for 
the safety of the young, and for the good name of the grop.t city in which 
our lot has been cast For some time past there has been an increasing 
concern in the minds of those who aie willing to give attention to the 
subject, in reference to the state of morals m our city, until at last it i^ 
lelt by many that the present condition of things has become simply 
intolerable Eiiduraiite has quite ceased to be a vnrtue, and the time has 
fully come to demand an immediate reform of the most practical k.Tid 

Opinions differ as h) the cause of the present movement Some 
trace it at once to the increasing cffronteiy of vice, while others account 
for it on tlie gi*ound that the moral tone of society, iii all its branches, 
IS slowly but steadily rising Both these views are in a measure correct 
I have known Calcutta for twenty years, and it is my conviction that 
there are many more good people m the city than there were twenty years 
ago I beheve there is a more enlightened public conscience tlian tlicie 
was in former years But on the other hand I feel bound to admit that 
vice IS more strongly fortified than ever before, better organized, more 
contemptuously defiant of the nghts of decent people, and more alarming 
in its oncioachmcnts upon our most ordinary rights We all admit, of 
counts Unit nothing shoit of a very grave necessity ought to justify the 
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( ot a jnil>ln* .Ilium's iiUH‘hnf; wlnili lirt*' 

us U^ethei Does* •'UlIi a ‘ Ij« t U'^ see 

In the first place, the condition of our sticot'^s has long been an 
insufferable public scandal In the southern pait ot tlic city, with the 
exception of "a few select quarters m which the more wealthy Europeans 
live, there is hardly a street or a lane through winch cjeeeiit people ean 
take their children with them if tiny wish to go for an evening walk, 
much less to take tliem to a place ot Avorship when they have to return 
after night-fall It is said by some, I know, that in former yeais*«ome 
of the scenes witnessed about Jora talao wc^ro more shameless than anything 
‘^eeii at the present time This is very tiue so far as the shameless exliibi- 
tiuns ill tlie streets are concerned, but when tlie street once known as Jjira- 
talao was thoroughly renovated and its very name dunged, the evil which 
had been confined to one locality, simply spread into other parts of the 
city until it has now become moie geneial, while it is no less defiant of 
public opinion than formerly It is against its presence we protest this 
evening Its agents have changed their methods of proceduie, but the 
evil itseM has not in any measuie abated In some respects, indeed, it 
IS worse than formerly Decent men are still subject to insult on our 
ftiost public streets it they chance to walk abroad, and* whole neighbor- 
hoods have become so infested with bad eharact(*rs tliat the pi ice ol n^al 
estate is seriously affected, and the difficulty of obtaining a suitable house 
111 winch to Rac has been greatly mcrcabed Tlie annoyances to whicli 
quiet neighbors aie subject are unspeakable In the northern part of the 
city the ease is somewhat different, and yet sufficiently intolerable It is 
a striking fact that the most shameless charactei s in the city are not 
Indian, Ihit persons imported frcmi Em ope, and hence our Indian 
friends m the northern pait ot the city au subject to less annoyaiite in 
some rV'^pects than tlio^e who live in the Euiopean quaiteis , but they alstj 
have enough ot whicli to complain Many oi the streets, lanes, and side- 
walks, from early evening till a late houi, are disfigured by exhilntions winch 
are Immihatmg to our common humanity To see a dozen poor creatures 
ranged m rows, and placed on exhibition on the side of one of our public 
streets, like so many animals offered for sale, is a spectacle which ought 
not to be tolerated m any city, and one from wluch froiing men and y^^il- 
dren should fce delivered We can state our position in a few words. 
Our streets should be maintained m a state of decency Shameless exliibi- 
tions of every kmd should be absolutely forbidden Wo cannot anni- 
hilate Tice, and we do rioTt propose to attempt tlie impossible, but A\o.do 
insist that vice shall bc^ compelled to shrink back into its own congenial 
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darkness, and not disfigure our streets or ihake some* of them, as at pre- 
ent, practically useless lor decent people 

In tlie next place, we have met together to demandoprotection for 
hapless children who are exposed to the worst ol all possible fates It is 
too wcJl known that a trafiie iii young gu*ls, most of whom are of a tendei 
age, lias long bpen carried on m this city The fate of these children is 
the worst which could possibly be devised I have said more than once 
in public, and repeat it here again to-iiight, that if I had a daughter I 
would much lather see her thrown into a den of hyenas, than placed in 
the power of certain men and women in this city, who are constantly en- 
gaged ill effecting the rum of such hapless children as fall into their 
hands I say “constantly engaged,” and I use the tenri advisedly When 
we find men who avow that they make their livelihood by following this 
traffic , when we find one house after anotlier maintained m the interest 
of tlie traffic, witli liardiy any attempt at concealment, we can hardly be 
accused of using extravagant language when we say^that this horrible 
work is going on constantly Then, to this we have to add the humiliat- 
ing tact that others of a more mature age are imported eveiy season into* 
India from Europe It will be said, I know, that statements of this 
kind aie exaggerated, but when a dozen poor creatures arrive m Calcutta ’ 
by a single steamer, uiidei the care of one man, and lie well known to 
our authonties, we may well conclude that we are not making a mistake 
m putting forward this charge 

In tlie third place we have to consider the presence m our midst of 
a colony of foreigners ot both sexes — a colony which has been estabhshed 
111 the interests ot public vice, and Yhicli to tins day is maintained wholly 
at the expense of the good name and good morals of this city. ^It is said, 
I know, that tlie male portion of these colonists are made up of quiet 
men , that they never stir up riots , that they never create disorder of 
any kind , that they are not given to intemperance , and tliat they do not 
trouble the pohee , to all of which it is enough to reply that this course 
of conduct is simply a part of their procedure They know -that tlieir 
ends cannot be accomphshed by disorder and violence It is to their 
interest to maintain a quiet extenor, but this does not affect the main 
isspe Our compl«mt against tliem is ^at Hiey are simply moral 
lepers , that tlie whole settlement is made up of men and women who are 
wholly demoted to the propagation of vice m all its worst forms , and that 
it would be better for our city, better for its good name, better for the 
mteiests of the public, that a colony of lepers should be imported from 
some region where lepers abound, than that iSiese creatures should be 
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permitted to establish themselv eS iii oui muNt , take possession of houses 
that ought tg be occupied by decent people, depress the' value of real es- 
tate and dishonor the European name in the eyes of eastern people. 

I hardly dare to add another word, and yet I cannot refrain from 
stating the*case at its wcfrst I feel that it is almost a personal humila- 
tion for me to be obliged to stand before this audience aud say that there 
are depths of vice below what I have thus far indicated, which are openly 
tolerated in our midst There are houses on some of our most public 
streets, maintaiaued in the interests of certain forms of vice whicli must 
be nameless m a^ublic address No city can smk lower in the moral 
scale than to tolerate with indifference such forms of vice as those to 
which I allude That such toleration has been «nd ifi^ now extended to 
this worst of all evils, is a fact concerning which there can be no doubt 
I can say no less, I need say no more on this head 

Such are the grounds of complaint, and we have met together this 
evening to demand that there shall be a thorough-going reform m refer- 
ence to all these evils It will be said, perhaps, that a quiet appeal to 
the autlfonties should have been made before the whole unsavoury subject 
13 dragged out before the public eye To this I reply that some ot us 
*have been appealing to tlie authorities until we are growing weary, but 
with little result thus far It,may be that our laws»are defective, as wC 
are sometimes told they are I do not pretend to be an authonty on this 
point, but, as a matter of fact, it is nearly impossible for decent neighbors 
to get rehef when a pest-house is set up in their midst There is one 
house on Wellesley street which is in close proximity to four schools, to 
oae large church with a very large Sunday-school, k house which cannot 
be passed in the evening by children and young folks, without their wit- 
nessing scenes which should not appear in public I have myself been 
engaged with others in personal efforts to secure the removal of that onb 
brothel duripg the past five months, but thus far without any success I 
give this merely as an illustration of the fact that we have not been rb-^ 
miss m appealing to the authonties for help The case of* this one broth- 
el has been before two Commissioners of Police, and before the acting 
Lieutenant-Governor, and, while 1 am glad to believe that 'some of thesb 
officials realjy wished to give relief, yet, as a matldr of fact nothing has 
been done 

But I trust that we shall not fall into the mistake tins evenffig of being 
too personal We are h^re to demand measures — Abroad measures of reform 
and a proper administration of the law, and not to attack mdividhals. 

1 trust too that we shall^ot waste our strength in denouncing the pohoe. 
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That is a snare into which many people tail. ” 1 do not pretend to say 
that all policemen are model saints, but 1 do say that there is great danger 
that good people may try to satisi^ their conscieiices throwing all 
lei^nsibihty in such matters upon these guardians of public order 
We all have a common rssponsibihty m the casei Let us simply demand 
two things. S^rst, that if our laws are imperfect, no time be lost in 
makmg them affective, and second, that when the law is made nght, 
it bo at once vigorously administered by those upon whom this duty 
rests * We ask simply that our streets may be decent , quiet 
neighbors may have the power to secure the removal of brothels from 
thoir vicmity , that public thoroughfares shall no longer be barred to the 
use of respectable me% with their wives and daughters that children 
shall be protected , that houses of nameless vice be peremptorily dosed , 
that obscene hterature be relentlessly prosenbed , and that the foreign 
eolpny in our midst be utterly broken up , and all the male colonists 
at least summanly deported from our shoves 

We are m senous earnest in what we are domg. Wo have taken 
up this matter without any uitention of laymg it down, until something * 
IS accomplished. Let no one suppose that the agitation will end with 
the present meeting. It will go on until either our laws, or our courts 
and police force, have been amended. We do not propose quietly to be 
told by a learned Justice of the High Court that the greatest possible wrong 
that can be inflicted upon any innocent child, is virtually diielded by the 
law. We do not propose to leave the children of this great city to tlie 
tender mercies of the worst men and women to be found on the globe. 
As I have ]ust sud, either our laws, pr else our courts and our pobce 
force must be refovmed. It is not for me to say where the ^fficulty 
really lies, 1 only know that, as a matter of fact, it seems to eveiyone 
who atteippts to seciire a reform, that the laws all work against hnn. It 
may apt be so, but it seems so Many of us feel deeply that this is so 
We meet this eveniug to insist that it shall be so no longer. If our 
' task cannot be finished m a month, we will take a year for it , if a 
year will not suffice we will take ten years , and if ten years will not suffikie, 
we are prepared to give twenty-flve years to the work. We have entered 
mtOr tha contest expectmg to win, and we shall not give u|> the contest 
until our work is finished. 

MwHBKDUa Lol SAUtan said i^fievarend 6ir and Gentiemen, 

1 can assure you thai it is owing to a sense of dniy, duty imperative, duly 
niiiA could not be shirked, which has oooqpe&ed me, notwithstanding 
lbs pi^csent state of my health, to which aBusion^has so kindly been made 
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by the Betereed Chaifmap, *I eajT it is nothcmg btit a sense tVf duty which 
has cottipeHed me to appear before you this evening, and T therefore crate 
your indalgemce for being brief And it appears to me notwithfiftandmg 
what has so ominously fallen from the Chairman, that one can afford to 
be bnef For what is •required at this meeting is not many words but 
the consciousness 6f deep conviction Now gentlemen, I h^heve you have 
reahsed, not only the supreme importance but the extreme dehcacy of the 
subject ; a dehcacy which demands that it should be treated with all the 
seriousness of which human nature is capable, not with a light fieart, 
certainly not with frivolity, and In order that this may be done it is neces- 
sary that we should remeiOber two things in connection with this subject. 
One IS the strength of the passion w'hich hes at the botjom of all the 
mischief which is the burden of our complaint , and the other is the 
strength of the force of example, especially when that passion is concerned 
Of the strength of the passion, gentlemen, I thmk that you need not to be 
told in detail Jf you simply remember that it has been implanted by 
God himself in human nature, in common with all animate nature, for no 
other tlfan the divine purpose of contmumg his creation, you will not be 
surpnsed to find that it is scarcely less strong than the ^instmct of self 
preservation itself. In man the regulation of this passion has been most 
wisely and most beneficently left to his free will in order that it may be 
to him, as Milton has well stated “ the scale by which to heavenly 
love he may ascend ” But in pomt of fact man has not earned Ont the 
divine purpose What ought to have been his highest happmess has been 
his greatest misery , and instead of makmg it the ladder to convey hun 
aiWl lift him to the pure love of God ^and man, he has made it to carry 
him to the lowest depth of degradation And why or how ? Simply by 
the abuse of that most precious gift, which has elevated him above the 
brute, free will By the WtiSe of this free will he has sunk the God m 
him and exajted the brute Gentlemen, however sad, however unfor- 
tunate, however disastrous it may be, it is a fact and it behoves every man 
who wishes good to himself and to his fellow men to recognise this fact 
with all hunulfty, and set to work prayerfully I use this word advisedly, 
for unless we do that, we should be gnevously wrong and should be retard- 
ing every attQpipt ai reform if we look upon our emng brothers and siaters 
with horror, as if theirs was a monopoly of sm On the contrary, 
gentlemen, we SbduU remember the solemn rebuke which was administered 
by that great exemplar pf humamty to the accusers of the adulteress, and 
the heavenly forbearance he showed to the adulteress herself, ** Neither 
do I condemn thee, go an^ sm no more.’* 
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Do not suppose for a moment that S qudte the almost superhuman 
example of Jesus Christ to make you lenient towards vice , no certain^ 
ly not^ for remember the stem command which accompanie^the forbear- 
ance, “ Go and sin no more ” There we are taught to forbear as well 
as to be firm iii our resolve to sin no more — “ Sin no more.” These words 
have a significance deep and wide They have a deep significance as 
regards the individual sin and a wide significance as regards others whom 
he or she may involve And then you see what your attitude towards 
vice (Might to be. In the light of these words you see that you have 
every right, and indeed, it is your plam duty to see that vice is not only 
corrected in the mdividual but that it does not spread by example, the 
example which is contagion of the worst descnption because of its most 
potent influence. ' Gentlemen, this is a duty which we owe not only to 
the present generation, but to all future generations, for you hardly need 
a medical man to tell you that the vice m question contammatcs and 
poisons the very fountain of life itself, and unless a very stnct watch is 
kept over it, the lamentable and irremediable detenoration of the human 
race is inevitable That this vice is on the increase in the metrqpolis is 
shown by its most shameless display m the most pubhc places 
Everyone of you must be familiar with the fact, and can it be« 
doubted for a moment that such a display of such a fascinatmg 
and such a nunous vice will draw mto its vortex the weak and the 
unwary and thus involve the welfare not only of this or that com- 
munity, but of all the communities of Calcutta, and expose them to the 
most widespread and senous form of moral leprosy imaginable Then 
the most pbvious duty of every mdmdual, and of every community and 
of the state, must be to check the malignant progress of this vwe by all 
legitimate means I do not thmk, gentlemen, there is any necessity for 
more words from me and I have therefore the greatest pleasure m moving 
the first resolution which is as follows * — 

Bbbolvbd, that this meeting has observed with senous alarm, the 
moreasing infr in g ement of pubhc decency caused by the presence and 
action of improper characters on streets, dnves, and places of pubhc 
resort m Oalcutt^ as well as the grave annoyance cau^ to schools, 
chunfiiea, and residents in many parts of the city by the proximity of 
disre^table houses, ^his meetmg therefore asks for an^admmistra- 
tion of the existmg law, or if necessary, for additional legislation, which 
will secure the mamtenauce of pubhc decency in the city of Calcutta 

Thb Rbv Pathbb Lapont, S. J., C. I. E „ said : — ^Mr. Chairman 
and dentlemen, the chainnaa has given you already an idea of the im- 
portance of the object of this meetmg, by drawing your attention to the 
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fact that on this pfatfomi ahd iS tins hall, there are no distinctions of 
nationalities or religions When all men coalesce, congregate, unite, in 
this fashion Jot an object, that object must be of extreme importance. 
Nothing short of the importance of this question to all men, all families, 
and society jtself, could hgive drawn us together in such large numbers. 
You will have noticed, gentlemen, that there are a great many clergymen, 
who have inaugurated this meeting We are the moving spirit of this 
meeting, and I think no clergyman needs an apology for pusliing for- 
ward such a meeting as this For there is nothing that I can cdnceive 
of more disastrous to rehgion than this social vice After the weighty 
address which you have heard from Dr Sarkai, who has given us his long 
experience as a man, as a father of a family, jnd as a pliysician, you 
will not expect me to say \ery much more on the subject of which he 
treated I shall therefore confine myself to bearing witness to the ne- 
cessity for this first resolution ' 

I ha\e been twenty-eight years in Caltntta, and therefore I can speak 
de V18U I have seen and I will teU you the result of my experiences for 
the pagt tuenty years Twenty years ago tliere weie in my iioighboiii- 
hood three or four streets which were shunned by every man who was manly 
mnd by respectable men These localities were known* to be localities of 
a disreputable character, and no man was ever seen tln're who had the 
slightest respect foi himself That was twenty years ago Now at the pre- 
sent moment,* in that very same quarter of Calcutta there are not only three 
01 four streets that coutaiu these houses, but I should say perhaps only three 
01 four that do not contain tlieni Now, gentlemen, this is a great pub- 
lic hardship, because these houses are not generally found in those 
quartersfiinhabited by the uppei ten, but they are found amongst tlie 
dwellings of the pool, and the dwellings of the middle class Now 
there 'are already too few streets in this city with decent dwellings for 
the poor, and too few even with decent dwellings for the middle class, 
without oui^ having the few streets that can be inhabited by theif fami- 
lies polluted as they are now polluted These are facts, and these are not 
theories, hard facts, and the nupiber of these houses is increasing almost 
in geometncal proportion, and tlius many localities which I liave known 
for years, and which I could name m my quarter o 4 the town wheje de- 
cent people dsed to live are now^deserted 

Only the other day I was asking a woman, a parishioi^er of mine, 
who had been away and had come back, why she had not returned to her 
old dwelling, and she sdid “ how could I think of doing so I was^glad 
enough to escape from that house^ and I ^liall never set foot there 



a^ttiu ” N it not laiiuMitiible, gentlemen* that jM^ple Should be driven 
from tlie healthy parts of the town, and that prurient vice sljould flounsh 
in Calcutta as if it had the right to drive every honest citizeti from these 
resorts Now, what do we want? We want to see if nothing can 
be done to repress the boldness of these crd^tures We *have tned, 
our chainnau ha^ given you instances, and I could give you instances 
in my experience But it is of no use for pnvate individuals, not 
even lor a body of determined individuals to try and set the law 
going* against these houses. 1 have in my mind a case now which was 
taken up by several honourable gentlemen, hving not very far from me, 
who have put their heads together and their purses together m order to 
have a test case ^ WeB, the result of that test case, which they now 
record, is that that same house, after two months is there still , 
individuals are powerless therefore, and what we want to do by this 
resolution is to go to Government, and say tliat when an epidemic appears 
in Calcutta, when cholera or small pox breaks out or leprosy shows any 
increase, you feel it your duty to interfere, you feel it your duty as a 
Government to come forward, and if necessary spend large sums df money 
in order to stamp the epidemic out Well, there is an epidemic in Calcutta 
]ust now All the old residents will bear witness to what 1 

^ay There is a recnidescence of the social evil which is becoming well 
nigh intolerable We have tried to cope with it , we have tned tlie law 
as it exists or is administered just now and proved it inefficacious When 
the General hospital, the Medical College hospital, and all the other 
hospitals are not sufficient to meet an epidemic of cholera or small pox 
we come to you for further help, 4^ ho are responsible for governing 
this city, and ask you to help us to drive out this epidemic for cannot 
do it without your help Tins we shall say with all respect no doubt, 
but as the chairman has said, we have begun to say it to-day, and we 
shall not cease to say it until the work is done , 

Rev H Whitehead, Pnncipal of Bishop’s College, said — 
*^Mr Chairman and Gentlemen — ^as the chairman has already im- 
pressed upon us the need of brevity, I will not take up the tune of the 
meeting by going over again the ground covered by the preceding speakers. 
No <9ne, I think, ^0 senously considers the matter can doubt the mag- 
nitude of the o\il with which we have to deal If he does, I should 
<ftd\ise himio go some evening between eight and ten o’clock down College 
and Cohiwallis streets from Bow Bazar to Conijvralhs Square It will 
be hardly p<3ssil)le for him to walk fifty yards wil^out passing two ormor 
women of bad character plying for hire, and the fvaie is true of almost all 
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tba streets that run at nght aisles to this main thoroii^^iifare Wow this 
section of the city is tke great ceiitie of our educational institutions 
There aresjme twenty large schools and colleges within these limits, and 
about two thousand university students fioni tlie mofussil reside in lodg- 
ings m tlie same quarteit So that the quarter whieh swarms witli sdiool^, 
colleges and students’ lodgings also abounds m houses of ill-fame From 
an educational point of view this state of tilings cannot but be regarded 
as most disastrous. 

But admitting the magnitude of the evil, the question lemani's, 
what can be done to remedy it? And the main ob]ect for which we have 
met together this evening is to consider o'^pocially wliat can he effected by 
legislation Looking at the resolutions which ^re to be put before the 
meeting, I see that each one of them ends by asking for some fresh actnni 
on the part of the Government and more stnngeut legislation ft is impoi t- 
ant therefore that we should begin with having a very clear idea as to what 
we really want aiid what it is possible for legislation to effect fii the first 
place then we do not expect to make people moral by means of legislation 
Legal penalties can restrain meq’s outward actions it cannot touch their 
motives But, thank God, there are other agencies at work to wlncli we tnist 
*Ho punfy and elevate men’s consciences and characters Nor are we lash 
enough to hope that legislation can entirely abolish or even vi^ry largelj 
mitigate this evil which we deplore, or prevent bad characters from 
showring themselves in public Nor again would it be desuable, even if 
it were possible to attempt to confine all houses of ill-fame to one particu- 
lar quarter of the city To do so would introduce far greater evils than 
li would abohsh But legislation^an do two things and we have met 
togeth# this evening to demand that it shall do tliese two things here lu 
Calcutta In the first place it can prevent houses of ill-farne from making 
themselves a nuisance and a source of annoyance to respectable families and 
respectable^ neighbourhoods. People have no more right to infect the 
moral atmosphere of a place wiUi houses of ill-fame, than to infect the 
air with the germs of disease And where therefore such a house is 
cause of annoyance and moral danger to lespectable people the public liave 
a right to demand that the house shall be remo\ed But the point 1 
wish especially to put before you is tins, that foisthis purpose we^do not 
want any fresh legislation. If you will look at section forty-thre(‘ of the 
Calcutta Pohee Act, you wfll see that the Commissionei Police has 
already the power to order the removal of houses of ill-fame which are 
a nuisance or a source of annoyance to the inhabitants of a neiglioqrbood 
But before he can take* any action, he must be moved to do so by a petition 
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from the inhabitants themselves Sothat' the niitiative ill this matter rests 
not with the police but with the pnbhc , and from a conversation I had 
this momin^af with Sir John Lambert, I am quite sure that, of the public 
will bestir themselves and take the initiative, he is quite ready on his part 
to use to the full, all the power which the law Juts into his hands in the 
interests of public morahty What then we need in order to carry out 
tlie objects specified in this first resolution is not fresh legislation but a 
more vigilant and active public opinion to put in force the existing legis- 
lation ' It IS quite tnie that during the last few months there have been 
technical difficulties in the way of enforcing the penalty prescnbed in this 
section of the Act , but I am glad to be able to state on the authonty of 
Mr Ashton, that a lett^^r has been received this morning from the Govern- 
ment stating that these difficulties have now been removed So that now 
we have not got to attack tlie Government or to attack the police authori- 
ties, but to attack pubbe opinion and rouse that up to take the initiative 
and put in I motion the arm of the law And what 1 would venture to 
suggest IS that a vigilance committee should be formed or several 
vigilance committees for different parts of the city to organize and 
concentrate the force of public opinion We must remember that the 
work which this resolution suggests is not the work of a week or a montl/^ 
or a year or of t(m years Wo have to deal with an organized system 
for the extension of vice and it can only l>e fought by organizing the 
public opinion that is on the side of virtue. 

Then theic is a second thing which legislation can do and that is, 
protect innocence and especially the innocence of childhood I will not 
dwell upon this point because it wdl form the subject of the next lesol Li- 
tton but I will only say this, that if we are men, il we have any spark 
of manbness m us, wo shall insist that the cbildreii are protected 
and will never rest diitil the evils, against which that second resolution is 
directed, are removed 

Mr R D Mehta said — Reverend Sir and Gentlemen, it gives me 
great pleasure to'^support this resolution This is a movement m which I 
am very glad to find that every section of the community has joined 
Punty as we all know is the great cause, and we are all interested in 
suppoiiiing it as well for our own sake as for the sake ' of the rising 
generation ot our countrymen It affects them and it affects them 
keenly, for, tio doubt sir, no true pi ogress can be made unless it is founded 
on a genuine moral foundation I am qliite sure that this is a move- 
ment" which will enlist the sympathies of our rulers, as becomes a civilised 
Government, and I am quite sure that if the Govfmment and the different 
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seollond or the cc?mruuuity are uftited together there is no reason why 
success should not attend oui efforts, and tlie cause oi: purity be estab- 
lished oil a Jirm basis m this city 

Babu Kali Chaiian Banerjee proposed the second resolution which 
was as follows 

Resolved, that this meeting has learned with*indignation that a 
homble traffic is carried on to an alarming extent in Calcutta in children 
of eight or ten years of age who are being purchased or kidnappijd m the 
villages of Bengal to be employed and used for immoral purposes This 
meeting pledges itself to the use of every legitimate effort for the suppres- 
sion of this vile trade and demands that the law, having been proved 
inadequate in its present loim to cope with this -vfldespFead e\il, may be 
at once stiengthencd and amended, so that innocent childhood may be 
protected, justice \ indicated and the guilty brought to condign punish- 
ment 

He said --That there should be occasion foi a public resolution 
like this IS deeply humiliating — humiliating to humanity, luimihating to 
humaiib legislation The occasion lor it is the horrible traffic — ^liornble 
IS baldly an adequate chaiacterisation — ^releried to in the first part of the 
resolution, a traffic in innocence, ab a learned judge in a sistei presidency 
puts it, involving the letting to lure and hmng, the selling and buying 
ol girls under sixteen years of age for the purpose of prostitution, or for 
any unlawful and immoral purpose This tiaffic had long been in the 
air, although but few cases were brought to hght, and dealt witli as they 
should have been It is not difficult for us to understand the reason why 
Tliere have been instances in which the traffic has been conducted, be it. 
said to tlieir eternal shame, with the connivance of the very persons who 
btood to the innocent children in the relation of natural protectors There 
ha^e been inbtances, again, in which there has been a somewhat natural 
shyness to,prosecute offenders, from considerations of family exposure 
There have been mstances yet agam, and these instances have by no mearjg 
been few or far between, in which the machinery for pioseciiting the 
offenders and bnnging them to justice has proved absolutely ineffective 
Whatever the leasons might have been, the traffic, as 1 have said, had 
long been jn the air, and it needed but to be spotted The aiJtention 
of the Calcutta Missionary Conference was drawn to it, and they initiated 
practical steps to lemove the evil As a result of their Efforts in this 
direction, tlieie was a Jest case put forward, and although that test case 
failed loi loasons to which I shall presently refer, reasons which you 
■set f 01 til in tlu lattoi liiilf of the lesolution, it led to the disco veiy of 
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9ome thirteen innocent victims of the traffic, who had 'been brought all 
the way Irom the district of Midiiapore, and who wore being used * lor 
immoral purposes m this city We had iiilormatioii this luoriimg that 
the offenders have been placed on their trial at Midiiapore , well, if as 
many as thirteen victims, aU bclongmg to one distiict, were •discovered 
m connection with one effort put forth by the Calcutta Missionary 
Conference, you may well imagine how, if tliere were a determined and 
sustained effort, many more such discovenes might be made It is not 
my deare to dwell on the details of this traffic, because my esteemed 
fnends, who are to follow me, will refer to such details My object is to 
lay before you the present state of the law in regard to the traffic, 
fteference IS made to, it in the latter part of this i evolution The 
cnminal law of the country provides for the puiiisliment of persons 
who let to hire or ihire, buy or sell miiioi girK niidei sixteen 
years of age for the purpose of prostitution, or for any unlawful and 
immoral purpose The cnminal law of the country proiides for this, 
and yet you will have noticed from the words of the lesolution, that tlie 
law has been proved to be inadequate to cope with the soie cmW Vou 
wonder why I shall presently show you why, and in that behalf, I ‘sliall 
draw your attention to two points of procedure and two points of inteipre--' 
tatiou of the law When you conaidor the proMbion ol l.iw to 
which 1 have just referred, it must ^stiike yon that in onler 
to bring ail offender to justice you must prove th'at the mc- 
tim is under sixteen years of age In that test case, the Mctim 
was eleven years of age, but when the case was being prepared for 
the higher court, no evidence was addjjced in the lower couit to proye 
'that the infant was under sixteen years of age No doubt in thi* eye of 
the law this was a culpable oversight, but with the girl in court no one 
perhaps ever thouglit of solemnly cnactmg tlie farce of pio\mg that a girl 
obviously of ten oi eleven years of age was under sixtteii Yet the 
law requires that you must prove by evijience that an infant of eieii twelve 
mouths is under sixteen years of age, and so when the matter went up to 
the higher court and the discovery w^as made that tliere w'as thi^ defect 
in the getting up of the case, and application was made that the defect 
might(Jbe remedied and evidence might be taken as to the age of the giil 
But it was questioned whether it would be proper at that stage* to allow 
f3lie evi<iBnce*ito be supplemented by the importation of evidence as to age, 
and because the propriety of that procedure was questioned theie was 
ft persistent defect, fatal to the case, and the offcndeis could not be 
^i^ught to justice Gentlemen, tins is hows sometime'^, lUhtice buffers. 
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Theii I wiD refer lo another point of procednre The section to which I 
have referred lays down that the girl must be under sixteen years of age 
Now suppose this section of the law is found not to apply, there is 
another section which may be applied to a case like this, where the girl 
IS under twelve years of %e, and the offender might be found guilty of 
abetment of defilement, even though it might not be prpved against him 
that he had let out to him a girl under sixteen years age for the 
purpose of prostitution When, therefore, a difficulty was suggested in 
the higher court as to whether the former section of the law applied, 
application was made that an alternative chai go might be added to the 
indictment, so that if the first section failed, the offence might be 
dealt with, under this other section There again it was question- 
ed whether having regard to the proprieties of legal piocedure 
this alternative charge not having been framed when the ease was 
being firepared for the higher court, could be added at that later stage 
Well then, the ^ propriety of adding the alternative chaige having been 
questioned, the offenders could be punished only if they weie proved 
guilty under the first section Thus you see how sometimes, delects 
of procedure from oblmousness on the part of those entrusted with the 
preparation of cases in the lower courts, defeat the ends of lustiee Now 
I come to something more senmis The question was wJietlier, in this 
particular case, the offenders could be convicted under the section to 
which I have referred, and so the section had to be interpreted, and 
it is having regard to the interpretation, that we here affinn that the 
law has been proved to be inadequate Let me explain to yon gentlemen, 
hew the inadequacy of the law m it^ present form has been established. 
I have q^ioted to you the clauses of the section It must be proved that 
the letting to hire or hiring, the buying or selLng, has been for the 
purpose of prostitution Let me draw your attention to tlie interpreta- 
tion that has been put on the words “ for the purpose ol prostd^jiition ” 
Suppose a girl of eleven years of age is let to hire or sold to one single 
individual and not to individuals indiscriminately, it lias been held that 
this is not letting to hire or selling for the purpose of piostitutioii In 
order to prove that the letting to hire or selling was for the purpose of 
prostitution,^ it must be proved that the girl wallet to hire or sold for 
the purpose of indiscnmmate defilement, as constituting prostitution, 
and so if an innocent child is made tlie victim of dehlesneiit at the 
instance of only one brute, the law is powerless, the letting to hire or 
selling not having been for the purpose of indiscnmmate dcfiletient. 
Then take the next clause, “ for any unlawful and immoral purpose,^ 
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The TOid “purpose ” has been so mterp^ted ds to makeF out that offenders 
such as those in this particular case, could not be touched ^by the law 
in its present form. It has been held that if the let^iig to hire or 
selling was only for a single act ot defilement and not for a course of 
defilement, the section did not apply Just reahse, gentlemen, wheie you 
arc An innocent child is made the victim of defilement ; you appeal 
to law, and the law refuses protection, because, forsooth, there has been 
only one act of defilement, although that one act is the rum of the 
innoc<*nt giil Are we to be told that the legal machinery of the 
country is to be kept in abeyance, till this one act of defilement developes 
into a course of defilement But that is not all Suppose a case 
brought up, 111 which ^n innocent child has been the victim of a second 
act of defilement You appeal to law and you are met by the plea, that 
the child is already a prostitute, and so the law cannot protect her The 
words are “ for the purpose of prostitution , ” such purpose cannot be 
piedicated, when the child concerned is already a prostitute And so 
between niceties of legal procedure and niceties of legal interpretation, 
innocent childhood is victimised with impunity ’ Will you not declare it * 
to be a scandal, and a scandal that ought at once to be removed from 
the statute book ? Such is the object of the present resolution It iW* 
to call upon you to pledge yourselves to the use of every legitimate effort, 
to secure, by an amendment of the law, or otherwise, that innocent 
childhood may be protected, justice vindicated, and the ghilty brought 
to condign punishment 

The chairman at this stage informed the meeting that it was with 
much regret he had just heard that severe illness in his family had pre- 
vented the attendance of the Hon Surendra Nath Banerjee who was to 
have seconded this resolution This duty would be taken by Baboo 
Hiramba Chandra Maitra of the City College and a prominent niember 
of the Brahmo community. 

c « 

^ Baboo Hiramba Chandra Maitra, in seconding the resolution, said — 

Mr Chairman and gentlemen,— In spite of the stirring oration of my 
eminent friend, the mover of the resolution, I think that most people, in 
speaking on a resolution like this, would expeneuce one difficulty on 
such^ftii occasion it i# difficult to give adequate expression to one’s senti- 
ments, perhaps it is difficult even to make one’s sentiments nse to the 
height pf fhe occasion Making the most sober statement of the case, I 
may say that the resolution before you embodies the most urgent demands 
upoft the best efforts of the Government and the people that could possi- 
bly be made T cannot think of a more sacred pause or a more legitimate 
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duty tliat could W.pu*ssed^u(»on tfce attention oi the people oi the of 
this Unfortunate conritiy If to-nioiiow the Qovernmeiit of India were to 
pass a law ^^nctioiiiii^^ slavrery lu this land, it w^ould rouse one clionis ot 
horror and ludiguation fioin one end oi the civi^sed woild to the other. 
And yet thej^ is in existence m our midst, as a sobei reality, a slavery 
more terrible than that of the body alone, loi it is the selling of body and 
soul together Hundreds of innocent children are being brought 
troBi our villages to be sacrificed to the greed oi lust The very idea of 
the magnitude ot the evil o\ei powers thought and speccli Whfn one 
thinks of the tender ones who are torn away from their lamihes, from 
their simple rural homes, wheie they had been living, in poverty perhaps, 
but still in peace m the bosom of nature, to be tiaiiied up m the ait of 
brutalising themselves, and of helping to brutalise otheis, iii order tliat 
tlie wicked people wlio carry on this traffic may fatten upon the foul har- 
vest of precocious hceiitiousuess, one’s blood tingles with indignatioiu 
Should any one be disposed to question the existence of this 
evil, I can onfy say he lives in blissful ignorance of tlie real 
state o| things 'I’o those who have studied tlie question, it is 
well known how deep-rooted and widespread is the (*vil But even those, 
■^ho like myself have not sought special opportunities*of watching this 
infamous traffic, now and then j3ome across startling facts revealing the 
cxistiMice of a whole layei of iniquity beneath the smiling surface of 
the palaces aifd gaieties of this city A few years ago, one most pathetic 
case was brought to my notice by the author of that well-known t(*rnper- 
aucc publication Surd~pdn bd hishapdn ^1 and 1 liave 

hq^ other cases brought to my notice, showing that there is an organised 
machmeiiy of wickedness with which it is impossible to cope without 
adequate help from the Government Only the other day a friend 
brought to my notice the fact that within a hundred yards of the building 
ot the Society for the Higher Training of Young Men there was a house 
where a father traded upon the virtues of his daughters The traffic in 
girls prevails not only iii this city, but also in the mofussil Only this* 
morning I received a letter from Kushtea, informing me that probably 
ten per cent of the prostitutes hviiig m that niuiiicipahty were bought 
from Iheir parents I have been told that m Tanga,}! theie are at^ least 
thirty girls 6f a tender age m the keeping of prostitutes I do not wish 
to tire you with more details We are accustomed to call thjs crfiy the 
“metropolis ” or the “ mother-city ” of this country Does it deserve 
to be called by thatfiame'^ Let ns not deseciate the holy nayieof 
“ mother ” by giving it«to Calcutta so long as it is defiled by this traffic^ 
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1 Wish to draw your attention ta ane ^art of the resolution It 
says— “ This meeting pledges itself” — Are you going to pledge'you- 
selves, or are you not? If you do not wish to pledge yourse^res then tear 
this resolution to pieces If you do pledge yourselyes, then pledge 
yourselves with a pledge wluch it shall not be i» the power of* any one to 
treat like dicers' oaths Pledge yourselves with a pledge as solemn and 
sacred as a marriage vow There could not be a nobler work than that 
of helping tlie Government to cleanse this land of the leprosy of lust, 
and tA clothe it in the raiment of righteousness Gentlemen, this is an 
age in which one cannot believe in a moral principle without running 
tHe risk ot being called a faddist I am proud to be a faddist in that 
sense I do believe ^hat it there is anything that exalteth a nation, 
it is righteousness Let us, therefore, aid in every way the noble band 
of workers wlio have stiried themselves to remove this iniquity from 
the face of the land • 

Tub Hon’ble Siraj-ul-islam, Khan Bahadhur sad — I have much 
pleasure in supporting the resolution which has been moved and seconded 
I do not think I can add much to what has already been said, but before 
I sit down I wish, to say this, that though we are a great many com- 
munities, it IS the bounden duty of all people to do their best to suppress 
this vile evil and piotect innocent children With these remarks I sup- 
port tlie resolution It was then earned unanimously 

The Third Resolution lan as follows — 

“ Resolved, that this meeting earnestly protests against any further 
toleration of a system which has been established and organized on 
a large scale by a band of foreigfiiers in this city, by whicj} women 
arc brought from other countries to India for immoral purposes It is 
believed that many of the women are decoyed on false pretences by 
these men who club together to make a profit of this infamous traffic ^ 
This meeting therefore asks that these foreign dealers in vice may be 
deported from Calcutta and other cities of India as was recently done 
in Bombay, so that further importation of women may be prevented ” 

Thb Rev J Brown moved this resolution and said — 

“ Some time ago a series of letters appeared in one of the daily 
papery of this city upder the heading White Slavery, These letters 
were from the pen of a well-known writer and contained such startling 
facts conccyrning one phase of the immorality of Calcutta that pubhc 
attention was arrested and investigation challenged There were some 
who yrere incredulous and others who were hornfied , while a few superior 
ones imagined that they had answered the wntei's indictment when they 
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had denounced the wn^^*as fanatic or a faddist The Oaleutta 
Missionary Conference appointed a small committee to collect details of 
thp horrible traffic and made a representation of the evil to Government. 
A deputation also waited upon the Lieutenant-Governor at Belvedere 
and requested that the law might be put m force against the evil doers. 
The trafiSc, however, continues, and we are gathered jjpgether m this 
Hall to-day, representatives of every section of the community, to record 
our protest, and to do our part in ridding this city of one of its darkest 
blots • 

Very opportunely an official reply has come to us from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and appeared last week in the pages of the Hindu 
Patriot, which cannot fail ultimately to help the cfuse of Social Punty. 
Ill this reply the evil is recognised, and Government pledges itself to 
‘ take measures for the abatement of the evil ’ when it ‘ assumes such 
serious* proportions as to render interference necessary ’ The letter 
states that there ^re now ‘ about seventy women of this class in the town 
and that the number of the men who live almost solely on the earnings 
of these Jwomen is about fifty ’ Aye have satisfactory reason for beheving 
that the numbers, iii both cases, aie much larger than is stated in this 
’’^lico return Careful enquiry has been made by rehaLle persons and 
they desenbe the evil as much- larger than the Government has been led 
to believe But gi anting for the present that there are only fifty men 
in the four Cltibs ‘ who live almost solely on the earnings of these women ’ 
we contend that here is a social and moral danger of such serious 
proportions as to render interference immediately imperative, fifty men 
in •the heart of this city, whose ^ime and energy are divided between 
gambling and plotting the ruin of multitudes of young people ^ Here 
siiiely IS an evil that demands immediate attention It constitutes one 
of the gravest menaces to society , it is a perpetual source of danger to 
our youth — -a vampire that sucks the lifeblood of m^ny a fair and promis- 
ing life The British Government throws open its ports to men of every 
land and nationality and this is one way in which its political confidence * 
is abused The offscourmg of such places as Port Said and San 
Francisco, traffickers in the bodies and souls of their fellow creatures, 
establish their horrible trade under the very shadow of our churches and 
chapels and at the very doors of our schools and semmanes They 
ennch themselves by the shame of women whom they have deceived, they 
fatten on the unholy gam of their victims 

Calcutta IS not the* only city that is invaded by thw class of foreign- 
ers Dr Stalker, the well-known Scotch divine, speaking recently at a 
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meeting in Glasgow, says, ‘ Books werJ pourei over the country of a 
most degrading type and if they looked at the title page they found that 
the great majonty of them were puUished by fore^ners resident in this 
country. If m any of the large towns they saw a shop where filthy 
prints which defiled the mind were shown, and' looked up at the sign, 
they would find that it was kept by a foreigner ’ 

The Victims of these foreign traffickers often alienate the sympathy 
of the public by the open and shameless manner in which they pursue 
their trade on the public thoroughfares Let us not, however, ]udge 
them too harshly Every One of the seventy women m the Government 
return has a history full of wrong and deceit and fraud They were 
‘ more sinned against t-than sinning * A few years ago they were as 
innocent and pure as our own sisteis, but the majority of them have been 
enticed, entrapped and enslaved by the most abominable methods Listen 
to their own story One was allured from Italy by the promise that she 
would have a position as an assistant in a place of business another 
was brought from Roumama under a similar pretence , one was engaged 
as a barmaid m a large hotel , another was engaged as a milliner ' Many 
of them came out to the country under the impression that they were 
honourably mamed I have been told of one man that has gone througli^ 
the marriage ceremony no less than nineteen times, repeating the process 
in village after village and then passing on his victim to Bnndisi, or 
some other continental port to await his arrival as soon as he had collected 
a sufficient party The English language does not contain a word suf- 
ficiently strong to charactenze the scoundrelism of such a man These 
victims pass from one agent to anoth\>r, from Port Said to Bombay, and 
from Bombay to other cities in India Once in the clutches of these 
men, escape is almost impossible They have to work out the cost of 
passage and other expenses KCedless to say very few of them ever succeed 
in doing this A slave might occasionally make good his escape by the 
aid of some kind fnend, in the old slavery days of the Southern States 
But here escape is almost impossible Hope is abandoned in many cases, 
and where life is prolonged they work out their revenge by preying upon 
that which is purest and vbest m society 

Can we fairly be cusensed of interfenng with the liberty of* the subj’ect 
when we ask the Government to place an arrest on the vile traffic of these 
monsters of iniquity All honour to Bombay for setting us an eitample 
in this movement ^ All honour to the men who have dared to grapple 
with ‘this temble evil » What is Calcutta going^to do 7 Are we going 
to content ourselves with simply passing this resolution Remem- 
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ber .this evil comes Ter^near^to as, it casts its baneful shadow upon onr 
own homes, ;it is a disgiace to onr civilization, it is an insult to onr man- 
hood As the late poet laureate reminds ns, 

“ The woman’s cause is man’s , they nee or smk 
* Together, tlwarfd or godbke, bond or free ” 

It 18 impossible to degrade woman without lowepng the tone of 
socie^ generally The wrong done to one sex speedily works its revenge 
upon the other sex ^ 

We ore told that we shall not receive much sympathy from those 
who are m places of power or responsibhty We do not anticipate 
lympathy but we have a nght to expect a proper discharge ot duty from 
those who arc paid out of pubhc funds to look aitei pub^c mterests. We 
dAitiund that the law be put in force against these law breakers In the 
of all that is pure and honest, in the name of crushed and rumed 
womanhood, m the name of God that created them and us, wo demand that 
the law be vindioated We demand that those fifty men who hve on the 
earmngs of their enslaved victims shall bediiven out from our midst 
We believe it can be done We deprecate any appeal to the Bntiah 
House of Commons until we have exhausted all local resources Fdkm- 
%tizeus let us resolve with the heart of one man to arise and put away 
this accursed thing 


The Rhv F W Warne said —The resolution which I have been 

caUed upon to second deals with the “deportation of foreign dealers in 

vice ” My feelings are sufficiently intense to induce me to make a long 
sueech upon this subject, but after the eloquent remarks we have aJr^y 
hfaid, and remembenng that a distinguished Member of Parliament from 
England has yet to speak, I shall make my remarks bnef 1 am enwur- 
aged* to ask you to support this resolution because these foreigners have 
been deported from Bombay and that which has been done 
beheve can be done in Calcutta We are at present in this dJMty- 
The “Foreigners’ Act” was used m Bombay, but at present it is bemg. 

said that L Act was framecl for pobtical and not or monj p^, 

and whethei or not it shaU be made elfectivo m Calotte is held in ab^- 
Our purpose at this mretmg is to let ttte {Jovernment know that 
theywiUbe^sup^rted by pubhc opmion if they deport these foreign 

farther 

cause of the size of tills colony A gentleman high m the 

that there were tliree hftndred foreign men m Calcutta makmg theirWg 
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in this traffic The Qoyemment acknowledges, that fheie are lif^ T 
think this policeman perhaps spoke off hand and rathe^ exaggerated 
A great many of these people make a pretence of having same business, 
such as, keeping a cigar shop, and these are probably not included m the 
Government reports But three clubs in which* they club together are 
well known, and & gentleman who has investigated the matter told me 
that he knew three clubs and in one of these clubs there are fifty men, and 
I think we may safely assume that somewhere between fifty and three 
hntidi^, say one hundred, or one hundr ed and fifty is the actual number 

I am further encouraged to ask you to support this resolution be- 
cause the presence of these foreign dealers in vice is the prime cause of 
the mtolerable ^publiv indecency which has led to the summoning 
of this meeting The flagrant indecency of the streets in European 
parts of the city is almost wholly due to their presence and management 

I would further ask you to support this resolution, because 'of the 
nature of the business^ if business it may be called, in uduch these foreign 
men are engaged I have been six years in this city, and I have had a , 
good deal to do by way of testing .the liberality of the Mercantile 
community of this city , and I don’t believe their gifts to charitable purposes 
can be equalled anywhere on the face of the earth by the saiifT' 
number, and it is a disgrace to the mercantile community of this city that 
these foreigners should set up in Calcutta such an enormous traffic in 
vice. Their first business is to decoy women into this city for immoral 
purposes 

The following deposition is a typical case, and was taken down in the 
Calcutta Police office on the 15th Octol^r, 1887 It lets some light on the way 
a certain class of foreigners are brought to this country and detained here 
We suppras names and some undesirable details I am aged about twenty 
j^s I was born at Geneva and lived there with my uncle, a general .agent 
While there, 1 became acqiiainted with a Mrs W who resided near us and she 
introduced me to a Mrs M with whom I became ve^ intimate She invited 
me to« go with her to Zunch for a change and 1 consented • On the 16th 
March, 1887, 1 left Geneva for Zunch with Mrs W and on amval there she 
' took me to a house, the character of which I afterwards found out, and I was 
f or^ to fall in with its ways After a month, I was made over to a man 
who took me to Melouse and put me in another house of the same descnption 
where I remained for another month — ^while in that house I was introduced 
to a q^an named S and he arranged with my landlord and took me to Bombay, 
where we amved on the 8 8 Singapore on the 20th June 'last On our 
amval S made me over to L, a relative of his, and I was taken by him to a 
house in a lane opposite tlie Byculla Hotel On the day of my amval, 1 
signed this blank paper at the request of L I remained in that house lor 
aboi:^ three months, and dunng this time I was hot allowed out I was 
fre^enUy beaten and ill treated by both L and his wife, because I wished 
to leave the house and be sent back to my home .. I could not complain to 
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any one because t*coiil(l not vpealf English, and 1 was afiaul being m a stiange 
couQt!*^ L used to sat I was in his di bt I nevei got an^ ot this money 
A few da}8^go, L said he would take me to Cal( utta, and 1 agreed to go as 
I was willing to go anywhere away liom them Wc left Bombay four days 
ago and (^bic) arnvedlieie on the 11th inst, L took me to a house hi Colinga 
Bazar ana theie >\e saw a woman She spoke to L and he said he w^anted 
£50 for m5 This tlic w&iiari icfused to give Wo then diove to No 6 
Kerr’s Lane, and L took me into the house 1 theie saw R and unothei 
woman and shoitly attei wards a man, M came in T\Tey had some con- 
versation about me witli L and lie aski'd £50 foi me, both R and liei husband 
refused to give that amount Then L and M left the house iiml 1 remained 
with R She put me m a room and gave me some food and told me notlo come 
out I remained there all day and night At 2 o’clock in the moiiung L came 
into my room and beat me I scitamcd out He beat me se\ cral times 
dm mg the night At 5 am M came into the room and he and L had 
some fuithci com eisation about how much he was Jj.) pay foi me M at last 
agreed to pay 1,400 francs At about 10 am aiiothti marrG (ami m and in 
Ills presence M handed me a bundle of notes, telling me to give them to L 
and I did so R and the othci woman weie also piesent L then left the 
housef accoiiipaniod by M and the othei man, saving he was going back to 
Bombay 1 believe he left b> tram After the^ had gone, R told me that 
I wouM have to femam in liei house until I paid ofr thi money M had given 
foi me I do not wish to continue the life I have hetti 1( need to lead I 
would kke to get some work oi get back to my toiintiy I do nut wash to go 
buck to R 8 house — Extract fiom Englishnan of Octobei 25^ 1887 

k I further plead on behalf oi the childiim and /oung peoph' ol tlie 
city for their deportation 1 know one ol the most ohjei tionahk* liouses 
hi the city, in the neighbourhood of lour schools in wliiih aie o\ei li\(» 
hundred scholars of both SIAM'S, and al a) a large Siinday-scliool, and I 
with others have oeeii tr}Mng in vain foi omt ioui months to get that 
house remo>ed Such things as tlie^e aie iiitolei .ihle I jdead toi thou 
(Jeportatioii because tlies#mi*n watch lor vacant houses, and are spreading 
these Iwotheh in all diri»ctions, among tlie pool and iiiiildle classes, and 
corrupting the young witli sights they should mwei see At the annual 
fete for the scliools in Calcutta given at Government House one sees seven 
or eight thousand childrim together, and because of these foreigners many 
ot these clfildieii cannot go to their liomes oi about m.iiiy parts of the city 
without having their minds corrupted Therefore on behalf of the youifg 
people, I ask you to support the resolution asking for the deportation of 
foreign dealers in vice 

Mr. J Wilson, M P , said — Bishop Tftoburn and citniens of 
Calcutta, I am not unmindful of your exhortations to brevity and I will try 
to obey them I am glad to say how rejoiced I am to see biicli ft meeting as 
this in your great city^of Calcutta My wife and I have been engaged 
for many years in woik of a similar kind to that whicli yon are eif^aged 
in, but although I kimw something of the nature of tlie work in our 
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own unintiv, I <!<» not tiiink it would b^^oiiiKrne to c*nV» uiiv detuil‘s 
TVitli itgaiii to ilieoe ujattojs; in ^uui city, VYitliVhicli 1 luu'tt iiecebflarily 
be Ignorant However, I may make one or two remarks wlfich are appli- 
cable to all countries What we have heard to-night in tfie admiralile 
speeches, the remarkably able and earnest speeches to wl\ich we have 
listened, has been directed chiefly to the suppression of vice, which appears 
to be so rampant in your midst Now, if you will allow me to say so, 
when you come to deal with this subject you will have to decide how far 
you arc going and what your own coimctions are The conclusion to 
which we have come in England, and I think in Europe is this, that 
tlicsi* inattcis will never be properly dealt with, until you have established 
ill your own minds the absolute equality of the moral law for men and 
women alike Tins is the foundation on which all your action must rest 
It IS no use having one moral law for women and another for men 
I am rejoiced to liave heard such leasonable sentiments abopt the 
miserable victims of this miserable traffic We have for too 

long been throwing stones at the women and letttng the men go 
free Why do we not tallc of women “ sowing their wild oats,” - 
and of “ fall2n men ” Turn it tlie other way about and see liow tliey like 
it There are two persons to this bubiness You would not have tins* 
traffic if there wore not a niiuiber of profligate men m your midst Who 
pays foi these women ? Where does the money come from ? It comes 
from the pockets of men, and some of it from men who occupy high and 
honourable positions, tliough tlicir characters aie not honourable We arc 
sometimes told in England that vice is necessary to man , that man cannot 
live without sinful mdulgence We say it is a he There are thousands 
of men who have proved that it is peitectly possible to live usehil lives 
and live up to old age, without ludulgmg m sexual intercourse at all 
When I heal people talk like that I feel inclined to say, You- may 
pidgc yoiii s^f by that standard, but do not judge tlie respectable classes 
It l^ sAid v<>n cannot make p<‘ople moral by Act ot Parliament Whoe\ei 
«-said you could ? But what we do say is that it is possible for the law 
to make it easy to do right and difficult to do wrong I want to congra- 
tulate you on having this meeting There has of late been a great moral 
uprising in England and not in England only but m Europe, and it 
rejoices me to find that there is a moral upnsmg in Calcutta The feel- 
ing in England is very different from what it was some time ago, and also 
m some parts ot Prance, and I do not want Asia to be behind Europe 

And therefore I say, in God’s name go on, 

1 

“ Tiead all the poweis of daikness down, and vAn the well fought day ” 
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Babu Mahemfra NatU Roy movocl tlio iu*\t R^^^iolntion, wlncli was 
that a copy oithe tliroo foregoing resolution*! be fonvaicled to H E tlic 
Viceroy and H H the Lieutenant-Go\einor of Bengal 

Babit Amarendra Kath Chatterjee, m st'conding the piopo^al said — 

I will not trouble you witfi any lengthy remarks at tins late liour I only 
wish to say that we are under great obligations to the»TmsMonaries and 
clergy of this city for the mo\ement against what 1 consider, and what 
everyone of you should consider a public disgiace I may say that this 
public meeting which has been held iii response to the call oi the 
organisers of this mo\ement, is an amph^ induation that iieiy dass 
of the community is in sympathy wnth the subject 

Baku Narfndua Nath Srv, Editoi ot the mo>ed 

a vote of thanks t-o the (ban, and addios^ecl the meeting as follows 

lj*ise to dischai go a snn]>le duty It is to jnoyiose i toidial \ote 
of thanks to the (bin We aie cleeplv gudelnl to Ibsbop Ibobuin 
and the general Ittidy ut Ali'*sioiiaries in this (lU ifn tin It ad tl^d Iln*y 
liaie taken in this inattei 1 am sun‘, von will ill admit that tins de- 
monstration Ills not been made a moment too soon for tbi‘ e\ds com- 
■jjJanied of ba^e been giowiiig mu becked, and assmning fonnidable 
proportions of late , and it is well that all clashes ol the community 
sliould (ombine, as they ha\e combined on the pieseiit occasion, and 
make a strong protest against then continued c\istciice It is (onsidcied 
to be quite unfashionable to talk of these things, but, 1 ladievi^ it is 
w^holly a mistake* to numtaiu silence on the subject We must throw 
aside our false sense of delicacy, and expose the cmIs in then hideous 
nakedness There is nothing like jdam-speaking in these matteis in 
order to ensuic a ladual cuie of the social maladies with which w^e aie 
afflicted I am glad to hnd that the cause oi morality h.is, ol late, been 
assorting itself, and I do not know how sufficiently to tliaidi^om IMi-^ion- 
ary friends "tor the effoits that they ha^e been successfully making iii 
furtherance of such a cause It is to these Missionaries that we aic iiii* 
dehted chioflv for the recent suppresbioii ol the State regulation of vijce, 
than which there could not be a gieatei blot on the administration of this 
country, and for the couple of Commissions of •Enquiry that are now 
bitting in Iifdia in the interests of temperance wliat good a httlif plain- 
speaking has done m connection with the abomiiiahb* systcnii of the State 
regulation of vice, ought to stimulate oui effoits in the present Social 
Purity movement in Calcutta, and to induce ns to cairy on a peisistent 
agitation until we succeed in gaming our object I know our difficulties 
arc euormoiiB, for wealth, inffnence, and landed interest aic all arrayed 
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against us m this niattci , and J, ior end? do ifoi know tf we can toiint 
even upon onr Police tor help and oo-opeiation But no difficulties 
ought to daunt us, and we ought to persevere untfl we rid tips city of its 
moral plague-spots 1 feel strongly on tlie subject, and it is, tiierefore, 
that I have come here to express iny deep personal sympathy with the 
movement I am. afraid, there is not another city in the world where 
vice obtrudes itself upon pubhe notice in such a shameless form e\ery- 
where as m Calcutta , and the worst of it is that we find it fiaunting 
itself in the most ciowded and frequented thoroughfares, especially in the 
Indian quarters of the city The way in which the catIs complained of 
are allowed to flourish, is simply a disgrace and a scandal Vice being 
so obtrusive, it is no wonder that the morals ol our boys and girls are 
soon cornipted, afid the endeavours, made by our religious bodies, our 
schools and colleges, and the Government to tram up a geneiation of 
moral youths, go for nothing Oui eyes and cars are shocked » every 
moment with sights and sounds of such an immodest character as outrage 
all our ideas of public decency How can we expect, uiicler the circums- 
tances, to see our boys and girls, our young men and women, grtxw up in ^ 
morality T am perfectly bewildered when I think of the amount of 
immorality that i^ allowed to thrive in this city in various shapes andr^ 
forms , and until the tide ol immorality, which has set m so strongly, is 
resisted at once in its course, Calcutta deserves to be swept off the face ot 
the earth Theie is a laige Muiiieipal body in Calcutta with a Health 
Officer to take caie of oui pliysical health, but there is no corresponding 
body with a corresponding officer to take caie of^ our moial health We 
are badly in need of such an oiganisation to cope with the evils whifh 
we have so thoroiiglily discussed this^^cveniiig au orirauisatinn which will 
lio UK nan* tn .ill ni nniimi 
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